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TO THE MARATHA PEOPLE 
THIS WORK IS RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 




TKEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

) 

Tiii, kind reception g'ivcn to our J-liatory of ihe Mamilin People 
iias led to the publication of a second edition. It has been decided 
to issue it in one volume only. At ilie time, that I wrote the History, 
it was impossible for me to complete it rapidly; so for convenience’ 
sake, it was issued in three volumes, that a])peared at interval.s. Now 
that the work is complete, it is bettor to produce it in a single volume. 

Since the appearance of the third volume, my old and greatly 
valued friend and fellow worker, the late Rao Bahadur D.B. Parasnis, 
has passed away to the groat sorrow of all who l:ncw him. Wy own 
grief was profound. For twelve years wc had been closely associated 
in the creation of this work; and during that lime our friendship was 
never clouded for a single instant. He was a man of most exceptional 
gifts. His knowledge of Indian history was unrivalled.- He could 
write English, as his publications prove, with dignity and force. 
He wrote Marathi in a style ornate and splendid. He .spoke English 
fluently, although wc generally spoke. Marathi in the course of our 
Oldinary conversation. His family had for many generations held 
office under the .Maharajas of Salara and he had the exquisite courtesy 
of a well-born Indian. He was at once an erudite .scholar, a courtly 
gentleman and a perfect friend. His death was a deep loss to learning, 
but to those who knew him, as T did, his death was an irreparable 
blow. His patience was inexhaustible, his tem))cr unruffled and his 
kindly humour unfailing. Happily a memorial of hi.s great work 
survives, and the Parasnis museum at Satara will long keep alive the 
memory of one of the most charming of men. 

I must again express my obligation to the many ])ersons who 
have given me their valuable assistance. In an appendix I have given 
a list of the principal authorities con.sullcd by me. I must, however, 
specially mention the Piyasat of Mr. Sardesai. It is a priceless mine 
of information; but it is not only to the book that I must acknowledge 
my indebtedness. Before its publication Mr. Sardesai w.ns always 
ready to place his proofsheets at my disposal. I need liardly say that 
such generosity is very rare. 

My most grateful thanks arc due to the Government of IT. H. the 
Maharaja of Baroda, the Government of Kolhapur, and to the Chiefs 
of Aundh, Bhor, Miraj (senior) and particularly to the Chief of Sangli 
for their generous support. 

I have also to thank the Chief of Ichalkaranji, Mr. Dhayagude 
and Mr. Mahableshwarkar of the Bombay Tiducational Department for 
their assistance in collecting materials. 

Lastly, I have to thank Mr. C. N. Seddon, I.C.S., for his 
translations of Persian letters, a task which his profound knowledge 
of the Persian laiiguage rendered him eminently competent to perform. 
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CHAFTEH i 

THE RJSE THit 

,\*n. Uj«H> iti iKi-rtf 

jTHE name of the Mafatlm ))eijtj!e f^aie^= hH'«i vt:.ji_v 

As far back as 250 the eii\t:«-Wr Ai^otejii AtfOO'-X^ vtV-MHteti 

i-in no less than four rock inacrjpriuiis, tlsai he hsO 

|to the Rashtikas or Husl>trjka’}, who dvv-nit io the Hftiitiflkft 

^The Dandaka forest, covered all (he watershed of ihe Hhlftht fliFKrt 

•Sand here it would seem, we huvo thn most likely oritjih Of ith^ 'MiK-dlhri 

,name. Proud of their indcpendcoof' or tVir saint- ifhifltijd redSHlh fh'ti 

Rashtrikas came in later vetirN lo Cfill !liefflselv=ps ynlHta'slUi-iferlS d%i 

their country became known fi;i Mfih«rftshtFM: 

In the ensuing pages it will be Ills wiiter’s ftini IK tnli the SttlR-' 
of this country. It lies on tlic w^eslern ‘^lu'ire of niitldle lutliit jihti l'*j 
in shape a triangle,'' lls base Is tile f)=()m Ijftmdh tb SftFWftF; 
The perpendicul.ar side is formwl by an iri-egnldf lldn fidffl beyOHti 
5Iagpur to Karwar. 'Hit! area of t'hi§ ffftt't. is (wef IfJOilibl.l StjMfS 
miles and its population exoeetls lllifty millions: Tiif FMtTt- lliift 
inhabits it varies just as Kretnihmpfl of difeenf fiwio.';>'S Vrity.- §Wt 
it has distinct characteristias, wWoh differeHfi.iOe 71. ftOtH Olht^F IdfiiflO 
races. The people of Malmrftsbtffl «.s a fOie (w-is t|jg fPdtWFt'k 

of the northern Indian, 'rheif temprrs, toOi ftie lisdslly' 
ccuitrol than those of Ihn dwpJlprs lo (bo imoifglio pIffiW; 

.pttier hand their eejuragv is <H Iprtet as bi{j)i (is fbsi <;/ OtbyT 
Indian people; while their esquisitety tfmn mm of Hunmfft ffe ji&ffy 
iiineiliigence of their crhu'itted tdnsse.s, thtdr blWOl .sportib jiOfl frrfbO- 
jblearing- rarely fail to win the Iwt; ami dflmiFStioo ef ftet 
'fi^ whose lot it is to serve itmiiJlH' (Iwm f|}r> (HdiffO 
; Maharashtra has three distlnet tfivi.siyns.- 0f f^.SP 
:6dlow the Sabyadri mosinlidns is femwo fIS flii-' ibr’y-V 

janoiijKed by the fJahyadris is fewmoj as Ma^si i fiif' yykfi!-' 

ipaDln]^ jslatuft to the (ifri feof-rWO jiS fht-' fft'sii.- 

kfflmw®* (bwOTJ the fW4>«.sfam »* ra-iflf)t|f tbfif ysFiFs ^[>e,^fiy; frt 
tattts (csff itffte i&smfea# 1W> ii54^bes if? a mu1f yodf /if 

feSh%sidl)iig' »■# sffiiaiitf as -tW fe^-'bps i?.4\-?^ Hrt-rw tWffffifri: Jh lift :- ('‘MPfft 
(«ff ilftxe ©sash » ef -Mf iw-'ffP.s ft '^31,1) ilk- 

Ttte Kifsyjifc^ti iis,, >>* its IO\V> flby 

Mhar tofo (dibikiiswis.. Jf js fyFfii.?- 'fitf; 

^rafl.amdl swi'toiiMW j iUH fSF fJFF-' 

jjtifs (-df iltetik' tby !> iMfW W 

fbitt ^lisvKs riidh-ti' ('(V fftw (Oiist!., <)yfi\yr?-‘ iiiSkii- .stijj 
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2 ■ A riisTdRY OF THE Maratha People 

only .rain to produce- crops iri abundance. Th^‘ climate of the Desh, 
while- hotter than that, of the Mawal, is still pleasant and salubrious. 

On' the death of Asoka, the Maurya empire ’ founded by his 
grandfather Chandragupta ctumbled away. The la£t Mau^a jking 
Brihadatta was assassinated by, Pusbpamitra,i: the,vfound®F the 
Sunga line. To the Sungas succeeded' in turih,.'|Kanwas^.''A^hras, 
Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas, Ghalukyas again and ‘ y’ada'ya'Si.-‘-^Thfese'',last 
were -in 1318 reduced finally by the Afghan ■empei‘df 'Mhfe^arak., '' .The^ 
began for the Maratha people, the servitude under Musulman . rule, 
that lasted for three luindred years. .■ • • ,> 

\ The Delhi dominion, however, did not last I'orig.^ ’ Oh the" death 
of Mahomed Tughlak in March a.d. 1361 the country south ' of the 
V'indhyas broke away -from the northern capital ; and 'a- new MnsUlman 
empire known as the Bahniani, was founded by sift adverilUfhh, named 
Ala-ud-din Hasan Ganga. 'Phis powerful kihg'dofh'.ibehhffie'' Affected 
in time by the same centrifugal forces, that detachfed pehihsulAf India 
from the north. Between 1618 and 1639 the territory split 

igto five minor kingdoms, namely those of Abniadhh^afj Bijapur, 
Berar,, Golconda and Bidar. ' ' 

In the meantime a new force had entered India from the north. 
In 1499 the adventurous Babar had with only 12^000' '.mdti wbn the 
battle . of Panipat. His grandson Akbar, a rnfer'-d:|^ m 
qualities, aspired to reconquer all those territof&s^ ' at one 

time or another been apanages, of the Delhi reduced 

in turn Giiitarat, .Khandesh, Jaunpur and Bengali t-'jMasf^J’of northern 
India,' ;h'e began to meditate the -conquest of tlfdijDecfean.- In 159(! 
Akbar’s son Prince "Murad annexed Berar and fOw^y^sata later Akbar 
took by storm Ahmadnagar, which its heroic quera .'Ghand “-Bibi hnd 
heroically defended. 

Nevertheless the fall of Ahmadnagar town ''did='''4»bt -lead to the 
entire subjection of the kingdom. An Abyssihian named Malik 
Athbar raised to the throne, another descendaifti ''of- Ahmad Nizam 
Shah, the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty ahtl conferred on him 
the title of Murtaza Niaam Shah ll; ' As A.htnadhagar cduld no 
longer serve as a capital, Malik AmbaT madd the headquarters of 
his government at Khadki, or the Rocky Town, b'uiti-by him under 
the' shadow of the great fortress of Daulatabad.-, . -The - Emperor 
.Aurangzib in after years changed the name of Khadki' to Aurangabad, 
by which appellation it is known to-day. Somewhat earlier. Prince 
Sdirn, ■ the son of .Akbar -and afterwards the' =Etriperor Jehangir, 
rebelled against his father. When the rebel had been won back by 
his father’s clemency and patience, Prince Daniyal, Akbar’s third 
son, to whom he bad entrusted the government of Ahmadnagar and 
Khandesh, died of intemperance. These calamities -broke -the health 
Of the great emperor and bn October 5, 1606, Akbai passed away, 
leaving Prince Selim to succeed him. The hew s emperor mounted 
tlife throne with less difficulty than his successors, ^ Nevertheless his 

■ t soft Khusru rebelled and had to be defeated before Jehangir 
|||eel himself master of upper India (1606). 

six years wh.iph, had 'passed: between the, fall , of Ahmadnagar 
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defeat of Khu&ru liad been most usefully spent by Malik 
a man of consummate talents and tenergy.' He introduced 
revenue system which made his government at once rich and 
r, and although he retained all the power in his own hands, 
ijret won the love and esteem of the >oung king. In a.d. 1610 he 
alieved himself strong enough to attempt the conquest of the entire 
bmadnagar state. From 1610 to 161.) he was almost continuously 
^successful. He retook Ahmadnagar loit and not only recovered all 
^he Ahmadnagar kingdom except one or two distiicts in the extreme 
pnorth but also retook a large part of Berai. 

” The loss of territory and the defeats of his generals led the 
^ emperor to appoint his eldest son Shah Jehaid to conduct the 
;;;campaign against Malik Ambai. Shah Jehan had already won great 
' distinction by his reduction of Udaipur and, now in command of a 
oumerous army, he soon inflicted a seiies of reverses on Malik Ambar 
and drove him from Ahmadnagar foit. The victorious course of the 
* Moghul armies was then checked by a curious intrigue at Delhi 
-fA.D. 1631). Nur Jehan, the all-powerful empress, had hitherto besn 
a warm friend and supporter of her stepson Shah Jehan. But having 
married her daughter by her formei husband to Prince Shahriyar, the 
emperor’s youngest son, she transferred her support to her son- 
in-law.-* She induced Jehangir to recall Shah Jehan from the Deccan 
and to entrust to him an expedition against Kandahar, recently taken 
by the Persians. Shah Jehan suspected an intrigue and refused to 
lea\e the Deccan until some guarantee of the emperor’s good faith 
was given him. Nur Jehan arlfullj inflamed her husband’s mind 
against the insubordinate prince, whose fiefs were confiscated and 
given to Shahriyar. At the same time, seveial of Shah Jehan’s 
friends were executed as his fellow conspirator'^. Shah Jehan had 
now no hope save in rebellion. He withdrew his army from the 
, '..Deccan and marching towards Agra fought an indecisive action with 
1 the royal troops in central India. Failing to obtain the first victory 
p essential to an insurgent, Shah Jehan retreated through Guzarat into 
i^Khandesh, from Khandesh to Bengal and from Bengal back into the 
j.Deccan. There he threw himself on the merev of his old foe Malik 
Ir'Ambar. The latter received him with open arms and bade him 
yhfesiege Burhanpur in Khandesh w'hile Bialik .\mbar reduced the 
Northern districts of Ahmadnagar. But the new allies could not 
^make head against the imperial forces led by the emperor in person. 
*Shah Jehan implored his father’s lorgiveness and would no doubt 
^Aave been roaclmittecl to favour had not the emperor himself been 
r?rendered powerless by the conspiraev of one of his nobles Mahabat 
hKhan.^ 

The latter was the son oi one Ghor Beg and had risen from a 
abaltern’s post to be the first soldier in the empire. His rise excited 
le jealousy of Nur Jehan. Learning that the emperor was planning 


* Then known as Prince Kharram. 

® Elphinstone’s History, p. S63. 

^ Me>noirs of Jehangir, Elliot and Dowson, Vol VI, p. 30 
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hit> ruin, life skilfully sewed, by the aid of a small body of Rajputs 
devoted to his service, ^e emperor’s person in the very mlHst of his 
army. The army, which respected Mahabat Khan as a valiant 
soldier, made no effort to save the emperor. He wa^ af last rescued 
by the skill and courage ol Nur Jehan. Gathering joitnd ber a loyal 
contingent, she, during a review, attacked and- cut to pieces Mahabat 
Khan’s Rajputs. She then released the emperor and restored his 
authority. Mahabat Khan fled to join Shah Jehan. The latter’s 
fortunes were at their lowest ebb. He had quarrelled with Malik 
Ambar in order to win back his father’s favour; but he was unable 
to join Jehaiigir because ol Mahabat Khan’s conspiracy. He was 
contemplating a flight to Persia when Mahabat Khan with his 
remaining adherents reatlied his camp. Their coming did not .it 
first much advance die ptince’s fortunes. But in fhe following yeai 
the death of his father from asthma enabled him to use Mahabat 
Khair’s contingent and establish himself' firmly on the Delhi 
throne. , ^ 

^ In 1626 Malik Ambar had died, leaving to his son Fateh Khan 
the regency of Murtaza Nizam Shsih’s kingdom. ' The latter, owing 
to the troubles of Jehangir’s reign, effected a favourable peace widi 
the Moghul general, Khan Jehan Lodi.^ But Fateh Khan’s power was 
soon overthrown by the prince for whom Malik' Aanbar had created 
a kingdom. Murtaza Nwam Shah II had reaped manhood and 
resented the authority ol one whose abilities were of the commonest 
order. With the aid of an officer called TukarriblKhan he ended tin 
regency and imprisoned Fateh Khan. But the pcince’si abilities wen 
even feebler than those of the fallen regent and he.was soon involved 
in troubles, which lasted until his death. Khaffi Jehan Lodi, thi 
Moghul commander with whom Fateh Khan had^lhade peace, was a 
personal foe of Shah Jehan. Shortly after the latter’s accession 
(a.d. 1628) he openlj lebelled, and after evading the royal pursuit 
made his way to Daulatabad. Murtaza NizRm Shah in an enl 
moment made the fugitive’s cause his own and thus brought on 
himself another Moghul War. Shah Jehan took the field in person, 
defeated Murtaza Nizam Shah’s army in front of Daulatabad, and 
driving Khan Jehan Lodi out of the Deccan, defeated and slew him 
in central India (1630). The death of Khan Jehan Lodi did not end 
the troubles of Ahmadnagar. The Moghuls continued their efforts 
against Murtaza Nizam Shah and the horrors of war were doubled 
by the accident of a famine. At last Murtaza Nizam Shah in despair 
turned to his former regent Fateh Khan, and releasing him from 
prison placed him once more in authority. This act completed the 
king s ruin. Fateh Khan on reassuming power threw his master 
into prison. He then put him to death, and placing Murtaza Nizam 
Shah’s infant son Hussein^ on the throne, declared himself to be once 
more regent on the child’s behalf (1631). 

^,The Musttlmau historians charge Khan Jehan Lodi with having accepted 
K.a bribe. Bnt the condition of the empire iustified the treaty. 

® BaAshah Ngma, Elliot and Dowson, Vol, VII, p. 27. 
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The Rise of the Bhosle^ 


At this point 1 must introduce to my readers a MaTatha noble 
named Shabaji Rhosle, famous both for his own merits and as the 
father of Shivaji, the liberator of the Maratha nation. His family 
claimed descent ^from Sajana Sing-, the grandson of Lakshman Sing, 
the ancestor of the house of Udaigur. One of the family, Devrajji 
by name,‘ after a quarrel wltlTThe Rana of Udaipur fled to the 
Deccan. There he and his descendants assumed the name of BhosIe“ 
from the family fief of Bhosavat in Udaipur. Another story is that 
two brothers, Khelkarnaji or Kheloji and Malkarnaji or Maloji, came 
together from Udaipur to offer their services as free lances to the 
king of Ahmadnagar. Khelkarnaji or Kheloji died in battle. 
Malkarnaji was drowned while bathing in a river. Malkarnaji’s son 
Bahaji pprehaseH the paiilki or headship of the village of Verul near 
Duulatabad. Babaji had two sons, Maloji^ and Vithoji, who were the 
real founders of the greatness of the Bhosle family. One evening 
during the harvest time, Vithoji had gone early and tarried late in his 
fields. Darkness had fallen, and his cider brother Maloji went to call 
him. As he went, a black peacock and a b liamd'waja bird crossed his 
path from left to right,* and, cheered b> the happy omens, he cnterctf 
a deep wood. The night was dark but as he stumbled through the 
undergrowth, he suddenly saw in front of him the divine figure of 
Bhavani or Parvati, the consort of Shiva. Maloji was about to 
faint with fright, but the goddess reassured him. She told him that 
in his house would be born an incarnation of the god Shiva her 
husband. He would restore the Hindu faith, drive the Musulmans 
from the land, and found a kingdom which would endure for twenlv- 
seven generations. The twenty-seventh king would be born blind and 
. would lose his kingdom. She then pointed to an ant-heap and bade 
him dig in it. He would by doing so unearth a hidden treasure. At 
f -first Maloji was loth to obey her command. ‘The treasure,’ said the 
youth to himself, ‘must belong to some evil spirit. When he finds 
'■’it gone, he will haunt me, or else our Musulman rulers will hear of 
(,’my good fortune and rob me of my gold and my life as well.’ The 
'goddess bade him fear nothing. ‘Go to Shrigonda . ’ she said, ‘and 
^‘deposit the money with Sheshaji Naik . ’ The goddess disappeared 
nd Maloji fainted. 

In the meantime Vithoji had returned home, and missing Maloji 
|Went to look for him and found him in a swoon. Vithoji roused his 
Brother, from whom he learnt what had occurred. They went home 
^nd next morning the two brothers went to the ant-heap, dug there, 
liund the treasure and took it to Sheshaji Naik at Shrigonda. To 
lim also had been vouchsafed a vision of Bhavani. She had revealed 


In the Shivdigvijaya Bakliar his name is given as Kakajl, a name not 
found in the Kolhapur genealogical tree. 

••Other explanations are that Bhosle is derived from 'G-hoslah 'a place’ 
l^afi Khan, p. 2351 and ‘ gharte ’ a bird’s nest. The derivation given by me 
tp.be found in the Shivdigvi/aya Bakhar. 

WiiMaloji -was born, according to the Shedgavkar genealogical tree, in a.d. 
Ik These are both fortunate omens. 
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herself to Ifim and had bidden him keep faithfully the money entrusted 
to him by Maloji. With it Maloji built a temple at Verul *kiiown ^ s 
Ghrishneshw ar, and a temple and a tank at Shingpapur. In 1577 
Maloji and Vithoji entered the service of a Maratha baron named 
[agpatrao or Vanangpnl Nimbalkar/ the ancestor of the present chief 
ofPhdtan. They rose rapidly to the command of several thousand 
horse, with which they harried Bijapur territory. One day as they 
were bathing;, they were surprised by a Bijapur forte. But with cool 
daring; they rallied their horsemen and routed their opponents. The 
fame of their success reached the ears of Murtaza Mizam Shah I, then 
king; of Ahmadnagar. He summoned the two brothers, and gave 
them employment in hi.s army, where they attracted the notice of the 
leading Maratha noble at the Ahmadnagar court, Lakhoji Jadhavrao. 
Through his influence Maloii o btained as a bride jOipahaJ. the sistei 
of Vanangpal Nimbalkar, his former master. For many years the 
union was not blessed by any children. Maloji built. tanks, founded 
temples to the gods, and made pilgrimages to the famous temple ni 
Bhavani at Tuljapu r, but to no purpose. He visited the shrine ol ,i 
"Slusulman saint named Shah Sharif.^ Then a£ last his piety and 
patience were rewarded. In 1691. Dipabai bore her husband a son, 
whom in grateful recollection of Sh^ Shari! they named Shaliaii. 
In 1597 a second son was born whom they called Sharifji. 

Connected by marriage with an ancient Maratha house, fortunate 
in the possession of heaven-sent treasure, and now father of two 
sons, Maloji had reason to hope that Bhavani’s prophecy to him 
might be fulfilled. He conceived the design of uniting his elde.st son 
Shahaji to the daughter of Lakhoji Jadhavrao, his powerful 
jjatron. 

The design seemed at first hopeless. Lakhoji Jadhavrao claimed 
descent from the ancient Yadava kings of Devagiri. He was 
ileshinukh of Sindkhed and commanded in the Ahmadnagar service 
a division of 10,000 horse. In a.d. 1599 fortune favoured the aspiring 
adventurer. Shahaji was a very fine little boy, sturdy and intellectual 
abo^'e the ordinary. He became the inseparable companion of his 
father. One day, while still a child,’ he went with his father to the 
house of his patron Lakhoji to celebrate the HoU festival. Present 
also was Jijabai, the daughter of Lakhoji, a little girl one year 
younger than Shahaji. It is usual at the Holi festival for guests and 
hosts to amuse themselves by squirting red-coloured water over each 
otlier’s clothes and laces. The children mimicked the action of iheir 
parents. Lakhoji, his heart softened by the gay scene and attracted 

* This Vanangpal Nimbalkar had a great reputation for bravery, as may be 
gathered from the Marathi proverb which is still current : * Rao Vanangpal, bara 
Vaziraneba kal Rao Vanangpal is a match for twelve vaziiES. 

* Shedgavkar Bakhar. Grant Duff says that Shahaji engaged the prayers of 
Shah Sharif. But both the SMvdigvijaya and the Shedgavkar Bakhars say that 
Maloji and his wife prayed at the tomb of the saint. He had lone been dead and 
buried. 

» Grant Duff writes that Shahaji was then in his fifth year. The SMvdigvijaya 
^ Bakhar gives his age as nine or ten. According to Maratha authorities Jijabai 
was bom in 1595. 
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baji’s beauty, exclaimed; ‘What a fine pair tbet will make!’ 

once drew the atteiilioii of the guests to the remark and 
upon them to note that Lakhoji had betrothed Jiis daughter 
ai to Shahaji. Lakhoji appears at first to have been taken abai'k. 
■Bat pressed by the other guests, he seems afterwards to have promised 
Maloji that his son Shahaji should have Jijabai as his bride.’ The 
s&me evening Lakhoji told his wife Mhalsabai what he had done. 
The proud woman deeply resented the betrothal of her dauj* liter to 
the son of one whom she remembered as her husband’s client. Shi- 
pressed Lakoji .strongly to break off the marriage. Next day 
Lakhoji invited Maloji to a dinner-party, making no rcferciiee to the 
engagement of their children. Alaloji declined the invitation unless 
Lakhoji undertook publicly to recognize Shahaji ii.s his future son-in- 
law. Lakhoji, .smarting from Mhalsabai’s reproaches, refused to do 
so. Maloji then left Ahmadnagar on a pilgrimage to 'riiljapur, where, 
prostrate at the feet of Bhavani’s image, he implored her divine 
assistance. The same night he had a dream in whii'h she appearecl 
before him. She promised him her constant help and assured hin]^ 
that he would come by the desire of his heart. Returning to Ahmad- 
nagar, he challenged Jadhavrao to a duel.® Miirlaza Ni/aiii Shah II 
heard of the dispute and summoned both to attend his eohrt and 
explain their conduct. Maloji slated his ease, pleading that 
Jadhavrao had promised his daughter jijabai to .Shahaji, but now 
refused to keep his word. Lakhoji admitted that he had said some- 
thing of the sort, but maintained that he had .spoken in jest only. 
Murtaza Nizam Shah II, who liked Maloji and had no wish to drive 
a gallant soldier to take sen ice elsewhere, pressed the match on 
ijadbavrao, and, to overcome the objections ot his wife, promoted 
to the command of .'5000 horse, gave him Poona and Supa 
lip fief to support them, and further made him commandant of the 
fortresses of Shivner and Chakan with the title of Raja."* Jadhavrao 
5could no longer withhold his consent and the marriage of Shahaji and 
'Jijabai i n Ifi04 w as celebrated with great ceremonial and was 
honoured by the presence of the king in person. From ibis time until 
^is death in IfllOlM alnjl increased in the favour of Malik Ambar. 

When he died, his son Shahaji, who had grown up a gallant and 

g ipable soldier, succeeded to his estate. The next year Shahaji 
featly distinguished himself in the fighting against the Moghuls. 



Duelling, according to Ferishta, was extremely common in the Abmadnagar 
gdom from the time of the first king. The story ot Maloji’s challenge to 
“ lavrao will be found in the Shtvdigtnjaya Bakhar. The B/iedgavkar Bakhar 
that Maloji attracted the attention of the king bv throwing two dead boars 
a mosque. There is nothing impossible in this tale either ; 1 have myself 
a man place a boulder on a railway track in Kathiawar and risk derailing 
sunply to call attention to a private grievance, namely, that h's wife had 
away. 

Grant Duff, Vol. I, p. 92. 
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But in spfte of his gallantry Malilc Ambar iVas defeated. Lakhoji 
Jadhavrao and many other highly placed Maratha nobles deserted 
to Shah Jehan. Shahaji, however, remained faithful to Malik Ambar 
until the latter’s death in 16*26, and for three years afterwards 
continued in the employ of Murtaza Nizam Shah II. He vigorousl} 
supported the cause of Khan Jehan Lodi, but when the latter had 
been defeated and destroyed (1630), Shahaji deemed it prudent to 
make his submission to the emperor. He was ■ summoned to Shah 
Jchan’s presence, was graciously received and was not only confirmed 
in his fief of Poona and Supa but was given also some* districts which 
were the private property of the regent Fateh Khan. ' When the lattoi 
m A.n. 1631 murdered his master, he at first set up Murtaza Nizam 
Shah’s infant son Hussein as a pageant king and proclaimed himself 
regent on his behalf. But finding himself universally detested and 
his authority precarious, he sent his son Abdul Rashl tp the emperor. 
Fateh Khan, so .4bdul Rasul was instructed to say,* had acted solely 
in the interests of Delhi. Murtaza Nizam Shah II -had died suddenh 
«and his son Hussein had, pending the emperor’s pleasure, been seated 
on the throne. The emperor received the messenger with condescen- 
sion. In return for the large present which accompanied Abdul 
Rasul, Shah Jehan accepted Fateh Khan’s submission, confirmed Iiis 
measures and restored to him the districts which had previously been 
taken from him and conferred on Shahaji. The latter was incensed 
at this treatment, and resigning the Moghul service, entered, with the 
help of Murar Jagdev, then minister, the service of the king of Bijapui 

Bijapur, owing to its southern situation had hitherto managed to 
escape from the attacks of the Moghuls. Indeed the king Ibrahim 
Adil Shah II had been an ally of the emperor and had in the lifetime 
of Malik Ambar agreed to divide with the Moghul what remained ol 
the Ahmadnagar kingdom. Ibrahim died in 1626; ♦his successoi 
was his son Mahomed Adil Shah. The latter, either because he had 
come under the influence of a certain slave Khavas Khan, or becausi 
he feared the immediate vicinity of so powerful a neighbour as tht 
Delhi emperor, sent under his general Randulla Khan an armA 
ostensibly to help the Moghuls, who were then fighting against 
Murtaza Nizam Shah II. But after making extravagant demands 
from their general Azim Khan, Randulla Khan, acting on Instructions 
from Bijapur, entered into negotiations with Murtaza Nizam Shah 11. 
Before the plot could mature, Azim Khan heard of it, and making 
a surprise attack on the Bijapur army severely defeated it. It was 
his despair at this defeat which prompted Murtaza Nizam Shah IT to 
call Fateh Khan to his aid, with the results that have been alreadi 
related. 

When Shahaji entered the Bijapur service, that kingdom was still 
at war with the Moghuls. He pressed on Mahomed Adil Shah an 
immediate attack on Daulatabad. The king agreed and placed 
Shahaji in command of a large Bijapur force. Fateh Khan in alarm 
wrote to Mahabat Khan the Moghul Cenerar and begged for his 


♦ Badshah Naina, p. 37. 
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in return, undertook to surrender Daulalabacf and hold 
fof the kingdom as a vassal ot Delhi. Mahabat Khan willingly 
If-jmd sent a picked torco under Khan Jaman hi.s son' to throw 
ives into Daulatabad while he came afterwards with the main 
But quicTcly as the Moghul cavalrv rode, Shahaji and his 
troops rode taster still, and reaching Daulatabad first, 
feeded in convincing Fateh Khan that his real interest lay in 
t^^serting his Moghul allies and in making common cause with 
^^aipur. If Fateh Khan resigned all claims to Sholapur and its five 
^tiftd, a half districts, Mahomed Adil Shah would let him retain 
daulatabad and all that still remained ol the -Mimadnagar state. 
".Fateh Khan, attracted by the ofler, accepted it. .Vnd Shahaji at once 
> threw a garrison and provisions into the fortress. When the Moghul 
^.dvance guard reached its walls, the\ weie greeted with a salvo of 
^ artillery. Mahabat Khan was naturally enraged at the treachery. 

, He attacked Shabaji’s troop.s, diove ilicm away, and getting between 
■*tbiBm and Daulatabad, regularly invested it. Ever since its con- 
istruction by Mahomed Tughlak, it had been regarded as impregnable,^ 
.and Malik Anibar had greatly increased its strength. Nevertheless 
■ the imperial army, in which were large bodies of Rajputs, stormed 

-its nine bastions one after the other and at the same time 

^ repulsed all Shahaji’s efforts to relieve it. At last Fateh Khan, 

foreseeing the imminent tall of his stronghold, sued for, and 
was granted, terms. In return lor a payment of ten lakhs of rupees 
|.he surrendered Daulatabad and the person of Hiusscin Nizam 

shah, the son of Murtaza Ni/am Shah 11. Both were sent to 
)elhi. The property of the unhappy Hus.sein was wholly confiscated 
|[ad he was imprisoned with Bahadur Shah in (Iwalior foit. The 
aitor Fateh Khan received a grant ol land valued at Rs. 20,000 
^r- annum (1633). 

^ijSbahaji, made one last desperate attempt lo retrieve the fortunes 
the campaign. When the Moghul general Mahabat Khan 
Sfithdrew with his spoils and captives, he led a garrison in 

aulatabad. The army was no sooner out ol sight than Shahaji’s 
g^bps occupied the besieger’s cntienchmcnts and tried to take the 
ress by storm. But the commandant, Khan Dauran,- was a 
ran soldier. He fought several victorious actions against Shahaji 
Ldriving him hack, succeedeH in sending messengeis to Mahabat 
The latter at once leturned with all speed to Daulatabad, and 
biaji retreated towards Bijapur. He was how'ever not yet at the 
of his resources. Somewhere or other he discovered another 
at descendant of Ahmad Nizam Shah and proclaiming him king, 
Jtred himsell regent during the child’s minority. At jirst he met 
p* some success and with the help of the Bijapur troops defeated 
l^Moghuls at Parenda and drove them out of Ahmadnagar into 
ijdesh." There Mahabat Khan died of fistula and Shah Jehan 
lyed once more to take the field in person. So long as Bijapur 
I not crushed there would be, so the emperor felt, continued 


VetasAoh Nama, p. 37. 


^ Ibid., p. 42. 


Ibid., p. 44. 
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insurrections in the Ahmadnagar provinces. He therefore entered on 
a campaign against both Shahaji and the Bijapur king with an army 
of 40,000 men. Of these, 20,000 men' under Khan Dauran, the late 
commandant of Daulatabad, were to attack and overrun the Bijapur 
kingdom, 20,000 men under Khan Zaman, the ?on of Mahabat Khan, 
were to overwhelm Shahaji and then join forces with Khan Dauran. “ 
Shahaji, however, proved loo skilful for his opponent. Employing 
the same tactics for which Shivaji afterwards became famous, Shahaji 
evaded pitched battles, but constantly out-marching the imperial 
troops, inflicted repeated reverses on their rear-guard. At last Shah 
Jehan ordered Khan Zaman to leave the pursuit of Shahaji and to 
join Khan Dauran in the attack on Bijapur. Several indeci.slvi* 
engagements followed between the Moghuls and the.,^army of Mahomed 
Adil Shah. At last both sides, weary of the war, came to terms. On 
May fi. l(13fi . Mahomed .A.dil Shah agreed to abandon Shahaji and 
to lielp in his reduction. In return, he received Parenda, Sholapui 
with its five and a half districts,® the Ahmadnagar Konkan as far 
jiorth as Bassein, the country between the Bhima and the Nira Ri\ers 
as far north as Chakan and also the districts of Naldurga, Kalyani 
and Bedar in the Central Deccan.* 

Shahaji had now to face both the Moghuls and the Bijapur arm\ 
Nevertheless he conducted a most gallant defence. Khan Zaman 
invested Junnar, the fort wherein Shahaji had made his capital. 
Shahaji, leaving a garrison there, so harassed the communications ol 
the Moghuls, that had they been unaided they would have had to 
raise the siege. To Khan Zaman’s aid, however, went Randulln 
Khan with the Bijapur troops. .Attacked both from north and south, 
Shahaji retreated skilfully through the Sahyadris into the Konkan 
There doubling on his track, he retired through the same passes and 
reached the Desh, while his pursuers still sought for him to the west 
of the Sahyadris. When they learnt of his escape, the combined 
armies followed him with great expedition and at last brought him 
to bay at Mahuli near Kalyan in the Konkan. There Khan Zaman 
and Randulla Khan besieged him. After a prolonged resistance 
Shahaji asked for terms f October 1636) . He was granted them on 
condition that he surrendered the unfortunate prince for whom he 
called himself regent and the six fortresses still in his possession. 
He was then allowed to enter the service of Bijapur and received back 
from^ that state the fiefs of Poona and Supa, included by the late treaty 
within Bijapur. Upon the surrender of Shahaji followed the complete 
subjugation of .\hmadnagar. Bei^a r had already been ceded by 
Chand Bibi to Delhi. Bedar hadbeen conquered by Bijapur. There 
thus remained of the fiv? kTngdoms into which the Bahmani empire 
had broken, only Golconda and Bijapur. 

* Badshah Nmna, p. 52. 

* Grant DnfF, Vol. I, p. US. 

® Sholapur and St districts had been ceded to Bijapur as Chand Bibi’s dowry 
ofl her marriage to Ali Adil Shah. Malik Ambar retook them in 1624 from 
Bijapur after his victory of Bbatvadi {Sh%vdigviiaya Bakhar). 

* For text of treaty, see Appendix. 



CHAPTER II 

.THE PANDHARPUR MOVEMENT 
A.D. 1271 TO 1610 

HjO history of the Maratha people would be complete without a notice, 
however short, of the great religious movement of Pandharpur, a town 
on the lower reaches of the Bhima river. The stoty runs that 
Pandharpu r was founded by one Pundalik . He was the son of a 
certain Janudev and his wife Satj avail. The parents lived at 
Pandharpur, which was then a thick forest called Dandirvan. After 
his marriage, Pundalik began to ill-treat his parents, until to escape 
their torments they joined a body of pilgrims who were going to 
Benares. 

When Pundalik’s wife heard of this, she decided to go also ; and 
she and her husband joined the pilgrims on horseback while the old 
' couple walked.' At the end of each day’s march, Pundalik forced bj^ 
parents to groom the two horses. Thus Janudev and Satyavati came 
bitterly to regret that they had ever gone on a pilgrimage. At last the 
pilgrims reached the hermitage of a great sage named Kukutswami. 
There they resolved to spend the night. Soon all, wearied with the 
march, fell asleep, save only Pundalik. At dawn, as he still lay 
awake, he saw a company of beautiful women, clad in dirty raiment, 
enter Kukutswami ’s hermitage, clean the floor, fetch water and wash 
the sage’s clothes. They then entered Kukutswami ’s inner room; and 
after a short interval they came out again in beautifully clean clothes 
and, passing near Pundalik, vanished. 

'The following night Pundalik again saw the beauliful women enter 
the hermitage and act as before. He threw himself at their feet and 
asked them who they were. They replied that they were the Ganges, 
the Yamuna and the other sacred rivers of India in which pilgrims 
were wont to bathe. Their garments were soiled because of the sins 
of which the pilgrims washed themselves clean. They then turned 
on Pundalik and told him that because of his treatment of his parents 
he was the worst sinner of them all. They rated him so soundly that 
they effected a complete cure. From the most cruel he became the 
most devoted of sons. He made his wife walk by his side while his 
parents rode. By his filial conduct, he induced them to give up the 
pilgrimage and return to Dandirvan. There, no parents were ever 
better served than Janudev and Satyavati weic served by Pundahk 
and his wife. 

” One day it fell out that the god Krishna, then King of Dwaika, 
sat thinking of his early days on the banks of the Yamuna. He 
jfemembered his sports with the milkmaid.s and how they, and especially 
Radha, had wept when he had left Mathura. He so longed to see 
Jladha again that, although she was dead, he bv his divine powers 
Bijought her back to sit upon his lap. Just then his queen, the stately 
Kjikhmini, entered the room. Radha should at once have risen to do 
^ honour. She remained seated. Rukhmini in a fury left, and 
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fleeing; lo tiiu jJeccan, hid herself in the Dandirvan forest. As^ she did 
not return io Dwarka, King Krishna went to Mathura, thinking th.it 
she had fled thither. From Mathura he went to Gokula. There he 
once more assumed the form of a child, and round hitsa began to play 
once more the cows and the herdboys, the calves and 'the milkmaids. 
They too joined in the search, and even Mount Clovardhan freed itself 
from its foundations and set forth with the gay company lo look for 
Rukhmini. At last they reached the banks of the Bhima. Krishna 
left his attendants at a' spot outside the Dandirvan forest known as 
Gopalpura. Wandering alone through the woods, he at last found 
Rukhmini. The queen’s celestial anger yielded to the endearments 
of the king. Reconciled, they walked together until they came to 
Pundaltk's hermitage. At this time Pundalik was busily engaged in 
attending to his parent’s wants. Although he learnt that Krishna had 
come to see him, he refused to do the god homage until his filial task 
was done. But he threw a brick outside for his viMtor to stand upon. 
Krishna, pleased with Pundaltk’s devotion to his parents, overlooked 
the slight to himself and standing on the brick aiwaited Pundalik 's 
leisure. IVhen Pundalik was free, he excused himself to the god. 
The latter replied that, so far from being angry, he was pleased with 
Pundalik ; and he ordered him to worship him as Vithoba, or him who 
stood upon a brick. \ stately fane arose at the scene of the meeting 
of Krishna and Pundalik (a.d, 1228). In its holiest recess the god 
Krishna’s image stands on the brick thrown to him by Pundalik. 
Close* to his side stands an image of Rukhmini, whose flight was the 
cause of his visit to Pandharpur. 

It was at this sacred place that the poet Dnyandev, the fir.sl of 
a long line of famous saints, took up his abode. .According to the poet 
Mahipati, the world had become so sinful that the gods Brahmadeta 
and Shiva sought out Vishnu to devise some plan by “which to purify 
it. They decided that all three gods together with Vishnu’s queen 
Laxmi should take human forms. The parents whom they honoured 
by becoming their children were Vitho ba. a Brahman from Apegaon, 
and his wife Rglshmai, the daughter of a Brahman of Alanfl i, a small 
town on the Iij^^ani river about twelve miles norfh of Poona. 
Vithoba and Raldimai .settled at Alandi. But although the union 
was in other respects happy enough, it was not blessed with children. 
In a fit of melancholy, caused by the death of his parents, Vithoba 
went to Benares and became a sanyasi or ancliorlte. This was a sin 
on hi.s part, for no one who bis a childless wife should take sanyas. 
Eventually his preceptor Ramanand happened to go to Afandi and met 
the unhappy Rakhmai. From her Ups he learnt the true facts. He 
returned to Benares, drove Vithoba out of his hermitage and forced 
him to live with his wife at Alandi. Rakhmai welcomed him home and 
their reunion was blessed with the birth of four childrpn — Ni-u-raH;. 
Dnyandev, Sopana and Muktabai, who were respectively the 
incarnations of Shiva, Vishnu, Brahmadeva and Laxmi. 

The return of Vithoba to a married householder’s life after he had 
taken a vow of asceticism deeply offended the Brahmans of Alandi. 
They oulcaste him. And when he wished to have his eldest son 
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with the sacred thread, they refused to perlorni the ceremon}' 
he could get the Brahmans of Paitiian, a holy place on the 
■MaVari, to give him a letter of purification. Nivratti with his two 
l^^hers and his^ sister went to Pailhan. There the Brahman.s hearrl 
case and decided that there was onlj one penance for such a 
Sp^ne as the return ol the anchorite to married life. The penitent 
must prostrate himself before every dog, pig, hare, ass or cow that 
^ met, thinking all the time of god Rrahmadeva. Nivratti and hi.s 
brothers annoyed the Brahmans by receiving the sentence cheerfully. 
The Brahmans asked Ifnyandev what right he had to a name which 
being interpreted meant ‘the god of wisdom’. Just then a buffalo 
passed, carrying a skin of water. ‘Let us call this bulTalo Dnyandev, ’ 
said the Brahmans; ‘he is every bit as wise as the real owner ol the 
name.’ Dnyandev replied readily that they were welcome to call it 
by his name. For in the sight ol Krishna men and animals were 
alike. The Brahmans retorted, ‘If the butfalo is your equal and you 
are really a learned man, let it recite the Vedns.' Dnyandev rose 
and placed his hand on the bulfalo’s head. Straightway it recited* 
ail four Vedas without an error. 


■ This miracle, followed by others, convinced the Brahmans of the 
saintly character of Nivratti and his family. They gtive Nivratti a 
letter of purification and the Brahmans of .Alandi had perforce to 
accept it. Investing Nivratti and his two brothers with the sacred 
thread, they admitted him into the Brahman casic. At Alandi 
Dnyandev wrought many other miracles. .Vi Newasa he wroie tin* 
Dnyaneshwari or Marathi commentary on the Bliagioal Gita, thus 
disclosing the teaching of Krishna to the liumblest of the Maratha 
people. Besides the' Dnyanesh-j,<an, Dnyandev wrote the AinrHaiiiihliaii 
and the Duyaneshwar Namau. 

• When his life-work was done, he wished to take saniadhi, or in 
oSier words be buried alive at Pandharpur. 1'he poet' Naindev has 
told the story of Dnyandev's end in beautiful and touching verses. 


One morning when Dnyandev ami his brothers and sister were sitting 
ip the temple of Krishna” at Pandharpur, he expressed the wish to be 
wried at the feet of Krishna’s image. The god answered that if 
Slnvandev were buried at Pandharpur, his lame would be over- 

E ed by Krishna’s. He must therefore be buried at Alandi. 
lev demurred. But Krishna reassured him that .Alandi too 
holy place. Rcassuretl by Krishna, Dnyandev fonsented 
samadhi at Alandi. There amid a rain of heavenly flowers, 
lev entered a gra\e that hail been ilug for him. \ deer- 
as spread for him to sit upon, \ wood-lire wa.s hi in a 
;e made for the purpose. Inh.iling the wood smoke, Dnyandev 
slowly unconscious. White he 'aiv tn ,t stupor, his disciple.s 
the mouth of the grave and scaloil him in his living tomb, 

mdev’s Ckwnira, p. 198. 

sima ts always worsl'iiiiied .vt P,tudh«tpia nctlei Ae I'^yrnc Vitrei’ u 
avoid confusing luy Knghsh leailcvs. I have X'lsr.Aji'ti'cd iiite •a'lc -o 
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Noi long" afterwards, his brother Sopana imitated, at Saswad, to tlu 
east of Poona, Dnyandev 's act of self-immolation. Then Muktrfbai 
vanished in a lightning- flash on the banks of die Tapti. \ivratti, 
the last left, took samadhi at Tnmbakcshwar in the.,Xa&ik district. 

Now Dnj andev was an outcaste Brahman. By tug devotion to God 
lie won his way to the caste and in the end became a saint. It therefore 
followed, so men said, that in the eyes of God, caste must be a^. 
nothing and that all earthly disabilities could be overcome by the lovt 
anti worship of Krishna, llius Pandbarpur came to attract pious men 
of all castes. The ne\t great saint of Pandharpur was Chokhamela, 
a Mhtir. Savata was of the niali or gardener caste. Raka ad Gora 
were kumhhars or potters. Rohiclas was a elu^mbhar or leathei 
worker. Narhari was a sonar or goldsmith. Kabiir was actualh a 
Miisulman attracted from the north by the fame of Pandharpui 
Namdev, the greatest of all, was a shinipi or taiior. They were all 
men of holj and austere lives. Their worship of Krishna w.i- 
eminently pure and sane. Their preaching and th& poems stimulatei 
.men’s minds and led them to seek a refuge from" their sorrows ,t 
Krishna’s shrine. The spots where Dnyandev and his brother- and 
sister died, became centres from which the Pandharpur tents wtu 
promulgated from the Bhima to the Tapti and from Alandi to Saswar 
Men who made pilgrimages to these shrines were drawn to each 
other by their common knowledge of the Marathii speech and of ll i 
doctrines of the Pandharpur saints. In this way there came iiili 
existence the beginning ol a national feeling. In t»urse of time tin 
Deccan governments, cut off from the reta-uiting grounds 'n 
.\fghanistan and Central Asia, began to employ Maratha cleik- 
Maratha soldiers and Maratha financiers. The' Marathi langud{,i 
lame to be the language not only of the Abmadnagar ofliiii 
but of the Abmadnagar court. But while the Musulman offii idK 
dissipated their vigour in vice and riot, the Hindus, owing to tin 
teachings of the saints of Pandharpur, led clean and manly live- 
.So it came about that the religious movement inade ready the p itn 
for the national hero who was to free Maharashtra from the foreign 
yoke. When he appeared, great beyond human anticipation, religion 
gave to his genius a fervour which he was able to impart to thr 
comrades of his youth and the peasants of his father’s villages. Thu^- 
inspired, his hall-trained levies fought wjth the valourof Coitiv 
companions or of Cromwell’s cuirassiers. 


CHAPTER III 

SHIVAjrs BIRTH AND BOYHOOD 
a.d. 1627 TO 1646 

Tub marriage of Shahaji to Jijabai appears, in spite of the differc.uc- 
between Malop Bhosle and Lakhoji Jadhavrao, to have been ioi the 
first few years happy enough. In 1623. Jijabai bore her lord a son, 
three years after their marriage. He was called Sambhaji and 
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Pie 'a great favourite of his father, just as Shahaji*had been 
loji. On April 10, 1627,' after an interval of foui years, she 
iShahaji a second son. Several stories are told in support of the 
^pal belief that th? boy was an incarnation of the god Shiva, 

ferming one is to be found in the Shedgavkar Bnkhar. During 
fr'stormy years that followed the birth of Sambhaji, Shahaji, 
gaged in the warlike enterprises entrusted to him by Malik Ambar, 
ltd no time to pay his wife conjugal attentions. One night he 
l^amt that he saw a Gosati or Hindu anchorite, clad in rags and 
leared with yellow ashes, stand by his bedside and put a mango 
his hand. ‘Share the Iruit with your wife,’ said the anchorite, 
pand you will become the father of a son who will be an incarnation 
of the god Shiva. You must never force him to salute a Musulman 
and after his twelfth year you must leave him free to act as ho 
pleases.’ When Shahaji awoke from his dream, he found a mango 
in his hand, visited his wife and shared it with her. The olFspring 
of this reunion was the boy Shivaji, born on April 10, 1627. Convinced 
that the anchorite whom he had seen in his dream was the god Shiva, ^ 
Shahaji gave the new-born child the name of Shivaji, just as Maloji 
had called Shahaji after the Musulman saint Shah Sharif. According 
to another story, Shahaji had a vision of Shiva after Shivaji’.s birth 
and was then told by the god that the new-born boy was his own 
incarnation.'® When Shivaji was born, his mother Jijabai was living 
in a hou.se on the top of the Shivner fort close to Junnar. A ruined 
wall still stands on the site where the house stood and a marble tablet, 
inserted in it under the orders of the Bombay Government by the 
late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, keeps alive the memory of the greate.st 
.of Indian kings and of one of the wisest and best of modern 
; Englishmen. 

* Even Shivaji’s early days were not free from peril and adventure. 
^Before his birth, his grandfather Lakhoji Jadhavrao had joined the 
..'Moghuls, and Shahaji by refusing to follow his example had incurred 
^is bitter enmity. The quarrel was taken up by the other nobles in the 
pMoghul service. And although Lakhoji Jadhavrao died in 162f), 
gEreacherousIy assassinated at Daulatabad by Murtaza Nizam Shah II,. 
"le hatred borne by the Moghuls to Shahaji survived Lakhoji 
Jadhavrao’s death. A certain Mhaldar Khan, originally appointed by 
lurtaza Nizam Shah II to be gov^ernor of Trimhak, deserted to Shah 
Jehan. Wishing to secure the favour of the emperor, he arrested 
tiahaji’s wife (a. n. 163-1). Jijabai succeeded in hiding Shivaji but 
Je herself was confined in the fort of Kondana. During the three 
rs, 1633 to 1636, in which Shahaji defied the Moghuls, they made 
Swery effort to find out .Shivaji’s hiding place, that they might hold 
as a hostage for his father. But Jijabai’s wit baffled them, and 
(ivaji remained safe until Shahaji’s final surrender. Even then 
livaji could not enjoy his father’s protection. In 1630 Shahaji had 
tracted a second marriage with Tukabai, a girl of the Mohite 


^ Mayaihi Uihasanchi Sadhane, pp, 42-3. 
* Sabhasad Bakhctr, p. 2. 
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family. This family, although of ancient descent,-wa^ inferior m rank 
to that ol Lakhoji Jadhavrao, and after his second marriage, Jijabai 
seems to have biokeii off all but formal relations with, her husband. 

When Shivaji was ten years old {]6-'17), it becamj time according 
to the custom of the day to arrange his marriage ^ for that purpose 
Jijabai took her son to Bijapur. There he was wedded to one Saiha i, ' 
the daughter of V ithoji Mo hite Newaskar. Even at this early age tlie 
boy is said to have shown symptoms of what his future career was 
to be. He made a public protest when he saw some Musulmiin 
butchers driving cattle to the slaughter-house and he refused to bow 
to the king of Bijapur in the manner required by the etiquette of the 
court. Fearing that the unruly boy might injure his own prospects 
of advancement, Shahaji was glad to send Shivaji with his mothei 
out of Bijapur (a.d. 16-18). He ordered Jijabai ttoi-rcside at his fiel 
of Poona and Supa. To assist ^her in its manage^ntt he appointed 
a trusted Brahman officer named Dadoji Kondade^- ’ ‘ 

It is hardly necessary ta mention that Pppna then had no 
resemblance to what It now is. To-day two gre^ rival cities jostle 
"each other on the banks of the two rivers, tlie and the MuUi 

'\ mighty cantonment seven miles in length stretches from the cavaln 
lines at Ghorpurt to the artillery lines at Kirkee, and, six miles m 
breadth, stretches from East Kirkee to the hayrq^iks at Vanaicli 
To the west, overlooking tlje plain on which fell t^e 'Maratha Empii t 
rises the beautiful palace erected by Sir Bartle l^rere. Through fhi 
whole length of the cantonment runs the broaePgauge track of llu 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, joining Poona on the west lo 
Bombay and on the east to Calcutta and all qentral India. Wide 
roads shaded by gigantic banyan trees and bordere4 hy> riding paths arc 
daily crowded with motor vehicles and horsemen. .In the heart of llu 
cantonment are the grounds and buildings of the-Ppi>toa Gymkhana 
famous for a long series of struggles between the cricketers of \si,i 
and Europe. Directly to the north of the Gymkhanh is the stone pili 
known as the Council Hall, where the Executive (^verijment meet and 
where the King’s representatives hold their annual levges. Opposiu 
to the east of the Council Hall is a gloomy by^diJ^S i*^ which iln 
records of the Peshwas have lain for a hundred years, wrapped in 
a sleep which is slowly yielding to the industry* of modern scholais 
But the chief marvel and beauty of the Poona caritownept is the gre it 
dam built in 1860 by the liberality of Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai. Tli< 
waters ol the Mula, pent up by a stone masonry wall, flow level with 
its banks throughout the year. Fine trees fringe its borders for man’ 
miles up stieam. Along its course rise stately villas and over it-, 
waters flit boats plied by English and Indian rowers. To the norlli 
of the river may be seen the vast front of the Deccan College, of 
which the wide courtyards and red roofs bring back to memory the 
names of many famous men. To the south of the cantonment lies the 
city of Poona, a .spot more interesting even than its rival to ihi 
passing iiaveller. In its very heart rise the giant bastions of the 

^ Another account makes Saibal daughter of Jagi^i^J^Nimbalkar. 
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^^'ada, which to-day overawe the spectator as they did in 
'of Bajirao II. To the north ot it stands the ancient palace 
Rurandares, a noble family who boast with pride that the first 
“in Peshwa was once a petty clerk in their ancestor’s office, 
ae east stands the home of the Pastes, which like the ancient 
Hings of the Italian nobles is half a house and half a fortified 
!ie. Behind the Shanwar Wada once stood the palace of Nana 
^Mdnavis. Its site is now occupied by the building’s of the New 
Iglish School. To the west the mighty temple of Onkareshwar 
£S down in its austere beauty on the last resting place of the 
Sfahman caste of Poona. 

In Sbivaji’s youth the scene was very different. Poona was then 
a- cluster of tiny huts on the right bank of the Muta. It derived its 
Iqame of ‘the meritorious town’ from the sanctity which in India 
paftaches to the confluences of rivers. About half a mile from the 
'little hamlet, the Muta joined the Mula. But no dam then kept the 
‘ -jMula full. In the rainy season a vast volume of water due to the heavy 
Tains in the western hills poured to waste down the Muta from^ 
'Sinhgad and down the Mula from the Sahyadris. The two streams 
after joining flowed, often half a mile wide, into the Bhima, the 
Krishna, and lastly into the Bay of Bengal. Directly the rains ceased, 
the Mula and Muta, from great livers, dwindled to petty streams, 
which in April and early May almost wholly disappeared. Where the 
roads and the railways now run along the river’s bank, there grew 
then a thick belt of undergrowth infested by wolves and panthers. 

; "To-day a canal system and a number ot artificial reservoirs have 
turned the country round Poona into a smiling plain. In Shivaji’s 
^ -childhood it was a barren wilderness. The wars between Ahmadnagar 
f and Bijapur, between Bijapur and the Moghuls, and those of Malik 
-■^Ambar and Shahaji against both, had ruined the entire Deccan.'- To 
'•'grow a crop was merely to invite a troop of hostile cavalry to cut 
‘tit and probably kill its owner. Nor was this the only danger. The 
invaders usually carried away with them the children of both sexes 
|:and the young women and forcibly converted them. The father of 
tthe founder of Ahmadnagar and the first king of Golconda were thus 
parried into captivity and made Mohammedans. Ramdas in his well- 
snown sketch of a Hindu’s life mentions, evidently as a most ordinary 
vent, that the Hindu’s young wife is carried away and married to a 
tusulman." As Poona and Supa w-ere Shahaji’s private fief, the 
galignity of his enemies applied itself deliberately to their destruction, 
he rustic population had either fled or perished. Wild beasts of all 
;inds took their place and the few men who peopled the huts on the 
bank of the Muta were fishermen who lived by catching the fish 
-the two rivers. 

• ^ii<’h was the estate from which Jijabai, her son and her clerk. 


the last war between Bijapur and the Moghuls, Mahomed Adil Shah 
^mstated all the country within twenty miles of his capital. The Moghuls to 
Hmhh him devastated as much again. 
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had to obtain their living. Ordinary persons would have given up 
tile attempt in despair. But Jijabai and Dadoji Kondadev were not 
ordinary persons. Sooner than share with a younger wife the 
affections of Shahaji, the proud lady was ready, if n£ed be, to starve. 
Dadoji Kondadev was a very able man. A Deshasth Brahmin, born 
in Malthan in the Poona district^ he had, somehow, in the course of a 
varied service, acquired a perfect knowledge of revenue administration. 
This he now applied with signal success to the ruined fief. He 
attracted cultivators from the hilly tracts and the neighbouring 
districts by offering them rent-free lands. He kept down the wiki 
beasts by giving huntsmen rewards, probably from his own savings. 
But when crops once more began to appear on the barren plains, 
robbers and free lances began to carry off the harvests and enslan 
the villagers. Dadoji Kondadev met the danger by arming bands ni 
hillmen from the Sahyadris, who with a little training soon macli' 
a raid on Poona, a perilous undertaking. His success attraclLtl 
Shahajl's notice and he added to Dadoji’s charge two new estates 
^leccntly given him by the Bijapur Giovernment. They are now known 
as the Tndapur and Baramati taluks of the Poona collectorate. Tin. 
Englishman who to-day visits Baramati will see along the banks ol 
the Karha river, as far as the horizon, field after field of gigantic 
sugarcane. In Shivaji’s time no canals carried water to all parts ol 
the taluka. Nevertheless, then as now, the soil was black and ririi, 
and in .good years yielded an abundant harvest. Of the resources ol 
his new trust Dadoji made the fullest use. With the surplus rcvemit 
he planted mango and other fruit trees. Between Shirwal and Poona, 
where the mango orchards throve better than in other places, he 
founded a village and named it after his master's son. It is known 
as Shivapur to this day. To great energy, thrift and experience, 
Dadoji added what was rarer sliU in those times, namely, perfect 
honesty. A charming tale has been handed down which illustrates 
this. One day as Dadoji strolled through one of the shady grou' 
at Shivapur, a large and luscious mango caught his eye. The (im 
was hot; he wa.s tired and thirsty with labour. Unconsciously h, 
stretched out his h.and and plucked it. Then he realized too late tli.ii 
h(> had stolen fruit which belonged to his master. In an agon\ of 
irm.n-sc he begged his companions to cut off the offending ri.ght liantl 
tli-it h.ul m.ide'him sin. They very properly refused and bade liin. 
think no more of the matter. Nevertheless it still so weighed on hi'' 
nTind tliat for many months he wore coats without a sleeve for hh 
right arm. ‘For,’ so he would say, ‘if my right arm had had its 
dcs-erls, it would have been cut off as a punishment.’ At last the 
story i-'^arhed Shahajl's ears. ^ He, not without difiicultv, persuaded 
his retainer to forget his trifling fault and wear coats like other 
people. 

Siiivaji \yas between ten and eleven years old= when he first went 
to Poona with his mother Jijabai. Unhappilv no portrait survives of 
toe great king when he was still a boy. . But he had suffered troubles 


' Ranade, p. 63. 


® ShivdigvijayCL Bakhar. 
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^ariy. He had long been separated from his father anfl to avoid 
®^tivity he had lived for years hidden in woods and caves. It is 
possible, therefore, that, although his cheeks were rounder and his 
?ikkin smoother, he did not much differ in boyhood from the pictures 
:'%hich still exist of Shivaji in manhood. The brow is wrinkled as if 
.with grave and constant thought. The cheeks are burnt with long 
exposure to sun and rain and deeply furrowed as if with anxiety and 
care. But the nose is curved like a falcon’s beak. I'he eyes are large 
.and bold. The thin lips are compressed with inflexible resolution. 
The whole face speaks eloquently of trouble bravely borne and 
dangers triumphantly surmounted. Shivaji’s body was short but 
broad and strongly built. And a legend surviws lliat, like those of 
.Vrjuiia, the epic archer, the fingers of bis long sinewy arms reached 
below his knees. Dadoji Kondadev had the good sense to understand 
that he owed a duty to his master’s son as well as to his master’s 
lands. He collected round Shivaji other boys of his own age. The 
best known were Tanaji Malusare, a petty baron of Unirathe village 
in the Konkan, Baji Phasalkar, the deskniukh of the valley of Muse, 
and Yesaji Kank, a small landholder in the Sahyadris. Dadoji hadT 
Shivaji anti his companions instructed in all the warlike exercises ol 
the time. He had himself seen a good deal of fighting and no doubt 
supplemented the teaching of the paid instructors by tales of his own 
experiences in the field. He also realized that an exact knowledge of 
the wild lands in the Mawal, of the passes to the Konkan and of tlie 
folds in the Sahyadri hills was at lea-St as valuable as skill in martial 
exercises or an acquaintance with the tactics of the clay. Encouraged 
by Dadoji Kondadev, .Shivaji and his companion.s wandered for days 
together through the Krishna valley, through the forests on the banks 
of the Koyna, along the winding course ol the Indrayani, or followed 
the Bhima river to its source upon the shaggy sides of mighty 
Bhimashankar. But Dadoji Kondadev was not only an efficient land 
agent and a veteran of Shahaji’s wars; he was also, as became a 
Brahman, a profound scholar. He had built a i-oomy house for Jijabai 
and Shivaji, which he named the Raj Mahal, close to the right bank 
of the Mula, where stretches now the Municipal frarden to the east 
of the Shanwar Wada. There on winter evenings he would gather 
round him Shivaji and his friends and expound to them the teachings 
of Dnyandev and ofi the other saints of Pandharpur. When they grew 
weary of abstruse doctrines, he would lake up the Sanskrit scrolls 
and by the smoky light of a wick soaked in oil, hi: would first read 
and then translate to them tales of Bhima the strong, of the archery 
of .Arjuna, of the chivalrous courage of Vuilhishlhir.T. Or he would 
repeal to them the wise sayings of Bhishma, in which are contained 
the experience and wisdom of two (housanii years of ludi.in war, 
statesmanship and government. 

There were other influences too at work on Shivaji 's character. 
The '.cenery round Poona is of the most inspiiing kind. To the west 
are the tremendous barrier ranges of the Salnailiis. Onl\ twelve 
miles to the south stands out the colossal fortio'.'i of Siahg.id. To 
the south-west may be dimly seen the peaks ot Rajg.ic and Torn.t, 
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which, wlwn outlined against the setting sun, arouse even to-day 
emotion in the phlegmatic Englishman. Thirteen miles to the north 
of Poona lies Aland!, the spot where Dnyandev entered his living 
tomb and to which, now, as in Shivaji’s time, thousands of pilgrims 
bearing yellow flags make their way from Pandharpur. But there 
was yet another influence more powerful than either Dadoji Kondadev’s 
teachings or the grandeur of the landscape. Jijabai, fatherless, 
deserted bv Iier husband and by her eldest son, found a solace for her 
grief in Shivaji, the one possession left her. She lavished on her son 
ail and more than all a mother’s love. At the same time she bade 
him never forget that he was descended both from the Yadavas ol 
Devagiri and the Raiias of Udaipur. She recited to him the Puranas 
with their marvellous feats of war and daring. But she wished to sue 
him jiious as well as bra\e. She made him pray constantly at the 
little village shrine which still may be seen in Poona not far from the 
site of Jijabai’s home. There too she welcomed kathekaris or 
religious preachers to translate and expound to him, better than even 
Dadoji could do, the various virtues and merits of Krishna. ‘Thus 
■^rew Etruria strong’ ; and Shivaji at eighteen was a man, tireless, 
fearless and deeply devout. 

It was now time for Shivaji to choose a career. As the son of tlie 
former regent of Ahmadnagar, as the grandson of Lakhoji Jadhavrao, 
as a near kinsman of the ancient house of Phaltan, Shivaji was one 
of the natural leaders of the Maratha people. There were several 
courses open to him. Like some of the barons of the time he could 
live on Shahaji’s estate, amuse his leisure with strong drink, fill hb 
zenana with the rustic beauties of the neighbourhood and perform just 
as little military service as would enable him to retain such fiefs as he 
might inherit from his father. But to the son of Shahaji and the 
grandson of Maloji such a life probably never offered much temptation. 
The second course was that favoured by Dadoji Kondadev. He could 
go to Bijapur, join the king’s service as a subordinate of Shahaji, as 
Stimbhaji had clone, and with him rise to a high place among the 
factious nobles who surrounded Mahomed Adil Shah. But Shivaji 
was well aware of the weakness of the Bijapur government. He 
knew that behind the glitter^ of the court there were waste, mi.s- 
management and incapacity. At Bijapur, just as there had been at 
.Ahmadnagai-, (here was a constont and furious rivalry between the 
Deccan and the foreign parties. Either faction, in order to gratify 
private spite, were prepared to call in the Moghuls and ruin their 
country. Shivaji realized that sooner or later a liouse so divided must 
fall a prey to the disciplined Moghuls, whose forces were led by 
royal princes who were among the first captains of the time. A third 
course open to Shivaji was to seek his fortune at Delhi. The son of 
Shahaji Bhosle would no doubt have received a high post in the 
Moghul army. There his natural gifts would certainly have won him 
most honourable distinction. But to adopt this course would have 
been to desert his country and to stand by while Aurangzib’s armies 
enslaved the Indian peoples and insulted their religion from the 
Rhima to Rameshwaram. There was yet another course open to the 
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yflhrig noble and that was to attempt the liberation of iIjc Maratha 
' ra^e. It was a well-nigh hopeless task. After three centuries oi 
^slavery the wish for Ireedom was all but dead and Inecl, il at all, 
in a few hill tracts in the Mawal and the Konkan. He could expect 
-no aid from otlier Maratha nobles. All that the Ghorpades, the 
Mores, the Manes, the Savants and others aspired to was their own 
- advancement at court or the enlargement of their fiefs at the expense 
of their neighbours. Without resources he must raise an armj. He 

must inspire it by his own vvoids and acts with high ideals. He must 
fight against his own relatives and countrymen. He must incur 
charges of treason and charges of unfilial conduct. In the end, he 
would most likely see his hopes shattered, his friends butchered, and 
himself condemned to a cruel and a lingering death. Yet this was the 
course which Shivaji resolved to adopt. He did so, not with the rash 
presumption of youth, but alter deep deliberate thought, alter long 
discussion with the Iriends of his boyhood, with Dadoji Kondadev 
and with his mother Jijabai. Having once adopted it he never 

swerved from it until his work was done. More than 2,50U 

years before, three immortal goddesses had called on another 

eastern prince to decide questions very similar to those which now 
confronted Shivaji. But lar other than that of Paris was the judg- 
ment of Shahaji’s son. He turned aside trom the rich promises ol 
Hera and the voluptuous smiles of .\phroditc and without a single 
backward glance placed the golden fruit in the hands of Pallas 
Athene. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE RISE OF SHIVAJI 
A.D. 1645 TO 1654 

As early as 1643 Shhaji, then only sixteen years old, had begun the 
work of preparation.' In that year he appointed his own nominee 
as priest in the temple of Rohideshwar near the fort ol Rohida in 
the Mawal, and won over to his side the afl’ections not only of the 
hillmcn of the neighbouring valleys but also of the Bijapur officer 
Dadaji Deshpande.-^ By the year 1645, Shivaji’s conduct led the 
Bijapur vizier to write a sharp letter to Dadaji Deshpande warning 
him against associating with Shivaji. This letter caused serious 
alarm to Dadaji’s father Narsu, and Dadaji mentioned this in a letter 
to Shivaji. The latter in reply disclaimed all disloyalty to Bijapur but 
announced that the god Shiva. W'ho resided in Rohideshwar, had 


‘ As early as 1639 Shiva]! had had a seal prepared with the inscription, 
‘ Although the first moon is small, men see ti.at it will grow gradually. This seal 
befits Shivaji the son of Shahaji.’ Rajvvade, Marathi Uihasattchi S<tdhane, 

He took an bath to serve Shivaji. Rajwade, Marathi Itihasanchi Sadhane, 
Vol. IS, p. 269. 
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promised Aim liis help and that with it he would found an indepejidcni 
Hindu monarchy.^ 

It was however in the monsoon of IGlfi that Shivaji first seriousK 
put his hand to his life work by the seizure of Torna.-* His choice 
no doubt fell upon Torna because it lay on the southern frontier ol his 
father’s fief. Attack would come probably from that direction. To 
the north the fief bordered on the Moghul province of Ahmadnagai, 
The western frontier was gaurded by the forests and mountains ol tin, 
Sahyadri range, through which no army would pass if it could Iwlp 
it. The eastern frontier was no doubt exposed, but to come b\ ,m 
eastern route Irom Bijapur to Poona was a long way round. '1)il | 
foit of 'forna had a commandant and a small garrison. But dunim ' 
the heavy monsoon rains, when no military operation was conducted, 
it was the custom of the Torna garrison to leave the hill-top and hit - 
in the valley. Taking advantage of this circumstance, Shivaji and 
his three chief companions Yesaji Rank, Tanaji Malusare and Haji 
Phasalkar, with a following of about a thousand men occupied Toiiia 
without bloodshed. There, with the same good fortune that Iwd 
attended his grandfather Maloji, he found, while digging in tin; 
fortification, which had fallen into disrepair, a large hidden treasine 
The Torna commandant indignantly reported Shivaji’s conduct to tin ' 
Bijapur government. But Shivaji had already made a counter chaigc, 
He complained to the king’s ministers that the commandant Inul 
without leave deserted his post and that they had far better enliiM 
the fort to one as vigilant in the king’s interest as Shivaji was. Ik 
supported his complaint by a distribution among the ministers ol p.ut 
ol the Torna treasure. The commandant’s report fell upon deaf Uiii'' 
and instead of satisfaction he received a reprimand.'* When Slu\<iji 
tillered to pay a larger rent than had ever been previously paid loi 
the Imids round Torna, it was added to his father’s fief. With Hit 
lemaining treasure Shivaji bought arms, cannon and ammuniliun, 
laised a force of hillmen on the same lines as those upon which D.icloji 
had raised his guards, and fortified another hill about six miles a\\ii\ 
Jiom Toma. It was then known as Morbad, but he changed its name 
to Rajgad or the king’s fort, the name by which it is known to-din. 

^ boldness of this act attracted all the vouth of Poona and the i 
neighbourhood. .Vmong those who now ardentK embraced Shivaji's 
cause were Moro Pingle, Annaji Datto, Xiraji Pandit, Raoji Somnath, 
Datlaji Gopinath, Raghunath Pant and Gangaji Alangaji. They weie 
dll Brahmans and were most of them sons of clerks appointed in 
Dadoji to hel^p him in the management of the estate. But Dadoji 
Kondackv, whose ambition was that Shivaji should rise to distinction 
in the Bijapur service and who was at once a loyal servant of Shahaji 
ami a loyal subject of Mahomed Adil Shah, protested vigorously 
He mamtained that he, and not Shivaji. was the manager of the fief, 
that Shivaji had acted without his sanction. Had Shivaji sent a 
written request for leave to occupy Morbad, his father’s influence 


Raiwade^ Sad/uMe, p. 267. « Ibid., p. 269. 

Knaft Khan^ Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VH, p. 257, 
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■^ould possibly have secured il. As it was, the king wodid not fail 
^to punish ShahajJ and Dadoji as well. But Shivaji hacl alreafh 
Considered fully his acts. He believed himself the trustee of a divine 
ta.sk. He had hjf. mother’s full support. He bore patiently Dadoji’s 
reproaches. But at the same time he directed Moro Pingle to 
complete as rapidly as possible the fortifications of Rajgad. Dadoji, 
finding his own prote.sts unavailing, called round him all the old clerks 
and servants of the fief and bade them address Shivaji. He paid as 
little attention to them as to Dadoji. At last the old man wrote a 
formal letter of complaint to Shahaji at Bijapur. 

The latter for the last ten years had troubled little or nothing about 
his first wife and her son. In 1637, the year after he joined the 
service of Bijapur, he was appointed under Randulla Khan, second in 
command of an army collected to subdue the south-eastern coast of 
India. Ever since the battle of Talikota, the Golconda and Bijapur 
kings had tried to extend their power over the territories of Vijaya- 
nagar and reduce the petty chiefs and landholders, who on its 
destruction bad made themselves independent. But the wars with 
Ahmadnagar had diverted the attention of Bijapur, and the kingdom 
of Golconda had so far profited most by the fall of Ramraj. In 16.37 
Bijapur, freed by the destruction of its ancient rival, resolved to 
conquer as much as it could of .southern India. Shahaji and Randulla 
Khan spent the year 1637 in overcoming the resistance of a powerful 
chief named Kemp Gauda, whose capital was Bengrul or Bangalore. 
At the close of the year Randulla Khan was recalled and Shahaji 
succeeded to the supreme command. The rapacity of the veteran 
general soon made itself felt and the Bijapur army overran Kolar. 
Dood, Balapur and Sira. These districts were conferred on Shahaji 
as military fiefs. After he had conquered the whole plateau round 
Bangalore, he descended the Eastern Ghats to subdue the ancient 
country of the Cholas. 

As already related the invasion of Malik Kafir overthrew all the 
dynasties of southern India. From this invasion Tanjore never 
recovered. The rise of Vijayanagar was more fatal to it even than 
the assaults of Malik Kafir. It lingered on, however, in name until 
A.D. l.fi.30. At that time the prince of Tanjore, Vir Shekhar, was 
the deadly enemy of Chandra Shekhar, the prince of Madura. After 
various turns of fortune Vir Shekhar overthrew his foe and look 
Madura. Chandra Shekhar, to recover it, called to his help Krishna 
Raya, the king of Vijayanagar. The result was the usual one in 
such cases. The Vijayanagar army overthrew Vir Shekhar. The king 
annexed Tanjore and gave it in fief to one Shivappa Naik, one of the 
royal princes. Chandra Shekhar was for some time allowed to reign 
in Madura as a puppet king. But before his death Madura had 
become the fief of a certain Vishvanath Naik, a general of Vijaya- 
nagar. After Talikota, Tanjore and Madura again became independent 
principalities. In Shahaji’s time Raghunath Naik was chief of 
Tanjore. He passed his time in fighting with Vyankat Naik, the lord 
of the great fortress of Jinji, and Trimal Naik, who owned the large 
town of Trichinopoly to the south of the Coleroon River, the name 
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g-iven to Ithe Caveri before it reache/ the sea. Shahaji, taking 
advantage of their quarrel, reduced all three disputants to a common 
obedience to the Bijapur government. 

Sharaji, busy in the work of conquest and adijiinistration, paid 
little attention to Dadoji Kondadev’s complaint and does not appear 
to have answered his letter. But the Bijapur government now began 
lo look askance at Shix’aji’s conduct and called on Shahaji for an 
explanation of it. Shahaji even then did not treat the matter seriously. 
He wrote a soothing reply to Bijapur and sent a letter to Shivaji in 
which he suggested that he had better not fortify Rajgad. The 
evident indifference of Shahaji, the obstinacy of Shivaji, and the fears 
which Dadoji felt for the future of both, preyed on his mind. He fell 
ill. Shivaji, greatly attached to him, nursed him with filial devotion. 
He sent for the best available doctors to treat him. But care undid 
the work of their medicines. In a few weeks the old man reached 
the threshold of death (A.n. 1047). He sent for Shivaji and told him 
that his remonstrances had all been in what he had thought to be 
Shivaji’s interest. He then summoned his principal subordinates. In 
their presence he handed over the keys of the treasury to Shivaji ami 
bade them regard him as their master. Having thus indirectly given 
his approval to Shivaji’s acts, he commended his family to the young 
man’s care and shortly afterwards breathed his last.' Dadoji’s dying 
words made a deep impression on those who were present to hear 
them. Rut two of his chief subordinates were absent. These were 
Phirangoji Narsala, the commandant of Chakan, a fortified town to 
the north of Poona, and Sambhaji Mohite, the brother of Tukabai 
Mohite, Shahaji ’s .second wife, and commandant of Supa, a similar 
town to the .south-east of Poona. Phirangoji Nar.sala, on hearing 
that Dadoji Kondadev had resigned his trust into Shivaji’s hands, 
agreed readily to do the same. Shivaji confirmed Phirangoji Narsala 
in his post and incrca.scd his charge by adding to it some of the 
villages in the neighbourhood. Sambhaji Mohite, however, was proof 
against all persua.sions. When Shahaji and Jijabai quarrelled on 
Tiikabai’s account, Sambhaji Mohite took his sister’s side and bore 
no friendly feelings to Jijab.'ii’s son. He informed Sbivaji politely 
that the trust confenccl on Dadoji Kondadev lapsed on the latter’s 
death to the trustor. Ho (Sambhaji Mohite) inusl therefore await 
Shahaji ’.s orders before lie could acknowledge Shivaji ns his superior. 
.Argument was useless, so Sbivaji used force. With .100 picked men 
he made a sudden night march to Supa, surprisi'd S,ainbhaji Mobile 
in his bed, look bis guards prisoners and after enlisting in his oxvn 
service those who were willing, sent the rest together with Sambhaji 
Mohite to Bangalore, the headquarters of Shahaji ’s government. As 
it did not occur to the officers in charge of Indapur and Baramati to 
di.sputc Shivaji’s authority, Shivaji had now acquired complete control 

^ Grant Duff, (Vol. I, p. 133), xvrites that Dadoji advised Shivaji to prosecute 
his plans of independence, to protect Brahmans, cows and cultivators, to preserve 
the temples of the Hindus from violation and to follow the fortune which lay 
before him. But there i.s nothing so direct as this in the Chitnis Bak/iar. Ranade 
(p. G6), merely states, ‘ The old man yielded and blessed Shivaji before he died,’ 
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of his father’s Poona estates. He was, therefore, tit liberij' to resume 
his former scheme and piotecl himself against attack from the Bijapur 
government. He had tilreadj, by the occupation of Torna and 
Rajgad, secured Jiis south-western frontier. But twelve miles immedi- 
ately south ot Poona was the great lortre.ss of Kondana. \Vhoe\er 
held it dominated not onh the khita \allev but the Poona plain as far 
as Chakan. It was in charge of a Musiilman commandant whose 
name has not survived. For a sum of monev he consented to surrender 
it, and Shivaji after entering it changed its name to Sinhgad or the 
‘lion’s fort’. 

To the south-east ol Sinhgad was, if possible, a still more 
stupendous natural stronghold. Its name was Purandar, another 
name for the god Indra, and it overlooked the plateau above the 
Sinhgad hills, in which lies Saswad, the burial place of Sopana. If it 
could be taken, the whole of Shivaji’s southern frontier would be safe. 
The Bijapur government had entrusted Purandar to a Brahman called 
Nilkanth Naik. ' All that is recorded of him is that he had an 

ungovernable temper. On one occasion his wife objected to his 

conduct. He had her promjjth- blown from the mouth of a cannon. 
In youth he had been a great Iriend ol Shahaji and his sons knew 
Shivaji well. The fiery old commandant died about the same time as 
Dadoji Kondadev ; and the eldest son Pilo, without orders from 
Bijapur, not only assumed command ol the fori, but usurped all the 
lands and revenues allotted to the commandant. The younger 
brothers claimed that they, as sons of the same father, had equal 

rights with Pilo. Whether the pica was good law in the case of a 

military fiel may be doubted. But in any case they were entitled to 
a hearing, and as the Bijapur government was too slothful to grant 
them one, they appealed to Shivaji. \Vhat luippened afterwards has 
been variously related. According to one authority.' the garrison sent 
Shivaji a message advising him to seize the place himself and so end 
the quarrel. According to a second authority, ‘ the brothers called 
in Shivaji as an arbitrator. He, under pretence of examining the 
property in dispute, seized it. .\ccording to a third authority,' 
Shivaji, hearing of their differences, gave out that he w'as going to 
attack the Nimbalkars of Phaltan. As he went he halted at Saswad 
some six miles from Purandar. It was Divah, or the feast of lamps, and 
Pilo and his two brothers begged him to join them in the festival. He 
accepted the invitation and took part in the merry-making. Next day 
he proposed that he and liis hosts should bathe in the stream which 
flows through Saswad. The brothers agreed and the young men spent 
the morning bathing. When the\ returned to Purandar, Shivaji’s 
ensign flew from the battlement-. Hi- soldiers, m the absence of the 
brothers, and with the connivance of the g.jrrison, had seized the 
fortress. But whatever the true stors mat be-, we need -waste no pit\ 
on the brothers. The fortress, a-' such, wa- worthless tu them. They 
prized it merely for the salary which the commandant dre-w. After 

’^Shivdigvijaya Bakhar\ see also Ranade, p, 30. “ Ranade, p. 91. 

“ Shedgavkar Bakhar. * ShtvdigiHittya Bakhar. 
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its cApture Shivaji ofFefed them, and they accepted, compensation 
elsewhere of gfreater value. To Pilo Nilkanth he gave a wide tract 
of land below the fort and round Purandar village and had a house 
built there for him. Shankarraoji Nilkanth, th^ second brother, 
Shivaji made superintendent of his artillery, elephants and camels. 
The youngest brother also entered Shivaji’s service. Moro Pingle, 
whose skill in fortification had recently been shown at Torna and 
Rajgad, was appointed governor of Purandar. 

Shivaji’s southern frontier was now safe. But he had cKhausted 
the Torna treasure arid the revenues of his father’s fief. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary for him to obtain money. Shortly after 
the capture of Purandar, chance enabled him to supply this need. 
In the centre of one of the most fertile tracts of the Thana coUectorate 
is the rich town of Kalyan. It was then the capital of a province 
entrusted to the care of a Musulman named Mulana Ahmad. 
Completely ignorant of Shivaji’s designs, he had collected the 
government rents of his charge and had sent the money .to .Bijapur. 
With it went an escort large enough to guard it against an dttack 
by a band of hill robbers. As the carts with their escort were winding 
their way through the Konkan, Shivaji, with a body of 300 horse, 
part of the former garrison of Supa, descended tlie Bhor pass west 
of Poona and surprised them. The guards could make no effective 
resistance and Shivaji made himself master of the treasure. Such an 
act meant, of course, open war with Bijapur. So Shivaji followed 
it up by a surprise attack on the neighbouring forts.' He took no 
less than nine. Of these the most important were Lohgad, Rajmachi 
and Rairi. Rajmachi is a stupendous hill at the foot of the Bhor pass. 
Rairi, which afterwards became Shivaji’s capital, will be described in 
a later page. Lohgad stands above the Bhor pass and, with its twin 
fortress Visapur,- is a familiar object to travellers from Poona to 
Bombay. Strange legends are still told of this ancient fort. The 
best-known is the following. In early days, before the Bahmani 
kingdom had arisen and before Islam had become the state religion, 
six Musulman saints came to convert the Deccan. One of these was 
named Umar Khan, and his mission led him into the Indrayani valley. 
There, however, the fame of a Hindu anchorite who lived on the top 
of Lohgad hampered his mi.s.sionary efforts. The Musulman resolved 
to remove bis Hindu rival. He rode up the path until he reached a 
spot where the paths to Lohgad and Visapur bifurcate. He then 
alighted, and roaring p. warning to the anchorite to depart, enforced 
hi.s words by a violent blow of his spear against the hill side. Driven 
hv the s.'iitit’s muscular arm, the spear passed through the edge of the 
cliff, leaving a gigaiitic window or flying buttress against its side. 
Tiie anchorue, however, paid no attention. Umar Khan then climbed 
Loiigad, and on its summit found his enemy absorbed in beatific 
contemplation. Still louder Umar Khan bade him begone. Again 

^ Grant Duff gives the names of the forts as Kangooree, Toong, Tikona, 
Bhoornp, Koaree, Lohgad and Rajmachi. 

* Visapur was not fortified until the time of Balaji Vishvanath. 
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the anchorite heeded him not. Umar Khan, exasperated, seized him 
by the leg' and u’ith superhuman force hurled him over the half mile 
which separates Lohgad from Visapur. Even then the anchorite did 
not fall to earthy but borne on by the prodigious power of Umar 
Khan’s right arm, he fell at last in the very centre of the Visapur 
plateau. There a small temple was erected over his body by his Hindu 
followers. At the foot of Lohgad a number of clay horses mark where 
the Musulman saint alighted. Both temple and horses may still be 
seen by the curious. 

While Shivaji took the forts, Abaji Sondev, one of Shahaji’s old 
clerks, now a trusted officer of the young adventurer, rode with a 
body of horse to Kalyan, entered it without resistance, and made 
prisoner Mulana .-^hmad. Shivaji, delighted with this success, 
followed Abaji to Kalyan, treated the captive governor with the 
utmost respect and sent him back honourably to Bijapur. Before he 
arrived there the news of Shivaji’s conduct had reached the city. The 
king was naturally incensed at the rebellion of one whose father had 
risen high in the Bijapur service. A royal letter' was despatched to 
Shivaji censuring his conduct and ordering him to Bijapur. The king 
also directed Shahaji to use his influence with his son. To the foi'mer 
letter Shivaji replied curtly that he would go to Bijapur provided that 
all the territory in his possession should be conferred on him in fiel. 
To his father Shivaji replied that he was no longer a child, but a man 
and master of his own destiny. He had now become an independent 
chief and regarded as his own both Shahaji’s Poona estates and his 
recent conquests from Bijapur. 

The king naturally refused to accept Shivaji’s proposals. They 
were impossible in themselves; and Shivaji’s letter to his father 
showed that he did not expect their acceptance. Mahomed Adil Shah, 
instead of acting on Shahaji’s adviee and sending a force at once to 
overthrow the rebel, conceived the idea that Shivaji was really acting 
under his father’s orders. This idea was fostered by the Musulmans 
at court, jealous of the position which Shahaji had reached by his 
industry and talents. The king resolved to seize .Shahaji’s person. 
It was, howeveJ, necessary to proceed cautiously. An unsuccessful 
attempt would merely drive him into open rebellion. In the royal 
service was an ambitious Maratha noble, called Baji Ghorpade. The 
family had once been known as Bhosle and were probably connected, 
although remotely, with that of Shahaji. They had later taken the 
name of Ghorpade after an ancestor who had first used the ghorpad 
or large lizard for the capture of forts. He had observed that the 
animal could not only climb a perpendicular rock, but could cling to 
it even if pulled with great violence. The Maratha, acting on his 
observation, trained a ghorpad to run up a wall in a given direction. 
Its training complete, he fastened a rope ladder to its tail and made it 
run up the wall ol a fort which he wished to escalade. When the 
ghorpad had reached the summit, a small boy was sent up the ladder. 
The ghorpad, feeling the strain, dug its claws firmly into the earth. 


Shivdigvijaya Bakhar. 
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lhe*bo_v reached the lop, he released the ghofpad and fastened 
ihc rope ladder to the ground with iron pegs. By means of a ladder, 
the storming party reached the top and overpowered the garrison. 
This dei'icc wa.s afterwards used extensively bj both, the Ahmadnagai 
and Bijapur governments. The king had recently conferred the fief 

Mudliol 0)1 Baji Ghorpade and he was now expected to show that 
he had deserved his promotion. He was told treacherously to seize 
Shahaji'.s per.son and hand him over as prisoner to the king. A few 
dais later, Baji Ghorpade visited Shahaji and begged him to 'be 
[ireseiit at a dinner-partj given in his honour. Shahaji accepted the 
ini'iifition and came on the appointed day. When Shahaji reached 
the outer door fihorpade's servants bade him doff his sword and shield 
and dismiss his attendants. Shahaji, possibly suspecting danger, 
lelusi'tl to do so. Ghorpade then offered courteouslv to show bis 
guest over the house. Shahaji followed him until they reached the 
most distant part of it. Suddenly Ghorpade shut and bolted a door 
behind him, thus separating Shahaji’s attendants from their master. 
.Vl the same time a body of Ghorpade’s men hidden in the back ol 
the house rushed on Shahaji and took him prisoner. He was put in 
chains and sent to Mahomed Adil Shah. 

In the royal presence the unfortunate noble vainly protested his 
innocence. The king refused to believe him and ordered him to be 
1)1 icked up in a wall. Masons were sent for. A niche large enough 
to admit a man was made. Into it Shahaji was placed and in front 
ol liim the masons began to build a fresh -wall. As each layer added 
to its height the king shouted at his victim : ‘Confess your guilt and 
s.Tve your life!' At last the layers of bricks reached as high as 
Shahaji ’s chin, leaving only his face visible. .\s Shahaji .still asserted 
that his son Shivaji had acted entirely without his authority, the king 
stopped the masons and left Shahaji as he was. But he told him to 
write to his son and threatened, in case Shivaji did not soon come 
to Bijapur, to close the small aperture that still remained. On 
receiving his lather’s letter Shixaji was in a cruel dilemma. If he 
nent lo Bijapur, he would .dmosi certainly be executed. If he did not, 
his father would d>e in his place, third course was, so it is said, 
'Ug'ge.-'ied to Inin b} his wife Saibai. He sent one of Dadoii’s old 
clciks, Kaghiinath P.ct, to Delhi to invoke the aid of Shah’jchan. 
That emperor had no love for Shahaji, who hail so long defied his 
efforts to conquer \hmadnagar. But the chance of picking a quarrel 
with Bijapur and above all of annexing that part ol .“^hmadnagar 
which had been resigned to Bijapur by the recent treaty, was too good 
to be lost. The emperor sent direct to Shahaji a letter^ dated 
Xovember .10, 1619. In it he wrote that ht overlooked the past and 
that he had sent word to his ambassadors to secure Sliahaji’s relea.se 
and that he accepted him as a noble of the Delhi mipirc. He also 
conferred a dress of honour on Shahaji and gave n command in the 
imperial service to Sambhaji. The arrival of the letter at Bijapur 
must have caused Mahomed Adil Shah some hours of anxious thought. 


‘ .See Appendix. 
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If he killed Shahaji, Shivaji would do homagfe for his recent* conqueils 
to Shah Jchan. The lattei vtuuld gladly hold them as security for tlie 
Bijapur arrears of tribute and would further demand satisfaction lor 
the death of Shahaji, now a subject of Delhi. Shahaji’s friends Murar 
Jagdev, the first minister, and Randulla Khan, Shahaji’s old comrade 
in arms, interceded for him. The king relented, and releasing Shahaji 
from his brick coffin, allowed him to move about in Bijapur city but 
forbade him to leave it. As Shivaji had achieved his object, he no 
longer wished to become a feudatory of Delhi. He begged that belore 
he did so the emperor would gracioii.sly confer on him the deshiniilihi 
revenue or tithes of Junnar and .Ahmadnagar, which were his by 
ancient right. The emperor replied' courteously that he would attend 
to the matter when he returned to Court. Shivaji should then have 
his agent ready and fully instructed to argue his case. 

The position now between Shivaji and the Bijapur go\ernmenl 
was one of stalemate. If Shivaji committed further aggressions, they 
would certainly kill Shahaji. If Mahomed i\di] Shah harmed Shahaji, 
Shivaji would call in Moghul aid. In the circumstances neither party 
wished to begin overt hostilities. But the Bijapur government made 
a secret attempt to capture their enemy.- .Among the latter’s 
conquests was the town of Mahad in the Konkan about fifty miles 
as the crow flies to the south-west of Poona. It is now the head- 
quarters of a taluka in the Ratnagiri district. It was even then an 
important place and Shivaji used often to visit it. This was known 
to the Bijapur government, and one Baji Shamraj was ordered to 
surprise him there and take him dead or alive. As the country 
immediately to the east of Mahad was a fief of a certain Chandra 
Rao More, Raja of Jaoli, he was made privy to the plot and he agreed 
to let Baji Shamraj conceal himsell within his estates. 

Chandra Rao More was one of the most important Hindu nobles 
under the Bijapur government. His chief town Jaoli, now a petty 
village, lay in the valley of the Koyna river, immediately below 
Mahableshwar, to-day the summer capital of the Bombay Government. 
That plateau, which extends from the head of the Krishna valley to 
Panchagni, a distance of nearly twenty miles, is now interested in every 
direction b_v broad red roads and by shady' riding paths that lead the 
visitor to points and clearings, from which can be seen views of 
iinimagined splendour. In the summer months the chief officers of 
the Executive Government and hundreds of visitors from all parts of 
the Presidency come by motor-car or carriage to enjoy the cool breezes 
that blow amid scenes which no other spot in the Bombay Presidency 
can rival. In May and early June when the fierce heat of the plains 
can hardly be borne by Europeans, the days in Mahableshwar are 
pleasant and the evenings chilly. In the morning heavy mists obscure 
the sun, ward off its rays and lie like coverlets of down upon the 
sleeping mountains. In the time of Shivaji the plateau was a trackless 
jungle known as the Nahar Forest. Its one inhabited spot was a 
village now called Old Mahableshwar. It lies on a narrow neck of 


See Appendix. 
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liniJ wberc^ five rivers are supposed lo rise. The chief of these is the 
Krishna, which after a course of many hundreds of miles throws 
itself at leng’th into the Bay of Bengal. Next to it in importance is 
tiic Venna or Yenna, a beautiful stream which, dajnmed' up in the 
centre of the plateau, makes the Mahableshwar lake. The banks of 
the lake are covered with A-egetable gardens and strawberry beds. 
Prom its south-eastern end the river issues again and a mile or two 
further on falls suddenly, at Lingamala, 1,000 feet into the plain 
below, thus forming, especially after the monsoon rains, a waterfall 
ol extraordinary beauty. The third is the Koyna river, the banks 
of which are still covered with dense forest and give shelter to 
Miwhiir and wild dog, panther and tiger. The Yenna’ joins the 
Krishna at Mahuli near Satara. The Koyna joins it at Karad. The 
Krishna, the Yenna and the Koyna flow eastward. The remaining 
two, the Gayalri and the Savilri, flow westward and mingle their 
waters with the Arabian Sea. According to local belief a sixth river 
may Irom time to time be seen by devout Hindu pilgrims. When 
every twelfth year' the planet Jupiter enters the sign of Virgo, the 
st.'itely Ganges pays to her lowlier sisters a visit and for twelve months 
flows by their side in Old Mahableshwar. The sources of rivers arc 
sacred in India as in many ancient countries, and Mahableshwar, the 
source of no less than five, has been sacred from remote times. 
.\mongsl the earliest known pilgrims was Singhaiia, one .of the 
greatest of the Yadava kings. In 1215 he built at the sources of the 
Krishna a small temple and dug a pond in honour of the god Shiva, 
who here is worshipped under the title of Maha-Bal-Ishwar, or god 
the mightiest. 

The 'N'adava kings gave the Mahableshwar plateau and neigh- 
bouring valleys lo the Shirkes, the family renowned by the defeat of 
Malik-ul-Tujar near Vishalgad. After their conquest by the Bahmani 
kings, the Shirkes held Mahableshwar as vassals. With the downfall 
of the Bahmani kingdom the Shirkes fell also. Yusuf Adil Shah, the 
founder of the Bijapur kingdom, offered the Shirkes’ fief to Parsoji 
Hajirao .More, one of his Maratha captains, and gave him 12,000 
troops with which to conquer it. More was completely- victorious. 
.\ftcr a scries of fights he drove the .Shirkes from the lands which 
they had lield for so maa\ years. Scsidtr, the fiel, ’tTisuf .\dll Shah 
conferred on More the title of Chandra Rao, or Moon-lord, lo be held 
by him in perpetuity. Parsoji’s son, Yeshwant Rao, added fresh 
glory to the lamily fai-ne. In the great defeat inflicted in on 

Burhan Nizam Shah 1 by Ismad Adil Shah, Yeshwant Rao captured 
the green standard of the Ahmadnagar arm>. For ihi.-, feat More 
received the iicrDclual title of Raja and leave lo keep the royal 
standard as a trophy. For seven generations the Mores governed 
Jaoli without leaiii'g any enduring trace ol their ruio. The eighth 
ill descent Iroin Raisoji was one Krishnaji, called like Ills forebears 
Chandra Rao More. \Vhen harassed by a rising o( the Koiis or the 
wild tribes of the valleys, he vowed that he would, if successful, give 

^ This period is calied the Kanyagat, 
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,the god Mahableshwar a silver image weighing half a maund. Either 
by the god’s help or his own skill, he put down the rising, and in his 
gratitude he more than kept his promise. He not only had the silver 
image prepared |>ut had a stately temple built, which stands to this 
day. Inside it is a pool into which the waters of the five rivers 
continuously flow. Beside them is a sixth channel reserved for the 
waters of the Ganges. Krishnaji had five sons, Balaji, Daulat, 
Hanmant, Govind and Yeshwanl. The eldest, Balaji, succeeded to 
the title of Raja and Chandra Rao. The younger sons received a 
village each. To Daulat went the village of Shivthar; HanmanI 
inherited Jor; Govind, Jambli; and Yeshwant, Bahuli. In Shivaji’s 
youth Jijabai had taken him on a pilgrimage to Mahableshwar. 
While there she was attracted by the beauty of Balaji More’s three 
daughters.’ She asked for one of them as a bride for Shivaji. But 
Balaji More, who regarded the Bhosles as inferior to his own ancient 
house, declined the offer. When Shivaji later pressed More to join 
in the revolt against the Bijapur government, More again refused, 
pleading this time his loi'alty to Mahomed Adil Shah. At the 
suggestion of the Bijapur goveijnment. More now allowed Baji 
Shamraj to use his fief as a base from which to surprise and kill 
Shivaji. The attempt failed as it deserved. Shi\aji’s spies were as 
well informed as those of Bijapur. He learnt of Baji Shainraj’s 
design, and moving secretly Aom Mahad, fell upon his band 
as they lay in wail and drove them with considerable loss into 
Jaoli. 

In 1653 Shahaji, after four years of restraint, was permitted to 
return to Bangalore. There he found everything in disorder. The 
chiefs whom his armies had subdued had revolted during his absence, 
and in one of the fights which ensued, his favourite son Sambhaji had 
fallen. A Musulman named Mu.stafa Khan claimed to have certain 
rights in the fortress of Kanakgiri, which had been conferred by the 
Bijapur government on Shahaji Bhosle. Instigated, if not actually 
aided, by a member of the royal household named .Afzul Khan, 
Mustafa Khan overpowered Shahaji’s g-arrison and occupied Kanak- 
giri. Sambhaji went there with a force, but found Mustafa Khan 
prepared to resist. Sambhaji .sent a letter to Mustafa Khan, urging- 
him to refer the dispute, to the king at Bijapur. While negotiations 
were proceeding, Mustafa Khan treacherously ordered his artillery- 
men to hit, if they could, Sambhaji and the knot of officers round him. 
The batteries opened fire and a cannon-ball, hitting Sambhaji, killed 
him instantly. The treachery profited Mustafa Khan but little. When 
Shahaji once more reached Bangalore he led another body of troops 
to Kanakgiri and stormed it. With superb generosity he spared the 
life of his son’s assassins. Towards Ghorpade of Mudhol, Shahaji 
displayed a different spirit. Tlie king of Bijapur, anxious to protect 
Ghorpade from his victim’s vengeance, made both parties swear in 
his jiresence never to molest each other and made them as a proof 
of friendship, exchange with each other portions of their lands. 


^ Parasnis MSS. See also Mahableshwar by Rao Bahadur Parasnis. 
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Shahaji kept his promise in the letter but not in the spirit. He sent 
to Shivaji an epistle' in which he wrpte, ‘Be careful to complete tin. 
woik which you ha\-e undertaken. By tlie grace of the Most Hijih 
may the wives of your enemies ever bathe in their.own warm tear-,. 
May God crown your hopes with success and increase your prosperit\. 
You will not fail to be courteous always to Baji Ghorpade, for \ou 
know the great obligations under which he has laid me.’ 

Shivaji priaed highly the words of approval contained in tin- 
missive. He also grasped the real meaning of the last sentence. .\ik 1 
he resolved, when a fitting chance came, to comply with Shahaji'-, 
wishes and exact full vengeance from Baji Ghorpade of Mudhol. 


CHAPTER V 


KARLY SUCCESSES: JAOLI, JANJIRA, AND PRATAFGAD 
A.D. 1655 TO 1669 

Before carrying out Shtihaji’s injunction to punish Baji Ghorpade, 
Shivaji had his own quarrel to settle with Balaji More. He was, 
however, loth to destroy one whom he had known in boyhood and lie 
resolved to make an effort to win over More by personal influence. 
He visited Jaoli himself and in an interview with Balaji More did his 
utmost by appeals to his religion and patriotism to gain to his side 
the reluctant noble. He merely wasted his breath. Balaji during the 
interview tried to secure’* his vistor’s person in order to hand him 
over, just as Ghorpade had handed over Shahaji, to the Bijapur 
government. But Shivaji, who had come prepared for treacher^j , 
broke loose from his assailants and made his escape. Shivaji now- 
despaired of winning More’s alliance. Nevertheless he did not at once 
declare war. He sent to Jaoli two envoys, Ragho Ballal Atre, .n 
Brahman, and Sambhaji Kavaji, a Maratha, to lay before Balaji an 
ultimatum. Its terms were that he should at once join Shivaji and 
give him his daughter in marriage or take the full consequences of 
refusal. More at first affected to grant Shivaji’s demands. Several 
interviews took place, but Balaji evaded a definite answer. .At last it 
becHme chai that More was but-amusing the envoys in order to 
•dme. Gi. i<cei\in^ their report, Slmaji with hi.s'army started as if 
to go to Purandar. By night he changed his direction and occupied 
Mahableshwar. Ragho Ballal Atre now demanded and obtained one 
more interview with More. What happened is obscure. It is probable 
that Shivaji’s envo>s charged Balaji with double dealing and that the 
hitter complained of Shivaji’s invasion. High words were exchanged, 
swords were- d-awn and Ragho Ballal Atre and Sambhaji Kavaji killed 
Moie and his brother flfi.',.-)). Then fleeing into the jungle they 
escaped to Shivaji. The latter had not authorized his envoy’s acts. 


^ Skivdigvijaya Bakhar. 

® The • Mahableshwar Account,’ 
D. B. Parasnis, Mahableshwar, p. 19. 


Parasnis MSS. 


See also Rao Bahadur 
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but. as More's non-acceptance of the ultimatum was tantamount to a 
declaration of war, Shivaji determined to profit by them. He and his 
troops pushed on at once to Jaoli. They were joined by Balaji’s 
brothers, who had long been on bad terms’ with him because he had 
confiscated their villages. Biilaji's minister Hanmantrao and Balaji’s 
, sons offered a gallant resistance. But their men lacked the discipline 
of Shivaji’s force and the skill ot his leadership. Hanmantrao fell 
fighting and Balaji’s sons were overpowered and taken prisoners. 
Shivaji improved the victory to the utmost. He enlisted in his service 
More’s own troops, and with their aid and that of the brothers, to 
whom he restored their villages, he overran in a few days the entire 
fief. In a remote part of it was the strong fort of Wasoia, destined 
many years afterwards to be .an English prison. It fell at the first 
assault and after its fall Shivaji met with no further resistance. He 
could now consolidate his conquest. He found at Jaoli a large 
treasure accumulated by -successive generations of Mores. With part 
of it he improved the temple at Old Maliablesbwar. The remainder 
he put to a more practical u.se, namely, the fortification of Pratapgad.- 

A charming story has been preserved which explains his selection 
of Pratapgad rather than any of the other hills in the neighbourhood. 
It had been the practice of the Bhosle family to visit at least once a 
year the temple of Bhavani, or Parwati, at Tuljapur. After the vision 
in which she pointed out to Maloji the treasure from which the Bhosles’ 
fortunes rose, she had become the special object of the family worship. 
But after Shivaji’s rebellion it was no longer safe for him to make 
a pilgrimage to Tuljapur. For it lay far to the east of his territories. 
He therefore decided lo build a temple at Rairi. For this purpose he 
sent all over India' for a suitable piece of marble for the goddess’ image. 
But one night he saw Bhavani in a vision. She told him that her wi.sh 
was not to have a temple at Rairi bul lo live close to Mahableshwar. 
Shivaji should search until he found a hill Known as the Bhorapyn 
Hill. On its summit he should build a temple for her and a fort for 
himsclf. Next morning Shivaji searched for the Bhorapya Hill. A 
herdsman pointed it oul to him about twelve miles lo the west of the 
Mahableshwar plateau. When he reached it his vision was confirmed 

A The rhyme ' Milale barabhai ani budali Chandra Rai ’ will be found in the 
Shedgavkar Bakhar. 

® I have followed the Shedgavkar Bakhar here. Grant Dnfif makes Shivaji 
build Pratapgad temple later, see Grant Duff, Vol. I, p. 204, I think that the 
former is right ; otherwise Shivaji could not have wcrshippeci Kliavani before the 
battle of Pratapgad. 

A tiny portion of More’s treasure escaped Shivaji’s obseivation. A number ot 
gold coins had been concealed in an earthen pot and buried n a field in the 
Krishna valley. More than ?S0 years aftenvard>- a cultivator accidentally 
unearthed the pot as he ploughed the field. He and his neighbours shared the 
coins among themselves. The find reached the ears of the Musulraan chief 
constable of Panebgani. Unhappily for him he fell a victim to his own covetous- 
ness. Instead of reporting the matter to his superiors, he forced the villagers to 
surrender the treasure and thus misappropriated it to his own use. He was 
arrested. By a curious chance he was tried and convicted by the writer of these 
pages, then Sessions Judge oi Satara, and sentenced to a long term of 
" imprisonment. 

D 
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by the discoA-ery of a stone on which was marked a ling, the special 
mark of Shiva. Shivaji no longer doubted that his dream had come 
through the gates of horn and building a temple to Bhavani placed 
in it the marble idol prepared by him for Rairi. ‘Round the temple 
Moro Pingle, at his master’s orders, built a fortress. To it Shivaji 
gave the name of Pratapgad or ‘the Fort of Glory’. The spot chosen 
by Bhavani did infinite credit to her judgment. From the Koyna 
valley Pratapgad ri.ses over 1,000 feet. But on the western side it 
drops yet another 1,000 feet into the Konkan, and to him who looks 
at it from the Mahad road it offers a spectacle of the most imposing 
kind. At the same time it commands what is now known as the 
Mahad Ghat, the only pass by which the traveller can descend from 
the Krishna or the Koyna valley into the Konkan. The possession 
of this pass was of the utmost value to Shivaji, for it joined up his 
new conquest of jaoli with his former conquests along the western 
seaboard. 

Not long after the fall of Jaoli, an incident happened which showed 
clearly the course which Shivaji had chosen for himself. In a village 
named Golewadi, not far from Wai but in Jaoli territory, lived a 
Maratha named Gole, who on Chandra Rao’s death tried to make 
himself independent. Shivaji put down the rising and took Golewadi 
by storm. In the course of the fighting, Gole’s daughter-in-law, a 
beautiful young woman, was taken prisoner and brought to Shivaji 
by one of his Brahman officers. Shivaji could have placed her in his 
zenana without incurring any reproach. Nevertheless, after praising 
the girl’s beauty, he turned to his officer and said, ‘So fair is she that 
were it in rny power, I should wish to be borne as her son.’' He then 
gave the lady presents such as she would have received had she visited 
her father or her brother and sent her back properly attended to her 
husband. To him he also wrote an assurance that the young woman 
was leaving his custody as pure as when she had entered it. 

In 165G a fresh Avar broke out between Bijapur and the Moghuls. 
Shah Jehan's third son -Vurangzib had treacherously attacked and 
defeated the king of Golcoiida and forced on him a humiliating peace. 
The prince then turned his eyes towards Bijapur. He had long 
disliked the king, Mahomed Adil Shah, who had been on friendly 
terms with his elciesi brother and rival Dara Shukoh. In November 
Mahomed Adil Shah died, leaAung as his .successor his .son Ali 
•Adil Shah. The latter Ava.s only nineteen years of age and .Aurangzib 
saw in the weakness of the 5'oung king a chance of revenging himself 
upon a dead enemy. He insinuated to the emperor that .Ali Adil , 
Shah Avas illegitimate. Bijapur was a tributary state. The succes- 4 
sion, argued the prince, depended on the approval of Delhi. As j 
Ali .\clil Shah had Avithoul rights of inheritance and Avithout 
the emperor’s permission usurped the throne, he should be at once 
deposed. Shah Johan yielded to this reasoning and ordered Aurangzib 

' Sliedgavkar ftakhar. A similar story is told in the Bombay Gazetteer of 
Shivaji and Mnlana Ahmad’s daughter-in-iaw. Both are probably variants of the 
sanie tale. 
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to attack Bijapur. The unhappy young king sued for peate in the 
humblest terms and offered to pay as ransom a crore of rupees. But 
Aurangzib’s aim was to subvert the kingdom. He refused all terms, 
and overrunning Bijapur, pressed the siege of the capital with the 
utmost vigour. Tlie king gave himself up for lost, when an event at 
Delhi completely changed his situation. 

On September 8, 1657, the Emperor Shah Jehan fell seriously ill. 
His eldest son Dara Shukoh, who was at Agra with his father, 
assumed the government. Prince Shuja, Dara’s second brother, was 
governor of Bengal. Prince Murad Baksh, his fourth brother, was 
governor of Ahmadabad. Both Shuja and Murad Baksh rebelled. 
Aurangzib, ‘enriched by the wcaltli taken from the Golconda king 
and general of the Deccan army, raised the siege of Bijapur and 
joined in the rising. What followed is too well known to be related 
in detail. The emperor recovered from his illness and ordered his 
sons to return to their duties. They paid no heed to his orders, but 
attacking the imperial army under Data Shukoh completely defeated 
it at Samaghar, one day’s march from Agra. After the victory of 
the allies Aurangzib imprisoned Murad Baksh, defeated Shuja and 
beheaded Dara Shukoh (a.d. 1658). Then deposing Shah Jehan, he 
mounted the throne in his place. When Aurangzib first marched 
upon Bijapur, Shivaji welcomed him as an ally. He wrote a letter 
to the prince in which he begged that Aurangzib would, on the 
emperor’s behalf, acknowledge his rights over the forts and territories 
conquered by him from Bijapur. Aurangzib, in a letter,' dated 
April 23, 1667, replied in the most gracious terms. He recognized 
Shivaji as the lord of all the territories in his occupation and he called 
upon him as an ally to rejoice in his recent successes. ‘Day by day,' 
wrote the jubilant Moghul, ‘we are becoming more victorious. See ! 
the impregnable Bedar fort, never before taken, and Kalyani, never 
stormed even in men’s dreams, have fallen in a day. Others would 
have tried for days together to take them, but would have tried in 
vain. ’ ^ But the victories which so gratified Aurangzib gave little 
pleasure to Shivaji. He had resolved to free his countrymen from the 
Mu.siilman yoke, and the Moghuls, as the stronger, were more 
noxious to him even than the troops of Bijapur. He tried to make 
a diversion in favour of Ali Adil Shah by invading the Moghul 
provinces. In May 1657 he attacked and plundered Junnar and 
Ahmadnagar. But Aurangzib’s close investment of Bijapur and the 
distress of the king’s government made Shivaji’s raids of little 
importance. Believing that the Adil Shahi dynasty was on the verge 
of extinction, Shivaji tried to make bis peace with Delhi, He wrote 
in a humble strain to Aurangzib. He admitted that he had acted 
improperly, but craved the prince’s pardon. If it were granted, 
Shivaji would nexer again be false to his ally. The letter appears 
to have reached .\urangzib shortly after he had raised the siege of 
Bijapur and when about to enter on his conflict with Dara Shukoh. 
The greatness of his new task made him think but little of the raids 

' Original letter in Parasnis Collection. 
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on Juiinar and Ahmadnagar. On February 24, 1668, he replied* that 
although Shivaji’s past misdeeds could hardly be forgotten, yet, since 
he had repented of them, Aurangzib, as Shivaji would be pleased to 
learn, would overlook his past misconduct. Provided that he kepi 
true to the alliance, Aurangzib would confirm to him not only all that 
he had conquered, but all that in the future he would conquer from 
Bijapur. 

The departure of the Moghuls and the contest of the princes for 
the imperial crown left Shivaji free to renew his campaign against 
Bijapur. The boy king, saved almost by a miracle from Prince 
.\urangzib, should at once have applied himself to the reduction of 
Shivaji. But directly -the Moghul peril abated, the quarrels between 
the foreign and the Deccan nobles rendered the government impotent. 
In Shivaji’s territory reigned everywhere energy and order. He now- 
prepared for an attack on Janjira (a.d. 1659). 

Malik Ambar, when regent of Ahmadnagar, had seen tlie 
advantages of a strong fleet with which to protect his commerce with 
the Persian Gulf. He made a naval base on a rocky island off thr 
Konkan coast about twenty miles due west of Rajgad ; and in 
command of his war-ships he placed a number of his countrymen. 
These Abyssinians were wont to assume the title of Syad and to claim 
a descent from the Prophet. This title the Marathas corrupted into 
Sidi. Upon the partition of the Ahmadnagar kingdom the rocky 
island passed with the mainland to Bijapur. But it never received 
a name. It was simply known as Jazira, or the Island. This .Arabic 
word the Marathas corrupted into Janjira, which serves it as a name 
to this day. The Bijapur government retained the Abyssinian sailors 
in their service, but placed over them their own officers, to whom 
were also entru.sted several forts on the mainland. At the time of 
Shivaji the Bijapur governor was an Afghan called Fatih Khan“ and 
it was from his subordinates that Shivaji had in his first direct attack- 
on Bijapur taken the forts of Sala Gossala and Rairi. Since that 
reverse Fatih Khan had shown more alertness and his spies had 
carefully watched Shivaji’s movements. The latter nevertheless was 
confident of success. He equipped an efficient force, into which he 
admitted 800 .\fghan mercenaries, and defended the act by telling 
his somewhat scandalized followers that those who sought to 
found an empire must have the sympathy and the help of all classes 
and all creeds. He increased his cavalry out of the spoils of Junnar 
and Ahmadnagar and appointed to command them Netoji Palkar, a 
brave and enterprising officer. Shivaji had by this time appointed, 
after the manner of the Bijapur and Ahmadnagar governments, a 
Peshwa or foreign mini.ster. The holder of the office was a Brahman 
called Shamraj Nilkant Ranjekar and to him was entrusted the task 
of overthrowing Fatih Khan. The appointment was a mistake. 


*■ Original letter in Parasnis Collection. 

® Both Grant Duff and Ranade call Fatih Khan a Sidi. But this is incorrect. 
He was an Afghan officer of Bijapur {Khafi Khan, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, 
p. 289). 
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'^Shivaji should himself have led the army in an undertaking so 
arduous. Shamraj proved unequal to it. He was surprised and 
defeated by Fatih Khan and his army dispersed. Shivaji strained 
every nerve to repair the disaster. He sent a large body of fresh 
troops and ordered Ragho Ballal Atre to assume the command in 
place of the beaten general. Ragho Ballal Atre not only checked the 
pursuit but soon forced Fatih Khan to act on the defensive. Moro 
Pingle succeeded Shamraj as Peshwa, and Shivaji, Pingle and Netoji 
Palkar spent the monsoon of 1659 in equipping a force large enough 
to overwhelm Fatih Khan in the following winter and seize Janjira. 

Shivaji however was forced to change his plans to meet a new and 
formidable danger. Shamraj’s repulse before Janjira had put fresh 
heart into the Bijapur government. The young king at his mother’s 
suggestion called on the nobles of his court to volunteer for the 
command of an army destined to dc.stroy Shivaji and his followers. 
The first to step forward was one Afzul Khan, a man of great stature 
and strength. He was the son of the dowager queen’s brother, who 
was superintendent of the royal kitchen. He was the same man who, 
as I have already mentioned, instigated Mustafa Khan’s rebellion, in 
the course of which Shivaji ’s elder brother Sambhaji fell. .Afzul Khan 
had also been governor of Wai on the upper reaches of the Krishna 
and he knew well the country round Jaoli. The king gladly accepted 
his services and placed him at the head of a fine army composed of 
12,000^ horse and well equipped with cannon, stores and ammunition. 
His instructions were to take Shivaji dead or alive. Failing that, 
he was to recover Shivaji ’s recent conquests from Bijapur. Afzul 
Khan made the boastful reply that he would not only take Shivaji 
prisoner, but would make him ride on his own horse back to Bijapur. 

. In spite of these brave words, evil omens, so- the Maratha chroniclers 
love to relate, repeatedly warned -Afzul Khan against the enterprise. 
As he reviewed his army before the first march, Fatih Lashkar, the 
picked elephant of the Bijapur stables, died.® When Afzul Khan went 
to say good-bye to his priest,® the latter recoiled in horror, for he 
could see in front of him only a headless figure. Nothing daunted by 
these omens, .Afzul Khan set out in September 1659 from Bijapur. 
He seems to have first intended to turn Shivaji ’s southern fortresses 
by a wide flanking march. He, therefore, marched almost due north 
from Bijapur to Tuljapur. This was, and is still, a favourite shrine 
of Bhavani and was, as I have said, especially dear to the Bbosle 
family. Knowing this, Afzul Khan resolved to desecrate it. The 
priests suspected his intentions and before his arrival moved the 
goddess’ image to a place of safety. Unable to destroy the image, 
Afzul Khan had a cow killed and its blood sprinkled throughout the 
temple. In the meanwhile Shivaji, hearing of .Afzul Khan’s advance, 
had retired with his troops from Rajgad to Jaoli, where the difficulties 
of the country would enable him better to meet the Bijapur army. 

® Grant Duff estimates the force at 5,000 horse and 7,000 foot ; all the Hindu 
writers estimate it at 12,000 horse. 

® Ballad of Afzul Khan. ® Skedgavkar Bakhar. * Ballad of Afzul Khan. 
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Afzu) Khan at once altered his line of march and turned soulh-wcht, > 
crossing the Bhima river at Pandharpur. Here also he desecrated 
the temples and threw the image of Pundalik into the water. Tht 
idol of Krishna standing on a brick was saved from his fury by tliu 
vigilance of the Brahmans. From Pandharpur, Afzul Khan marched 
through Rahimatpur to Wai, where he amused himself by preparing 
a cage for Shivaji’s confinement. At the same time he sent a 
me.ssenger to Shivaji inviting him to a conference at Wai. But Shivaii 
by now had had some experience of Bijapur ways. Vishvasrao,' a 
Prabhu by caste and the chief of Shivaji’s secret service, had already 
made his way dressed in a fakir’s garb into Afzul Khan's camp and 
had heard him boast that he meant to entrap Shivaji and take him 
prisoner to Bijapur. This information Vishvasrao at once communi- 
cated to his master. When Afzul Khan’s envoy, Krishnaji Bhaskar,- 
reached Pratapgad, Shivaji affected to believe his words and expressed 
himself as anxious to meet the Khan as the latter was to meet him. 
‘The Khan,’ said Krishnaji, ‘will use his influence witli the Bijapur 
government to obtain not only forgiveness but formal cessions of all 
lands in your occupation.’ ‘If that is so,’ replied Shivaji, ‘and die 
Khan is really well-allected towards me, I shall gladly meet him ui 
Jaoli. But I fear to go as far as Wai. Here I can make every 
preparation for his reception.’ 

Krishnaji Bhaskar spent the night at Pratapgad. In the coiir.ie 
of it Shivaji managed to have a secret interview with him. Shivaji 
told Krishnaji his suspicions and implored him to swear by all that 
a Hindu held holy and to disclose on oath what the Khan’s real 
intentions were. Did he mean, as Shivaji’s spies had warned him, to 
entrap him, or did Afzul Khan mean really to befriend him at the 
court? Kri.shnaji confessed that Shivaji’s suspicions were well- 
founded and that Afzul Khan intended treachery and nothing else. 
Shivaji retired to his own quarters and the same night he saw in a 
vision the goddess Bhavani. She complained to him of the de.secraiion 
of the temple at luljapur and, as her champion, she called upon him 
to avenge her. By next morning Shivaji had made up his mind. He 
knew now what Afzul Khan had really planned and he resolved that 
iJ' .\fzul Khan allempled treachery he alone should suffer. He publiclv 
sent by his own officer, Pantoji Gopinath, a formal invitation to Afziil 
l-Clinn to meet him at Pratapgad a fortnight later. This would give 
him the time needed to prepare a road along which the Bijapur general 
and his army should pass. After the envoy had left, Shivaji impressed 
all the villagers and cut through the forest a wide road over the 
Radrondi pass. It was then a tree-dad shoulder of the Mahableshwar 
plateau. It is now the daily meeting place of scores of carriages and 
is known as Bombay Point.^ ,-\ll along the road Shivaji had stores of 
food placed, so that the Khan and his army should want nothing. 
At the same time he )iosted men throughout the jungle off the road, 

‘ ShedRavkar Bakhar. His full name was Vishvasrao Nanaii Muse Khorekar. 

Krishna]! Bhaskar was Kulkarni of Wai and Diwan of Afeul Khan. He sent 
him to Shivaji. 
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so that no movement of Afzul Khan should pass unnoticed. In the 
meanwhile Afzul Khan’s envoy, Krishnaji Bliaskar,' together with 
Shivaji’s agent, Pantoji Gopinath, had reached Wai and had given 
Shivaji’s message. Krishnaji Bhaskar added to it, ‘The king is timid. 
'He dare not come to you for the interview. If you but go to Jaoli and 
assure him of your protection you will easily induce him to return 
with you to Bijapur. ’ Afzul Khan, confident in his troops and in his 
own personal strength, sent back a message to Shivaji accepting his 
invitation. 

When the fortnight had elapsed, Afzul Khan struck his camp and 
marched over the Mahableshwar plateau. .'\t each halting place he 
found ample provisions for his troops who marched gaily along, 
ignorant that thousands of liostile eyes watched them from the 
neighbouring thickets. They de.scended the Radtondi pass, but as 
they went, yet another ill-omen warned Afzul Khan of approaching 
disaster. The elephant which carried the royal standard stopped dead 
and refused to move.® But the Bijapur general was as blind to omens 
as the Greek warriors who marched against Thebes. The standard 
was placed on another elephant’s back and the army, reaching the 
Koyna valley, encamped at Par, a small village at the fool of 
Pratapgad. 

The interview was fixed for the following evening and the place 
chosen was a spot about a quarter of a mile from the fort walls. 
Shivaji had a shamiana erected and furnished with rich carpets and 
costl)' hangings. In the morning he bathed and ate his breakfast as 
usual. 'In the afternoon he lay down and slept, as if no danger awaited 
him. .After rising he visited the temple of Bhavani and implored her 
help. Next he took into his confidence his comrade Tanaji Malusarc, 
the Peshwa Moro Pingle and Netoji Palkar. Thet' were ordered to 
post troops round the flanks and rear of the Bijapur army so as to 
cut off all possibility of retreat in case Afzul Khan attempted treacherj'. 
The signal for their attack was to be a blast on a horn. Shivaji then 
called a council and named in the event of his death his young son 
Sambhaji as his heir and Netoji Palkar as regent. Last of all he 
visited his mother Jijabai. She begged him not to meet Afzul Khan. 
Shivaji, however, stood firm in his resolve. ‘The Hindu Gods,’ he 
said, ‘angered with .\fzul Khan, will, if need be, fight on my side.’ 
At length Jijabai gave way, blessed him, and as he left her said, ‘Be 
careful, my son, be careful and take vengeance for Sambhaji your 
brother. ’ 

Shivaji then prepared himself to meet the treachery which he 
anticipated. He put on a coat of chain armour. Over it he put on 
a gold-embroidered coat. On his head he fastened a steel cap and 
wound over and round it a long cloth turban. Into his left hand he 
fitted the steel points known as •waghnakh or tiger claws. He 
concealed a small dagger known as a vincliu or scorpion in his right 

® Grant Duff calls the envoy Pantoji Gopinath. This is incorrect. Afe \v.'\s 
Sbivali's officer (see Shivdigviiaya and Shedgavkar Bakhars) . 

® Afzul Khan Ballad. 
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sleeve. 'Aien fully equipped he began lo dc.scend the hill accompanied 
by Jivba Mahala, Sambhaji Kavaji and a third who.se name has not 
survived. In the meantime x\fzul Khan was being carried up 
Pratapgad in a palankeen. At his side went Kjishnaji Bhaskar. 
Behind them followed a Large body of armed men. Krishnaji pointed 
out that if the Khan hoped to dupe Shivaji, he had better leave his 
soldiers behind, .'\fzul Khan agreed and reduced his escort to the 
same number as Shivaji ’s. One of these, however, was a famous 
swordsman named Sayad Banda. Shivaji, seeing Sayad Banda, sent 
a messenger to say that he feared his presence and offered to dismiss 
one of his attendant!., if .-\fzul Khan left Sayad Banda behind. Afzul 
Khan consented and Sayad Banda halted. Shivaji then sent away his 
third attendant and accompanied only by Jivba Mahala and Sambhaji 
Kavaji advanced to greet the Khan who had now entered the 
shainiana. Shivaji appeared to be unarmed and Afzul Khan, who 
carried a sword, thought that the moment had come to seize him. 
He addressed Shivaji In insulting tones and asked how a common 
peasant like him came to have the riches displayed in the shamiana. 
Shivaji replied hotly that that was his business, and not Afzul Khan’s, 

* whose father was nothing but a cook.* The Khan, enraged at the 
taunt, seized with the left arm Shivaji by the neck, forcing his head 
under his armpit. At the same time the Khan with his sword tried to 
stab him in the stomach. The coat of mail turned the point. 

Nevertheless Shivaji was in great peril. Although expecting 
treachery he had yet been taken unawares. To use a term from the 
prize ring, he was in a chancery; and by a common trick of Indian 
wrestlers .\f/ii1 Khan was trying to dislocate Shivaji’s neck by twisting 
his head. .\s he afterwards said when relating the scene to a friend," 
he was on the point of fainting. Had he done so he would have been 
lost. Suddenly' he thought of his divine mission. Hope and courage 
returned. He swung his left arm round the Khan’s waist as he raised 
his right arm for a second blow. The steel claws bit deeply into the 
Khan’s stomach and as he winced nith the pain, Shivaji freed his 
light arm .ind drove the dagger into his enemy’s back. Afzul Khan 
broke a^\a^ and aimed a mighlv blow at Shivaji’s head, which cut 
throne h the luthan and the steel rap, inflicting a slight scalp wound. 
Shi\.iji snatehed 'i s^\()rcl fiom Ji\ba Mahala who carried two, and 
struck the Khan ihioiigh his left shoulder. He fell, calling for help. 
Say .ad Banda and his other attendants rushed up. They placed Afzul 
Khan in a palankeen and tried lo carry' him back to Par. But Shivaji 
and Jteba Mahala overcame Sayad Banda; and Sambhaji Kavaji, 
ninninq after the ijalki bearers slashed at their legs until they dropped 
their buidi n Sambh.ajl then i ut off the dving man’s head and brought 
it bai'k to Shivaji. The latter blew his horn. From every corner of 
the thuk jungle poured out bodies of foot-soldiers and squadrons of 

* Afztil Khan Ballad, Shivaji’s taunt referred to the post of superintendent of 
the royal kitchen held by Afzul Khan’s father. 

® Ramdas. Shivaji said that his courage returned when he thought of 
Ramdas ; but I take it that he meant that he thought of Ramdas and all that 
Ramdas stood for — the Hindu temples, gods’and castes. 
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cavalry. The battle was ended in a few seconds. The Bijapur 
horsemen, completely surprised, were ridden over by Netoji Palkar 
before they had time to mount. Those who tried to escape on foot 
were cut off by ^hivaji’s infantry. Numbers fell; but at Shivaji's 
orders all who surrendered were spared. The Maratha prisoners were 
allowed to enlist in Shivaji’s .service. .\ body of 300 cavalry, including" 
Fazal Mahomed, Afzul Khan’s son, managed witli the help of one 
Khandoji Khopade to escape to Karad. But the entire camp, treasury, 
stores, horses, elephants and cannon of the Bijapur force fell into 
Shivaji’s hands. Much of this booty he distributed as rewards among 
his troops. On Pantoji Gopinath he bestowed the village of Hivare. 
To Vishvasrao, the spy who had first warned him against Afzul 
Khan’s treachery, he gave a large sum in gold. Then carrying in one 
hand Afzul Khan’s bleeding head, he went to see his mother. She 
had watched the scene from the top of Pratapgad and when he came 
with the ghastly trophy, she blessed him and thanked him for avenging 
Sambhaji’s death. The dead man’s head Shivaji buried on the top 
of the hill as an offer to Bhavani and built over it a tower which he 
called the Afzul Buruj or tower of Afzul Khan. The general’s sword 
is still preserved as a trophy by Shivaji’s descendant. The gold- 
headed pole which supported his lent was given by the conqueror 
to the Mahableshwar temple which it yet adorns. And the tomb 
erected by Shivaji, where the dead man’s body was reverently buried, 
may be seen to-day on the slopes of Pratapgad. ' 

CHAPTER VI 

MUDHOL, P.A.NHALA AND SAVANTVADI 

A.D. 1660 TO 1662 

The news of Afzul Khan’s death and the complete destruction of his 
army produced the wildest consternation in Bijapur. The dead general 
was the first cousin of .\li Adil Shah ; and the queen mother, at whose 
suggestion .Afzul Khan had been appointed to the command, felt her 
nephew’s death most deeply. She refused for several days to cal or 
drink. .\nd not only she, but the king and the whole Bijapur court, 
put on mourning robes for .\fzul Khan.” Nor were the tidings that 
daily reached the capital calculated to ally their grief. Shivaji’s 
army, .swollen by the enlistment of the Bijapur Hindus, spread over 
all the Bijapur districts in the neighbourhood of Jaoli and over the 
southern Konkan. The Dalvis, an ancient Maratha family in the 
Bijapur service, were driven from Shingarpur. Panhala, a great fort 
near Kolhapur, surrendered without a siege to Annaji Datto. 
Pavangad and Wassanlgad fell iramcdiatch' afterwards. Rangna and 
Kholna were carried by assault. Shivaji changed the name of the 
latter place to Vishalgacl, by which name I shall hereafter call it. 


For a further discussion of the Afzul Khan incident, see Appendix. 
“ Sabhasad Bakhar. 
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The Bijapiir govermnent, in the hope of checking Shivaji’s triumphant 
progress, ordered Rastam Jaman, the conimandaiit of Miraj, at 
once to move towards Kolhapur and drive the rebel back to Jaoli. 
ft was a counsel of despair, because Rastam Khan’s striking forte 
numbered onlv y.bOO men, Shivaji allowed him fo come close to 
Panhala and then fell upon him with a greatlv superior army. Rast.-nn 
Jaman was completely defeated’ and be had considerable difficult} in 
escaping back to Miraj. Shitaji, after the victory, rallied his t-avalrt 
and leading them to liijapur plundered the royal territorc up to the 
terj gates of the city. Retreating with his plunder to N'ishalgad he 
dcpositc-d it there and descended into the Konkan (January, KifiOi, 
There he levied a heacw contribution from the town of Rajaptir, 
captured the fort of Dabhol which had been conceded to him b\ 
Aurangzib and returned in triumph to Rajgad. 

Ali Adil Shah now' resolved to slake the whole resources of hi^ 
kingdom on an attempt to avenge the disaster of Pratapgad. He fill 
it useless to entrust the duty to any of his hereditary nobles. Intrigue, 
jealousy and evil-living had rendered them incapable of aitins; 
vigorouslv. The king therefore selected Stdi Johar, an Abvssmi.it' 
mercenary, and conferred on him the title of Salabat Jang. .\s his 
second in command, he named Afzul Khan's son Fazal Mahomed, 
a high-spirited young man who had escaped from Pratapgad and wlio 
longed to retrieve his own honour and his father’s death. The king 
collected an army of 1(1,000 horse, 14,000 foot and efficient artilleiv. 
He instructed Sidi johar to recover Panhala. .■Vt the same time iii 
ordered Fatih Khan to issue from janjira and retake the Konkan 
The Savants of Savantvadi undertook to hara.ss Shivaji by an at lack 
on Iii- soulh-westeni frontier. 

Ihe little countrv of .Savantvadi, or the home of the Savants, lies 
along the Sahyadri.s. It is bounded on the north by the Malvvan taliika 
and on the south and west by the Portugue.se districts. During the 
greatness of the Mjayanagar kingdom. Savantvadi had been governed 
bv the \’ijavanagar viceroy of Goa. .At the close of the fifteenth 
ceiJturv bavanuadi fell to the arms of Bijapur, but a local dynastv 
Lno’vn a- the Dfsais of Kudal were allowed to continue as governors. 
In J.'.i-J a iiatio'i.il heio ot great talents, named Mang S.iv ant, revolted 
ajai'i-t B.i.iui I . ,uin drvlng out the Musulman garrisons remained 
independent until his death. His son was overthrown ; but the famih 
retained a large part of the district as jaghire until 1627, when Khciii 
Sav'ant, a descendant ol Mang Savant, onee more made himself 
independent. In 1640 he was succeeded by his son Som Savant, and 
Som Savant, cig-htien months later, by his broth, r Lakham Savant. 
The latter, to nv.S'e himself s<cure, murdered the Desai of Kudal, 
'.sho stHl retained a part of Savantvadi. But the outcry against the 
slavri of a Brahman was so terrible, that in lliKi he tendered his 
alh 'e i.iiv e to Shivaji Under the title of .Sardesai, Shiv.-iji confirmed 
to him as his vassal the possession of the whole south Konkan. After 
the defeat of Shamraj by Fatih Khan of Janjira, Lakham Savant had 


* Kfian, Elliot andjDowson, Vol. VII, p, 260. 
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wavered in his alleg-iance ; but upon seeing' the skill with whicli the 
disaster had been repaired, he executed a fresh instrument by which 
he bound himself to pay half tlic revenues of the south- Konkan and 
Savantvadi to Shivaji, and to maintain for his use a force of 3,000 
infantry. But Lakham Savant was a faithless ally. He now tried 
to secure the king of Bijapur’s pardon by attacking his overlord when 
defending himself against Bijapur and Janjira. ' 

Assailed from three sides, Shivaji skilfully distributed his forces. 
Ragho "Ballal was sent to keep in check Fatih Khan. Baji Phasalkar 
marched with an infantry force to repel the invasion of Lakham 
Savant. Shivaji threw himself with a strong garrison into Panhala 
and ordered Netoji Palkar to harass Sidi Johar until the monsoon 
burst. Then Shivaji hoped the Bijapur army would retire. At first 
Shivaji’s arrangements proved successful. Neither Fatih Khan nor 
Lakham Savant was able to effect anything against the troops opposed 
to them. Sidi Johar invested Panhala, but Netoji Palkar’s cavalry 
cut his communications incessantly, while the garrison made repeated 
sorties. Picked bodies of Mawal infantry crept along ravines round 
Panhala and nightly rushed die besiegers, causing them heavy losses. 
But the investing army was large and Sidi Johar a veteran commander. 
He drove in the outposts of the garrison until he commanded and 
blocked all the ravines. At the same time his own light horse operated 
vigorously against Netoji Palkar. Fatih Khtm, by a skilful use of 
his fleet, won some successes against Ragho Ballal, while Savant 
Kaya, a relative of Lakham Savant, fought a drawn battle against 
Baji Phasalkar, in which both commanders lost their lives.* The 
monsoon, during which Shivaji had expected Sidi Johar’s retirement, 
burst, but the stout old Abyssinian paid no heed to the pouring rain 
and he pressed the siege with unremitting energy. Shivaji’s situation 
was now extremely serious. Famine was beginning to make itself 
felt among the garrison. September had come and the dry season 
would soon be at hand. The fall of Panhala would then be certain, 
and its fall meant his capture and the ruin of all his hopes. 

But if his situation was grave, never was his mind more resourceful 
or his courage higher. He sent a messenger to Sidi Johar, informing 
him that he was anxious to surrender and proposing a personal 
interview. The Abyssinian, who was a man of honour, granted it. 
He received Shivaji with all courtesy and the two leaders spent the 
day negotiating for the surrender of Panhala. In the evening some 
points remained unsettled. They were reserved for the following 
morning. Shivaji was permitted to return unmolested to Panhala. 
The besiegers were convinced that next day would see the fall of the 
great fortress and considered themselves entitled to a little relaxation 
after months of toil and exposure. The sentries slept at their posts. 
The dinners of the officers were more convivial than usual. About 
midnight Shivaji and a body of chosen troops left Panhala. They 
descended, not by any of the regular roads, but by a different path 
known as ‘Shivaji’s window’. In perfect silence they picked their 


Boiiibay Gazetteer, Vol. X, p. 440. 
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^VcH' through tlic sleepingf enemy and taking' a ■westerly direction began 
U) march, "as only Maratha hilimen can, towards VishalgadA It was 
impossible long to conceal tlie flight of a large body of troops. Before 
it dawned, Shivaji’s escape had been discovered antj Fazal Mahomed 
begged and obtained leave to pursue him with a force of cavalry. Sidi 
johar promised to follow him with a large body of infantry. In the 
wooded country tlirough which Shivaji led his force, men on fool can 
move as quickly as men on Iiorseback. \cverthele.ss desire for 
revenge lent wings to Fazal Mahomed, .\bout noon his leading 
squadron sighted Shivaji’s foot soldiers. The position was critical. 
Vishalgad was yet six miles off and his men were worn with want of 
sleep and fatigue. But the great king’s coolness did not desert him. 
He detached half his troops to form a rearguard and placed it under 
the command of one Baji Deshpande with orders to resist to the Iasi 
at a place called Pandhar Pani, or ‘white water’. In the meantime 
Shivaji with the main body of his troops would make for Vishalgad 
with all expedition. When he had reached it, he would fire fii'c guns 
as a signal. Baji Deshpande was then to break off the fight and retire 
as best as he could to Vishalgad. The officer to whom the perilous 
post of rearguard commander was entrusted had recently been in arms 
against Shivaji. He was of the same family as the Deshpandes of 
Rohida, who had helped him in his early days. But Baji Deshpande 
had served Chandra Rao More; and in the contest between him and 
Shivaji, Baji had stood by his master even after his death. Eventually 
Baji had joined Shivaji’s service. He was a Kayastha Prabhii and a 
few words about that mo.st attractive and lovable ca.ste may not be oui 
of place. 


^ 1 have already (see Tale of the Ttdsi Plant, 2nd edition, p. 29), expressed the 
opinion that Shivaji fled to Vishalgad and not to Rangna. I rely chiefly on (1) 
local tradition, (2) Vi'thalgad Bakkar and (3) the greater distance of Rangna 
from Panhals. As regards (3) it is reasonable to suppose that Shivaji, other things 
equal, would have fled to the nearest fortress. Now Vishalgad is forty miles from 
Pachala, while Rangna by the shortest road is over sixty. Nor i.s Vishalgad any 
less strong than Ranana Both descend into the Konkan. Thus neither can be 
starved out. .Again the road to Vishalgad is through a dense forest, through 
which infantry car, move as quickly a.s cavalry. The 'road to Rangna lies through 
open country. Had Shivaji taken it, he would have soon been overtaken by the 
Bijapur horse. It is no doubt true that both Grant Duff and Ranade mention 
Rangna as the place to which Shivaji fled. But both these eminent writers appear 
to have relied on the Chiinis Bakhar. On the other hand, ihe Shivdigvijay a 
Bakhar is curiously ambiguous. It says that Shivaji first went to Vishalgad and 
then to Raugna. But Shivaji could not have started before 11 p.m , and according 
to Grant Duff he 'rns overtaken before noon. In other w ords he would have had 
to cover a h'undvfcd mdes in thirteen hours, marching continuously at a rate of 
nearly eight mile-, an hour. This was an impossible speed even for Mawal 
infantry. It is further noteworthy that the Shivdigtij.iya Bakhar says (1) that 
Deshpande fought iris rearguard action at Pandhare Jalav, clearly the same place 
as Pandhar Pani -which is only sis miles from Vishalgad, and (2) that afterwards 
the Musulmans eccamped at Gajapuri and besieged Shivaji at Vishalgad. Lastly 
it must not be forgotten that Shivaji had stored his recent booty at Vishalgad. He 
would naturally fall back there so as to protect it. In these circumstances, I 
think, there is good reason for affirming that Shivaji escaped to Vishalgad and not 
to Rangna. 
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its members account for their origin by the followinjJ laic. A 
certain Sahasrarjuna, otherwise known as Kritavirya, was once king 
of the Haihiyas and had a thousand arms. In his kingdom lived a 
sage called Jamadagni who, wishing lo attain perfect freedom from 
all human passions, cast them from him. vVmong them w-as Anger. 
Before leaving Jamadagni, .Anger warned him that he was making 
a mistake, for without Anger man could achieve nothing. Jamadagni, 
■ however, intent only on attaining complete sanyas, heeded not the 
warning and bade Anger depart with the other pas.sions. Some davs 
later king Sahasrarjuna came to Jainadagni’s hermitage. The sage 
was out. But his wife bade the king welcome. He repaid her 
hospitality in churlish fashion by stealing her sacred calf. This act 
led to a dispute between the .sage and the king. But as Jamadagni 
had lost all power to get angry, he was unable to lift his hand against 
his royal foe. The latter gave him twenty-one wounds on the head 
and killed him. Now among' Jamadagni’s sons was one Rama, called 
Parashurama, or ‘Rama with the axe’, a weapon given him by the god 
Shiva. He was the sixth incarnation of the god \Aslinii find when he 
heard of his father’s death he took a fearful vengeance. For eacli 
wound that Jamadagni had received, he cleared the earth once of the 
Kshatriyas, or warrior class, to which Sahasrarjuna belonged. Among 
his victims was Sahasrarjuna’s son Chandrasena. His wife, who was 
pregnant, fled to the hermitage of the sage Dalabhya. Parashurama 
heard of the flight and following her demanded her of the sage. The 
latter complied so readily that Parashurama promised to give him any 
boon for which he asked. The .sage at once asked for the life of the 
child still in the princess’ womb. Parashurama granted the boon, but 
stipulated that the child, if a boy, should become a writer and not a 
warrior, and that instead of Kshatriya he should call himself Kayastha, 
as he had been spared in his mother’s kaya or body. Whatever truth 
may underlie this legend, it is certain that Kayastha Prabhus unite the 
qualities both of warriors and writers. They are brave and loyal, 
laborious and intelligent. 

On this occasion Baji Deshpande proved himself worthy of hi.s 
caste. He gladly accepted the post of honour and occupying a height 
near Pandhar Pani awaited the attack of the Musulman cavalry. 
These' Baji Deshpande, favoured by the precipitous ground, repulsed 
without difficulty. After some delay some Musulman infantry came 
up and relieved the cavalry. Nevertheless Baji Deshpande and the 
rearguard successively repulsed two attacks. At noon a still larger 
contingent of infantry arrived. Fazal Mahomed led it up the slope in 
person. The rearguard began to give ground, but the gallant 
Deshpande rallied them until he fell, covered with wounds.' Just then 
the boom of five guns was heard from Vishalgad and the dying hero 
knew that his task was over. His men lifted his body and, retiring 
in good order, bore it safely to Vishalgad. 

Sidi Johar, disheartened at Shivaji’s escape, encamped at Gajapuri, 
a village near Vishalgad. After some delay, due to uncertainty as to 
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wlial course to pursue, he resolved to besiege Vislialgad. That fort, 
however, cannot be invested from the western side. For it falls 2,000 
feel sheer into the Konkan, whence Shivaji could easily obtain 
provisions. Sidi Johar tried to mine the eastern ^fortifications, but 
Shivaji detecting the mine pountermined and destroyed the Bijapur 
sappers. At last .Vli Adil Shah, furious at this second failure, relieved 
Sidi Johar of his command and assumed it himself. The royal army, 
inspirited by the king’s presence, achieved several successes. He 
renewed the siege of Panhala which fell, together with all the otiier 
forts recently captured by Shivaji except Rangna and Vishalgad. 
Tliese two on the very edge of the Sahyadris are exposed to an 
intensely heavy rainfall. Ali Adil Shah, therefore, resolved to leave 
them until the following dryf season. When the monsoon broke he 
withdrew to a town called Chimulgi on the banks of the Krishna, 
Shivaji, to compensate himself for the loss of his fortresses, attacked 
Danda Rajpuri, a port a few miles to the north-west of Janjira. 'I'wo 
reasons prompted his action. The first was the wealth of the port, 
from which he exacted a large contribution. The second was the 
presence of .some English factors whom he rightly or wrongly 
suspected of helping Fatih Khan to defend Janjira. He' took them 
prisoners and did not release them until he had obtained a considerable 
ransom. During the monsoon Shivaji laid siege to Janjira. This 
time he led the besieging force in person. Nevertheless he was unable 
to effect his purjjose. Fatih Khan’s ships held the sea and the island 
was loo far from the mainland for Shivaji’s artillery to produce any 
elfcct. At last Shivaji, .so the story runs,' had a dream in which he 
.saw Varuna. The Sea-god spoke to him and said, ‘Janjira will never 
fall into your hand.s. To lake it is beyond your strength. I shall give 
you another island on which to erect a fortress equal to Janjira.' 
When .Shivaji awoke he resolved to raise the siege and, believing an 
island olf Maiwan, known as Sindhu Durg, to be the island of which 
the Sea-god Iiad spoken, fortified it and made it a naval base. 

Shivaji had another and perhaps a better reason for raising the 
siege. The Savants of Savanlvadi proposed to the court of Bijapur 
a further plan of campaign. If they' were supported by the Bijapur 
army and by Baji (ihorpacle of Mudhol, they undertook to engage 
Shivaji with success. The king agreed and sent one Bahlol Khan 
with a force to co-operate with the Savants and Baji Ghorpadc. Had 
Shivaji waited until the confederates had completed their preparations, 
the Savants’ .scheme might have .succeeded. But that was not Shivaji’.s 
way. He went back to Vishalgad, which is about equidistant from 
Mudhol in the Doah and Savantvadi in the southern Konkan. There, 
in the winter of 1661-2, he learnt from his Father that Baji Ghorpadc 
wa^ at Mudhol with only a small force.- Instantly Shivaji with .3,000 
horse stole forth from \’ishalgad. With exlraorclinarv swiftness he 
reached Mudhol, completely surprising his father's enemy. Now was 
the lime to take vengeance, and he took it to the full. Baji Ghorpadc 
fought bravely, but he, his followers and his .sons were all killed. 


Shivdieviiava. fiakhar. 
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Shivaji marched throuffh the fief strippings it of evnerything- portable 
and destroy ings the rest. As he wrote in a letter' to his father 
informing him of his victory, the booty was enormous. The king of 
Bijapur .sent a reinforcement under one Khawas Khan to replace the 
loss of Baji Ghorpade and his troops. But Shivaji intercepted Khawas 
Khan and, to use his own words, drove him back ‘sad and despondent’ 
to Bijapur. 

That government had at this time to suffer further ill-fortune. 
Sidi Johar, who had so nearly succcctlcd in ending the war by the 
capture of Shivaji, deeply resented his supersession and disgrace. He 
at first retired to his own estate and then began to intrigue with the 
Hindu noble.s of the Doab, who, fired by the example of Shivaji, had 
risen against Ali Adil Shah. That king, unaware of Sidi Johar’s 
treachery, appointed him to command an army to suppress the rising. 
This gave' the angry general the chance which he sought. So far from 
.acting against the Doab nobles, he not only helped them as far as he 
could, but entered into a correspondence with Shiv.aji him.self. The 
prince, however, was too prudent to be drawn into a distant expedition. 
Nevertheless Sidi Johar thought the time fitting for rebellion and 
attacked the Phaltan contingent, when separated from the main 
Bijapur army by the Tungabhadra river. The treachery failed. The 
Phaltan chief rallied his men and eventually repulsed Sidi Johar who, 
not long afterwards, was assassinated by his own soldiers. But 
although his rebellion was unsuccessful, it yet caused the rising in tin- 
Doab to spread in every direction. The groat stronghold of Raichur, 
so often lost and retaken by the troops of Vijayanagar, defied the 
king’s authority. So, too, did the lesser fortress of Torgal. Ali .Vdil 
Shah was forced to recall the army sent to co-operate with the Savants 
of Savantvadi, Tho.se unhappy chiefs were now left to bear the full 
weight of Shivaji's anger. In vain they called in the aid of the 
Portuguese. The latter sent them a force too small to be of any use.’ 
.'iLnd Shivaji, falling upon the allies, dispersed their army and overran 
the whole fief of the Savants. They fell back on llic fori of Phonda 
to the south-east of Goa. But Shivaji blow up one of the bastions 
and the fort became untenable. The unhappy Savants had now no 
hope save in the clemency of the conqueror. ‘We are Bhoslcs like 
your.sclf, ’ they pleaded", ‘extend to us therefore your protection. Take 
half our revenue and leave to us the other half. If you do so, we shall 
equip three thousand men and serve always as your allies.’ Shivaji 
accepted the terms, but insisted on the surrender of Phonda fort, and 
from that day forward Savantvadi was his vassal state. 'I'lie 
Portuguese, however, had incurred Shivaji’s wrath by aiding the 
Savants. He invaded the country round Goa, and forced the 
Governor-General to sue for peace and to supply him with muskets, 
ammunition and cannon (a.d. 1662). . 

The king of Bijapur, with the Doab un.siibducd, his ally the chief 
of iMudhol dead, the Savanls in Shivaji’s power, was in no stale to 

^ See Appendix. " * Shivaji’s letter, .see Appendix. 

® Ibid. 
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renew the* war. 'Nor had Shivaji any wish to prolong it. He had 
throughout hi.s life but one aim and that was to free the Maratha race 
from Musulman rule. ' The portion subject to Bijapur he had freed. 

• He now wished to keep it free from the Moghuls by forming a triple 
alliance between himself and the States of Bijapur and Golconda, which 
might defy Moghul aggression and enable him to liberate that portion 
of Mahara.shtra which liad been conquered by the Delhi emperors. 
When both sides arc anxious to end a war, peace usually comes 
without much difficulty. A convenient mediator was at hand in 
Shahaji. He had neglected his son in his youth, but now felt intensely 
proud of him. .And nothing delighted him more than the successful 
attack on Mudhol and the fall of Baji Ghorpade. On the other hand 
Shivaji also felt proud of his distinguished father and, on hearing that 
the Bijapur government had appointed Shahaji as their envoy, sent 
him by a messenger a cordial welcome. 

Shahaji set out on his journey with no less pomp and circumstance 
‘than if he had been about to visit Delhi. He first consulted 
astrologers and, learning that the stars were propitious, he took with 
him his second wife Tukabai and her son Vyankoji. Shahaji first 
journeyed to Tuljapur, where he did homage to Bhavani for the 
favours which she had lavished on her son. From Tuljapur he visited 
Shingnapur where he worshipped at the family shrine of the Bhosles 
and the tomb of his father Maloji. Next he went to Pandharpur 
and prostrated himself before the image of Vithoba, which had, by the 
vigilance of the priests, escaped the destructive fury of Afzul Khan. 
Thence he travelled to Jejuri, a famous .shrine of the god Khandoba in 
the Poona district. 

By arrangement with his father, Shivaji was to await him at Jejuri. 
On hearing of Shahaji ’s near approach, Shivaji sent bis Peshwa, Moro 
Pingle, to meet him. .After an interval he set out himself, accompanied 
by his mother jijabai and his two wives Saibai and Soyarabai. But 
while Moro Pingle rode on until he met Shahaji, Shivaji and the 
ladic!i with him halted at the temple and there awaited Shahaji’s 
cavalcade. He m.idc lilting offerings lo the gods, and when Shahaji 
arrived lie prosinued him.,cif ai full length and laid his head upon his 
liuher’s Uci. Sl'.ivaji's two wives next creeled with profeunci respect 
iheir father-in-law; .iod jijabai gitetcd her husband. Tlie salutation.-, 
over, Sh.ahaji entered his palankeen, but Shivaji would neither enter 
one nor mount his horse. He walked back to Jejuri village barefoot 
to do his father honour. AA'hcn father and son reached the pavilion 
erected for Shaiiajl's reception, Shivaji refinsed to sit down in his 
father's presence. 'But standing in front of him with hands across his 
breast, he repeatedly implori'd Shaliaji's pardon for the vouthful 
disobedience which h.ac! led to his father’s imprisonmcni. Shahaji, 
deeply touchec, embraced his son and said that all was forgdven to 
one who sought to free his countrymen. He pressed his son to 

^ R.anade, pp. 87, 88. So long as we be-ar this aim in mind, Shivaji’s conduct 
with regard to both the Delhi and Bijapur governments is clear. If not, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to understand it. 
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Cofil5nue in his appointed task and begged him after he had himself 
passed away to extend to Vyankoji his love and protection. From 
Jejuri father and son went to Poona. There the terms of a treaty 
between Shivaji ^d Bijapur were settled. The Bijapur government 
granted all Shivaji’s demands (a.d. 1662). He was left in possession 
of his conquests from Kalyan in the north to Phonda in the south, and 
from Dabhol in the west to Indapur in the east, and his complete 
independence was acknowledged. Both parties undertook to defend 
the other from foreign aggression. And Shivaji took a solemn oath 
not to molest Bijapur during Shahaji’s lifetime, 
r Shivaji entertained in royal style Shahaji’s party during the rainy 
season. When the monsoon had abated, Shivaji took Shahaji with 
him to Rajgad and Purandar, Lohgad and Rairi. When tliey reached 
Rairi, Shahaji’s experienced eye took in its extraordinary strength. 
Lying to the west of the Sahyadris, it is surrounded on every side by 
a sea of mountains. It rises, how'ever, higher than any of its neigh- 
bours. To climb it to-day, when undefended, is a most arduous task. 
To storm it, if properly fortified and garrisoned, was to Shivaji’s 
contemporaries an absolute impossibility. Shaliaji urged his son to 
change his chief stronghold from Rajgad to Rairi. Shivaji, convinced 
by his father’s reasoning, agreed. He changed the name of the 
great hill from Rairi to Raygad and appointed Abaji Sondev to fortify 
it and to build on its summit public buildings and a palace for himself. 
At its base, but elevated some hundred feet above the plain, be was 
to erect a dwelling place for Jijabai. When the work of fortification 
was complete, Shivaji issued a proclamation. By it he offered a bag 
of gold and a gold bracelet worth 100 pagodas to anyone who would 
ascend the fort by any other path than those which passed through 
the fort gates. ‘ A man of the Mhar caste came forward and undertook 
with Shivaji’s permission to try. If he succeeded, he would plant 
a flag at the top. Shivaji smiled and bade him try. But the Mhar 
proved equal to the task. Climbing by a path known to him from 
boyhood he disappeared from Shivaji’s view. Not long afterwards 
the watchers saw the Mhar’s flag fluttering on the summit. He then 
descended, prostrated himself at his prince’s feet and received the 
promised reward. 'Shivaji closed the path by a gate still known as 
Chor Darwaja or the thief’s door. Not long afterwards another event 
occurred which showed that Abaji Sondev’s work was not yet complete. 
A ^wherd’s wife named Hirakani, or ‘diamond’, had entered Raygad 
fof ) sell milk to the garrison. Engaged in the task, she had not 
notK ed that night was falling. When she tried to leave, she found 
the gates closed and the guards obdurate. In her house below she 
had a child and a mother-in-law. Sooner than neglect the one or 
incur the wrath of the other, she scrambled down the hill-side at the 
risk of her life and reached home the same night. Shivaji heard of the 
feat and built a bastion to close the path which she had taken. The 
bastion he called the Hirakani Tower, thus immortalizing the name 
of the venturous herdswoman. All ways to the fortress closed, Shivaji 

‘ Khafi KhaHt Elliot and Dowson, 'Vol, 'VII, p. 288, 
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moved his treasures and state papers to Raygad and from this date 
it became the seat of his government. In the meantime Shahaji, 
after an affectionate parting with his son, and laden with presents, 
had returned by Bijapur to the headquarters of his .own fief. 


CHAPTER VII 

TUKARAM AND RAMDAS 

At this point it will not be out of place to sketch the lives of two men 
who, each in his own way, exercised an influence upon the Maratha 
prince. I have in an earlier chapter endeavoured to show how the 
religious movement of Pandharpur helped the military movement 
headed by Shivaji. The two saints who were at this time the chief 
vehicles of that teaching were Tukaram More and Ramdas. 

Tukaram More was a vani, or grocer by caste, and came of a family 
/'of petty traders who lived at Dehu, a beautiful little village fourteen 
((,miles to the north-east of Poona. The earliest known ancestor of 
Tukaram was one Vishvambar who is said to have erected a temple 
to Krishna and Rukhmini on the banks of the Indrayani. He left 
two sons. They abandoned the family business, took service in the 
Ahmadnagar army and fell in action. This unfortunate mishap 
stamped itself on the family. For six generations afterwards, the 
Mores were deeply religious and closely attached to the worship of 
the god Vithoba of Pandharpur. Tukaram 's father was one Boloji, 
and his mother was named Kankai. Their eldest son was Savji, 
their second son was Tukaram. Their third son was Kanhoba. The 
date of Tukaram’s birth is uncertain. According to Rajwade he 
was born in Shake 1490 (a.d. 1668-9). According to Sir Ram- 
krishna Bhandarkar he was born in Shake 1630 (a.d. 1607-8). 
His eldest brother Savji developed from earliest youth so strong a 
taste for the ascetic life that Boloji found it impossible to take him 
into his shop as an assistant. So when Tukaram was only thirteen 
years old, his father initiated him into the secrets of the grocery 
trade. For the next five years Tukaram helped to keep the accounts. 
When he grew older he received as a bride a girl called Rakma. His 
wife, however, grew delicate. Boloji therefore married Tukaram to 
a girl called Jijabai, the daughter of one Appaji Gulve, a Poona money- 
lender. On her marriage, Tukaram gave her the name of Avalai. 
When Tukaram was eighteen years old, his father Boloji died. 
Kankai died soon afterwards. The unhappy Tukaram was left to 
carry on the family business, to support his two wives, his eldest 
brother Savji whose ascetic life rendered him useless as a bread- 
winner, and his youngest brother Kanhoba who was still a child. 
Tukaram’s gentle nature proved unequal to the task. He was too 
soft-hearted to take rigorous measures against his debtors. So they 
one after another repudiated their debts. Before the shop could 
recover from this shock, there came a famine. Tukaram became a 
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-bankrupt. His delicate wife Rakma died of privation. Her little son 
Shivaji did not long survive her. Savji left Dchu to go to some 
distant shrine and was never heard of again. 

These calamitios completely changed Tukaram’s life. From being 
an active although a too kind-hearted business man, his thoughts 
turned, as Savji’ s had done, to religion and he became a whole- 
hearted devotee of Vithoba of Pandharpur. Indeed, but for his wife 
Avalai’s influence, he would have disappeared like his elder brother. 
Her name has become equivalent to a scold or termagant, the Maratha 
synonym of Xanthippe. Yet there is no doubt that she saved 
Tukaram. For him and for their children she worked like a common 
labourer. She begged food and money for them from her parent’s 
house. And if she at times lost her temper, this is- not surprising. 

. She was never sure that her husband would not give what she had 
begged to a passing tramp. One day indeed while she was bathing,, 
he gave away her clothes. But Tukaram’s devotion to the god 
Vithoba came, in course of time, to have its reward. Once a farmer 
employed him to drive the birds away from his crop. Tukaram, 
however, soon became lost in bis dreams of the Pandharpur god. And 
when the farmer returned he found that the birds had eaten up almost 
his entire crop. He dragged Tukaram to the village headman and 
made him execute a bond for two khandis of grain, that is to say a 
bumper crop, and in return to take over the produce of the ruined 
field. The transaction over, Avalai made Tukaram reap what 
remained. He did so and to the amazement of the villagers and the 
disgust of the farmer, the reaped crop amounted to eighteen khandis. 
The god had worked a miracle on his worshipper’s behalf. Avalai was 
overjoyed. But her joy was shortlived. Her husband resolved to 
return to Vithoba what Vithoba had given and devoted the proceeds 
of the crops to repairing the temple which his ancestor Vishvambar 
had built many years before. 

• Avalai made a last effort to give her husband a fresh start in 
business. She borrowed Rs. 200 from her father and sent Tukaram 
with a party of • hawkers to sell the goods bought by her with -the 
money. All went well until the hawkers reached Supa. There 
Tukaram witnessed the eviction of a poor indebted Brahman. 
Tukaram gave at once his goods to satisfy the Brahman’s creditors. 
Then slipping away from his companions, he walked to Pandharpur, 
where he joined the crowd of devotees who worshipped before 
Vithoba’s image. The villagers of Dehu were now satisfied that 
Tukaram was a lunatic. When he returned home, they put a necklace 
of onions round his neck, mounted him on a donkey and paraded him 
through the streets to be mocked at by the crowd. The unhappy 
Tukaram fled from the village and hid in the Bhambunath hills. His 
brother Kanhoba went in search of him and having found him begged 
him either to return to Dehu and manage the family business or to 
let him do it. Tukaram went back with him. The brothers agreed 
to divide the bonds passed to their father by his debtors. The division 
complete, Tukaram flung his share of the bonds into the Indrayani. 
He then went back to his former hiding place in the Bhambunath hills. 
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His wife’Avalai tracked him out and daily brought him his dinner. 
One day a thorn entered her foot and made her faint with the pain. 
Touched with Avalai’s devotion he returned home with her. But it 
was impossible for him to take up again the petty cares and duties 
of a grocer. In the silence of the hills there had come to him the 
poet’s inspiration, and from the day of his return to that of his death, 
he never ceased to write poems either in praise of Vithoba or narrating 
incidents in his own life. They are written in the abhang metre. 
They are rudely constructed, but full of force, and above all they 
embody to the fullest extent the pure teaching of the doctrines of 
Pandharpur. 

Ramdas was a later contemporary of Tukaram.^ He was the son 
of a certain Suryajipant and his wife Ranubai. For a long time they 
had no children. But they prayed diligently to the Sun-god loi 
offspring. At last he appeared to them and promised that they should 
have two sons. One of them would be an incarnation of himself, the 
other of Maruti the monkey-god, who helped the divine hero 
Ramohandra. A year afterwards Ranubai gave birth to a son whom ^ 
she named Gangadhar, and three years later she gave birth to a 
second son whom she called Narayan in honour of the Sun-god. 
From their earliest years both children showed a taste for religion and J 
it is said that to Narayan, when only five years old, was vouchsaled 
a vision of Maruti. According to the custom of the time Gangadhar 
was married when seven years old. A year or two later Narayan’b 
marriage was arranged. But from his earliest years Narayan shotved 
an intense dislike for the married state. At last he compromised by 
promising his mother that he would do or say nothing until he came 
to that part of the ceremony when the cloth which separates the j 
married pair is withdrawn. She hoped that then Narayan would feel 
it too late to go back. When the priests, however, were about to 
repeat the verses that complete the ceremony, they as usual cried out 
to the audience : 'Savadhan' or ‘Be on your guard’. Narayan instantly 
fled from the room and was not found for some days afterwards. 
Suryajipant and Ranubai now gave up the idea of marrying their son, 
and let him wander about the various shrines of India. Numerous 
stories exist of the miracles performed by him while yet a child. Of 
these the most interesting is the following, for it shows the great 
capacity of him with whom Shivaji was so much associated. 

One day Narayan went to beg at the house of the kulkarni of 
Shahapur near Karad. He found the ladies in a slate of great 
perplexity. A Musulman officer from Bijapur had just arrested the 
kulkarni on a charge of misappropriation and had taken him away 
to the capital. Narayan overlook the officer and his victim and went 
with him. At Bijapur he posed as the kxdkanii's clerk and so perfect 
was his knowledge of accounts, that he was able to convince the 
authorities that the charge was false. 

When Narayan grew to manhood he established himself at Chaphal 

^ The account of Ramdas is taken from bis Life by his disciple. Hanmant 
Swami, 
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in the Satara district. There he built a temple to’ the hero-god 
Ramchandra and, believing himself to be an incarnation of the 
monkey-god Maruti, he changed his name from Narayan to Ramdas 
which, being intejpreted, means ‘the slave of Rama’. Gradually the 
fame of the new saint spread over Maharashtra and attracted to 
Chaphal a number of disciples. In course of time it reached the ears 
of Shivaji. The latter had just started his wonderful career. One day 
a Hindu goswvi, or mendicant, advised him to take a guru, or spiritual 
preceptor, as that was the surest way to obtain salvation. The young 
hero consulted Bhavani and from her learnt that Ramdas was his 
destined guru. Shivaji at once went to Chaphal. Ramdas was not 
there when Shivaji reached it; so he had to return home with his wish 
ungratified. Not long afterwards he again went to Chaphal. Once 
more Ramdas was absent. But the prince wandered in search of him 
to Mahableshwar, Wai and Mahuli. At last Ramdas, who knew that 
Shivaji sought to find him,^ wrote him a letter. It was in verse and 
may be translated as follows : — 

‘O Meru of Resolution, O Helper of many, of unchanged 
resolve, rich and master of your passions ! O thou who pourest 
benefits on others, whose qualities are incomparable; Lord of 
men, horses and elephants ! Lord of forts, earth and ocean ! 
Leader and king, who art strong always. King triumphant and 
famous, powerful and generous, meritorious, virtuous and wise. 
Possessed ever of conduct and judgment, generosity and faith, 
knowledge and character. Bold and generous, grave and daring, 
swift to execute. Thou who by thy vigilance didst spurn kings. 
The holy places were broken. The abodes of Brahmans 
were polluted. All earth was shaken. Religion had fled. 
Narayan resolved to protect the gods, the faith, the cows, the 
Brahmans and inspired thee to do so. Near thee are many wise 
pandits, great poets, men skilled in sacrifice and learned in the 
Vedas; men quick and shrewd and fitted to lead assemblies. 
None of this earth protects the faith as thou dost. Because of 
thee some of it has lingered in Maharashtra. A few have 
sheltered themselves with thee and still some holy acts are done. 
Honour to thy glory ! It has spread all over the earth. Some 
evil men thou hast killed. Some have fled in terror. Some thou 
hast pardoned. King Shiva the fortunate ! I have lived in thy 
country. But thou didst never ask for me. Thou didst forget 
me; why, I do not know. Thy councillors arc all wise, the faith 
incarnate. What can I say to thee? It behoves thee to keep 
alive thy fame as the establisher of religion. Many are the 
affairs of state in which thou art busied. If I have written 
unreasonably, may I be pardoned 1’ 

Shivaji’s desire to see the saint was stimulated by the praises 
contained in his letter. He again went to Chaphal and not finding him, 
pressed one of his female disciples to disclose the saint's hiding place. 

^ The date of Shivaji’s meeting with Ramdas is the subject of much con- 
troversy. It seems to have occurred in X649 {liiAas Sangraha). 
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fully loyal to your teacher. Part of your love I learnt when I 
saw the writing in your letter. Shiva is your name, the sacred 
name that has been gfiven to you; you have the rifirht of the 
umbrella, you are one of the threads that keep the world together. 
Vows, rites, austerities, contemplation, mystic arts; all these 
you have studied and dispensed with. Your mind is bent on 
meeting me; this is the chief import of your letter. Listen, 0 
Lord of the earth, to this my answer; I have written out my 
prayer and purpose. Let me wander in the forest indififerent 
to all things. Let the sight of me be vile and inauspicious. 
My unclad person is covered with dust; I live on fruit, for I 
have no food to eat. My hands and feet are emaciated ; mv 
skin is pallid ; what comfort could there be in looking on me? 
It is my pressing request that you will not even talk of seeing me. 

‘See how humble my speech is; this is a boon from Him who 
dwells in my heart. Yet I am not a wretch who need seek a 
boon from you; I have a refuge in Pandharpur. Pandurang 
watches over me and feeds me; since that is so, why need I care 
about others? You wish to see me: what matters this request? 

I have turned to nothingness all desires. Freedom from desire 
has been bestowed on me; I have renounced every impulse 
of activity. As a chaste wife longrs to meet her husband, so 
let me live joyously in Vithal (Krishna). The universe to 
me is Vithal and nothing else; in you too I see Him. I looked 
upon you as Vithal (Krishna), but one difficulty keeps me from 
you. Fix your thoughts on the good teacher, Ramdas ; he 
truly is ^ an ornament of the world ; do not swerve from him. 
If your Impulse carry you in many directions, how can you serve 
Ramdas? Tuka says, O Father, O sea of wisdom, faith and love 
arc the vessels that carry the faithful across the stream of life. 

‘What would it profit me to enter your presence? The fatigue 
of the journey woud be wasted. If I must needs beg my food, 
there are many whom I may ask for alms. In the lanes are rags 
to furnish me with shelter. The rock is an excellent bed to 
sleep on. I have the sky above me for a cloak. With such a 
provi.sion made, why need I fix my hopes on anyone? It would 
be a waste of my clays. Should I come to your palace seeking 
honour, what peace of mind .should I find there? In a king’s 
palace the wealthy .ire respected; the common herd meet with no 
respect. If I .saw there fine apparel and men wearing jewels, 
it would at once be the death of me. If you are disgusted when 
you hear this, still, God will not scorn me. Let me tell you this 
surprising news, there is no happiness like the beggar’s. 
-Austerity and renunciation are the greatest things ; wealthy men 
fettered by desire live miserably. Tuka says vou are opulent 
and honoured, but the devotees of Hari (Krishna) are more 
fortunate.’ 

Thi.s refusal only whetted .Shivaji’s wish to see Tukaram. He left 
his camp and joining Tukaram led with him for several days the life 
of a religious devotee. From this condition he was rescued by the 
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influence; of his mother Jijabai. The blood of ancient king’s boiled in 
the' proud -woman’s veins at the thought that her son should give up 
a hero’s life for that of a wandering beggar; and her entreaties, joined 
to those of Tult^ram, induced Shivaji to return to his duties as a 
warrior and a prince. 

Yet although both Tukaram and Ramdas refused to live as religious 
preceptors with Shivaji, he never lost touch with them. Several times 
afterwards he attended kirtans or religious recitations given by 
Tukaram. This on one occasion nearly cost the king his life. He 
had invited Tukaram to visit Poona and recite a hatha, or sacred 
story, at the temple where Shivaji as a child so often worshipped. 
Somehow the news of his design reached the ears of his enemies. 
A body of Afghans stole forth with orders to take Shivaji as he listened 
to Tukaram. The Afghans surrounded the temple and searched for 
the prince among the audience. With admirable coolness the saint 
continued his recitation and Shivaji sat perfectly still listening to 
it. Nevertheless he would surely have been taken, but for what is 
believed to have been the divine interposition of the god Krishna. 
As the Afghans searched, a man in face and in clothes closely 
resembling Shivaji rose and slipping through the guards ran out of 
the door. The Afghans rushed out of the temple to seize him. But 
he ran with incredible swiftness towards Sinhgad. And although 
mounted Afghans ran close to his heels, they never could quite catch 
him. On reaching the forest at the base of the great fort he dived 
into a thicket and disappeared. In the meantime Tukaram continued 
his story. When it was over, Shivaji and the rest of the audience 
returned home unmolested. 

But it was with Ramdas that Shivaji was peculiarly associated. 
Tukaram indeed did not long survive his meeting with Shivaji. One 
day as he was leaving his home he told his wife Avalai that he was 
going to vaikuntha, the god Krishna’s heaven. He went to the banks 
of the Indrayani and, so it is believed, flung himself into the river 
either in a state of religious excitement or because he suffered from 
some incurable disease. At any rate he never returned home again. 
■His followers believed — and the belief still finds in the Deccan wide 
acceptance — that the chariot of the hero-god Ramchandra descended 
from heaven and bore Tukaram back in it to the skies (a.d. 1649). 
Ramdas, on the other hand, outlived Shivaji and whenever the busy 
monarch could spare a few moments, he loved to visit the saint and 
hear from his, lips sacred verses and religious discourses. Many 
touching stories exist which show how close was the friendship which 
the prince and the saint bore each other. One day, it is said, Shivaji, 
then at Pratapgad, heard that Ramdas was at Mahableshwar. He 
at once rode off to see him. On reaching Mahableshwar he learnt 
that Ramdas was no longer there. Shivaji plunged into the woods to 
overtake him. All day the king wandered vainly through the wild 
hill country. Night fell, but still he searched for Ramdas by torch- 
light. At last when the eastern sky began to pale, Shivaji came upon 
Ramdas in a tiny cave. He lay there groaning and seemed to be in 
great pain and sick unto death. Shivaji in great distress asked 
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Ramdas how he might help his suffering- friend. The saint replied 
that there was but one cure in the world for such a malady as his. 
‘Tell me what it is,’ .said Shivaji, ‘and I will g-et it for you.’ ‘Nay,’ 
replied Ramdas, ‘to get it for me might cost you, your life.’ ‘No 
matter,’ cried the generous hero, ‘gladly would I give my life to save 
yotirs. ’ ‘Then,’ said Ramdas, ‘the medicine which alone can save 
me i.s the milk of a tigress.’ Sword in hand went forth into the jungle 
the dauntlc.ss prince. In a short time he saw some tiger-cubs in a 
thicket. He entered it and, catching them, sat down by them to await 
their mother’s return. An hour later the tigress came and, seeing her 
cubs in Shivaji’s hands, sprang upon him. The prince boldly faced the 
raging beast and told her that he but wished to give the dying saint 
a draught of her milk. The saint’s name cowed the tigress. She let 
Shivaji go and allowed him to draw some of her milk and take it 
away to Ramdas’ cave. There he gave some of it to Ramdas. His 
pain instantly left him. Then Ramdas in turn made Shivaji drink the 
rest of the milk. At once the scratches inflicted by the tigress when 
she first .sprang on Shivaji healed. And the king and his retinue rode 
back with Ramdas to the temple at Mahableshwar. 

Another time, so it is said, Shivaji was at Satara. Ramdas, who 
was at Mahuli at the confluence of the Kistna and Yenna, went 
to beg upon Jaranda Hill, a holy spot a few miles to the east of 
» Mahuli. The king was also visiting the Jaranda temple and met 
Ramdas. The saint asked for alms. Shivaji wrote some words on a 
piece of paper and dropped it into the staami's lap. Ramdas picked 
it up and read in it a grant by Shivaji of his entire kingdom. The 
saint affected to accept the grant and for the whole day Shivaji, having 
no longer any property, acted as his servant. At the close of the day 
Ramdas asked Shivaji how he liked the change from kingship to 
service. Shivaji replied that he was quite happy, no matter what his 
state, provided that he was near his preceptor. Ramdas then returned 
the grant and said, ‘Take back your kingdom. It is for kings to rule 
and for Brahmans to do worship.’ Nevertheless Shivaji insisted that 
the saint should bestow on him his sandals as Rama had done to his 
brother Bharatfi, so that the world might know that Ramdas and not 
he was the true king. He also chose for his flag the orange-brown 
brmner u’h!< h the pilgriins carry when they go to worship Krishna 
at PanrlharpLir.' 

Another time, .so it is said, Shi-vaji begged Ramdas to live with 
him always and let him serve him as he had done for a single day at 
Jaranda. Ramdas asked him in return whether, instead of serving 
him, Shivaii would grant him three boons. Shivaji said that he would 
do so gladly. 

The boons asked for were : — 

H) Shivaji slioukl in the month of Shravan, or August, honour 
Shiva by giving feasts to Brahmans and by distributing 
images of the great god, whose incarnation he was deemed 
to be ; 

* This is known in history as the bhagva zenda. 
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(2) he should distribute dakshina, or gifts of money, to Brahmans 

in Shravan ; and 

(3) he should honour the hero-god Ramchandra by ordering his 

subjects when they met to say to each other by way of 
greeting, ‘Ram Ram.’ 

Shivaji granted all these boons and ‘Ram Ram’ are still the words 
of greeting used by the Deccan Hindus when they meet.^ 

Yet another time Shivaji was building a fort at Samangad in 
Kolhapur territory. As he watched it, he felt a natural pride that he 
should be able to support all the workmen that the work needed. 
Just then Ramdas came up. Shivaji, after saluting him, walked with 
him round the base of the fortress. On their way they passed a 
■boulder. Ramdas called to some stone-cutters and bade them break 
it in pieces. The stone-cutters did so. In the heart of it was a cavity 
half .filled with water. Out of the water jumped a frog. Ramdas 
turned to Shivaji and said, ‘O king, who but you could have placed 
water in the middle- of the stone and thus saved the frog?’ Shivaji 
disclaimed any connexion with the matter. But when Ramdas insisted, 
he guessed that the saint was rebuking him for his vanity. He at once 
acknowledged his fault and admitted that it was god who had alike 
provided for the needs of the frog and for those of the workmen at 
Samangad. • 

But if Ramdas dared to rebuke the great king to his face, he 
refused always to go beyond his own sphere of action. Peter the 
Hermit, having inspired a crusade, aspired afterwards to lead it. 
The foolish Scotch ministers led their countrymen to ruin on the field 
of Dunbar. But when Shivaji, on hearing of Afzul Khan’s march 
from Bijapur, asked for Ramdas’ advice, the wise Brahman bade the 
king pray for counsel to Bhavani. He knew that if God had given 
him power to move men’s hearts by verse and prayer, God had given 
to, shivaji other and greater powers and that his resourceful mind, 
if left to itself, would find a key to every difficulty.* 

Ramdas would have liked always to lead the wandering life, such 
as had been his before Shivaji first sought him. But the king insisted 
that he should make his headquarters at some easily accessible spot. 
He bestowed on the saint the fortress of Parali, a wild hill some six 
miles south-west of Satara. Ramdas reluctantly accepted the gift and 
built there a temple to Mariiti. For the use of the temple the king 
assigned to Ramdas the revenue of Chaphal and 32 other villages. 
As he grew older, Ramdas came to spend more and more of his time 
at Parali. It was there that .Shivaji paid him his last visit. It, was 
there that Sambhaji, reeking with the blood of Rajaram’s friends, 

* The old form of salutation was the ' Johar’. It is still used by the Mhars 
and depressed castes. 

* Ramdas’ wor Is were ; — ‘ You are a king and control the affairs of your state. 

I dwell in the forest and (in state matters) you cannot depend upon me. Set your 
hand to the task and act as vou think you should act. I have already told you 
how to obtain the guidance of the goddess (Bhavani). Bear my words in mind. 
The goddess cares for you. By her blessing yon have attained the kingship. 
Consult her before vou act, tell her your troubles and act on her advice,’— 
Hanmant’s Raindas Churitra. 
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sought but was denied an interview. At last the wise old Brahman 
felt his end approaching. His disciples felt it also and gave way to 
grief. But Ramdas’ courage never forsook him. He rebuked their 
tears and composed for them the following verses j 

‘Although my body has gone I shall still live in spirit. Grieve 
not. Read my books. They will show you the way to salvation. 
Heed not unduly the wants of the body. Fall not into evil ways, 
and to you the doors of salvation will open. Keep ever in your 
heart the image of the god Rama.’ 

A few minutes later the dying saint called out the words ‘Har ! 
-Har!’^ twenty-one times. Then his lips whispered the words ‘Ram! 
Ram !’ His eyes sought the image of the hero-god, and a flame, 
so it seemed to the onlookers, left his mouth and entered that of the 
image. His disciples called to him, but he was dead.* He had 
survived Shivaji less than a year. Ramdas’ body was burnt to the 
north of Parali upon a pyre of bel and tiilsi wood. His ashes were 
then gathered and taken to Chaphal, and after 'some interval were, 
at Sambhaji’s cost, conveyed northward and cast reverently into the 
Ganges. 


• CHAPTER VIII 

THE MOGHUL WAR 
A.o. 1662 TO 166S 

Shivaji, allied to the Bijapur king, in whose plighted word he trusted, 
thought himself strong enough to attempt the liberation of the 
Marathi-speaking subjects of the emperor. Nor was a good ground 
for hostilities lacking. In May 1661, the Moghuls had occupied 
Kalyan in the Konkan, the town which Shivaji had taken from Mulana 
Ahmad. He had been unable to recover it at the time. He now 
sent Netoji Palkar with a force of cavalry and Moro Pingle with a 
strong body of infantry to plunder the Moghul territories from 
Ahmadnagar to Aurangabad. A curious story exists* that the 
imperial officers complained to Shaistekhan, the governor of the 
Moghul Deccan, that they were unable through fear of the Marathas 
to .send to Aurangabad, the provincial capital, their revenue collec- 
tions. In reply the governor sent them a sarcastic letter. ‘Although 
you arc men,’ he wrote, ‘you fear to meet the Marathas. I am 
sending you a woman who will not fear to do so.’ At the same time 
he collected troops and placed over them a certain Rai Bagin,* the 
wife of one Udaram Deshmukh. In spite of her sex she was a 
skilful and daring soldier. Nevertheless Shivaji attacked her, took 


^ A name of Shiva. 

® Ramdas died at 12 noon on Magh Vadya 9 in Shaie 1603 (a.d. 1681). 

* Shedgavkar Bakhar. 

* Shivdigvijaya Bakhar. The Sabhasad Bakhar, which Grant Duff has 
followed, makes Rai Bagin take part in the fight at Khadase. 
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her prisoner and dispersed her army. Shortly afterwards Shivaji 
.defeated near Ahmadnagar another force sent- from Aurangabad under 
a Rajput officer.^ He then swept the Moghul Deccan as far as its 
capital and levietj contributions from every town of importance. 

Aurangzib, on hearing of Shivaji’s successes, urged Shaistekhan, 
who was his own maternal uncle, not to stand on the defensive, but 
to invade and conquer the territories which Shivaji had taken from 
Bijapur. Shaistekhan, agreeable to these orders, collected such 
Moghul forces as were then in the Deccan. He left one Mumtaz Khan 
at Aurangabad and placed his second-in-command Jaswant Singh, 
Maharaja of Jodhpur, in charge of his reserves. He himself marched 
to Ahmadnagar and after a short halt marched thence due south to 
Pedgaon.* From Pedgaon he sent jadhavrao of Sindkhed,^ a 
Maratha noble, ahead with his cavalry. Several sharp skirmishes 
took place between him and Shivaji’s horse. The imperial cavalry 
• were in the main successful. And as Shivaji fell back on Rajgad, 
they occupied first Supa and then Poona. Shivaji as a counter- 
move threw himself into Sinhgad, only thirteen miles away. It was 
no doubt Shaistekhan’s intention eventually to invest Sinhgad. But 
before doing so he wished to clear his communications. Chakan lay 
on the high road between him and.Junnar, the nearest town large 
enough to furnish him with supplies. The commandant of Chakan 
was still that Phirangoji Narsala who had, on Dadoji Kondadev’s 
death, acknowledged Shivaji as his master. He now proved himself 
a gallant soldier. His defence was favoured by the heavy rains of tlie 
Sahyadris, which were then falling, and by the efforts of Netoji 
Palkar’s cavalry to harass the besiegers. Nevertheless the conduct 
of the garrison and of Phirangoji Narsala deserves all praise. On 
dark, rainy nights they made desperate sallies and frequently rushed 
the Moghul trenches. In the end, however, the garrison were driven 
back into Chakan and after a siege of 50 or 60 days the Moghuls 
exploded a mine which carried away a bastion and the men defending 
it.* The Moghuls placed their shields in front of their faces and tried 
to cut their way through the breach. Phirangoji, however, was not 
yet willing to surrender. He had prepared an earthwork inside the fort 
wall and there he and his men stood desperately at bay. All that day 
the Moghuls assaulted the work in vain. And during the following 
night both the besiegers and the besieged slept close to each other 
among the ruins of the bastion. Next morning the Moghuls received 
reinforcements and drove the garrison back from the trenches into the 
citadel. Invested there and without supplies, Phirangoji Narsala 
capitulated. Shaistekhan received him with all honour and offered 
him a post in his own service. Phirangoji Narsala declined, and 
Shaistekhan suffered him and the remnant of his garrison to return to 
Shivaji. As the brave commandant bade Shaistekhan farewell, the 
latter told him that if ever he wished to join the Moghul service, an 

* Shivdigvijaya Bakhar. ® In Ahmadnagar district. ^ Khali Khan. 

* • Stones, bricks and men flew into the air like pigeons;’ KhaH Khan, Blliot 
and -DbwEon, Vol, VII, p. 262. 
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the maharaja’s condolenoes with courtesy, he reniaaiied for some 
moments siJent and then said,’ '1 thought the maiaraja was in His 
Majesty’s service when this evil befell me.’ The Rajput prince, who 
commanded the reserves and was therefore in no way responsib.'e for 
the mishap, left the Raj Mahal in a furyc Shaisteyian reported his 
conduct to Aurangaib and declared that all his Hindu subordinates 
were in league with Shivaji, After sending his letter, Shaisiekhan, 
in a fit of childish temper, evacuated Poona and marched with most 
of his troops back to Aurangabad, exclaiming that he would trust 
no one and that, if he stayed, the loss of his head would soon follow 
the loss of his thumb. He, however, ordered Jaswant Singh to hold 
Junnar and Chakan. The maharaja did his best to repair the effect 
of his superior’s imbecility by attempting, when the rains ceased, to 
invest Sinhgad. But his forces were inadequate. He ihereiore 
raised the siege and fell back on Chakan. On receiving Shaisiekhan 's 
letter the emperor censured both him and jaswant Singh. But lie 
recalled the former and gave the command of the Deccan armv to hu 
son, Prince Muazzim (July 15, 1663). 

After his failure to take Sinhgad, Jaswant Singh remained inactive. 
His enemy, however, was planning a counter-attack on one of liie 
richest possessions of Aurangzib. In South Gujarat, near the irocth 
of the Tapti river is the town of Surat. Unlike most of the great 
dties of the east it has no very ancient history. It was sacked by 
MaJiomed Gbori, the conqueror of Delhi, and by Mahomed Tughla'k 
while engaged with the rebellious nobles of Gujarat. But its 
inhabitants trace its prosperity to a certain Gopi, either a N'agar or 
Anavaia Brahman. He the son of a poor Brahman widow who 
lived in the latter half of the fifteenth century. While still a lad, he 
resolved to leave his native town and boldly to seek his fortunes at I 
Delhi, Although a Hindu, he was an accomplished Persian scholar 
and be hoped to get a clerkship in one of the imperial offices. For 
some days he sought employment in vain. Nevertheless he continued 
to frequent the public buildings on the chance of a vacancy. One 
evening the chance came. A high official brought for perusal an import- 
ant Persian letter. It was so late that the expert Persian readers had 
all left and the script was so crabbed that the official could not himself 
decipher it. Nevertheless he sat by a candle vainly trjdng to master 
its contents. At last he saw Gopi sitting near him and in de.spair he 
ad-:e<i In-; help. Vvhhout even taking the letter in his hand, Gopi, 
to the oiliciai's asiyiiishmunt, told him at once its full purport. While 
IIk; Other was trying to spell out word by word the baffling hierogly- 
phics, Oopi had^ read them through the paper held up against the 
light. The official at once appointed Gopi to a high and well-paid 
post, wherein he soon accumulated a respectable fortune. Taking 
it with him, he returned to his native town and induced other rich 
mcjcliants to settle there also. The place grew beyond all recognition, 
until at last Gopi, now its first citizen, asked the leave of the king 
of Gujarat to call it Suraj, after his wife who had stood by him 

‘ XAafi Khan, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, p. 271, 
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through both ill-fortune and prosperity. The king agreed, but 
changed Suraj into Surat so that the lady’s name might agree with 
the heading of certain cliaptets in the Korun. 

In A.D. 1B12, ihc Portuguese, jealous of the trade and wealth of 
the new emporium, took and sacked it. Thereupon the king of 
Gujarat ordered a fort to be built. But the fort was badly constructed 
and in a.d. 1530 and 1331 the Portuguese ships again entered the 
Tapti and plundered the town. The king of Gujarat then resolved to 
build a castle on the banks of the river and entrusted the work to a 
Turk called Safi Agha. The Portuguese bribed him to delay the work. 
Nevertheless he completed it about 1546. It was strong Ij fortified on 
the river side, and on the land side it was protected by a ditch, six feet 
widej and had a rampart 35 yards wide. In 1573, Akbar conquered 
Surat and in the same year made a treaty with the Portuguese, who 
soon became the chief merchants of Surat and the masters of the 
Arabian Sea. But in 1580, an irreparable calamity overlook the little 
country whose innumerable heroes had spread her fame to the farthest 
corners of the civilized world. Philip II inherited the crown of 
Portugal, and as the apanage of the Castilian kings, Portugal shared 
in their misfortunes. In 1579, Holland had revolted and soon every 
Portuguese possession was either conquered or threatened by hardy 
sailors from the mouth of the Scheldt or from the shores of the 
Zuyder Zee. In 1616, a Dutch merchant. Van den Broeck, came to 
Surat. Two years later the Moghul emperor gave the Dutch the right 
to build there a small permanent settlement, known in the parlance 
of the time as a factory. 

About the same time as the Dutch, came another race from the 
fog-wrapped islands that divide the North Sea from the eastern 
Atlantic. On December 31, 1600, the English queen Elizabeth granted 
a charter to a number of London merchants who had associated 
themselves together under the title of the East India Company. In 
1612, Mr. Kerridge, in the Hoseander, arrived at Surat. He was well- 
received by the inhabitants, but was attacked by the Portuguese. The 
English repulsed the attack, and in 1612 the Emperor Shah Jehan 
gave them leave to build a factory. On the heels of the English and 
the Dutch followed the French. In 1620, the French Admiral Beaulieu 
dropped anchor in the Tapti, anxious to buy Surat cloth and sell it 
to the natives of Sumatra. And in 1642 a French factory rose in 
Surat similar to those built by the English and the Dutch. The 
enterprise of the foreign merchants and the shiploads of European 
I commodities which every year they brought to the Tapti soon made 
Surat the richest emporium in the Moghul empire. 

Shivaji’s plan was, as usual, a masterpiece both of daring and 
foresight. He gave out that he intended an attack on the Portuguese 
at Bassein and erected two camps between that port and Choul. 
While he gathered there a large army, his chief spy, Bahirji Naik, 
made his way to Surat and brought back a full report of the condition 
and geography of the town. At the same time Shivaji, disguised as a 
mendicant, explored the roads that led from the northern Konkan 
through the Dharampur State into south Gujarat. He then returned 
8 
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bonourabie post awaited him. Phirangoji returned to Shivaji. The 
latter received his lieutenant cordially and made him commandant 
of Bhupalgad.^ 

By this time Shivaji had withdrawn from Sinhgad to Rajgad. 
There he received a letter from Shaistekhan. It contained a Persian 
stanza in which Shivaji was derided as a monkey, whose only safety 
lay in his mountain forests. In return Shivaji sent Sheistekhan a 
Sanskrit couplet.^ Therein he asserted that he was not only a monkey 
but Hanuman hitnself — the prince of monkeys; and he vow-ed that 
he would destroy Shaistekhan just as tlie monkeys had helped King 
Rama to destroy the demon Ravan. Shaistekhan after this exchange 
of compliments returned from Chakan to Poona, where he occupied 
Shivaji’s old house, the Raj Mahal. He was however well aware of 
Shivaji’s resourcefulness and courage and posted a ring of patrols 
all round Poona. He then dismissed every Maratha horse soldier 
from his cavalry and forbade all Hindus, whether civilians or soldiers, 
to enter or leaye Poona without a pass. He did not venture to dismiss 
his Maratha infantry for fear of reducing too greatly his army. His 
neglect to do so proved his undoing. In April 1663,® Shivaji, Yesaji 
Kank, Tanaji Malusare* and 200 picked men disguised themselves as 
foot-soldiers in the imperial service and obtained permission from the 
koLwal for a marriage party to enter the town. In front went a boy 
dressed as a bridegroom.’ Behind him walked Shivaji and his 
companions, beating drums and playing saranais^ to keep up the 
disguise. About the same time another band of Shivaji’s men, dressed 
as foot soldiers, entered by another gate of the town dragging with 
them a number of their comrades whom they declared to be prisoners 
of war and whom they beat unmercifully. Outside, but at some 
distance from Poona, several thousands of Shivaji’s infantry concealed 
themselves, so as to cover his retreat in case of mishap. The two 
bauds that entered the town met at a given spot and changed their 
garments. About midnight Shivaji posted the bulk of his men, about 
500 in number, at various points in the city. He himself, with Tanaji 
Malusarc, Yesaji Kank and some twenty others, went to the Raj Mahal. 
They tried first to pass through the main entrance.' But it was well 
fit and some watchful eunuchs guarded it. Shivaji therefore turned 
back and entered the cook-house. There, some of the cooks were 
at work; others lay asleep. Shivaji and his men noiselessly strangled 
the former and sialdjed the latter to the heart in iheir sleep. 

It was all done so skilfully that no alarm was raised. With 
pickaxes Shivaji’s men next removed some mud and bricks which 
blocked a window opening into the women’s apartments. A servant, 
whose bed was against the wall, awoke and roused Shaistekhan. 
The general, too drowsy to hear anything, swore at the servant for 
awaking him unnecessarily and again went to sleep. A minute or 

1 In Satara district. 2 Shivdigvijaya Bakhar. 

“ Grant Duff fixes the date by a letter from the English factors ;mpri.soned in 
Rajapur, dated March 12, 1663. 

* These were the two friends of his early manhood. 

'^KhaHKhan. « A kind of fife. ^ Shivdigvijaya Bakhar. 
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two later some of his maids ran in to say that a hole was being made 
in the wall of their room. Shaistekhan, awake at last, sprang irom 
his bed and seized a spear and his bow and arrows. But by this time 
Shivaji’s party had opened the window and were pouring through it. 
Shaistekhan shot the first man through the body with an arrow. But 
the Maratha, before he fell, slashed off Shaistekhan’s thumb. The 
next, Shaistekhan killed with his spear. But another party of Shivaji’s 
men had by now overpowered the eunuchs and had forced their way 
through other doors. In vain Shaistekhan’s servants beat drums 
for help. Shivaji’s men bolted the doors behind them, Shaistekhan’s 
son, Abdul Fatih Khan, rushed at the Marathas, but after killing 
two. or three was himself cut down. His gallantry, however, enabled 
two maid-servants to drag Shaistekhan, faint with pain, to a place 
of safety. An unfortunate nobleman in his train and similar to him 
in age and appearance tried to escape by a rope ladder. But the 
'Marathas saw him and, believing him to be Shaistekhan, killed him 
and cut off his head. Shivaji, thinking the Moghul general dead, 
opened the doors and after collecting all his men, fled as fast as 
possible out of Poona. Before they could be overtaken, they had 
joined the main body of infantry left as supports, and with them 
Shivaji retreated to the Katraj Ghat, the pass which crosses the range 
of hills of which the fort of Sinhgad forms the western extremity. 
To the trees that grew along the top of the Katraj hill the Marathas 
fastened blazing torches, so that the Moghuls might believe that a 
large army was encamped upon its summit. Shivaji then led his men 
due west and went back as swiftly as he could to Sinhgad. The 
Moghuls had by this time heard of the raid and seeing the lights on 
the Katraj pass marched there with all expedition. On reaching the 
foot of it they made a careful disposition of their force and with barren 
valour stormed the empty summit, thus giving Shivaji and his men 
the necessary time to reach their stronghold. Shaistekhan some hours 
later followed them to the fort of Sinhgad. This, however, was mere 
bravado. He had no siege guns with him. The rainy season was 
close at hand, when the rise of the Muta river which has its source 
near Sinhgad would make siege operations extremely difficult. The 
Khan’s folly was duly punished. Shivaji allowed the Moghul army to 
come close to the fortress and then fired into them point blank with 
his heavy artillery. Numbers fell, and Shaistekhan’s riding elephant 
was killed by a cannon-ball.^ The Moghul general had no alternative 
but to order a retreat to Poona. But even so he did not escape from 
his difficulties. As the Moghuls retired, their cavalry were ambushed 
by a party of Maratha horse under Kadtoji Guzar,= Netoji Palkar’s 
most brilliant lieutenant, and were driven back with great loss upon 
the main body.® 

On Shaistekhai'.’s return to Poona, Jaswaiit Smgh, his second-in- 
command, called on his chief to express his regret. Shaistekhan 
was now beside himself with pain and vexation. Instead of accepting 

S/dvdievijaya Bakhar. ® Better known as Prataprao Guzat. 

® Grant Duff, p. 197. 
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the maharaja’s condolences with courtesy, he remained for some 
moments silent and then said,^ ‘I thought the maharaja was in His 
Majesty’s service when this evil befell me.’ The Rajput prince, who 
commanded the reserves and was therefore in no way responsible for 
the mishap, left the Raj Mahal in a fury. Shaistelchan reported his 
conduct to Aurangzib and declared that all his Hindu subordinates 
were in league with Shivaji. After sending his letter, Shaistekhan, 
in a fit of childish temper, evacuated Poona and marched with most 
of his troops back to Aurangabad, exclaiming that he would trust 
no one and that, if he stayed, the loss of his head would soon follow 
the loss of his thumb. He, however, ordered Jaswant Singh to hold 
Junnar and Chakan. The maharaja did his best to repair the effect 
of his superior’s imbecility by attempting, when the rains ceased, to 
invest Sinhgad. But his forces were inadequate. He therefore 
raised the siege and fell back on Chakan. On receiving Shaistekhan 's 
letter the emperor censured both him and Jaswant Singh. But he 
recalled the former and gave the command of the Deccan army to his 
son, Prince Muazzim (July 15, 1663). 

After his failure to take Sinhgad, Jaswant Singh remained'inactive. 
His enemy, however, was planning a counter-attack on one of the 
richest possessions of Aurangzib. In South Gujarat, near the mouth 
of the Tapti river is the town of Surat. Unlike most of the great 
cities of the east it has no very ancient history. It was sacked by 
Mahomed Ghori, the conqueror of Delhi, and by Mahomed Tughlak 
while engaged with the rebellious nobles of Gujarat. But its 
inhabitants trace its prosperity to a certain Gopi, either a Nagar or 
Anavala Brahman. He was the son of a poor Brahman widow who 
lived in the latter half of the fifteenth century. While still a lad, ho 
resolved to leave his native town and boldly to seek his fortunes at 
Delhi. Although a Hindu, he was an accomplished Persian scholar 
and he hoped to get a clerkship in one of the imperial offices. h’'or 
some days he sought employment in vain. Nevertheless he continued 
to frequent the public buildings on the chance of a vacancy. One 
evening the chance came. A high official brought for perusal an import- 
ant Persian letter. It was so Tale that the expert Persian readers had 
all left and the script was so crabbed that the official could not himself 
decipher it. Nevertheless he sat by a candle vainly trying to master 
its contents. At last he saw Gopi sitting near him and in despair he 
asked his help. AVithout even taking the letter in his hand, Gopi, 
to the official’s astonishment, told him at once its full purport. While 
the other was trying to spell out word by word the baffling hierogly- 
phics, Gopi had read them through the paper held up against the 
light. The official at once appointed Gopi to a high and well-paid 
post, wherein he soon accumulated a respectable fortune. Taking 
it with him, he returned to his native town and induced other rich 
merchants to settle there also. The place grew beyond all recognition, 
until at last Gopi, now its first citizen, asked the leave of the king 
of Gujarat to call it Suraj, after his wife who had stood by him 


* Klufti Khan, Elliot aad Dowson, Vol, VII, p. 271, 
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through both ill-fortune and prosperity. The king agreed, but 
changed Suraj into Surat so that the lady’s name might agree with 
the heading of certain chapiers in Uie Koran. 

In A.u. die Portuguese, jealous of the trade and wealth of 

the new emporium, took and sacked it. Thereupon the king of 
Gujarat ordered a fort to be built. But the fort was badly constructed 
and in a.d. 1530 and 1531 the Portuguese ships again entered the 
Tapti and plundered the town. The king of Gujarat then resolved to 
build a castle on the banks of the river and entrusted the work to a 
Turk called Safi Agha. The Portuguese bribed him to delay the work. 
Nevertheless he completed it about 1546. It was strongly fortified on 
the river side, and on the land side it was protected by a ditch, six feet 
wide; and had a rampart 35 yards wide. In 1573, Akbar conquered 
Surat and in the same year made a treaty with the Portuguese, who 
soon became the chief merchants of Surat and the masters of the 
Arabian Sea. But in 1580, an irreparable calamity overtook the little 
country whose innumerable heroes had spread her fame to the farthest 
corners of the civilized world. Philip II inherited the crown of 
Portugal, and as the apanage of the Castilian kings, Portugal shared 
in their misfortunes. In 1579, Holland had revolted and soon every 
Portuguese possession was either conquered or threatened by hardy 
sailors from the mouth of the Scheldt or from the shores of the 
Zuyder Zee. In 1616, a Dutch merchant. Van den Brocck, came to 
Surat. Two years later the Moghul emperor gave the Dutch the right 
to build there a small permanent settlement, known in the parlance 
of the time as a factory. 

About the same time as the Dutch, came another race from the 
fog-wrapped islands that divide the North Sea from the eastern 
Atlantic. On December 31, 1600, the English queen Elizabcrh granted 
a charter to a number of London merchants who had associated 
themselves together under the title of the East India Company. In 
1612, Mr. Kerridge, in the Hoseander, arrived at Surat. He was well- 
received by the inhabitants, but was attacked by the Portuguese. The 
English repulsed the attack, and in 1612 the Emperor Shah Jehan 
gave them leave to build a factory. On the heels of the English and 
the Dutch followed the French. In 1620, the French Admiral Beaulieu 
dropped anchor in the Tapti, anxious to buy Surat cloth and sell it 
to the natives of Sumatra. And m 1642 a French factory rose in 
Surat similar to those built by the English and the Dutch. The 
enterprise of the foreign merchants and the shiploads of European 
commodities which every year they brought to the Tapti soon made 
Surat the richest emporium in the Moghul empire. 

Shivaji’s plan was, as usual, a masterpiece both of daring and 
foresight. He gave out that he intended an attack on the Portuguese 
at Bassein and erected two camps between that port and Choul. 
While he gathered there a large army, his chief spy, Bahirji Naik, 
made his way to Surat and brought back a full report of the condition 
and geography of the town. At the same time Shivaji, disguised as a 
mendicant, explored the roads that led from the northern Konkan 
through the Dharampur State into south Gujarat. He then returned 
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to the two camps, and taking from them 4,000 picked cavalry, he left 
them again so secretly that none outside his staff knew o£ his 
departure. Passing through the territories - of the Dharampur chief, 
whom he had won to his cause, he suddenly appeared on January . 9 , 
1664, some 10 or liJ miles from Surat. The Governor timidly sent 
a messenger to inquire what Shivaji’s intentions were. He also 
called on the Dutch and English merchants to assist in the defence of 
the town.'^ Both, however, refused to do more than defend their own 
factories. But the Dutch sent two messengers to watch the move- 
ments of the invading army. They were caught and detained, as was 
the Governor’s messenger, while Shivaji and his cavalry rapidly 
approached the mud walls of the city. The Governor and the garrison 
made no efforts to man them, but withdrew into the castle. ' The 
inhabitants, deserted by their ruler, took to the river boats or fled into 
the open country. Shivaji then sent a message to the Governor, 
summoning him and Haji Sayad, Viraji Bohri and Haji Kasim, the 
three richest merchants in the town, to attend his camp and to ransom 
Surat; otherwise he would burn it down.“ The cowardly Governor 
refused to leave the shelter of the castle walls. So after some time 
had elapsed, Shivaji ordered his troops to plunder the empty city. 
A body of Marathas tried to storm the English factory, but were 
gallantly repulsed. The same night a Mr. Anthony Smith, unaware 
of Shivaji’s arrival, rode into Surat from Suvali. He was seized and 
taken to the king. Shivaji sent him as a messenger to the English 
and about the same time he sent a Greek merchant named Nicholas 
Kolostra'* to the Dutch, to demand ransoms for their factories. The 
Dutch replied that they had no money. The English sent back a 
haughty refusal denouncing Shivaji as a rebel. With the small force 
that the king had at his disposal, he very wisely did not attempt tlic 
reduction of the two strongholds, defended as they were by rcsoluio 
men and containing little or no treasure. He also received kindly a 
French Capuchin monk named Father Ambroise who bravely went 
to the Maratha camp and implored the king’s protection for the 
members of his flock. But the Marathas collected or dug up witliout 
interruption the property left behind by the rich and timid Surat 
merchants. On January 10, after he had gathered property worth 
.several thousand pounds, the king received news that a Moghul army 
was advancing to relieve the city. He at once rallied his troops, 
loaded the plunder of Surat on the horses of the unfortunate inliabi-^ 
tant .4 and, vanishing as swiftly as he had appeared, brought the 
treasure of the great town to store it safely in the fort of Raygad. 

On the return from the Surat expedition, Shivaji heard of his 
father’.s death. After peace had been made with Shivaji, the Bijapur 

* Dutch account in Valentyn’s Lives of the Moghuls, 

® English factor’s letter in Forrest’s Selections, Vol. I, p. 24. 

° Dutch account. 

* Aurangzib was so pleased with the conduct of the Dutch and the English that 
he reduced the customs duties payable by them from 3| to 2 per cent. According 
to Bernier ( Travels, pp. 188-9) , Shivaji spared the home of a Hindu broker because 
he had been very charitable. 
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government were free to devote their whole strength to the task of 
stamping out the rebellion of the Doab nobles. A number were forced 
to capitulate. But the chiefs of Bednur and of several other places 
along the Tungabhadra offered a stout resistance. At last the Bijapur 
■ government cJirecled Shahaji to undertake the reduction of the in- 
surgents. The gallant old soldier readily complied. He defeated them 
in a pitched battle and, investing Bednur, forced the chief to surrender 
all his lands ex'cept Bednur itself and the district round it. Having 
crushed the rebel leader, Shahaji marched along the north bank of 
the Tungabhadra, overcoming all resistance. At last he reached the 
village of Yergatanhalli in Basavapatan and there pitched his camp. 
The country round swarmed with game and Shahaji thought that hi.s 
recent efforts had earned him some relaxation. He left his camp for 
a day’s black buck-hunting. Having wounded a buck, he galloped 
after it at full speed. As he rode, a creeper caught his horse's fore- 
leg. It fell and Shahaji, thrown violently, broke his neck. His 
attendants galloped up on seeing the accident, but life was extinct 
before they reached their master {January, 1664). They at once sent 
word to hi.s .son Vyankoji who hastened to the Doab from Tanjore, 
cremated Shaliajl’s body and performed his funeral rites. The Bijapur 
government expre.sscd most handsomely their appreciation' of the deud 
man’s services and bestowed his fiefs of Bangalore and Tanjore on 
Vyankoji. When the news reached Shivaji, both he and Jijabai were 
deeply^ affected. The latter, indeed, was with difficulty restrained from 
committing satL^ And only Shivaji’s entreaties that she should remain 
with him a little longer and help him in his holy work induced her 
to alter her resolve. Shivaji found a different solace for his grief. 
He resolved to avenge Shahaji’s death by attacking tlje Doab nobles 
whose rebellion had indirectly caused it.^ He sent into the Doab a 
force of cavalry and guns and levied a large contribution. The 
Bijapur government, to whom the rebels had for several years caused 
continuous trouble, in no way resented the invasion. On the contrary 
they granted the village wherein Shahaji had fallen as an inam^ to 
his son. Thither Shivaji went and, after distributing large sums in 
chanty, erected a building over the spot where Shahaji had fallen. 
/\nd for many years lamps burnt in it day and night to honour and 
to comiort the dead man’s spirit.’' 

Shahaji’s renown has, like Hamilcar’s, been overshadowed by that 
of lius more famous son. Nevertheless the achievements, neither of 
Hannibal nor of Shivaji, could well have been accomplished but for the 
work done by their fathers before them. Hamilcar; from his Sicilian 
stionghold, Inst showed his countrymen that with mobility and good 
generalship, the Carthaginian army could hold its own against the 

showed the 

Deccan that Hindu troops under a Hindu leader could, with rapid 
movements and local knowledge, prove a match for the picked forces 


^ Shivdigvijaya Sakhar. “Ranade n •• 
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of Delhi or Bijapur. Indeed, had Shahaji been opposed lo only one 
of these two powers, he would most likely have re-established the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar and have governed it through a puppet 
king. This, however, would have been but a doubtful blessing to the 
Maratha people. Shahaji’s kingdom would have inherited the Nizam 
Shahi traditions of cruelty, treachery and murder. His failure enabled 
Shivaji to found a government entirely new and, if it be regarded as a 
whole, singularly free from the political crimes which mar the histories 
of most Indian states and which were not infrequent among the early 
kings of Scotland and of England.^ 

On Shahaji’s death, Shivaji assumed the hereditary title of Raja 
granted by the king of Ahmadnagar to Maloji. He established a mint 
at Raygad to show his complete independence of Bijapur and struck, 
in his own name, both gold and copper coins. ^ He also began to 
make use of the fleet which he had built or collected at Malwan to 
plunder all ships issuing from the imperial ports. Unfortunately some 
of these were ships filled with Mecca pilgrims. This brought on him 
the wrath of both Delhi and Bijapur. A large Bijapur force debouched 
from Panhala and invaded the Konkan. It at first gained some 
successes, but was eventually defeated and driven back into Bijapur 
territory. Shivaji, fearing Moghul invasiori from the north, did not 
pursue the beaten army. He had recourse to his fleet and plundered 
the whole Bijapur coast as far as Gokarn and returned to Raygad 
to await the expected Moghul attack. 

Aurangzib recalled Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur and sent, in his 
place, Jai Singh, a Rajput veteran who at one time had fought for 
Prince Dara, and Diler Khan, an Afghan soldier of eminent merit 
(March, 166.5). Aurangzib entrusted a large army to each of the 
generals and they worked together in perfect harmony. Diler Khan 
invested Purandar, while Jai Singh blockaded Sinhgad® and raided with 
his cavalry the country between it and Rajgad. 

Before the Great War, Purandar was a charming little hill 
station. It stood over 4,000 feet above the sea and, lying well to 
the east of the Sahyadris, did not suffer from such heavy rains as 
most of the mountain forts of Maharashtra. Neat bungalows built by 
enterprising merchants of Poona could be leased at far lower rents 
than those demanded in more lordly Mahabicshwar. The presence of 
a garrison ensured a constant supply of stores and a small but pleasant 
society. A broad road 2S miles long took the visitor from Poona 
over the Sinhgad range through Saswad to the foot of Indra’s hill.‘ 
Thence a wide bridle path enabled him to walk or ride comfortably to 
a narrow plateau some 1,300 feet above the plain. A carriage-road led 
round the hill, past the barracks and hospital, the bungalows and 
offices. A little church embowered in roses gave the English stranger 
h 

The only royal murder in Maratha history was that of Narayaa Rao Peshwa 
by his uncle Raghunath Rao. 

* Shedgcaikar Bakhar. See also Khafi Khan, Elliot and Dowsou, Vol. VII, 
p. 271. 

® Sabhasad Bakhar. 

* Purandar, as I have said, is another name for India. 
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a surprise, so closely did it resemble a house of prayer in some far-off 
Surrey village. From the south a path climbed 400 feet to the summit 
of Purandar, whence could be seen the entire Saswad plateau. To 
the north-east stood a peak half a mile, as the crow .flies, from the top 
of Purandar. It was easily accessible and formed a convenient spot 
for teas or picnic parties. 

In Shivaji’s time the ledge on which to-day stand bungalows and 
barracks was the lower fort. On the summit of Purandar was the 
upper fort or citadel. The peak to the north-east was known as 
Rudra Mai or ‘the Rosary of Shiva’ and formed a separate fort. It 
added nothing to the strength of Purandar. But as it completely 
commanded the lower fort and partly commanded the upper fort, it 
had to be defended. It was strongly fortified and long walls enabled 
the garrison to retire on Purandar, if too hardly pressed. In IGCo, 
Shivaji had appointed as commandant of Purandar one Murar Baji, a 
Prabhu and therefore of the same caste as Baji Deshpande, the hero 
of the rearguard action near Vishalgad. He had with him a force 
of 1,000 men, but a great number of peasants from the surrounding 
districts had fled to the fort for refuge. A separate force garrisoned 
Rudra Mai. The defenders, animated ,by Murar’s spirit, offered a 
most stout resistance. Diler Khan, however, exploded a mine under 
one of the bastions of the lower fort and carried it immediately after- 
wards. The storming party, led away by their success, attempted 
in their onset to rush the upper fort also. Murar Baji instantly counter- 
attacked. With 700 men he charged down the hill-side, killing no 
less than 500 Afghan infantry, and drove the besiegers in headlong 
flight to the foot of the hill, where Diler Khan from the back of an 
elephant was watching the attack. The latter with great coolness shot , 
Murar Baji through the body. Thereupon, the garrison, after a loss 
of 300 men, retreated to the upper fort. Not long afterwards, Diler 
Khan obtained a further success by scaling Rudra Mai. 

Shivaji now became seriously alarmed. He had long been 
accustomed to consult Bhavani, the patron goddess of his house. 
And lately he had employed one Balaji Abaji, a Prabhu refugee from 
Janjira, to record words which he spoke when, as he believed, he vas 
inspired^ by the divinity. On this momentous occasion he again asked 
the advice of Bhavani, and passing into a trance spoke as if repeating 
her instructions. Balaji Abaji recorded the divine message. Us 
tenor was that Jai Singh was a Hindu prince and that he could not 
be overthrown like Afzul Khan or Shaistekhan. Shivaji should, 
therefore, make terms with him. Though danger might await him, 
yet he should fear nothing, for through it all Bhavani would protect 
him. Shivaji, after waking from the trance and consulting with his 
councillors and his mother, resolved to send an envoy to Jai Singh and 
^ivaji s conduct on this occasion has been discussed 
^ ^ I'y Ranadc. The former has surmised 

that he was actuated by superstition. Ranade attributes it to some 
deep-laid scheme still undiscovered. The real reason was, I think, 


* Sabhasad Bakhar. 
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the following. Shivaji remembered that his father Shahaji had 
separately fought with success both Moghuls and Bijapur. Combined 
they had overthrown him. Shivaji had for this reason avoided hostility 
with Delhi until h^ had made terms with Bijapur. Trusting in Ali Adil 
Shah’s honour, he had then attacked the Moghuls. But as the recent 
invasion of the Konkan showed, the Bijapur king was not to be 
trusted. He was now in league with Aurangzib and was endeavouring 
to recover his lost possessions. ShiA'aji therefore resolved to make 
peace with the Moghuls, and with their help so to reduce the power 
of Bijapur that never again would its intervention against him be of 
any consequence. 

Shivaji sent messengers to Raja Jai Singh, as a brother Hindu 
asking for terms. But the Rajput chief had no intention of being 
tricked as Sidi Johar had been. He, therefore, answered Shivaji’s 
message with civility, but never ceased to press the siege of Purandar 
or to devastate the enemy’s possessions. At last Shivaji sent to Jai 
Singh his confidential minister, Raghunath Pant, who swore by the 
most binding oaths that this time his master really was in earnest 
(June 9, 166.5). Jai Singh in the end believed him and desired that 
Shivaji should visit him. On his part he swore by the sacred tiilsi 
plant that if Shivaji did so, not a hair of his head would be harmed. 
Shivaji was at this time at Raygad. On receiving Jai Singh’s message 
he set out with 1,000 horse. ‘ \VIien he reached Jai Singh’s tents, the 
latter sent a clerk with a body of armed Rajputs to inform him that 
if he was serious in his intention to surrender, he should enter ; if not, 
he had better go back as he had come. Shivaji assured the clerk 
that he was really in earnest and the clerk conveyed his assurance 
to Jai Singh. Jai Singh accepted it and sent a messenger of suitable 
rank to receive his visitor. When Shivaji entered Jai Singh’s tent, the 
Rajput chief rose and embraced him. He seated Shivaji on his right 
hand and repeatedly promised that he would not only guarantee his 
safety, but would win for him the emperor’s pardon and favour. 
Shivaji on his part assured the Rajput that he had no other wish than 
to become an ally of the emperor. After some further conversation, 
it was agreed that Shivaji should at once visit Diler Khan, who was 
still trying hard to take Purandar. Indeed, he had lost all patience 
at the length and difficulties of the siege. He had lorn off his turban 
and had sworn not to wear it again until the place fcll.^ Nevertheless, 
on hearing that Shivaji had opened with Jai Singh negotiations to 
which he had not been a party, Diler Khan, so the Marathi chroniclers 
maintain, flew into such a passion that he tore his own wrist with his 
teeth.® He, however, received Shivaji with courtesy and soon fell 
under the charm of his address. Diler Khan presented Shivaji with a 
sword, ^ which the latter with ready tact at once fastened round his 

® Grant Duff says that Shivaii was accompanied by a slender retinue. But 
both the Shedgavkar and Sabhasad Bakhars say that he took 1,000 men. It would 
have been dangerous to have taken less. 

* Sabhasad Bakhar. 

* Sabhasad Bakhar \ Shedgavkar Bakhar. 

* Khafi Khan. 
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waist. The interview closed with an exchange of compliments and an 
immediate truce. Purandar foil was surrendered to Diler Khan, but 
the garrison and the refugees were permitted to depart. The terms 
of the peace had still to be considered. What Jai Singh demanded was 
the surrender of all Shivaji’s recent conquests from the Moghuls, all 
the territory which had once belonged to the Ahmadnagar kingdom 
and Shivaji’s homage to the emperor for the rest of his estate. On 
the other hand Shivaji, although not ready to surrender all demanded 
of him, was yet willing to make great sacrifices, provided that he 
might have a free hand against Bijapur. Eventually it was agreed 
that Shivaji should evacuate his recent gains in Moghul territory and 
all the ancient Ahmadnagar forts and districts except twelve. Included 
in his session were Purandar and Sinhgad. He was to retain all 
his other conquests from Bijapur.* In return for a large sum in 
cash payable in three instalments, he was permitted to collect the 
chauth and sardeshtnukhi, that is to say, a fourth plus a tenth share 
of the government revenue of certain territories in Bijapur. Shivaji 
was, in addition, to assist Jai Singh in reducing' Bijapur, and his 
son Sambhaji was to accept a command of 6,000 horse in the imperial 
service. These terms were submitted to Aurangzib for approval. And 
the emperor, after some harsh reflections on Shivaji’s past conduct, 
graciously condescended to confirm them.® 


CHAPTER IX 

SHIVAJI AT AGRA 
A.D. 1665 to 1668 

The folly^ of which the Bijapur king had been guilty in breaking his 
treaty with Shivaji now became apparent. Aurangzib regarded 
Shivaji as little better than a hill bandit who was never likely to 
be formidable beyond the foothills of the Sahyadris. But the reduction 
of Bijapur and Golconda was the darling wish of his life. It had 
throughout been the policy of the Moghul emperors to destroy the 
Musulman kingdoms which had risen upon the ruin of the Afghan 
empire. They had previously been provinces of Delhi. They had 
revolted when the central power was weak. They should be recovered 
when the central power was once more strong. Akbar, with far smaller 
resources than Aurangzib, had overthrown the kingdoms of Gujarat, 


* -The sum of money amounted to 40,00,000 pavodas. 
num4r'o?®orts .™der“d.^S^t‘’‘Duff^Vrk^^^ 

emperor. He probably did not ®®ntwued by the 

the’sAta^X Sn their meaning. The terms occur in 
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Khandesh and Bengal. Shah Jehan had conquered Ahmadnagar. 
The conquest of Bijapur and Golconda would enable Aurangzib to 
overrun all southern India, until his frontiers everywhere reached the 
sea. He would t^en be free to guard with the whole strength of the 
empire the north-western passes against the barbarians of central 
Asia. ' I'll ri^ 

In spite, therefore, of the aid given by Ali Adil Shah to the 
Moghuls in their attack on Shivaji, Aurangzib ordered Jai Singh and 
Diler Khan at once to invade Bijapur territory and, if possible, to storm 
the capital. Shivaji, with 2,000 horse and 8,000 or OjOGOvinfantry, 
joined the Moghul army (November, 16G5). Considerable success 
at first attended the expedition. Shivaji attacked Phallan, the fief 
of the Nimbalkars, his relatives, and soon reduced it, as well as the 
fort of Tathwada about ten miles to the south-east. He also made a 
successful night attack on the Bijapur forces in the Konkan. In the 
meantime, Jai Singh and Dilcr Khan moved on Bijapur itself. They 
met with no serious resistance until they came to Mangalveda, a 
strong place about sixty miles north of Bijapur. It was gallantly 
defended, but fell after a week’s siege.* 

Diler Khan and Jai Singh now began to draw their troops round 
Bijapur and to hold high hopes that it would soon capitulate. But 
Ali Adil Shah rose to the height of the danger. His light horse 
spread out in every direction to invade the Moghul territories and to 
cut the communications of the besiegers. He had the wells for miles 
round Bijapur poisoned, and all stores and food supplies likely to fall 
into Moghul hands destroyed. At the same time he appealed to the 
king of Golconda to send him reinforcements. 

Shivaji, after the fall of Phaltan and Tathwada, moved south- 
wards and took a number of minor forts. While so engaged, he 
received from the emperor a letter,® in which he expressed his 
appreciation of Shivaji’s gallantry and informed Shivaji that he had 
sent him a jewelled sword. Encouraged by this praise and his own 
recent successes, Shivaji invested Panhala. But the investment proved 
a failure. The garrison inflicted on the besiegers such a serious check 
that they raised the siege and fell back upon Vishalgad. While there, 
Shivaji received a second letter from the emperor. In it Aurangzib 
invited the Maratha prince to court, promising him leave to return 
home when he wished. Ai the same time .\urangzih again expressed 
his appreciation of his recent services and informed Shivaji that he 
had sent him a dress of honour.® 

Shivaji sought the ad%'ice of Bhavani, and again the uord.s spoken 
by her through Shivaji’s mouth and recorded hv Balaji Ahaji were 
favourable. Ramdas'* also advi.scd Shivaji to go to wurt and thus 
to remove all suspicions from .'\urang/ih's mind. Shivaji, after some 
further consideration, decided ih.tt he would accept tSu’ etnficrxar's 
invitation. He left his state in the hands of his ntothir bf.ib.H, 

* Khafi Khan. 

• Original letter'from Aurangzib ; s« Appendix, 

® See Appendix.’ * WifrAat;. 
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Pingle the Peshwa, Nilopant Sondev and Annaji Datto.* To Jijabai 
was also entrusted the care of Shivaji’s wives and of his second son 
Rajaram. Sambhaji was to go with his father and among Shivaji’s 
attendants were Raghunathpant Korde, Kadtoji Gijzar, Trimbakpant 
Dabir, Hiraji Pharzand, Balaji Abaji, Yesaji Rank and Tanaji 
Malusare. Shivaji took with him also 1,000 infantry and 3,000 horse. 
He first went to jai Singh’s camp near Bijapur.® The Rajput general 
received him cordially and, when bidding him good-bye, sent with him 
his own son Ramsingh. Jai Singh told Ramsingh that he had 
guaranteed Shivaji’s safety and that as Ramsingh valued his father’s 
word, he was to help Shivaji to the utmost if he fell into any kind of 
danger. On the journey north, Shivaji was constantly thrown into 
the young prince’s company, and long before it had ended, Ramsingh 
was Shivaji’s devoted friend. 

Some weeks of travel brought the party to the neighbour- 
hood of Agra. There Shivaji halted and despatched Ramsingh to 
inform the emperor that .Shivaji was awaiting his pleasure. M’hcn 
Ramsingh returned, he conveyed to Shivaji Aurangzib’s wish that 
his guest should at once proceed to court. Shivaji had been led by 
Raja Jai Singh to expect that an officer of high rank would be sent to 
invite him to Agra. But the only officer who accompanied Ramsingh 
on his return was one Mukhlis Khan, a court official of little or no 
standing. Nevertheless Shivaji said nothing, but started with his 
escort. On reaching Agra he was given an audience (May 12, 1600). ' 
He presented a nazar or offering of Rs. 30,000. The emperor then 
ordered him to take his place among commanders of 5,000 horse. 
This was a deliberate insult. Shivaji had recently taken the field with 
10,000 men, and command of 5,000 horse had already been conferred 
on his son Sambhaji and on his subordinate Netoji Palkar. The 
^Maratha prince saw that he was being maliciously flouted and, unable 
to control himself, turned to Ramsingh and spoke frankly his resent- 
ment. The young Rajput did his best to pacify him, but in vain. 
Aurangzib, who had no doubt hoped for some such incident, at once 
took advantage of it. He dismissed Shivaji without ceremony or 
return presents. He ordered him to be conducted to a house prepared 
for him near the Taj ^fahal outside the city and to be informed that 


* Shivdiavijaya Bakhar. 

® Skedgavkar Bakhar. 

® Grant Duff and Ran.scle following the Marathi bakhars place the scene of 
Shivaji’s detention at Delhi. With the utmost deference to these eminent writers, 
1 think th.at they aie wrong Khafi Khan, who is fairly reliable as regards Moghul 
matters, places the scene at Agra. He is strongly supported by the original order 
of Shivaiiin the Prr.asnis MSS., by which he rewarded Kariii Trinial and the 
mother of Krishnaji Vislwanath. It runs as follows : 

‘ On leaving Agra, we left behind young Sambhaji, under the protection of 
Krishnaji Visvanath. 

The said gentleman had brought him safe to Raygad, and his mother and 
Kashi Trimal have accompanied Sambhaji to this place. We have therefore been 
pleased to pass an order to offer fifty thousand rupees as reward for the service. 
Rs. 25,000 to Kashi Trimal, Rs. 25,000 to the mother of Krishnaji Vishvanath 
(total Rs. 50,000) 
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the emperor had reported Shivaji’s conduct to Jai Singh. Until Jai 
Sihgh’s reply arrived, he was not to present himself at court. Shivaji’s 
son Sambhaji, however, should do so, but as a retainer of Ramsingh. 
After Shivaji had peached his house, a strong guard under a Musulman 
officer named Polad Khan' was placed round it. 

Shivaji was now in imminent peril. Any attempt to escape would 
give the emperor the desired excuse to behead him. On the other 
hand, if Shivaji made no such attempt, he would probably remain a 
state prisoner for the rest of his life. Shivaji first resolved to appeal 
to Aurangzib’s honour. He sent Raghunathpant Korde with a 
petition to the emperor. Therein he reminded Aurangzib of the safe 
conduct promised him and of the assurances of Raja Jai Singh. In 
return for freedom Shivaji undertook to assist in the conquest either 
of Golconda or Bijapnr. Raghunathpant Korde was given an audience 
and he supported his master’s letter with such eloquence as he could 
himself command. But a certain Jaffar Khan, whose wife was 
Shaistekhan’s sister and who was, therefore, connected by marriage 
with the emperor’s family, had in the interval made every endeavour 
to poison Aurangzib’s mind against Shivaji by distorted stories of his 
encounters with Afzul Khan and Shaistekhan. Aurangzib dismissed 
Raghunathpant Korde with the cold answer that the matter would 
receive consideration. With -a heavy heart Raghunathpant repeated 
the reply to his imprisoned master. The latter then wrote to his 
friend Ramsingh and begged him to intervene on his behalf.® Ramsingh 
generously undertook the dangerous duty, but met with no better 
success. The emperor told the Rajput that the matter was no longer 
any concern of his.® Eventually Aurangzib sent a messenger to 
Shivaji to say that he could return to the Deccan, provided he left 
behind him his son Sambhaji as a hostage. 

Had Shivaji accepted this condition, he would have had either to 
sacrifice his eldest son, or to betray his countrymen. He declined 
it and began at once to consider all possible methods of escape. The 
same night he saw in a dream Bhavani who, so he fancied, told him 
that he need fear nothing.® She would provide not only for his safelv, 
but also for that of his son. Comforted by this vision, Shivaji’s 
resourceful mind soon evolved a plan which for ingenuity and daring 
has rarely been equalled. In pur.suance of it, he sent a further petition 
to Aurangzib, in which he begged that he might at least send his troops 
back to the Deccan. The emperor was only too glad to consent to a 
proposal which robbed Shivaji of his only protectors. And if he felt any 
suspicions, they were skilfully soothed by Shivaji’s conduct. After his 
troops had departed, Shivaji repeatedly said to Polad Khan that he 
*now no longer wished to depart. The emperor provided for his 
comfort on a liberal scale. His residence at Agra enabled him to 
save money, and if he could obtain the emperor’s leave he would send 
for his wives and mother to Agra also. These words were reported to 
Aurangzib by Polad Khan and the emperor smiled indulgently at 

r ‘ ■ 
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what he deemed the petty avariee and mean spirit of the Deccan chief. 
Shivaji next asked leave to send his friends in Agfra sweetmeats and 
choice dishes prepared in the Deccan manner.^ The leave was given 
and Shivaji’s friends gladly received the presents and sent him 
similar gifts in return. Shivaji sent further presents and received 
further return gifts. Thus hardly a day passed without a stream 
of wicker-work baskets passing into or going out of the prisoner’s 
door. At first Polad Khan had them all carefully examined. But 
gradually his vigilance relaxed and the guards daily let the baskets 
pass without troubling to examine them. Suddenly Shivaji announced 
himself ill. He complained of acute pain in the liver and spleen. 
He sent for the best doctors in Agra and they prescribed for him 
various remedies. At first they seemed to do the patient but little 
good. But in a few days Shivaji declared himself better and 
ordered that more baskets of sweetmeats should be prepared and 
sent to his friends, that they might rejoice with him at his recovery. 
He also bought three horses,* which he sent with some of his 
attendants along the Mathura road. They were, he gave out, 
to be given as presents to the Brahmans there, whose prayers 1o 
Krishna had won his recovery. That evening Shivaji and his son 
got each into a sweetmeat basket and their remaining followers, dis- 
guised as porters, carried them out. One only of his retinue, the 
faithful Hiraji Pharzand stayed behind.® He entered Shivaji’s bed, 
and covered his head with musHn, but left exposed one of his hands 
upon which Shivaji had placed his own signet ring.® 

Next morning Shivaji did not rise, and as there seemed a strange 
stillness about the house the guards entered it. They saw, so they 
thought, Shivaji lying on his bed ill with fever, while a boy massaged 
his legs. They went away satisfied that Shivaji had had a relapse. 
In the meantime Shivaji, Sambhaji and their attendants had made 
their way to the spot where the horses awaited them, and had ridden 
as fast as possible to Mathura. There they changed their dresses and 
assumed the garb of religious mendicants, with whom Mathura is at 
all times crowded. They sought shelter of three brothers Annaji, 
Kashi ji and Visaji Trimal, who were brothers by marriage of Moro 
Pingle. Shlvaji’s Pesliwa. Thev willingly agreed to take the fugitives 
to llicir house until such lime as it might be convenient for them to 
continue their flight. By’ now, however, Shivaji’s escape had become 
known. About midday Hiraj Pharzand bad left Shivaji’s bed, had 
dressed himself and, on the pretext of going shopping, had 
left the house with the boy who had massaged his legs. They went 
to Ramsingh’s dwelling, informed him of what had happened and then 
slarlcd on foot to return to the Deccan.'* Shivaji’s house was now 
completely deserted and when the guards paid it another visit to satisfy 
themselves that he still lay on the cot, they found it empty. Polad 
Khan reported the escape to Aurangzib, who instantly sent orders to 
local officers everywhere to search for the missing prince. Once in 
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Mathura he was all but caught. A Brahman priest overheard Shivaji/ 
as he sat with his companions on the banks of the Jamna, discuss with 
them the various roads that led to the Dcccan and give them 
instructions as regards present expenditure. The priest addressed the 
little group, observing that their talk was strangely out of keeping 
with their ascetic dress. Fortunately a friendly priest named Krishnaji 
Vishvanath, whom the three brothers had won to Shivaji's service, 
silenced the curious questioner with a handsome present. And he, 
too, became a devoted adherent of the prince. 

The emperor, failing to find Shivaji elsewhere, had given orders 
that a close search should be made for him among the mendicants of 
Mathura, for the garb of the mendicant has always been, and still 
is, the favourite disguise of the fugitive, whether criminal or political. 
It was, therefore, necessary for Shivaji to leave Mathura. But 
Sambhaji was too young to stand the fatigues of the journey. His 
presence, also, would add to the risk of detection. Shivaji left him 
behind with Krishnaji Vishvanath’s mother.^ He himself, with 
Krishnaji as his guide, started on his homeward journey. It was 
unsafe to take a direct route. So Shivaji and his guide made for 
Benares and went through the usual routine of worship followed by 
pilgrims to that famous shrine. From Benares they went to Allahabad 
and Gaya and thence to Bengal.® Then they turned back and journeyed 
to Indore. From Indore they went southwards until at last they came 
to a village which Shivaji’s troops, enraged at his detention, had 
recently raided and sacked. They asked shelter of a farmer. He had 
suffered with the other villagers and had lost his crops and live stock. 
Nevertheless he shared what ho had with the travel-worn mendicants. 
Next morning they left him and a fevy days later they were in Poona. 
It was free from Moghul troops. So Shivaji threw off his disguise 
and publicly announced his return. 

The welcome which he received resembled that which six years 
before had awaited Charles II when he landed at Dover. The guns in 
every fortresjs of the Sahyadris boomed greeting to the well-loved 
leader. The common soldiers went mad with delight. The officers 
hastened in thousands to pay their respects and to hear from Shivaji’s 
own lips his romantic story. From Poona, Shivaji rode in state to 
Raygad (December, IGCG). There his mother clasped him to her 
bosom and resigned back to him the power entrusted to her and the 
other regents when he left for Agra. One thing was wanting to the 
joy of Jijabai and her son. Sambhaji was still exposed to danger. 
But not many weeks passed before he too reached home safe and well. 
After securely guiding Shivaji to Poona, Krishnaji Vishvanath 
returned to Mathura. Then taking with him his mother, Kashiji 
Trimal and Sambhaji, he once again began the long journey to Poona. 
The party journeyed without incident until they reached Ujjain. 
There a Musulman officer suspected that the handsome, highbred lad 
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might be Sambhaji and addressed him. He was baffled by Kashiji’s 
coolness and devotion. ‘The boy,’ he said, ‘is my son. But a short 
time ago my mother, my wife, my son and I started together on a 
pilgrimage to Allahabad. My mother died on the jway, my wife fell 
ill at Allahabad and died also. I am now taking my orphan son back 
to my own village.’ ‘In that case,’ retorted the Musulman, ‘you will 
have no objection to eat with your son off the same plate.’ Although 
for a Brahman to cat with a Maratha, no matter how highly born, ■was 
to break the caste law and to incur a costly penance, Kashiji did not 
hesitate. He and Sambhaji shared the same dish. And the Musulman 
officer, satisfied with the Lest, let the prisoner go. The party continued 
on foot as far as Rakshasabhuvan, a village on the banks of the 
Godavari. There they hired horses and rode with all speed to Raygad, 
Shivaji, overjoyed at his son’s return, gave to each of the three 
brothers the title of Vishvasrao. He gave in addition to Kashiji 
Trimal an order for Rs. 25,000 and a similar order to Krislinaji 
Vishvanath’s mother. Nor did he fail to reward the hospitable villager 
of Malwa who, in spite of his own misfortunes, had yet extended a 
welcome to two wandering beggars. 

Sambhaji safe, Shivaji was free to take revenge on the MoghuK. 
Their affairs in the Deccan had lately been going none too well. 
Ali Adil Shah’s defence of Bijapur had roused the sympathy of the 
king of Golconda. And in answer to his rival’s appeal for help, nc 
had sent 6,000 cavalry and 25,000 infantry. They, with the Bijapur 
horse, so harassed the besiegers that they were soon in a worse plight 
than the Bijapur garrison. At last Jai Singh reported to the emperor 
that he could no longer continue the investment. At the same time 
he fell back on Dharur and awaited orders.' But Shivaji now entered 
the field. He recaptured the Konkan surrendered by him, and then 
began to overrun the Desh. Jai Singh saw his retreat threatened. He 
abandoned all the forts in the Desh except Lohgad, Sinhgad and 
Purandar and retreated to Aurangabad. The failure of Jai Singh’s 
expedition and Ramsingh’s suspected connivance with Shivaji’s escape 
led the emperor to recall him. But the war-worn Rajput did not live 
to regain the capital. Death overtook him at Biirhanpur as he 
travelled back to Delhi (July 12, 1667). In place of the dead officer 
^turangzib rc-appointcd hi.s son, Prince Muazzim, as governor of the 
Deccan, and Jaswant Singh, Maharaja of Jodhpur, as his sccond-in- 
command. The new viceroy had but little capacity and no liking for 
war. Jaswant Singh had made Shivaji’s acquaintance at Delhi, and 
like all those who passed under the wand of the magician, became the 
prince’s enthusiastic admirer. Shivaji on his part was willing to make 
peace, provided that his old possessions were restored to him and that, 
as before, he was given a free hand against Bijapur. A treaty ensued 
very favourable to the Maratha leader (a.d. 1668). The emperor 
conferred on him the title of Raja, thus confirming the honour granted 
to Maloji by the Ahmadnagar king, and continued the mansab or 
command of 5,000 horse to Sambhaji. He restored to Shivaji his 
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father’s old fief of Poona, Chakan and Supa,’ and the neighbouring 
forts except Sinhgad and Purandar. In lieu of his other claims on the 
old Ahmadnagar kingdom, Shivaji received a fief in Berar and, so it 
would seem, was ^llowcd to retain the Konkan which he had recently 
reconquered. Shivaji, on the other hand, undertook to aid the Moghuls 
in a tresh attack upon Bijapur. In pursuance of their agreement 
Shivaji sent a fine body of horse under Kadtoji Guzar, now ennobled 
by the title Prataprao Guzar,-* to join Prince Muazzim’s army at 
Aurangabad. It does not, however, appear to have seen service. The 
Bijapur king, although he had forced jai Singh to raise the siege, was 
heartily sick of the war and, with Shivaji once more an ally of the 
emperor, could hardly hope to repeat his recent successes. He sued 
for peace; and obtained it by giving up the tort ot Sholapur and other 
territory yielding 180,000 pagodas. But he had also to satisfy the 
claims of Shivaji to sardeslimukhi and chautk which had been granted 
to him by Aurangzib in their first treaty. AH Adil Shah commuted 
them for payment of 3^ lakhs of rupees. Shivaji was now more 
powerful than he had ever been. For a whole year he remained at 
peace with his neighbours and absorbed in the task of restoring order 
to his kingdom. Nor did he provoke the war that afterwards broke 
out. The cause was the fresh treachery of Aurangzib. 


CHAPTER X 

SINHGAD, SURAT AND SALHER 
A.D. 1668 TO 1672 

Aurangzib, whose besetting sin was mistrust of his subordinates, 
refused them his confidence either in war or in peace. He had never 
given Diler Khan or Raja Jai Singh sulBcient troops either to destroy 
Shivaji or to take Bijapur. And now that Prince Muazzim and 
Shivaji lived on amicable terms, the jealous emperor came to suspect 
that they were plotting his overthrow. The suspicion had no founda- 
tion. Prince Muazzim hated war and Shivaji had no wish to attack 
the Moghuls until he had secured his southern frontier from the 
assaults of Bijapur. » Nevertheless Aurangzib sent Prince Muazzim 
an order directing him to seize at once the persons of Shivaji and 
Prataprao Guzar. Prince Muazzim, before the order arrived, heard of 
it from his confidential agent at Delhi. He sent for Niraji Ravji, 
Shivaji’s legate at Aurangabad and advised him to leave with 
Prataprao Guzar before the order came. Niraji Ravji at once 
conveyed the warning to Prataprao Guzar, and the same night the 


^ Ranade, p. 108, See also Aurangzib’s original letter in Appendix, 

® Shivaji at this period reduced Netoji Palkar and appointed Kadtoji Guzar as 
the commander of his cavalry. The reason is obscure. The Sabhasiid Bakhar, 
p. 57, say.s, ' The iing, finding fault with him (Netoji Palkar) for not having 
attended his call in time, removed him from bis office as Sarnobat (cavalry 
commander).’ 
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latter led his conitingcnl out o£ Auraiig-abad and by forced marches 
reached Raygad in a few days. When the official letter of tlie 
emperor arrived, Prince Muazzim was with perfect truth able to answer 
that it was impossible to seize either Shivaji or Pi^itaprao Guzar, as 
there was no longer a single Maratha at Aurangabad. Shivaji could 
hardly have been otherwise than angry at the news conveyed to him 
by Prataprao Guzar, but he concealed his anger under a show of 
satisfaction. ‘The Moghuls,’ he said laughing, ‘have maintained my 
cavalry for two years at their own expense. I shall now show them 
how much my horses have profited by their care. ’*■ 

The Moghul garrisons at Sinhgad and Purandar had long been an 
eyesore to Shivaji and to his mother. The recent treachery of 
Aurangzib showed him that it was impossible to remain at peace with 
the Moghuls. He, therefore, resolved to reduce the two great forts 
without further delay. A lively ballad^ has preserved a fantastic, but 
most interesting, account of the attack on Sinhgad. One Monday 
morning, according to the ballad writer, Shivaji was at Raygad. •* His 
mother Jijabai was at Pratapgad. The latter was combing her hair 
with an ivory comb. As she looked eastwards, her eyes fell on 
Sinhgad. It was shining in the sun like a new-laid egg. The sight 
goaded her to fury. She told one of her servants to ride to Raygad 
and call Shivaji to her, even if he had to get up from his dinner 
without washing his hands. Shivaji at once obeyed his mother’s 
summons, donned his armour, took his sword and shield and tigei 
claws, mounted his black mare Krishna and, riding as fast as he 
could to Pratapgad, announced his arrival to Jijabai. When they 
met he asked her the cause of her urgent message. She gave him no 
direct answer, but challenged him to a game of dice. Shivaji at first 
declined, saying that it was not right for a son to oppose his mother 
even in a game. But Jijabai overcame his scruples and then prayed to 
Bhavani for help. With the goddess’ aid she won the match. Shivaji 
then begged his mother to take as a forfeit any one of the fortresses 
ill his possession. She refused them all, but demanded Sinhgad. 

The king protested that the renowned Ude Bhan defended it and 
that it was impregnable. But Jijabai insisted and threatened to burn 
up his kingdom with her curses unless he gave her Sinhgad. Shivaji 
perforce consented and told her to go with him4;o Rajgad. There he 
spent several hours thinking whom he should appoint to capture the 
fortress. .A.t last the name of his old comrade Tanaji Malusare, 
siibhedar of Umrathc, occurred to him. He sent a written message 
to Tanaji, ordering him to be present at Rajgad within three days 
and accompanied by 12,000 men. The messenger found Tanaji 
engaged in preparing for the marriage of his son Ravaba. But the 
wedding was put oft and with 12,000 men carrying clubs and sickles 
Tanaji started for Rajgad. As he went, a coppersmith bird Hew across 

^ S/iedgavkar Bak/iar. 

* Slialtgram Collection, p. 21. The writer was Tulsidas Shahir. 

“ In the ballad he is declared to be at Rajgad. But, as the commentator 
rightly observes, the route followed by the messenger shows that he must have 
Jieen at Raygad, 
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'fiis path. His uncle Shelar urgfcd him to return as the sight of such 
a Jbird was an evil omen. But Tanaji laughed at the old man’s fears 
and continued his march. As they neared Rajgad, Jijabai thought 
that they were Mpghuls and begged Shivaji to fire on them. But the 
king recognized his own banners and guessed that the troops were 
Tanaji’s. Shivaji greeted Tanaji warmly. But the subhedar, with 
the freedom of an old friend, scolded the king for disturbing him in 
the middle of his son’s marriage festivities. Shivaji excused himself, 
pleading that it was not really he but Jijabai who had sent for Tanaji. 
As her son spoke, Jijabai rose. She first thanked Bhavani for Tanaji’s 
coming, then waved a lamp round Tanaji’s head and cracked her 
fingers on her temple so as to take to herself all his cares. ^ Tanaji, 
completely won by the queen’s acts, took off his turban, placed it at 
.-her feet, and promised to give her anything she wanted. She told 
,^him. to give her Sinhgad and assured him tliat if he did so, she would 
^i^gard him as Shivaji’s younger brother and her own son. Tanaji 
gladly agreed to go forth on the perilous quest. Jijabai gave a feast 
' of which his whole force partook and, as they ate, Bhavani herself 
came and helped to serve them. After the feast was over, Jijabai 
‘gave to Tanaji’s soldiers clothes and weapons, and they started for 
I Sinhgad. On reaching a spot called Anandi Bari, Tanaji assumed 
the dress of a village headman and stole through the jungle until he 
'reached the enemy’s outposts. They were Hindus of the Koli caste 
.and seized him. He gave out that he was paid, or headman, of 
,'Sakhara and that he had just met a tiger and had fled to them for 
.ahelter. This satisfied the Kolis, whose hearts Tanaji soon won by 
^.‘presents of betel-nut and opium. Lastly, he distiibuted pieces of 
•jewellery amongst them and confided to them that he w'as one of 
, Shivaji’s nobles and sought information about the fort. They readily 
^told him all that they knew and a great deal more. Sinhgad, they 
sEid, had a perimeter of six miles.® It was defended by Ude Bhan and 
1,800 Pathans and a number of Arabs. Ude Bhan was a tremendous 
warrior. He had no less than eighteen wives and ate at each meal 
one and a half cows, one and a half sheep and one and a quarter 
maunds of rice. He had a man-slaying elephant called Chandravali 
and a lieutenant called Sidi Hillal. The latter had nine wives and 
ate at each meal one sheep, half a cow and half a maund of rice. 
There were also Ude Bhan’s twelve sons, all stronger than he himself 
was. Lastly, the Kolis gave Tanaji Malusare a really valuable piece 
of information, namely, that the right side of a cliff known as the 
Dongri Cliff could be escaladed. When Tanaji heard this he rose and, 
promising handsome gifts to the Kolis if the fort was taken, he 
returned to his men. The same night Tanaji and the army went to 
the gate known as the Kalyan Gate. There Tanaji took out of a box 
Shivaji’s famous ghorpad Yeshwant, which had already scaled 27 
forts. He smeared its head with red lead, put a pearl ornament on 
its forehead and worshipped it as a god. He then tied a cord to its 

^ Ala bala. This is a very common practice among Indian ladies. 

* The perimeter is really under two miles. 
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waist and bade it run up the Dongri Cliff. Half way the ghorpnd 
turned back. Shelar thought this an evil omen and urged Tanaji to 
abandon the enterprise. But Tanaji threatened to kill and eat the 
ghorpad if it did not do his bidding. Thereupon ,Yeshwant climbed 
to the top of the cliff and fastened its claws in the ground. Tanaji 
then led the escalade. With their swords in their teeth, he and fifty 
men after him climbed up the rope. When these had reached the 
summit, so great was the rush of their comrades to climb up also, 
that the rope broke. The fifty men on the top of the fort were now 
in a desperate position and would have tried to jump down its sides. 
But Tanaji kept his head and bade them follow him and surprise the 
guards. The party crawled to the Kalyan Gate and noiselessly killed 
the Arabs guarding it. They then crawled to the second gate, where 
they killed 300 Pathans, and a third gate where they killed 400 
Pathans. One, however, escaped and told Ude Bhan. The latter had 
just drunk eighteen cups of wine, had eaten several balls of opium and 
was about to seek the embraces of his wives. In spite of the urgency 
of the occasion, he refused to go himself, but ordered that his elephant 
Chandravali should be sent against the enemy. Its mahout gave the 
monster an incredible quantity of bhang and opium and drove it 
against Tanaji. The latter, however, evaded its charge and springing 
on its back killed it by cutting off its trunk with a single sword stroke. 
Ude Bhan next sent Sidi Hillal to meet the enemy. Sidi Hillal donned 
his armour and, killing his nine wives, ‘ marked his forehead with their 
blood and then sought out Tanaji. On meeting him Sidi Hillal bade 
him take grass in his mouth, put his sandals on his head and beg for 
mercy. Tanaji refused and, after warding off eighteen successive 
sword cuts, clove the Sidi open from the turban to the navel. 
Ude Bhan, however, still refused to leave his wives. He ordered his 
twelve sons to go forth to battle. But they were no more fortunate 
than their forerunners. Tw'elve strokes of Tanaji’s sword cut them 
into twenty-four pieces. His sons’ death at last roUsed Ude Bhan. 
He cut down his wives just as Sidi Hillal had done and, rallying the 
rest of the garrison, he went towards the Kalyan Gate. Seeing that the 
storming party only numbered fifty, Ude Bhan and his Pathans rushed 
at them. Ude Bhan cut down Tanaji. But Shelar avenged his death 
by instantly killing Lde Bhan. Xeverthcless the small Maratha force 
would soon have been overpowered, had not Bhavani of Pratapgad 
flung open with her own hand the Kah'an Gate, thus enabling Suryaji, 
Tanaji s brother, and the rest of the 12,000 men to enter the fort. 

■ The fight was then soon over. The garrison was killed. The imperial 
^andard was torn down. Shivaji’s banner was hoisted in its place. 
Five cannons were fired and some buildings set alight to announce to 
Shivaji that Sinhgad was his. Shivaji ‘hastened from Rajgad and 
mounted the steep path that leads up Sinhgad. He entered the fort 
through the Kalyan Gate and rode until he saw the corpse of his 
gallant comrade Tanaji Malusare. As the king stopped to gaze at it, 
his soldiers crowded round him to congratulate him on the capture of 

^ He killed his wives to safeguard their honour in case he did not return. 
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the'Mion^s'fort’.^ But he silenced them with a bitter laconism such as 
Julius would have envied. ‘I have g-ot the Fort,’ he said, ‘but I have 
tost the lion’ (February 17, 1G70).® 

” The fall of Siahg'ad was followed by that of Purandar, escaladed 
by Suryaji Malusare; and between February and June 1670, the 
Peshwa, aided by Nilopant Sondev and Annaji Datto, had removed 
every trace of the Moghul occupation from Shivaji’s territories. The 
king next tried to surprise Shivner, the great fort near Junnar. He 
had been born there and he had long desired to win it, that he might 
thereby secure his northern frontier. In this enterprise his good 
.fortune deserted him. When the leader of the storming party reached 
'the summit of the fort, he was seen by one of the wives of the 
.g^rison.® She flung a stone at him, which knocked him over 
.'•backwards. As he fell he overturned those who followed him. And 
■-the noise of their fall roused the garrison who cut the ropes to which 
the storming party clung and thus repulsed the attack with heavy toss. 
' ’ After this failure Shivaji turned once more to Janjira. He took 
all the bridge-heads which Fatih Khan had established on the mainland 
and drove him and such forces as he still had with him back into the 
island. These defeats weighed heavily on Fatih Khan’s mind. It 
-was hopeless for him to expect aid from Bijapur, separated as it and 
'Janjira were by Shivaji’s possessions. Shivaji’s fleet too was by now 
more than a match for Fatih Khan’s ships and, attacked by land and 
sea, he despaired of a successful defence. He therefore opened 
-negotiations with Shivaji, offering to surrender Janjira, provided that 
he and his garrison were allowed to go free. Shivaji wished at any 
'■cost to secure this powerful naval base and he readily agreed to Fatih 
JChan’s terms. But the latter’s design was frustrated when on the 
very point of execution. As I have previously related, the governors 
-of' the island, when it was under the kings of Ahmadnagar, were 
Abyssinian kinsmen or friends of Malik Ambar. Upon its transfer 
to Bijapur they became Fatih Khan’s subordinates. Hearing of his 
treason, they resolved both to save Janjira from the infidel and to rid 
themselves of their Afghan superior. Their three leaders were named 
Sidi Sambal, Sidi Yakut and Sidi Khairyat. They suddenly seized 
Fatih Khan and put him in chains. They .sent a despatch explaining 
to the Bijapur king their conduct. At the same time they sent another 
despatch to Aurangabad offering in return for aid from the Moghul 
fleet to hold Janjira as a dependency of Delhi. The Moghuls gladly 
consented and the Surat fleet relieved Janjira by joining the Sidi’s 
fleet, which thus recovered command of the sea. 


® ‘ Sinh ’ means lion and ‘ gad ’ fort. The Marathi words of Shivaji were, 
Gad ala, pan Sink gela, 

* A less romantic, but more probable, story is to be found in the Sabhasad 
Bakhar, According to the author of that chronicle, Tanaji and his brother 
Suryaji surprised Sinhgad without divine assistance and with a force of only a 
thousand Mawal infantry, 'The garrison consisted of seven hundred Rajputs 
who defended themselves gallautiy, until over five hundred had been killed or 
wounded in the attack. 

“ Fryer, Eastern Travels. 
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It was characteristic of Shivaji that adversity seemed to stimulate 
his mind and that brilliant successes closely followed his gravest 
disasters. During the last six years the town of Surat had recovered 
its prosperity. Yet in spite of the Maratha raid of* 1664, the Moghul 
government had taken no steps to prevent its repetition. Shivaji 
resolved to profit by their negligence and to make Surat pay for the 
aid given to Janjira by the Moghul fleet that had sailed from the Tapti. , 
On October 1, 1670, news reached Suiat that a Maratha army l.'),000 
strong had entered Gujarat, and two days later its vanguard was seen 
to approach the mud walls. The inhabitants fled, as before, to the 
surrounding villages and the governor and his garrison repeated their 
former cowardice by at once retiring to the castle. The English, 
Dutdh and French merchants got ready to defend their factories, and 
the guards of two seraglios, one maintained by Persian and Turkisli 
merchants and another by a fugitive prince from Kashgar,^ resolutely 
prepared to protect their charges. The rest of the city was abandoned 
as before to Maratha plunderers. Shivaji, however, thought that the 
Kashgar prince’s seraglio would be worth capture. As it stood close 
to the French factory, the Marathas made a continued attack on both. 
The French resisted gallantly for some time, but learning that the 
Marathas chiefly desired a passage to the prince’s harem, they agreed 
to allow it in return for their own safety. Shivaji now attacked the 
seraglio from all sides until dark, but without carrying it. During 
the night the Kashgar prince took fright and fled with his servants, 
women and portable treasure to the castle. But he was forced to 
leave behind a vast store of gold and silver plate and hand.some 
furniture, which next day was taken by the Marathas. A body of 
troops had tried on the previous day to storm the English factory, but 
had been repulsed by the gallantry of the factors led by Streinsham 
Master. A fresh attempt was made by the Marathas on October 4, 
but again without result. The Marathas then proceeded to pillage 
the town, while the garrison did nothing but fire into it from the 
castle, setting fire to a number of houses. On October 5, a Maratha 
force for a third time appeared before the English factory and warned 
Streinsham Master that unless the garrison made their submission by 
sending Shivaji a present, the king would consider it incumbent on 
his honour to storm the place. The English, who had no wish to 
drive the king to extremities, gladly agreed to send him a peace 
offering. ^ The two Englishmen entrusted with it were led to Shivaji’s 
tent outside the town. The king received them, according to their 
own account, with the greatest courtesy. He took their hands in his 
and told them that he regarded the English as his best friends and 
that he would never do them any harm.® The same evening Shivaji 
withdrew his army laden with booty. But before he left he sent a 

. Mcount is taken from the English letter of November 20 preservas 

in Hedge s Vol. 11, p. 226. The prince of Kashgar is said to t :*• 

been connected with Aurangzib and to have been dethroned by his i 
son. ^ jre oi 

® The Company were so pleased with Master’s daring and prudence 
struck a medal to commemorate the incident, ' '■ 

'o,.. 
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letter to the principal merchants, in which he informed them that 
unless they paid him an annual tribute of 12 lakhs he would return 
and burn Surat to the ground. At the time of his first raid Shivaji had 
returned to the Konkan through Dharampur. This time, confident in 
the number of hi5 troops, he followed the main road from Surat to 
Aurangabad, which passed by Salher fort and Chandwad town. At 
Chandwad he proposed to leave the main road and return' through 
the Nasik pass to the Konkan. But the news of his raid on Surat and 
of his line of retreat had reached Aurangabad. A body of Moghul 
cavalry under Daud Khan set out to harass his rearguard, while a 
large Moghul army marched to the Sahyadris and blocked the Nasik 
pass. The plan, both well-conceived and well-executed, failed through 
the excellence of Shivaji’s information. He sent his plunder through 
other passes in the mountains, and then turning with a body of horse 
on Daud Khan’s cavalry overwhelmed it at Khadase. Returning 
swiftly, he charged with his whole army the Moghuls who held the 
Nasik pass and completely routed them. He then led his troops and 
treasure safely to Raygad. 

With the spoil of Surat Shivaji equipped 30,000 fresh troops and 
a powerful fleet. With the latter he made a demonstration along the 
■"Gujarat coast as far as Broach. The Moghuls, anticipating a raid on 
’ Broach similar to that twice made on Surat, sent all their available 
reinforcements into Gujarat. This was what Shivaji had desired and 
he now led an army into Khandesh. The garrisons of the Khandesh 
■ towns fought with great courage, but they were separately defeated. 
The forts of Aundha, Patta, Trimbak and Salher fell and Shivaji laid 
waste the whole of the fertile province as far as Burhanpur on its 
north-eastern frontier. While Shivaji overran Khandesh, Moro 
- Fingle descended through the Nasik pass, reduced the Jawhar State 
■4|ind exacted contributions from the Kolwan, now the northern part 
^of the Thana district (January, 1671). Shivaji then fell back upon the 
Sahyadri mountains. But as he did so, he made the headman of 
every village undertake to pay him a fourth of the revenue as a 
safeguard against further attack. Thus was the chauth imposed for 
the first time on a Moghul province. These disasters to the Moghul 
arms led to a change in the Aurangabad government. The emperor 
recalled Jaswant Singh and in his place he sent Mahabat Khan, the 
veteran officer who had conquered Daulatabad for the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, together with a new army of 40,000 men. The Moghuls now 
re-assumed the offensive. They at first met with some success. They 
re-captured Aundha and Patta before the monsoon broke, and early 
in the next year (1672) they invested Salher and cut to pieces a body 
of horse® sent by Moropant Pingle to reinforce the garrison. Shivaji 
ordered Moropant Pingle and Prataprao Guzar to proceed in person 
with all their available troops to relieve Salher. Mahabat Khan sent 
the greater part of his army under one Iklas Khan to attack the 


® See Sabhasad and Shedgavkar Bakhars and Scott, Deccan, Vol. II, p. 25. 

* Sakhasad Bakhar. The Bakhar gives the number as 1000. Grant Duff 
estimates it at 2000. 
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relieving force - as it approached -the fort. The Marathas were 
advancing in two columns, Prataprao Guzar on the west of Salher 
and Moropant Pingle on the east. Iklas Khan tried to prevent 
their junction by throwing himself between them and destroying them 
one. after the other. The plan failed. But the Moghvfls with the utmost 
courage fought a confused running battle of which the result was long 
doubtful. After twelve hours the superior mobility and numbers of 
the Maratha horse prevailed. They joined in the centre, and there 
holding. Iklas Khan, turned both his flanks. A last vigorous charge 
completed the Moghul defeat. Only 2,000 men, with Iklas Khan and 
his lieutenant Bahlol Khan, escaped from the rout. The rest of the 
Moghul army, about 20,000 strong, either fell on the field or 
surrendered. 6,000 horses, 125 elephants and a vast spoil of jewels 
and treasure became the prize of the conquerors. But the gain in 
prestige was greater still. For the first time the Marathas had won 
a pitched battle against a disciplined Moghul army, led by a soldier 
trained in the school of Akbar and Shah Jehan. Deserters from 
Bijapur and Delhi and recruits from all parts of the country flocked 
in thousands to the standard of the king. To continue the siege of 
Salher was now hopeless and Mahabat Khan retired with his shattered 
army behind the bastions of Aurangabad. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE CROWNING OP SHIVAJI 
A.D. 1672 to 1674 

After sixty years of miserable servitude to Castile, the Portuguese 
nation rallied round the Duke of Braganza and with French aid and 
their own courage achieved their independence. To secure it they 
entered into a marriage connexion with the royal house of Stuart. In 
1661, Charles II, who had just won back the throne of England, married 
Iiincess Catherine of Portugal. As a dowry to his daughter, the 
Portuguese king gave Tangier on the north-west coast of Africa and 
the fort and island of Bombay on the west coast of India. To the 
Lisbon government the dowry seemed a small one. Tangier proved 
a death trap to the English soldiers who guarded it. The island of 
Bombay was a low-lying group of rocks off the Konkan coast. Only 
eleven I ortuguese families resided there” and seventy ‘Mosqiiiteers’ or 
armed Indian Police were deemed a sufficient garrison. But it formed 
a magnificent refuge for ships, by affording them a shelter from the 
fury of the south-west monsoon. And the Portuguese viceroy, De la 


PronJ ‘I*® battle ot Salher on the Sad/uisad Bakhar. 

Grant Du£Ps account is somewhat different. On Shivafi’s side Suryaiirao Kakde 
a distinguished soldier, fell. To the wounded prisoners Shiraii Sved with 

well. dismLedS with 

^ See Malabarij Bombay hi ihe Making, p. 93, 
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Co^a,.with prophetic truth wrote to his king that the Indian empire 
would be lost to his nation from the day that the English landed on 
the island. At first, it is true, the cession did England but little 
good and the quarrels between the English governor and the 
Portuguese vicerdy as to the interpretation of the grant caused 
Charles II in a fit of vexation to transfer on March 27, 1668, Bombay 
to the East India Company. 

Although it was not until 1674 that the wise and chivalrous Gerald 
Aungier transferred the headquarters of the Company from Surat to 
Bombay, the acquisition of the island drew the English, almost at 
once, into the sphere of Indian politics. At Surat they had wasted 
little thought on matters other than bills of lading or books of 
accounts. Even the seizure of their factors at Rajapur and Shivaji’s 
two attacks on Surat disturbed but for the moment the even tenor' 
of their lives. Now the possession of the Bombay harbour with its 
great advantages as a naval base made their alliance desirable both 
to the Moghuls and to Shivaji. Shivaji passed the monsoon of 1672 
ill improving his conquests in the Kolwan and in forcing the Koli 
chiefs to pass treaties and to promise contingents when needed. He 
also demanded tribute from the Portuguese settlements at Daman and 
Salsette. The Portuguese refused, and a body of Marathas tried to 
surprise the fort of Ghodbunder on Salsette island, still a Portuguese 
possession. The Portuguese repulsed them. But the attack alarmed 
the English factors, who began to fortify their new acquisition and 
to beg Shivaji to enter into a treaty with them. Shivaji in reply 
pressed them to join him against Janjira and with their ships to help 
him destroy the Sidi’s fleet. The English explained that the' presence 
of their factory at Surat forced them to keep neutral. Shivaji then 
bade them return to Rajapur and re-establish their settlement there. 
But the English- insisted that, before they did so, he should indemnify 
them for their previous losses there. This Shivaji refused to do, and 
for the time the negotiations fell through. 

The disaster of Salher had caused intense irritation to Aurangzib. 
He at once recalled Mahabal Khan and Prince Muazzim and appointed 
Bahadur Khan Koka, afterwards known as Khan Jahan Bahadur, 
and then governor of Gujarat, to be viceroy of the Deccan with Dilcr 
Khan as his second-in-command. The new goyernor soon proved 
himself quite unfit tor the post. In spite of Dilcr Khan’s advice, he 
gave up all offensive operations against the Marathas and tried to bar 
their entrance into Khandesh by a chain of b]ockhoiise.s along the 
Western Ghats. ^ The Marathas, however, turned aside from 
Khandesh and overran the country between Ahmadnagar and 
Aurangabad. The viceroy pursued them from place to place, but 
was always too late to catch them. In fact so imbecile was his 
conduct that Shivaji was led to disregard him entirely. And while 
pait of his army plundered the Moghul territories, he engaged with 
the rest in a distant and profitable expedition. 

* Scett, Deccan, Vol. II, p- 33. The Persian author gives the names of the 
places where Bahadiu' Khan built 'blockhouses. 
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While the English and the Dutch merchants at Surat had worked 
up their trade on business lines and had thereby ' made considerable 
profits, the French had not been so successful. Their factory, 
founded in 1642, was equipped on too lavish a scale to yield any 
return. At last M. de la Haye thought that an esfablishment on the 
Coromandel Coast might bring him more profit. Close to the site of 
modern Madras was the little town of St. Thom^. It had once been 
a Portuguese settlement, but in 1669 the king of Golconda had taken 
it by storm. De la Haye raided it from the sea and drove out the 
Golconda garrison. The Golconda king equipped an army and sent it 
to recover the little fort. When his forces were well on the way to 
the Coromandel Coast, Shivaji appeared with a large Maratha force 
at the gates of Hyderabad. Resistance was useless and the Golconda 
king was obliged to ransom his chief town by the immediate payment 
of two million pagodas. Shivaji then returned with his usual 
expedition to Raygad. In his absence, however, another mishap had 
befallen him at Janjira. 

Sidi Sambal had died shortly after the overthrow of Fatih Khan^ 
and been succeeded as governor by Sidi Yakut (a.d. 1672). The new 
governor was a man of enterprise and ability and his ships constantly 
captured Maratha vessels and sent the heads of their sailors to 
Aurangabad. Hearing of Shivaji’s absence, he again asked Bahadur 
Khan for the aid of the Moghul fleet. The latter consented and 
begged leave of the English* to let his fleet drop anchor in Bombay so 
that the Moghul troops might land and attack Shivaji’s neighbouring 
possessions. The king’s agent warned the English that if they 
consented, it would mean war with his master and the certain loss of 
Bombay. The English placed their difficulties before Bahadur Khan 
and informed him that they were but merchants and could not take 
sides with either of the contending governments. The Moghuls then 
pretended to give up their project in disgust. But a little time after 
returning to Surat, they set out for a cruise. Suddenly altering their 
course they entered the port of Danda Rajpuri. There they destroyed 
a number of Shivaji’s ships and took 200 Maratha sailors. These 
Sidi Yakut tied to stones and flung overboard. He then attacked 
Danda Rajpuri itself. This fortress, which Shivaji had conquered 
from Fatih Khan, was of the utmost value to the garrison of Janjira. 
Without it the gai risen ran a great risk of being starved out. With 
it as a bridge-head, they commanded a large stretch of fertile country. 
One night Sidi Yakut sent Sidi Khairyat, his second-in-command, to 
attack Danda Rajpuri from the land side, while he himself led a force 
in boats to attack it from the sea. The commandant was Ragho 
Ballal Atre who had killed Chandra Rao More at Jaoli. Usually an 
efficient soldier, he allowed his vigilance to relax in the celebration of 
the Holi.“ Surprised by Sidi Khairyat’s party, he summoned the 
whole garrison to repel it. Sidi Yakut in the meantime swiftly climbed 
the unprotected western wall of the fortress. The garrison, taken 

^ Khafi Khan. ® Orme, Historical Fragments, pp. 30-1.- 

* Khafi Khan, BlUot and Dowson, Vol. VII, p. 290, 
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two fires, were overpowered and mercilessly massacred. 
"FoUowing’ up this success Sidi Yakut attacked six or seven minor forts 
iii 'thfe neighbourhood. All but one succumbed to the first assault. 
One held out for^ a few days in hope of succour. At last, greatly 
distressed, and tempted by Sidi Yakut’s oath that he would spare the 
garrison, the commandant surrendered. Sidi Yakut then did what 
Shivaji would never have done. He broke his word and inhumanly put 
to death every male in the place, whether armed or not. Forcibly con- 
verting the young women and the children to Islam, he reduced them to 
slavery. Only the old women were permitted to return to their homes. 

On December 16, 1672, Ali Adil Shah, the king of Bijapur, died. 
The state had suffered greatly during his reign. The Moghuls had 
taken all - its territories north of the Bhima river. Shivaji had 
conquered the Konkan as far south as Phonda and the western desk or 
plateau to the east of the Sahyadris. Ali Adil Shah had, it is true, 
reduced a number of petty chiefs who 'had made themselves 
independent upon the fall of Vijayanagar, and had pushed his frontier 
far to the south. But these conquests, in the decaying condition of 
the central government, weakened rather than strengthened its power. 
Latterly Shivaji in return for an annual payment of three lakhs had 
abstained from invasion, but now that Ali Adil Shah, with whom he 
had made the treaty, was dead, the Maratha king held himself 
absolved from his engagements. In this view he was no doubt 
confirmed by his agents’ reports of the state of Bijapur, where reigned 
faction and discord. In March 1673, he collected a large force at 
Vishalgad and retook Panhala which had been in the power of the 
Bijapur king ever since its capture by Sidi Johar. But the main object 
of the expedition was the plunder of the rich town of Hiibli to the 
south-east of Dharwar. During the prosperous days of the Bijapur 
kingdom, Hubli had been a great mercantile emporium and renowned 
for the manufacture of cloth. The English company had stationed 
a broker there in order to buy cloth specially intended for sale in 
England. The Maratha vanguard under Annaji Datto surprised and 
routed the Bijapur garrison and the plunder exceeded even that of 
Surat. From the English depot alone cloth worth nearly £3,000 was 
taken, and when the Maratha army had left, the Bijapur garrison 
returning completed the ruin of the town. The English demanded 
compensation, but Shivaji maintained that his troops had spared their 
storehouse and assessed their losses at £70 only. The English at 
Bombay were naturally indignant and they soon had an opportunity 
of putting pressure on the king. In May 1673, the Moghul fleet 
appeared off Bombay and again asked leave of the English to spend 
the monsoon in the harbour. Had the English consented, the Moghul 
fleet would have been in a position to raid any point it pleased on 
Shivaji’s coast. Gerald Aungier brought this to Shivaji ’s notice and 
pressed for compensation for the raids on Rajapur and Hubli. But the 
damage done to the English at Hubli seems not to have been communi- 
' cated by Annaji Datto, the Maratha commander, to his master ; for 
Shivaji maintained to the last that it did not exceed 200 pagodas. He 
declined, therefore, to settle the Hubli claim but promised to pay the 
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Rajapur claim, provided that the English again settled at Rajapur. 
To this they agreed; but they evaded the Maratha king’s demand to 
furnish him with cannon. While thus negotiating with Shivaji, Gerald 
Aungier managed with great dexterity not to offend Jhe Moghuls. He 
allowed four of their frigates to take shelter in Bombay harbour, and 
the rest of the Moghul fleet returned to Surat. 

During the monsoon of the Bijapur governor of Karwar, 

the capital of the modern collectorate of North Kanara, revolted and 
plundered both the Portuguese and the English. This enabled the 
Maratha king to increase the confusion of the wretched Bijapur 
kingdom. He wished, however, to remain for the time being at 
peace with the Moghuls. He, therefore, sent large suras of money 
to Bahadur Khan to ensure his neutrality. He then attacked Bijapur 
by land and sea. His navy anchored off Karwar and landed a strong 
detachment of Maratha troops. They drove out the rebel governor, 
plundered Ankola and Karwar, and compelled the Raja of Bednur 
to bind himself to pay an annual tribute to Shivaji. At the same time 
a land force operating from the Jaoli district surprised Parali, a fort 
six miles south-west of Satara, and afterwards took Satara, Chandan, 
Wandan, Pandavgad, Nandgiri, Tathwada, the line of forts between 
Satara and Phaltan captured by Shivaji for Aurangzib and restored 
by him to Bijapur by the treaty of 1668. When the rains had 
ceased, Shivaji went in person to attack Phonda which blocked his 
communications with Karwar and Ankpla. Phonda had been the last 
refuge of the Savants and had again fallen into the hands of Bijapur. 
It was now stoutly defended by a Musulman garrison. While Shivaji 
was vainly trying to overcome their resistance, the Moghul fleet 
ventured out from the Surat harbour. On October 10,* the Sidi entered 
Bombay harbour, and disregarding the protests of Gerald Aungier, who 
drew his supplies from that part of the mainland, landed at the mouth 
of the river Pen and laid waste the adjoining country. The Marathas, 
after expostulating with Aungier for allowing the Moghuls to land, 
first surprised and cut to pieces a detachment of Moghuls and 
afterwards defeated the main body in a pitched battle. The Abyssinian 
then withdrew his men and returned to Surat where he gave so 
flowe']- an account of his feat of arms that he received a handsome 
money reward. 

The long defence of Phonda encouraged the Bijapur government 
to try by a counter-attack to regain Panhala, a most valuable bridge- 
head from wl’.ich to make raids on Shivaji’s territory. They ordered 
Abdul Karim, the viceroy of the western province of Bijapur, to 
advance on Panhala. Shivaji at once detached Prataprao Guzar to 
plunder the country oji his line of communications. This Prataprao 
Guzar di.l ro successfully that Abdul Karim fell back towards the 
capital. The two armies met at Umbrani between Miraj and Bijapur. 
Prataprao’s cavalry soon turned both of Abdul Karim’s flanks. By 
sunset the latter was in so critical a position that he sent an envoy 
to Prataprao Guzar, undertaking to abstain absolutely from any 


1 Orme, Historical Fragments. 
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against the Marathas and to permit them to plunder his 
at will, provided they allowed him now to retire unmolested. 
'Eiat^phao Guzar, a gallant and enterprising soldier, but not a 
diplomat, was footed by the humble promises of his enemy. He should 
have guessed that it was not in Abdul Karim’s power to keep them. 

Jf ordered to attack the Marathas, he would be bound to do so or 

'Tesign his post. Nevertheless Prataprao allowed Abdul Karim and his 
ariny to escape. Shivaji, on hearing the news, grew extremely angry. 
He censured Prataprao Guzar severely. The latter, in a fit of 

insubordination,^ led his cavalry on a raiding expedition through the 
heart of the Aurangabad provinces as far as the frontiers of Berar, 
thus breaking Shivaji ’s truce with the Moghul viceroy, Bahadur Khan. 
Hor did Abdul Karim keep his compact with Prataprao. He had no 
sooner reached Bijapur, than he recruited another army and again 
advanced on Panhala. So serious was the danger that Shivaji 

compounded with the commandant of Phonda and, raising the siege, 
returned northwards through the Portuguese territories near Goa, 
plundering them as he went.^ When Abdul Karim had almost reached 
Panhala, Prataprao Guzar returned from his raid.® The king sent 
him word that he should not show his face at court until he had 
destroyed Abdul Karim’s army.* The message reached the Maratha 
general as the battle opened. Once again his temper got the mastery 
of his judgment. He made a headlong charge on Abdul Karim’s 
'army. The Bijapur troops were more heavily armed than the 
Marathas, whom they repulsed with great slaughter. Among those 
who fell was Prataprao Guzar himself. Abdul Karim pushed his 
advantage vigorously and the main Maratha army was soon fleeing 
wildly towards Panhala. At the most critical moment of the battle 
Hasaji Mohite, the commander of 5,000 horse kept as a reserve, fell 

on the flank of the Bijapur troops as they pressed on in the disorder 

of victory. Instantly the fate of the battle changed. The Marathas 
rallied and, inflicting a severe defeat upon Abdul Karim, forced him to 
fall back once more on Bijapur. The king heard the news of the 

battle with sorrow. All satisfaction at the success was lost in grief 

at the death of Prataprao. He reviewed the victorious army at 
Chiplun and in its presence referred feelingly to its dead commander. 
He bestowed handsome estates on his relatives and chose Prataprao ’s 
daughter to be the bride of his second son Rajaram. To Mohite, 
whose skill and daring had w'on the losing battle, the king gave the 
title of Hambirrao and the vacant post of commander-in-chief of the 
royal cavalry. 

The anomalous position occupied by Shivaji had long exercised his 
mind. He enjoyed the hereditary title of Raja conferred on his family 
by the Ahmadnagar government. But the Nizam Shahi dynasty had 
long ceased to exist. He had been confirmed in the title and created 
a noble of the Delhi empire. But since Aurangzib’s last treachery, 
Shivaji had renounced his fealty to the Moghul throne. It was, 

* ^ Shedgavkar Bakhar. ^ Orme, Historical Fragments. “Ibid. 

* Sabhasad Bakhar. 
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therefore, impossible to say whence he derived his authority. Nor 
was this difficulty merely academic. For although the high-spirited 
Deccan nobles gladly followed Shivaji in the held, they were unwilling 
in private life to concede to him any precedence, l^d at state dinners 
they resented that a Bhosie should sit on a seat r^ed above those 
assigned to Mohites, Nimbalkars, Savants and Ghorpades. He 
spoke of the matter to his secretary, Balaji Abaji Chitnis, and the 
latter urged him to take the royal crown from the hands, not of a 
Moghul emperor, but of a Benares priest. The king consulted his 
mother Jijabai, the saintly Ramdas and his favourite goddess Bhavani 
and found them all favourable to his secretary’s suggestion. The 
next difficulty w'as to induce a Brahman priest of sufficient standing 
to leave the banks of the Ganges, and undertake the long journey 
southward. It was soon overcome. It so happiened that one of the 
leading Brahmans of Benares, Gaga Bhat by name, was on a visit to 
Paithan on the Godavari, and Balaji Chitnis urged that he should be 
approached on the subject. The king agreed and sent his secretary 
on a confidential mission to Gaga Bhat. The secretary', on reaching 
Paithan, invited the holy stranger to come to Raygad and there crown 
the king after the manner of the ancient Hindu emperors. Gaga Bhat 
objected that Shivaji was a Maratha and that the ceremonies obser\-ed 
al -^yodhya and Hastinapura were reserved for Kshatriya or Rajput 
kings. Chitnis met the objection by obtaining from Raygad a 
genealogical tree which showrf the unbroken descent of Shivaji from 
Udesingh, Maharana of Udaipur. Gaga Bhat asked for time to consult 
his brethren on the banks of the Ganges. From them he received 
a favourable answer and agreed to comply with Shivaji’s request. 
He, however, attached to his consent an important condition. The 
king was no doubt of Rajput origin. But of late y'ears the Bhosie 
family had allowed the Rajput observances to lapse. Shivaji must, 
therefore, be inv'ested with the sacred thread before he was anointeti 
after the manner of the ancient Kshatriya kings. To this condition 
Shivaji consented. He sent a cavalcade headed by two saintly men, 
Bhaichandra Bhat Furohit and Somnath Bhat Katre, to lead the high 
priest from Paithan. In the meantime he made every' preparation to 
erect at Raygad buildings suitable to the tremendous ceremony. No 
less than seven .new public rooms and a number of state reception 
rooms '.vere built. ^ On completion they were consecrated by the 
singing of \'edic hymns, by sacrificial fires and holy oblations. 
Thereafter a new throne was erected in the audience hall. Round it 
were piricco wooden figures of lions, tigers and elephants and on its 
base were carved the thirty-two points of the compass that the 
,-pftctatfirs nuent learn that the whole earth was the destined prey of 
the Maratha king’s irresistible armies. 

.'Is Oage-. Bhat <irew nearer, Shivaji and his ministers rode to 
Satara wr.ert- tney met the .sage in state and accompanied him by 
slow stage.s to Raygad. On May 21, 1G74:, the ceremonial began. 

^ The account of the coronation is taken from the Shivdigviiaya Ba&har and 
otter manuEcripts in the Parasnis collection. 
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^^^V'passcd the daj' in worshipping- the various Hindu gods and 
^ wra tel^ invoked their hc’p to bring it to a •.uiVt"'Sful ooneluMvin. 
^Kite'davs later he -was invested with thi saered ihu.iu, lU tiisi 
aodinted himself yith perfumed oil and prostrated himself before his 
Gaga Bhat then flung over hi> head ilie silken iliread that 
'qiaifcs the three higher castes and whispered to hmi the tJuyafu' 
itonifa — the mystic invocation to the Sun-god. which is reserved for 
ttfaeir ears alone. This rite concluded, it had been intended to .imuse the 
spectators by letting water into a little lake reeentlv e\e.ivaied and 
honoured by the name of Ganga S.ngar. A magieian stniek the 
ground; the sluice gate in the walls was drawn back and the water, 
a;; if obedient to the wizard’s wand, poured into ihi' artitiei.d lake. 
‘A rough Mawali soldier, completeh- deceived by the pantomime, 
^oaed that tlie magician had plotted to diown the king. He drew 
Ws sword and cut down the unhappy mummer. His widow and 
■children rushed to Shivaji for justice and lie soothed liieir giaf bv .a 
grant of land close to Raygad valued at Rs. ildii .tnnualh. On Mav IH, 
1674, Shivaji, now a Rajput bevond all dispute, woi shipped G.anp.iti 
and implored that kindly god to bless his coronation. Reiween May .'ll 
and June 6 the priests burnt sacrificial fires and purified themselves 
by fast and vigil. The king paid a visit to Pratapgad’ ami besiowei! 
on the temple of his favourite goddess a massive gold lamp and otlier 
predous gifts. 

On June 6, the day found propitious by the wisest astrologers in 
all India, the coronation was held.* In one of the open courtyards 
was erected a mighty shamiana or state lent. Inside it was a 
temporary throne raised upon a square dais. At the prescrihod 
moment, tlie ministers appeared in procession leading Shivaji, clad 
in white, to the throne. Behind the king followed Jijah.ti, and behind 
her came the queens and the -wives of the high officers of the kingdom. 
After Shivaji had seated himself, Moropant Pingle, the Pesliwa, took 
his stand to the east of the throne holding in his hand a gold pot filled 
with ghee. To the south stood Hambirrao Mobile holding a silver 
vessel filled with milk. To the west stood Ramchandra Nilk.int with 
a copper vessel filled with curds. To the north stood R.ighunalh P.int 
with a golden pot of honey in one hand and in the other an cat then 
pot of Ganges water. To the south-east stood Aiin.nji Datto who 
carried the state umbrella. To the south-west was Janardan Pandit 
who held a fan. To the north-west and north-east D.ittaji Pandit 
and Balaji Pandit plied fl%’-whisk.s. In front of Shiv.aji and, facing 
him, stood Balaji Abaji Chitnis, ihe private secretary, and to his loft 
Chimnaji Avaji, the chief accountant. One after fho other, those 
ministers who had vessels in their hands, sprinkled the contents over 
the king to the .iccompanimcnt of sacred hymns, .\ftor they had 
resumed their places, a married woman performed the nrfi hy flashing 
a lamp in front of the king’s eyes. He then gazed at his own reflection 


* Fryer, Travels, Vol. I, p. 202. 

* Shivaji’s Rajshaka era commences from this day, June 6 {Jeshta Sh. 
Shake 1596). 
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in a bronze pot filled with ghee and afterwards in a mirror. After a 
short pause he made some g^ifts to Brahmans, worshipped a small 
golden image of Vishnu and fastened it to his right hand. Lastly, 
he worshipped his sword and shield, his bow and hjs arrows. 

The preliminary ceremonies were now over. The king took off the 
white dress in which he had entered the shamiana. Sixteen Brahman 
women and sixteen Brahman girls were placed in front of him. Thej 
anointed him with perfumed oil, poured warm water over his back and 
shoulders and waved tiny lamps around his head. Shivaji was now 
pure enough to mount the permanent throne in the audience hall. 
He put on his royal robes and covered himself with jewelry. Gag.i 
Bhat then stepped forward and, taking him by the hand, led him out 
ot the shamiana to the foot of the throne. Over it had been placed 
a tiger skin, a velvet bag stuffed with cotton and over it again a piece 
of transparent muslin. Shivaji knelt for a moment in front of the 
kingly chair and then took his seat upon it. Instantly every gun in 
the fortress boomed a royal salute. As the sound reached the 
neighbouring forts, they one after the other fired their homage until, 
from Kalyan in the north to Savantvadi in the south, every stronghold 
in the Sahyadris had proclaimed the accession of the new Ramachandra. 

After Shivaji had been duly installed, he had himself weighed 
against gold coins.* These he distributed among the Brahmans who 
had flocked to see the great king’s coronation. Dresses of honour 
and new titles were conferred on the eight chief ministers and the rites 
ended with an elephant procession round Raygad. On the following 
day Shivaji received an embassy from Bombay, The English had 
never ceased to press their claims for losses suffered at Rajapur and 
Hubli and to ask that their rights should be defined by a regular treaty. 
The king had after some delay announced that he would receive 
the embassy at Raygad after his coronation Durbar. Oxenden 
together with two English factors started from Bombay and travelled 
through Chaul, Ashtami, Nizampur and Gangavli, and after an 
uneventful journey reached Pachad at the foot of Raygad. They 
stayed at Pachad as the king’s guests until he could receive them, 
which he did on the day after he was crowned. Some twenty requests 
had been made by the East India Company. Of these the most 
imporlaut were : — 

(1) The English should be permitted freely to trade in the king’s 

dominions on paying an import duty of 2^ per cent. 

(2) The English should be permitted to build permanent factories 

at Rajapur, Dabhol, Chaul and Kalyan. 

(3) English coins should be allowed to circulate freely through- 

out the king’s territories. 

(1) -Vll English ships wrecked on the king’s shores should be 
restored to them. 

(.")) The king should compensate the English for their losses 
at Ilubli and Rajapur. 

■* He weighed 16,000 kons or pagodas. His total weight was 140 lb„ i.e., 10 
stone. 
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The king received the emha<5<;y in state. The Englishmen were 
permitted to advance to the foot of the throne. There Oxenden 
jiresehted a diamond ring and received in return a robe of honour. 
Some days later, *the king approved a treaty with the English. He 
refused to grant any compensation for the losses at Hubli, but allowed 
them 10,000 pagodas for their losses at Rajapur. All the other 
requests presented by Oxenden were granted. Taking advantage of 
-the king’s urbanity, Oxenden ventured to suggest that the Marathas 
should make peace with Janjira.' But his unsought mediation was 
'politely rejected. As the English ambassadors were returning home’ 
lysirds, an amusing incident occurred.^ The butcher who had under 
nShivaji’s orders supplied them with meat begged for an audience with 
them. To obtain it he followed them up Raygad hill. After gazing 
•at the little party for some time he explained that he had wished to 
gratify his eyes by the sight of men who had in one month eaten more 
of his meat than the rest of his customers had eaten during years 
together. 

CHAPTER XII 

THE GREAT SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN 
A.D. 1674 TO 1678 

Shortly after Shivaji’s coronation, his mother Jijabai died. 
Throughout his life she had been the counsellor to whom he had 
always turned in cases of doubt or difficulty. To his prayers alone 
she had renounced her resolve to follow, like a high-born Maratha 
.lady, her husband through the flames. Possibly over-fatigued by the 
excitement of the great ceremonial which she had witnessed and in 
which she had played a part, she was suddenly attacked by feVer. 
In two or three days the violence of her fever was such that the 
doctors gave up hope. On the fourth day she resigned herself to 
her approaching fate and distributed much of her wealth among the 
Brahman community, especially the Brahman priests of Pratapgad. 
On the fifth day of her illness she died. Her body was burnt at 
Raygad. After the period of mourning® had elapsed, her ashes were 
at Shivaji’s command conveyed to Allahabad and there cast into the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jamna. 

The king found solace for his grief in organizing a raid on the 
Portuguese districts round Basscin (1674). He sent Moro Pingle 
with 10,000 men to Kalyan.* Thence Pingle sent to the Portuguese 
a demand for chaiith, giving as his reason the recent forcible 
conversion of Hindus to Christianity. The Portuguese, unwilling to 
bring on themselves the wrath of the king, seem, without admitting 
their liability to chaiiih, to have paid a sum of mone}’ and averted the 
danger.-’ In 1675 a large body of Kolis and other irregulars from the 
Dharampur state invaded the Kalyan district. They were no doubt 

® Orme, Historical Fragments' ® Fryer, Travels. ® Shivdigvijaya Bakhar. 

Orme, Historical Fragments. ' Shivdigvijaya Bakhar. 
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instigated by the Moghuls, Moro Pingle therefore retaliated by 
retaking the forts of Aundha and Patta in Khandesh. And Shivaji 
made a second attempt to surprise Shivner. It was more nearly 
successful than the first one had been. Three hun(^red Marathas had 
actually scaled the fort walls. But the governor, Abdul Aziz Khan, 
was a gallant and experienced officer. Although he had sent a part 
of his garrison to defend the town of Junnar, he yet managed to save 
the situation. With the remainder of his troops he attacked the 
storming party, captured their rope ladders and drove them into the 
interior of the fort. The next day the few survivors surrendered after 
a gallant resistance. With admirable bravado, Abdul Aziz Khan sent 
them back to Shivaji and invited him with their aid to retrieve his 
fortunes by another assault. The king, however, had other aims. 
He was determined to overcome the resistance of the Phonda fort. 
Raising the siege of Shivner, he marched south and invaded the open 
country round Phaltan, which Abdul Karim had recovered, during his 
advance on Panhala two years before, for its chief the Naik 
Nimbalkar. He then marched into the Konkan to besiege Phonda. 
But as he marched westwards Nimbalkar re-entered Phaltan and drove 
out his garrisons. Shivaji, however, did not turn back. He once 
again sat down before Phonda. The commandant had gone to Bijapur 
during- the rainy season, but hearing of Shivaji’s return he hastened 
back to defend the fort. This he did most gallantly until the following 
April when, owing to the explosion of a mine under his walls, he was 
forced to capitulate (1676). Shivaji had now an open road southwards. 
He marched along the coast and levied large contributions from the 
raja of Sonda, established several forts to overawe the district and 
again plundered the town of Karwar. During his absence Hambirrao 
Mohite, the new cavalry commander-in-chief, had raided the Moghul 
territories in Gujarat as far as Broach, and had after hard fighting 
brought his booty safe to Raygad. On the other hand the Sidi of 
Janjira had made a naval descent upon Shivaji’s coast line. 

The rainy season of 1676 Shivaji spent at Raygad. But directly 
the monsoon had abated he turned his attention to the Phaltan 
country. He again drove out the Naik Nimbalkar and built four forts 
between Tathwada and Panhala, named Wardhangad, Bhushangad, 
Sadashivagad and Machendragad. By this means he made himself 
permanent master of Nimbalkar ’s country. The fatigue, however, 
of fhe recent Konkan campaign had been too much even for Shivaji’s 
iron frame. For .some months he was confined to bed at Satara by' 
intermittent fever, and so grave was his illness that a baseless rumour 
spread that his son Sambhaji had poisoned him. Yet never had the 
great king’s intellect been clearer than during this enforced idleness. 
As he lay in bed he planned an expedition, which by its boldness in 
design and skill in execution sufficed by itself to place Shivaji in the 
front rank of the world’s greatest generals. 

Fully to understand the grandiose character of the king’s new 
campaign, we must return to events at Bijapur. ‘ Upon the death of 

^ The following account 1 have taken from Scott’s Deccan, Vol. II. 
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All Adil Shah, two leading Bijapur nobles struggled for powfer. They 
were Khavas Khan and Abdul Karim, the general who had twice 
fought battles with Prataprao Guzar. Khavas Khan was an 
Abyssinian and Ijeaded the combined African and Deccan party. 
Abdul Karim was an Afghan adventurer, who had followed the 
fortunes of Khan Jehan Lodi and had, after his death, entered the 
Bijapur service. During the reign of Ali Adil Shah, Abdul Karim 
had been appointed viceroy of Miraj, the Southern Maratha Country 
and the Konkan. Khavas Khan had been appointed regent by the 
dying king. To secure himself in favour he made overtures to 
Bahadur Khan, the Moghul viceroy of the Deccan. The viceroy gladly 
accepted them and betrothed his second son to Khavas Khan’s 
daughter. In . return Khavas Khan agreed to hold Bijapur as a 
Moghul fief and to marry the late king’s daughter Padshah Bibi to one 
of the emperor’s sons. The alliance between the Abyssinian regent 
and the Moghul viceroy spelt ruin for Abdul Karim and the Afghan 
party of which he was the leader. He therefore had recourse to 
treachery. He affected to desire a reconciliation for the good of the 
common weal and thus induced the slow-witted African to visit himV- 
at his house at Bijapur. There at a pirvate interview Khavas Khan’ 
was seized and shortly afterwards murdered. The Moghul viceroy, 
who had reported to the emperor his negotiations with Khavas Khan, 
received immediate orders to attack Bijapur and punish Abdul Karim’s 
perfidy. Bahadur Khan collected his troops near Sholapur. An 
indecisive battle took place between him and Abdul Karim on the 
banks of ' the Bhima and both armies entrenched themselves. But 
during the night some Bijapur troops rushed the imperial camp and 
inflicted such loss that Bahadur Khan retreated to the north of the 
Bhima. There he received reinforcements and began to resume the ., 
offensive. In the meantime, however, Diler Khan had joined Bahadiir. 
Khan’s army and, as an Afghan, was favourably disposed towards 
Abdul Karim. The two leaders called a truce and entered into a 
formal offensive and defensive alliance for the subjugation of the 
Golconda state. 

That kingdom had also been torn by internal strife. The last 
king, Abdul Kutb Shah, had been completely subservient to Moghul . 
policy. In 1672 he died and his son-in-law Abu Hussein succeeded 
him. The idleness of Abu Hussein’s youth had led him into dissipation, 
and his succession was approved by Aurangzib, who looked forward 
eagerly to the disruption of Golconda and its easy conquest by 
Moghul arms. But work and responsibility reclaimed Abu Hussein 
and, to the surprise of Aurangzib, a wise and vigorous king began to 
direct the affairs of Golconda. He soon showed himself hostile to the 
Moghuls and raised two Brahman brothers, Madannapant and 
Akannapant, to the highest posts in the state. His policy brought on 
him the combined hostility of Diler Khan and Abdul Karim. But 
Abu Hussein’s ruin would have exposed Shivaji to a similar fate. He g 
therefore resolved to ally himself to Golconda. At the same time his f 
fertile brain conceived another and a far more imposing design, He 
knew the history of the Vijayanagar state and the gallant resistance 
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which it had for centuries offered to the Musuhnan invaders. He also 
had no illusions as to the precarious tenure by which he held his own 
king-dom. Fortunately Aurangzib still regarded him as little more 
than a rebellious zamindar. But the day that the emperor considered 
him a real danger, he would mobilize against tile king the entire 
military resources of Hindustan. Nothing then would save Shivaji 
unless he could with his army fall back to some refuge in southern 
India. Shivaji’s design, therefore, was to win a new kingdom which 
would stretch right across southern India from Bednur to Tanjorc. 
Havihg won it he would guard its northern frontier from Moghul 
attack by a line of forts and extend his conquests as far south as 
possible. He might then defy the armies of Delhi by retreating before 
them, until they were so weakened ^ their endless line of communi- 
cations that he might attack them in the field with some prospect of 
success. ^ 

It was necessary that this plan should be concealed from the 
Moghuls. So Shivaji announced that he wished to go to Tanjore and 
recover from his brother Vyankoji his half share in Shahaji’s jahgir. 
This fief included Bangalore, Kolar, Uscotta and a number of places 
in Mysore. By taking advantage of quarrels between tlie rulers of 
Tanjore and Madura, Shahaji had forced them to pay tribute. And 
Vyankoji had, on succeeding to his father’s inheritance, made himself 
master of all Tanjore. In 1676 he moved his capital there from 
Bangalore. Shivaji now gave out that he was entitled to half of 
Shahaji’s inheritance and that, if necessary, he meant by arms to 
enforce his claims. He could not, however, leave his kingdom while 
the Moghuls were actively hostile. He therefore induced the. Moghul 
viceroy Bahadur Khan, whose besetting sin was avarice, to accept 
tribute on behalf of the emperor and a large bribe on his own account. 
He entrusted the general care of the kingdom to Moro Pingle and 
the defence of the southern frontier to Annaji Datto. Then, witli a 
force of 70,000 men, he boldly marched througj^ Bijapur territory 
until he reached the borders of the Golconda stq- j. The assurances 
of Bahadur Khan to Abdul Karim that Shivaji wis ed merely to secure 
his share in his father’s inheritance were support d by recent events 
in Tanjorc. Shahaji’s old minister Raghuuathpa t Hanmante had 
recently quarrelled with Vyankoji. With the fam, iarity of an old 
servant he had openly lectured him on his failings aii- had laid stress 
on the inferiority of his character compared with that 'f his famous 
brother. Vyankoji resented the lecture and rebuked tu^ minister. 
Hanmante, losing his. temper, in his turn resigned his office andj 
threatening that Vyankoji would soon regret his conduct, left Tanjore 
for Hyderabad. These circumstances, together with the severe 
discipline in Shivaji’s army and the regularity with which he paid for 
all supplies, induced Abdul Karim to allow it to pass through Bijapur 
territory unmolested. When Shivaji reached the Golconda frontier, 
he sent word to Hanmante, begging him to convince the king that he 


* Ranade. 'p. 89. This eminent writer was the first to discover 
policy which underlay Shivaji’s Carnatic expedition. 
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meant no harm and to urge on him the advantages of an alliance 
between Abu Hussein and the Marathas. Both Hanmante and 
Madannapant happened to be eminent students of Sanskrit metaphysics 
and their comnioij studies enabled Hanmante to secure the ear of 
Madannapant. Through him he obtained an interview with Abu 
Hussein, whom he completely won by the fluency with which he spoke 
Persian.^ The Golconda king sent to Shivaji a formal invitation to 
Hyderabad. Shivaji accepted it gladly and continued his march until 
twelve miles from Hyderabad. There Madannapant and the leading 
nobles awaited him. After the usual state visits, negotiations were 
begun and after a month the two kings contracted an offensive and 
defensive alliance. Shivaji was to guarantee the safety of Golconda in 
case of aggression from Bijapur or Delhi. In retuim Shivaji was to 
receive a sum of money and a park of artillery and to have a free hand 
against Bijapur and the Hindu chiefs of the south. After the treaty 
had been signed, Shivaji struck his camp and headed due south. He 
crossed the Kistna at its junction with the Tungabhadra. There he 
directed his army to march southwards towards Cuddapah, while he 
visited the shrine of Shri Mallikarjun at Parvalam, about fifty miles 
lower down the Kistna. 

The temple is a famous one and stands on a hill overlooking the 
Kistna. There Shivaji fasted for nine days and at last, influenced 
by his penance and devotion, conceived the idea of offering his life 
as a sacrifice to the deity. * From this purpose he was dissuaded by a 
vision of Bhavani, who told him that she still had work which he alone 
could accomplish. Bhavani’s commands were supported by the advice 
of Hanmante, who urged the king to display his piety in a more 
practical manner. Instead of offering to the shrine a life of priceless 
value to the Maratha nation, let him honour the shrine by building 
accommodation for the pilgrims who at recurring seasons flocked 
there to worship. Shivaji consented. Before leaving Parvatam, he 
gave a large sum to the priests. Some of it was to be distributed 
among the poor. The rest was to be spent in building bathing-places 
and rest-houses along the banks of the Kistna. Shivaji then visited 
several other sacred spots in the neighbourhood and eventually rejoined 
his army at Cuddapah. His first objective was Jinji,“ a fortress to the 
north-west of I’ondichcrry and destined afterwards to become doubly 
famous from Aurangzib’s siege and De Bussy’s escalade. The 
country through which Shivaji now marched belonged nominally to 
Bijapur. But owing to the decay of the government, it had passed 
into the hands of local chiefs who were in no condition to oppose 
the Maratha army. The only resistance with which Shivaji met came 
from a Bijapur officer named Slier Khan, who held the important 
town of Trimali Mahal, corrupted by the English into Trinomali 
(May 1077). 

With jjOOO horse, Sher Khan made a gallant effort to stem the 
invasion. He attacked Shivaji’s vanguard. But he was routed, 

Shivdig vijaya Bakhar. _ * Sabkasad Bakhar. 

® The Maratha name is Chandi. • ' ' ' 
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enveloped and captured with his entire force. Shivaji occupied 
Trinomali and prepared to besiege Jinji. The fall, however, of 
Trinomali so dispirited the Bijapur commandant Ambar Khan, that he 
went in person to Shivaji ’s camp and handed hiai the keys of the 
fortress. Ambar Khan’s eight sons, whom he had left at Jinji, showed 
a higher sense of duty. They did their best to defend their father’s 
charge; but after a vigorous attack their courage gave way. In 
return for a grant of land they capitulated and the king entered Jinji 
in triumph. 

While Shivaji was advancing southwards, he left a part of his 
force to attack Vellore, a large town on the Palar river, some fifty 
miles due north of Jinji. Ihe commandant, being summoned to 
surrender, returned an insulting answer and defended the town with 
resolution and success. The fall of Jinji, however, enabled Shivaji to 
return to Vellore. His experienced eyes noticed that two hills in the 
neighbourhood commanded the defence of the town.^ Posting 
batteries on the hills, which he named Sajara and Gojara, he overcame 
the commandant’s resistance, and in September 1676 Vellore 
surrendered. Shivaji did not await its fall, but after erecting his 
batteries he went with his mounted troops to Trivadi, a town some 
forty miles south of Jinji and on the road to Tanjore. Thence he sent 
a letter to his brother Vyankoji. It recited that, ever since their father 
Shahaji’s death, his estate had been in the hands of Vyankoji to the 
exclusion of his own rights. He now called upon Vyankoji to submit 
his accounts and hand over half the hereditary estate together with 
mesne profits from the date on which it came into his possession. The 
close however of his letter showed that he was unwilling to exact his 
claims to the uttermost. He begged Vyankoji to send to his camp a 
certain Govind Bhat with four other men, whom he named, ^ to settle 
the dispute amicably. 

^ It must be admitted that Vyankoji’s case was not without its strong 
points. The estate to which Shivaji laid claims was not an ordinary 
inheritance. It was a fief granted to Shahaji by the Bijapur govern- 
ment and upon Shahaji’s death had been regranted in its entirety to 
Vj-ankoji. ^ Shivaji, however, met this argument by pointing out that, 
although Shahaji s possessions were nominally held in fief, he was 
reallj an independent ruler. Bijapur had in its turn regranted them 
to Vjankoji. But the grant had been made ex parte and Shivaji’s 
case had received no hearing. After discussing the matter through 
his agents, \yankoji decided to visit Shivaji himself, and to try to 
induce him to see the dispute with his eyes. He wrote to his brother 
of his intention and in reply received a cordial invitation to the royal 
camp, \yankoji thereupon set out for Trivadi, where Shivaji received 
him with every honour. He stayed at the king’s camp for over two 
months and the two brothers repeatedly discussed Shivaji’s claims on 
his father s inheritance. Shivaji was willing to compromise the 


^ Shivdigvijaya Bakhar, 

* The names of the four other men 
Naik and Tomaji Naik. 


were Kakajipant, Nilo Naik, Raghunath 
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dispute. But Vyankoji, whose understanding" was narrow, refused to 
recede from his position that it was not undivided property governed 
by Hindu laws of inheritance, but a fief granted to him alone. The 
king bore his brother’s obstinacy with exemplary patience. And when 
the fall of Vellore required his presence there, he dismissed Vyankoji 
with the same honours that had greeted his arrival. But that Vyankoji 
should not fancy that the king had abandoned his claims, Shivaji a 
few days later sent him a letter in which he restated them and warned 
his brother that he meant to enforce them, unless he made a reasonable 
compromise with the three agents, Shamaji Naik, Konherpant and 
Shivajipant, whom he was sending to Tanjore. Their arguments fell 
on deaf ears. Shivaji’s army had returned to Vellore, and Vyankoji 
may have hoped that the move was the beginning of a retreat to 
Maharashtra. He therefore referred the matter to the Bijapur 
government. It gave an unexpected reply. Far too frightened of 
Shivaji to give him a pretext for a direct attack on the capital, it 
begged Vyankoji to give his elder brother all he asked for and let him 
depart in peace. Vyankoji, disgusted with the answer, resolved to 
defend by force what he believed to be his by right. In this resolve 
ho was supported by the Musulman soldiers who had served Shahaji 
and had continued in Vyankoji’s service. Hastily gathering a 
considerable force, he sought to surprise a Maratha detachment which 
Hambirrao Mohite commanded not far from the Tanjore frontier. 
The attack was badly executed and easily repelled. In the pursuit a 
large number of Vyankoji’s soldiers were slain and the remainder fell 
back upon Tanjore. In the meantime Shivaji, despairing of an 
amicable settlement to the dispute, had taken the most effective means 
of ending it. He invaded all the fiefs which Vyankoji had inherited 
outside Tanjore. Arni, Kolar, Bangalore, Balapur and Sira all fell 
in 1677. 

The defeated Vyankoji could do nothing to help the garrisons, and 
after their surrender Shivaji, his communications secure, was free 
to carry out his design and conquer a kingdom that stretched from 
sea to sea ('1678). He marched northwards from Sira along the banks 
of the Velavati river, until he reached the town of Bellary, a corruption 
of Belvadi, or the orchard of the sacred hel tree. The commandant 
had attacked one of his patrols and had carried off their carts and 
horses to Bellary. The king first attempted to blockade it, but 
Bellary was so well supplied with food that the king resolved to take 
it by assault. He set fire to some houses not far from the fort walls, 
which caused considerable confusion among the outposts. Taking 
advantage of it, he drove them back on the fort with great los.s. The 
commandant, trying to rally his men, fell. But his widow Savitribai^ 
acted with admirable courage. She mounted one of her husband’s 
chargors, checked the fleeing garrison and repulsed the Marathas. 
For twenty-six days of hard fighting she kept the great king and 
his troops at bay. On the twenty-seventh day, the Marathas carried 
by assault the main defences and forced the garrison back into the 

■* Shivdigviiaya Bakhar. The Shedgavkar Bakh^r gives her name as MaJwai, 
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citadel. Then only the gallant lady surrendered. Shlvaji received 
her with chivalrous courtesy. All the districts south of the Tunga- 
bhadra now submitted, and Shivaji crossing that river near Vijaya- 
nagar entered the doab, the strip of land for whicA the chivalry of 
Islam and of Vijayauagar had so often fought and died. Befoie 
advancing further he decided to settle if possible his dispute with 
Vyankoji. 

That unhappy prince had been deeply depressed by the defeat of 
his entire army by Hambirrao Mohite’s single detachment. His 
Hindu officers became mutinous and openly expressed their wish to 
fight under Shivaji’s banner. While in this melancholy condition, 
he received a sharp letter from his brother. In it, Shivaji reproached 
him both with his treachery and with his stupidity in taking the advice 
of his Musulman courtiers. The king then restated his case and 
warned him that unless he at once submitted his accounts and 
peacefully resigned his rights to half Shivaji’s inheritance, Shivaji 
would remove him from Tanjore by force and give him for his support 
some lands near Panhala, thus reducing him to the state of an ordinary 
Maratha noble in his train. In despair, Vyankoji sought the advice 
of his wife Dipabai. She, with the ability and prudence often 
possessed by Maratha ladies, urged him to abase himself before 
Raghunath Hanmante and to obtain his intercession. Vyankoji had 
no alternative but to follow this unpleasant' advice. He sent a humble 
letter to Hanmante. At first the latter could not resist humiliating his 
former master. He wrote back that he was Shivaji’s servant and 
could not comply with Vyankoji’s request. The unhappy prince wrote 
again in even more slavish terms, begging Hanmante to return to 
Tanjore. After the latter’s vanity had been sufficiently gratified, he 
consented to visit Vyankoji. The prince received him in state, placed 
him on the throne by his side and did all that humility could effect to 
win his former iSlnister’s good graces. Hanmante, touched by his 
master’s abasement, wrote to Shivaji. He described eloquently the 
pitiable state of Vyankoji and begged Shivaji to show him the 
consideration due from an elder to a younger brother. Now that 
Vyankoji was anxious to be reconciled, it befitted the .orcat king to 
treat him with generosity equal to his power. .Shivaji received the 
letter gladh. He leplied to Hanmante that with all his heart he 
forgave his brother. Provided Vyankoji entered into an alliance with 
Shivaji, the latter would permit him to retain Tanjore and would give 
him in addition adiacent lands valued at seven lakhs a year. The 
hereditary fiefs in Banqalore and elsewhere he would bestow as gifts 
on his sister-in-law Dipahai, whose admirable advice had influenced 
her husband. At the same time Shivaji wrote to Vyankoji. His words 
were few and to the point. The terms which he’ had granted to his 
brother would continue only so long as Vyankoji remained a true alH. 
To ensure that he did so, Shivaji imposed on his brother Hanmante 
as his first minister. The alliance offered by Shivaji to Vyankoji was 
worthy both of a brother and of a king. And Vvankoji gladly 
accepted it. The king’s line of communications was now perfectly 
safe and he could turn again to the conquest of the dodb. 
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The Bijapur government did its utmost to save this last fragment 
torn by it from the Vijayanagar kingdom. The governor Yusuf Khan 
Mayna received strong reinforcements and strict orders to hold the 
doab at all costs.* Agreeably to these orders, Yusuf Khan decided 
to attack Shivaji’s troops near Torgal, while Nimbalkar, chief of 
Phaltan, supported the governor by a raid into the territory round 
Panhala. But the great king was more than a match for any armies 
which Bijapur, shorn of its strength, could raise. A body of horse^ 
under Niloji Katkar attacked and defeated Nimbalkar. Hambirrao 
Mohite, no longer needed at Tanjore, joined the king with his detach- 
ment. The combined forces won a signal victory over Yusuf Khan. 
Repelling his attack with great slaughter, they continued their pursuit 
until he retired northwards across the Kistna, leaving the entire 
doab in the king’s hands. Shivaji had now successfully concluded his 
campaign. With two enemies, one on either flank, and a doubtful 
ally on his line of communications, he had crossed India from west to 
east and back again from east to west. In the course of eighteen 
months, at a distance of 700 miles from his base, he had conquered 
a territory as large as his former kingdom. While a single reverse 
would have been fatal, he had not suffered even a single check. 
Victory had succeeded victory; town had fallen after town. As he 
went, he organized his conquests; and when he returned to Raygad, 
as he now did, his new possessions were securely bound together from 
sea to sea, by a line of fortified strongholds held by garrisons brave 
to the death and devoted to his cause. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE LAST DAYS OF THE GREAT KING 
A.D. 1678 TO 1680 

In spite of Shivaji’s presents to Bahadur Khan, the Moghuls had not 
remained idle during the great king’s southern campaign. Diler Khan 
and Abdul Karim disapproved of the truce with the Marathas. The 
latter had allied themselves to the Golconda king, whose destruction 
Diler Khan and Abdul Karim had planned. Indeed Shivaji was 
actually plundering Bijapur territory. The two Afghan chiefs pressed 
their views on the emperor and urged him to sanction an attack by 
them upon Golconda as Shivaji’s ally. The fall of Golconda would 
cut the communications of Shivaji and stop his supplies. He might 
then be overtaken and defeated. The emperor, convinced of Bahadur 
Khan’s treachery and incapacity, recalled him to Delhi. In his place 
the emperor appointed Diler Khan as Moghul viceroy. He and Abdul 
Karim now united their forces at Gulbarga and attacked Malkhed, 
the frontier fortress of Golconda (1677). After a defence, long 
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Hambirrao drove the rest in confusion back upon the main army, 
which after great hardships succeeded in reaching Aurangabad. 

Bijapur had, for the time being, been saved from Delhi. The 
regent and the nobles celebrated Diler Khan’s defeat by a series of 
brilliant festivities. They invited Shivaji to be present. The king’s 
practical mind cared little or nothing for their merry-making. He 
knew that without his aid Bijapur must have fallen. And he was 
determined to obtain a full cession of all his recent conquests. He, 
therefore, demanded as a condition of his acceptance that the regent 
should cede to him the whole line of conquered territory from the Kistna 
river to Tanjore and that Vyankoji should no longer be recognized as 
a feoffee of the Bijapur king, but of Shivaji. Musaud Khan^ had no 
alternative but to comply. He informed Shivaji that on his arrival 
at Bijapur, a sanad granting all his demands would be handed to him 
by the minor king, Sikandar Adil Shah. Upon the receipt of this 
reply Shivaji went in state to Bijapur. His arrival became a triumphal 
progress. The populace forgot the provinces which he had torn from 
the ancient kingdom. They only saw in him the soldier who had 
saved their beloved city from the clutches of the Moghuls. The young 
king, the regent and the courtiers vied with each other in the magni- 
ficence with which they entertained their Maratha guests. But Shivaji 
soon wearied of what he deemed a childish waste of time. He longed 
to return to his own country and to strive once again to reduce Taniira 
(1680). ^ 


Although Shivaji had everywhere triumphed on land, he had not 
had similar success at sea. Anxious as he was to remain friends with 
the English, he had for some years looked askance at their compliance 
with the demands of the Moghul fleet. In July 1676, Sidi Kasim, 
who had succeeded Sidi Sambal as admiral of the imperial navy, had 
entered Bombay harbour and had received permission to anchor off 
Mazagaon.® It cannot be denied that such a concession amounted to 
a breach of neutrality. Indeed the English, with their factory at 
Surat, hardly could be really neutral. Shivaii therefore resolved to 
attack and burn the English fleet in Bombay. He ordered his admirals 
Daulat Khan and Darya Sarang to sail thither (1678). But the 
monsoon burst earlier than usual and the Maratha fleet was forced 
to take shelter in the Panvel creek almost exactly opposite Bombay 
island. Thence they made occasional raids on Portuguese territory. 
tA ^ increased his fleet and seized two islands', 

Khanden and Undcri, known to the English as Kenery and Henery 
about sixteen miles due south of the island of Bombay. The English 
resented this and on October 1.") an action took place between the 
English fleet and Daulat Khan’s vessels. The Marathas attacked with 
great vigour. In a short time an English ship named the Doi e hauled 
down Its colours and five other English ships fell out of the line. But 
a powerful sixteen-gun frigate named the J?ei>enge changed the fortunes 
of the day Its guns were heavier than any of the Maratha artillery 
and, well handled by its commander. Captain Minchin, it sank five 
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Maratha ships in succession. Daulat Khan then withdrew to 
Khanderi. 

On November 10 the Sidi’s fleet appeared. It numbered two large 
battleships, three •three-masted frigates and fifteen stout gallivats. On 
board were 700 excellent soldiers. But, although the Sidi came 
ostensibly as an ally of the English, he was, if possible, more 
unwelcome than DauJat Khan. For he gave out that he intended to 
take Khanderi and convert it into a Moghul naval base. The English 
at once tried to open negotiations with Shivaji. But the latter was too 
concerned at Sambhaji’s defection to answer their message and shortly 
afterwards Sidi Kasim, professing to act on behalf ot the English, 
landed on Shivaji’s coast and carried off a number of slaves. This 
made all negotiations impossible. The Sidi, emboldened by his 
success, attacked Underi and drove out the Maratha garrison. A 
naval engagement ensued between the Moghul and the Maratha fleets. 
The Maratha sailors fought their ships bravely; but the superior build 
of the Moghul ships enabled Sidi Kasim to win a decisive victory. 
The Marathas lost several vessels and some 600 killed and wounded 
besides prisoners. At last they fled in great disorder back to Rajapur 
creek. Early in March 1680, the English again opened negotiations 
with Shivaji. He was now free from anxiety as regards Sambhaji. 
Bijapur had been saved. His recent ill success at sea had shown him 
the value of an English alliance. He made peace with the English 
and he agreed that they might, if thereto compelled, shelter the 
Moghul fleet during the monsoon. The English on their part 
undertook to prevent the Sidi from using Bombay as a naval base 
against the Maratlias. 

Shivaji at this time had reached the zenith of his power. He had 
freed the bulk of the Marathi-speaking people. By his new alliance 
with Bijapur and Golconda and still more by the chain of fortresses 
which he had built from Bednur to Tanjore, he had secured his 
conquests. Nevertheless he was not without grave anxieties. His 
eldest wife Saibai was dead and her son Sambhaji had shown 
himself unfit for the throne. His tliird wife Soyarabai, the mother 
of his second son Rajaram, pressed the latter’s claims as superior to 
those of Sambhaji. The king, distracted by her importunity, conceived 
the idea of dividing his kingdom between his two sons.*^ At the 
same time he was grieved by the attitude of Vyankoji, his brother. 
In his first feelings of gratitude, the latter had acted with courtesy 
towards Hanmante.® But the declaration by the Bijapur govern- 
ment that Vyankoji was Shivaji’s vassal preyed on his mind. He 
refused to see Hanmante or to dispose of any administrative work. 
And gradually he adopted the habits of a religious recluse. Hanmante 
reported Vyankoji’s conduct to Shivaji, who sent to him an admirable 
letter.® In it he encouraged his brother, urged him to accept his 
present situation and bade him use his army to conquer fresh lands 
for himself. 

^ Shedgavkar axid Sabhasad Bakhars. * Shedgavkar Bakhar, 
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Shortly after writing this letter, Shivaji seems to have had a 
premonition that his end was approaching. He visited Ramdas at 
Farali and spoke to him sadl}' of the rivalry of Rajaram and Sambhaji. 
The saint bade him do his utmost to reconcile them 8nd to pray to the 
god Rama for guidance. Shivaji then asked Ramdas to pardon 
him for any faults that he might unwittingly have committed. Ramdas 
noticed the gravity with which Shivaji spoke and asked him what 
ailed him. Shnaji embraced Ramdas and told him that this was their 
last meeting. Ramdas tried to cheer the king and asked him gently 
whether such thoughts were the fruits of his teaching. Shivaji did 
not reply, but bidding the saint farewell made his way to Raygad.^ 
On March 28, 1680, after his return from a raiding expedition,* a 
painful swelling appeared on his knee-joint. In spite of medical aid 
it grew worse. Fever intervened and after a seven days’ illness the 
great king, on April 3, 1680, died at Raygad. His son Sambhaji, 
deeply aliected by the news of his father’s illness, made a desperate 
effort to see him before his death. Setting out from Panhala on a 
camel he rode night and day, but he came too late. His father’s spirit 
left his war-worn frame as Sambhaji reached the foot of the hill. 
Furious with grief and disappointment, the prince drew hjs sword and 
with a single stroke decapitated the camel. Not satisfied with this,, he 
ordered the image of a headless camel to be erected at the outer gate 
of the fort, as a warning to other beasts of the same species. It stands 
to this day, a monument of the prince’s childish folly.® 

Shivaji has by a curious fate suffered more at the hands of 
historians than any other character in history. They have one and all* 
accepted as final jJia, ^pinion ol ^kg nt Duff, which a gain was based on 
that of Khafi Khan. They have attHe same^time~rcjected Orme’s far 
more accurate conclusions. And while judging Shivaji with the 
utmost harshness, they have been singularly indulgent to his enemies. 
The thousand basenesses of Aurangzib, the appalling villainies of the 
Bljapur and the Ahniadnagar nobles, have been passed over with a 
tolerant smile. The cruel trick by which Ghorpade betrayed Shahaji 
has provoked no comment. Shivaji, however, is depicted as the 
incarnation oi successful perfidy, a Caesar Borgia to whom there 
came no ill foi tunc, a more Jaithless and more daring Francesco 
Sloiva. Nor can it be denied that the authors of the Hindu Bakhars 
ai c in some n ay i esponsiblc for this absurd and inaccurate legend 
Hating the Musulmans with the fiercest of passions, they deemed no 
tiap loo inhuman provided Uial it brought about their enemies’ 
downfall. It was reserved for an Indian of modern times, M. G. 
Ranade, a man truly great, judged by no matter what standard to see 
correetly the deep icligious feeling, the many virtues, the chivalrous 
tempei and the vast ability of the great Maratha king. 


* liamdas Charitra. 
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If Shivaji had been a treacherous assa ssin, such as he has been 
commonly portrayed, he would never have achieved ~ what he did. 
The high-born, high-spirited Deccan nobles would never have accepted 
his leadership; or it they had, they would have copied their leader and 
become as treacherous as he. The lact that no one ever betrayed 
Shivaji is strong evidence that he himself was not a betrayer. Starting 
with this premise, Ranade next e xamined the evidence aiid pointed 
out that with one exception the mstanccs of treachery mentioned by 
Grant Dulf were ^ cap able oi_2?!19‘'^'^iGtcfpretation. The capture 
of Purandar was effected by the consent ot the garrison and the 
subsequent acquiescence of the commandants. The killing of Afzul 
Khan was an act of s elf-defen ce. Ihe one exception was the attack 
on Chandra Rao More. Later investigation, however, has shown that 
even this instance had not the sinister character usually attributed to 
it. From the recently discovered Mahableshwar account, it is clear 
that Shivaji repeatedly strove to win More to his side, that More as 
often tried treacherously to take Shivaji prisoner and that he eventually 
fell in a quarrel between him and Ragho Ballal Atre, while the latter 
was delivering him an ultimatum. Shivaji was thus clearly innocent 
of More’s death. The most that can be said against him is that he 
did not punish Ragho Ballal as he should have done. But the same 
charge can be brought against William III. His most ardent admirers 
have been forced to admit that he punished neither the murderers of 
the De Witts nor those guilty of the slaughter of the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe. 

It is difficult, without writing in a strain that may seem exaggerated 
to Epglish readers, to give to Shivaji the place in history to which 
he is rightly entitled. He has been compared, not unhappily, with 
Bruce. Nevertheless the comparison does the eastern prince less than 
justice. Bruce had, it is true, to cheer the spirit of the Scottish nation, 
depressed by the defeat of Falkirk and the capture and death of 
Wallace. But the Scottish people had been free for centuries. 
Naturally high-spirited and brave, they were eager to gather round 
anyone who would help them drive out the hated English. Shivaji 
had to create his victorious army from the half savage hillmen of the 
western ghats, wholly ignorant of war, and from the Maratbas of the 
plains, broken by three hundred years of servitude. To Shivaji’s 
W'ailike genius were joined civil talents of the highest order. While 
training troops, devising strategy, inventing tactics, scouring the 
Deccan in every direction, he yet found lime to think out a system 
of administration which, as Ranade has pointed out, is the basis 
of British success. The curse of Indian governments had always been 
the power of the feudal nobility, which grew dangerous directly the 
central authority weakened. Shivaji was wise enough not only to see 
the disease, but to invent a remedy. He rcfu.sed to make grants of 
land to his nobles. He governed his territories by means of paid 
agents, kamavisdars, mahalkans and siibhedan. They could be 
dismissed at will and were so dismissed on proof of incapacity or 
insubordination. They collected the assessment due from the peasants 
and paid it into the royal treasury. From the treasury Shivaji paid 
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his soldiers and officers regular salaries. It was not, however, possible 
for a single man, however able, to check all the accounts which such 
payments and receipts involved. Shivaji therefore created two 
ministers. The first was the Pant Amatya or Finance Minister. The 
second was the Pant Sachiv or, as we should call him, the Accountant- 
General. 

Besides these two ministers Shivaji nominated six others, who 
helped him in his general administration. They also, curiously enough, 
had duties similar to modern members of the Indian government. 
The Peshwa was the President of the Council. The Mantri was the 
Home Member. The Senapati was the Commander-in-Chief. The 
SumanP was the Foreign Minister. Besides the above, there were 
the Panditrao who was in charge of ecclesiastical matters, and the 
Sarnyayadhish or Chief Justice. To-day no merit, however great, 
enables a man to bequeath his charge to his son. In the same way 
Shivaji would not permit sons to succeed their fathers in office, unless 
themselves fully qualified. Nor would he allow men to retain posts 
which they were incompetent to fill. So wise indeed were these 
provisions, that they were beyond the grasp of Shivaji’s successors. 
They once more let office become hereditary. They granted great 
landed fiefs to which incompetent men succeeded because they were 
their father’s sons. Their folly had its reward and in the end Shivaji’s 
kingdom went the way of other eastern empires. 

Shivaji was also shrewd enough to see that light assessments were 
the secret of large revenues. While in the neighbouring states the 
peasant was luclty if he escaped with an assessment of 60 per cent, 
Shivaji never demanded more than two-fifths of the gross yield. 
Tagai, or advances by the government to the cultivators, often 
wrongly believed to be a modern institution, were freely granted, and 
their repayment was extended over several years. While taxing the 
peasantry, Shivaji, unlike his neighbours, realized that in return for 
taxes they were entitled to protection. He divided his kingdom into 
fifteen districts, all amply provided with great fortresses. They were 
close enough together for their garrisons to assist each other and 
drive away marauding bands. They also afforded shelter to which 
the cultivators could take their cattle or their crops upon the first 
appearance of the enemy. 

The government of these forts was admirably conceived. The 
commandant was a ^laratha. Under him was a Brahman subheday 
or sabnis who kept the accounts and had civil and revenue charge of 
the villages assigned to the upkeep of the fort, and a Prabhu 
karkhanis who was responsible that the garrison had ample military 
supplies and food stores. Thus, although the garrison was under the 
orders of the commandant, and treachery on his part would at once 
have become known to his chief subordinates. The soldiers of the 
garrison were paid regular salaries and every tenth man was a naik, 
or corporal, who received a slightly higher emolument. Where 

^ To-day the Viceroy combines the offices of President of the Council and 
Foreign Minister. 
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villages were not assigned to the upkeep of any fort, Shivaji for 
administrative purposes arranged them much as the British since have 
done. The unit was the mahal or taluka, of which the revenue 
varied from Rs. 79,000 to Rs. 1,25,000. Three tnahals made a subha 
or district. Each district was in charge of a subhedar, whose pay 
was 400 hons a year, or about Rs. 100 a month. 

Shivaji’s military establishment was organized with the same care 
and skill as the garrisons of his fortresses. A battalion of 1,000 men 
under a kasari was the infantry unit.*^ This was divided into ten 
companies, called jumalas, each under a pimaledar. Each company 
was divided into half companies of fifty men, each under a havildar or 
sergeant. Each half company was divided into five bodies of ten 
sepoys, of which the chief was the naik or corporal. Seven such 
battalions formed a brigade, under a sarnobat or brigadier. The 
cavalry system was slightly different. The unit was a cavalry regiment 
1,260 strong. Its commander was, like the infantry commander, 
called a hasari. The regiment was divided into ten jumalas, or 
squadrons of 126 troopers. Each jumala was subdivided into five 
sections or havalas consisting of 25 bargirs or troopers. Each such 
section had its own farrier and water-carrier. Five hazaris formed 
a cavalry brigade, under a brigadier known as the panch hazari. 
The pay of these officers was carefully regulated. The brigadiers 
received 2,000 hons a year, or Rs. 500 a month. In the cavalry the 
regimental commander’s pay was 1,000 hons a year, or Rs. 250 a 
month. In the infantry the battalion commander received 600 hons, 
or Rs. 126 a month. The pay of the company commander and his 
subordinates varied from Rs. 9 to Rs. 3 a month. The pay of the 
squadron commanders and their subordinates varied from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 6. During the rainy season the troops and horses were fed at the 
king’s expense in large barracks. In the fair spson they were 
expected to live on the enemy’s country. But no private looting was 
allowed. All prize-money or other plunder had, under paiii of the 
forfeiture of his surety bonds, to be paid by its captor into the 
regimental treasury. From it the commanders fed and furnished their 

troops. _ ... 

But, great organizer and military genius that Shivaji was, it is in 
far-seeing statesmanship that he stands supreme. In all history t^te 
is no such example of modesty in the face of continued success. The 
insolent, overweening vanity which has proved the ruin of so many 
commanders, both in ancient and modern times, found no pla.ee in 
Shivaii’s admirably balanced mind. He won victory after victmy 
against Bijapur and the Moghuls, yet his head was never turned. He 
realized always that he had yet to meet the full power of the Moghul 
empire. His' one aim was to secure the freedom of his countrymen. 
That he might do so, he sought to win the friendship of Aurangzib. 
When that proved impossible, he resolved to secure a place of shelter 
against the coming peril which he so clearly foresaw. At l^t there 
Sme a time when his genius bore fruit. Four years after Shiva]i s 
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death, the emperor realized that the Marathas were a serious danger* 

He ceased to send a suecessioti of small armies to Aurangabad. He 

mobilized the whole military resources of northern India and an army 
several hundred thousand strong, led by the emperor in person, poured 
through the Vindhya passes to the conquest of the south. Within 
three years both Golconda and Bijapur had fallen. Within five years 
all Maharashtra was overrun. Sambhaji had been taken- and executed. 
Shahu and his mother were prisoners in Aurangzib’s camp. But the 
Maratha generals, headed by Rajaram, adhered to the strategy laid 
down by the great king. Falling behind the southern line of 

fortresses, built by Shivaji from Bednur to Tanjore, they held the 
south against the might of all Hindustan. At length the great 

offensive weakened. The Maratha captains in their turn began 
to attack. Slowly but surely they drove the Delhi forces back 
again across the frontier of the old imperial possessions. At last 
Aurangzib, his treasury empty, his grand army destroyed, died a 
broken man in his camp at Ahmadnagar. Miiarashtra was free. 
Southern India was safe. The single wisdom of the great king, dead 
twenty-seven years before, had supplied the place of two hundred 
battalions. 


But there was yet another side to the character of this versatile 
prince. In an earlier chapter I have sketched his relations with 
Ramdas and Tukaram. But they were not the only wise and pious 
men to whom Shivaji was drawn. The poet Mahipati has, in the 
Bhahtivijaya, told the story how the great king, went from Pandharpur 
into the woods to visit an Ujjain mendicant called Ganeshnath. 
Shivaji made Ganeshnath return with him to his camp and gave him 
a soft bed with rich coverlets to sleep upon. But the mendicant 
shamed the king by strewing pebbles over the downy mattress. 
Shivaji took the lesson so to heart that he sold the couch and gave its 
price in charity, sleeping ever afterwards on a village cot. Other 
friends of Shivaji were Keval Bharati of Kenjal, Taponidhi Devbharati 
of Khandesh and Siddheshwarbhat of Chakan. He even extended his 
favour to a Musulman fakir named Bava Yakub. Such was the 
liberator of the Maratha nation, a man of talents so varied, of life so 
regular, of di.sposition so tolerant, that it is little wonder that his 
countrymen came to regard him not as one of themselves but as the 
iiicarnation of a god. His kingdom has long passed away ; but the 
Maratha people still worship his image at Raygad and Malwan, just 
as the Athenians, long after their empire had ceased to exist, continued 
to worship with pathetic devotion the memory of Theseus. 

Shivaji was, in all, married seven times. His first wife, Saibai, was 
the daughter of Viihoji Mohite Newaskar. An affectionate and 
charming lady, she became by a curious freak of fortune the mother 
ol the headstrong and wayward Sambhaji. Happily for her, she died 
too soon to sec her baby grow into a vicious and headstrong man 
She bore also to Shivaji a daughter named Ambikabai who was given 
“■ to Harji Raje Mahadik of Tarale, appointed by theSg 

e governor of Jinji. Shivaji s second wife was Putalibai. She 
bore him no children and, faithful unto death, committed sati upon 
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her husband's funeral pyre. Shivaji’s third wife was Soyarabai, a g-irl 
of the Shirke family. Beautiful, talented and politic, she was the 
mother of the brave and chivalrous Rajaram. the second founder of 
the Maratha em^irei. She had a daughto named Dipabai who 
married a Maratha noble named Visajirao. Shivaji’s fourth wife was 
Sakwarbai whose only daughter Kamaljabai became the wife of 
Janoji PaUsar.^ — .Shivaji’s fifth wife, Lakshmibai, had no issue. 
Shivaji’s sixth wife, Sagunabai, bore him a single daughter Nanibai 
whom he gave in marriage to Ganoji Raje Shirke Malekar. His 
seventh wife Gunvantabai was childless.' 

The great king’s body was cremated at Raygad which, looking 
down on a hundred lesser peaks, formed a fitting resting place for 
that commanding spirit. His death is a convenient poipt at which to 
and this chapter. In the succeeding chapters it will be my task 
to narrate how the great edifice founded by his genius prospered or 
decayed with the various fortunes of his successors. 


CHAPTER XIV 

SAMBHAjrS ACCESSION 
A.D. 1680 TO 1682 

Sambhaji seems to have returned to Panhala at once after the burning 
?f Shivaji’s body.® On his departure from Raygad, Soyarabai, a 
daughter of the great house of Shirke and the mother of Rajaram, 
then a youth in his nineteenth year, began to plot to secure for her 
3pn the vacant throne. During her husband’s lifetime she and her 
kinsmen had used their influence to remove from the succession 
Sambhaji, as one unfitted by his evil habits and proved treachery to rule 
over the Marathas. After the king’s death she took more vigorous 
iction. She worked on the minds of her late husband’s advisers and 
oobles by stating that Shivaji had before his death made an oral will, 
wherein he had bequeathed to Rajaram the kingdom and had ordered 
Sambhaji’s imprisonment. During the early years of Rajaram’s reign, 
she would help him to govern the kingdom and would be aided by the 
advice of the Asht Pradhan or Eight Ministers. Having thus templed 
the ministers with the increase of power that such a plan would give 
them, she next roused their fears by painting in vivid colours the 
great dangers that hung over the kingdom. Aurangzib had heard 
with infinite satisfaction the news of the great king’s death and was 


® This passage is based upon the genealogical tree of the Sliedgavkar Bhosles. 
The Phaltan State records refer to yet another daughter, Sakhubai, married to 
Mahadji Naik Nimbalkar {Jtihas Sangraha, Vol. VIII). 

® The Chitnis Bakhar relates that Shivaji’s death was hidden fioni Sarabhajl. 
The local tradition at Raygad, which I have followed, is that Sambhaji heard 
:he news and rode with all speed to Raygad, arriving there ton late to see his 
’ather alive. 
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about to lead into the Deccan the whole power of Hindustan and 
subdue at once Maharashtra, Golconda and Bijapur. In such troubled 
times was not the first matter for consideration the welfare of the 
State, rather than the claims of a prince whose pdst conduct showed 
his unfitness to cope with the coming danger? So deep, however, 
was the attachment felt by the Maratha nobles and the ministers to 
the house of Bhosle, that it was only with great reluctance and grave 
misgivings that they joined in the plot. Had it been executed with 
speed and secrecy it might have succeeded; but the lack of goodwill 
in most of the conspirators foredoomed it to failure. Instead of at 
once seizing Sambhaji’s person, they wrote a number of letters to 
various commanders to inform them of the queen’s decision and to 
direct them to move their troops to favourable situations. The late 
king’s secretary, Balaji Avaji, was ordered to write the letters. He 
refused ; and he was with difficulty induced to consent to his son Avaji 
writing them. 

Among the letters sent was one to Janardanpant Hanmante, 
Raghunath Hanmante’s brother, who had distinguished himself in the 
Carnatic, to move his troops from Kolhapur and to attack Panhala. 
Kanhoji Bhadwalkar, the commandant of Raygad, closed the fort 
gates, and a force of ten thousand men was collected at Pachad, the 
village below Raygad, wherein Jijabai had passed several years. 
Lastly letters were .sent to Bahirji Ingle, Somaji Banki and Hiroji 
Farzand, the principal officers at Panhala, calling upon them to seize 
the prince’s person. But by this time the news of the plot had reached 
Sambhaji’s ears. The common soldiers at Panhala were devoted to 
the great king’s son. At his orders they arrested first the messenger 
Khandoji Naik, who had carried the letters, and then Ingle, Banki and 
Hiroji Farzand. The prisoners were confronted and questioned. They, 
confessed, and were at once put in chains. Hiroji Farzand was so 
fortunate as to break from his cell and escape to Chiplun with a bag 
of jewelry. He was, however, taken later and again imprisoned. The 
others were tried and convicted. Banki was afterwards thrown from 
the top of Raygad. Suryaji Kank, a kinsman of Yesaji Kank, the 
friend of Shivaji’s childhood, was beheaded on the spot. Sambhaji 
was now in undisputed possession of the fortress and rapidly put it 
in a state of defence. This done, he awaited with confidence the 
arrival of Janardanpant Hanmante. In the civil war that general 
showed none of the talents that had earned for him in the Carnatic 
the great king’s commendation. He moved so slowly that Sambhaji’s 
preparations had been completed several days before his arrival. 
Thankful perhaps for an excuse to take no active steps against the 
son of his late sovereign, he arranged his troops so as to invest Panhala 
and returned to Kolhapur. To adopt such a course was to court 
disaster. In the general’s absence, the prince won over his subordi- 
nates. The bulk of the army declared for him. He crowned his 
success by marching at night with the Panhala garrison and seizing 
Janardanpant Hanmante in his headquarters at Kolhapur. On hearing 
the news, the Raygad conspirators lost their heads and vied with each 
other in their haste to betray the plot. Sambhaji marched straight 
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on, Raygad. There Sarnobat and Yesaji Kank declared for him and 
opened the postern gate for Sambhaji to enter. He arrested the 
commandant, Kanhoji Bhadwalkar, who at once changed sides. 
Moro Pingle the Peshwa and Annaji Dattu the Pant Sachiv were 
arrested and their houses sacked. At the same time the force at 
Pachad declared for Sambhaji and confined Mai Savant the general 
in command. He was beheaded with ten to fifteen of his staff, under 
Sambhaji’s orders. The garrison of Raygad was changed and 
Rajaram taken into custody. So far Sambhaji had done no more 
than the heinousness of the crime demanded. His further conduct was 
prompted by cruelty and spite. In a storm of passion he entered 
Soyarabai’s private room and in the presence of his soldiers and her 
maid-servants charged her with having poisoned Shivaji to secure the 
throne for her son. He then had some bricks removed from the wall 
of her house and had her built in, in the same way that the king 
of Bijapur had walled in his own grandfather Shahaji. The aperture 
left by a single unplaced brick gave her air to breathe. Milk was the 
only food allowed her. After three days she died and her body was 
burnt close to where Shivaji ’s had been. Two hundred other Maratha 
nobles suspected of participation in the plot were either beheaded or 
thrown from the edge of Raygad into the Konkan. 

The prince, busy in establishing his authority over the whole 
kingdom, did not celebrate his accession until the 10th of the bright 
half of Maghj Shake 1602 (February 1681). After the date had been 
pronounced auspicious by the royal astrologers, Sambhaji went in 
■ person to Parali fort to invite to the ceremony his father’s friend, 
Ramdas. But the old saint had heard of the cruelties that had marked 
. his seizure of power, and to mark his displeasure at such conduct in 
a son of the great king, pleaded ill-health and refused to see the 
prince. His disciples, however, begged him to send Sambhaji a letter 
of advice, such as he had in the early days of their friendship sent 
once or twice to Shivaji. Ramdas consented and sent Sambhaji the 
following finely worded letter : — 

‘Be always on your guard and never off your guard. Control 
your temper and be tender and kind towards others. Forgive 
your subjects their faults and bind them to your person by 
making them happy. ^ he happier they are, the easier will be 
your task. If they are against you, your task will be hard. If 
you and your nobles fall out, your enemies will profit. Let all 
of you live in unity. Seek out your Musulman enemies and 
remove them from your path. Create fear in others not by your 
cruelty but by vour valour. Otherwise your kingdom will be 
in danger. Deal with each difficulty as it arises. Keep your 
anger under control or at least do not betray it in the presence 
of others. Make your subjects your friends. Let them love 
rather than fear you. Make the people one; fill their minds with 
the single thought of resisting the Mlenccha. Guard what you 
already have; add to it by your own exertions and so extend 
on all sides the kingdom of Maharashtra. Respect yourself and 
wear the sword of ambition. That way lies the path to success. . 
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Bear King Shivaji in mind. D^m your life a worthless trifle 
and try to live by your fame both in this world and the next for 
ever. Keep before your eyes the image of Shivaji. Think 
always of his valour and his deeds. Remember always what he 
- did in battle- and how he acted towards his friends. Give up 
sloth and love of ease. Keep before your eyes a certain 
goal and strive to win it. Never forget how Shivaji won the 
kingdom. If you call yourself a man, try and do better even than 
he did.’^ 

Sambhaji took in excellent part the advice contained in Ramdas’ 
letter. He gave the mes.senger a gift of clothes and a verbal message 
for the saint that he would act as he directed. Later he sent Ramdas 
a written invitation to the coronation and the old man, flattered at 
the prince’s reply, accepted it. He did not, however, go in person to 
Raygad, but sent a disciple Divakarbhat® to represent him. The 
ceremonial adopted for Sambhaji’s coronation resembled that of 
Shivaji. The king weighed himself against gold, silver, brass, iron, 
cotton, salt, nuts, coco-nuts, molasses and sugar and distributed 
them as gifts. Royal salutes were fired from every fort in the 
kingdom. Moro Pingle, Yesaji Far 2 and, Somaji Farzand and other 
conspirators who had not been executed, were released. Forty 
thousand Brahmans were given food and money; and so great was 
the crush of spectators that many were trampled under foot and killed. 
But in spite of the seeming splendour of the festival, there were not 
wanting — so the Maratha chroniclers relate — clear signs of divine 
displeasure. The sun hid its face behind a bank of clouds and never 
once lent its rays to brighten the spectacle. On leaving his throne 
the king drove out to kill the Kalpurusha, or God of Death ; as he did 
so, the pole of his carriage broke. Sambhaji, undismayed, had the 
pole mended and ended the coronation to the satisfaction of the nobles, 
by increasing the tainats or official retinues of subhedars, mujumdars 
and similar officers of his government.® 

The first campaign of the new king was in his father’s best manner. 
In May 1680, the emperor had sent for the second time Khan Jehan, 
formerly known as Bahadur Khan Koka, as viceroy to the Deccan. 
So incompetent had been his first tenure of office that he had in 1672 
allowed Shivaji to extort a ransom from Golconda. Anxious to 
justify the emperor’s indulgence, Khan Jehan attacked Ahivant, a 
f r.*' taken by Shivaji some months before. He 
faded in the attempt. The lateness of the season prevented further 
hostilities, but Sambhaji sent the Mof^hul g^eneral a challenge to meet 
him in the open field after the rains had abated. At the Dasara 
festival, early in October 1680, the Maratha horse in three divisions 
moved out to make good the Maratha sovereign’s threat."* One 
division moved towards Surat, one into Khandesh, a third skirmished 


^ Ramdas Charitra. 

Divakarbhat looked after Ramdas’ affairs, 
came from Mahableshwar, where his descendants still live. 

® Chttnts Bakhar. 

*J. N. Sarkar, Aurangsib, Vol. IV, p. 244, 
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■with the imperial troops near Khan Jehan’s camp at Aurangabad. 
These operations, however, were subordinate to Sambhaji’s design of 
celebrating his accession by the sack of a great Moghul city. 
Immediately after his coronation, the king collected the three divisions 
and set out as if to plunder the Berar province. Suddenly turning 
back, he led his troops by forced marches to Burhanpur, the capital 
of Khandesh and the wealthiest town in the Deccan viceroyalty. In 
the middle of February 1681,^ the Maratha horse were visible on 
the sky-line to the sentries on the walls. The commandant, whose 
garrison numbered only 2D0, dared not face the Maratha army and 
withdrew into the citadel. There he gallantly resisted all attempts to 
scale it. But the town and its ample suburbs of Bahadurpur and 
Hasanpur lay at the king’s mercy. So unexpected was the attack, 
that the merchants had no time to flee with their jewels and money. 
A vast booty fell into the hands of the Marathas, who destroyed all 
that they could not conveniently carry oft'. Picked runners had carried 
the news of this disaster to Khan Jehan, who hastened to the relief of 
the plundered town. In twenty-four hours he covered three days’ 
marches and so exhausted his forces that he was compelled to rest 
them at Fardapur, sixty-four miles from Burhanpur. Profiting by his 
inactivity, the Maratha divisions retreated through Chopra to Salher. 
The Maratha raid and the inefficiency of Khan Jehan’s pursuit so 
enraged the citizens of Burhanpur, that they wrote to the emperor an 
account of their misfortunes and to emphasise it they discontinued the 
mention of his name in their Friday prayers; thus threatening to 
renounce their allegiance to a sovereign who did so little to protect 
them. Aurangzib, deeply affected by the letter, recalled Khan Jehan 
-and resolved to go in person to the Deccan. 

The real cause, however, of this strange resolve must be sought 
in northern India. Raja Jaswant Singh, the ruler of Jodhpur, had 
during his life been one of the chief pillars of the Moghul throne. In 
1679 the emperor - had sent him with reinforcements to Kabul. 
Shortly after reaching it, the Raja died. The Rajput nobles in his 
train sent to the emperor word of the prince’s death and asked leave 
to take his sons back to Marwar. In reply Aurangzib ordered that 
they should be sent to his court, where they would be suitably cared 
for. The Rajput nobles rightly guessed this order to mean that the 
boys would be brought up as Musulmans. Exasperated at the 
emperor’s bigotry and ingratitude, they resolved to disobey the 
Moghul command. They substituted for the young princes two boys 
of the same age and left them at Delhi. The real princes with their 
mothers, disguised in men’s clothes, they took to Rajputana and 
appealed for protection to the honour of Mewar. The Rana of 
■Udaipur had given a reluctant submission to the Emperor Jahangir. 
His successor welcomed gladly a pretext to throw off the yoke of the 
hated Moghul ; and receiving the princes with all honour he gave to 


» Khafi Khan gives the date as the ISth Pebrtiary. Mr. Sarkar puts the date 
earlier, in the end of January. That, ho-wever, clashes with the date of the 
coronation. 
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the eldest, Ajit Singh, the hand of his daughter. The emperor sent 
his son, Prince Azam Shah, to invade Rajputana and followed later 
with his son Akbar. The Rajputs showed equal skill in battle and 
intrigue. They destroyed several Moghul battalidns in the Aravali 
passes and seduced Prince Akbar, Aurangzib’s fourth and favourite 
son, by promising to place on his head the crown of Delhi. The plot 
was foiled by the skill and cunning of the emperor, who contrived that 
a letter written by him to Prince Akbar should fall into the hands of 
his Rajput allies. In it Aurangzib thanked the prince for having won 
over the Rajputs and directed him to crown his services by bringing 
them to a spot where they could be mown down by the cannon of 
both armies P 

The Rajput chief believed the lying letter and deserted the prince. 
Akbar, fleeing to the south with four hundred followers, made his way 
to Paligad, twenty-five miles from Raygad (May 28, 1681). There he 
appealed for help and friendship to die Maratha king.* Sambhaji 
welcomed the royal exile and announced that he would himself seat 
him on the imperial throne. He gave him a residence near Dhodsa 
and called it Padshapur. The honours that he paid him were 
remarkable. He sent his chief officers with a thousand gold mohurs, 
by way of homage, and publicly declared that he would always stand 
in the new emperor’s presence. Encouraged by their king, the whole 
countryside did the exile reverence and by August 1680 Akbar had in 
his own service no less than five thousand Maratha cavalry. Dreading 
this alliance of Akbar and Sambhaji, Aurangzib hastily patched up a 
peace with the Rajputs and entered the Deccan, which he was destined 
never again to leave. 

The arrival, however, of Akbar suggested to the supporters of 
Soyarabai a way of avenging their former discomfiture. Rajaram was 
too young to be set up as a pretender to the throne. Annaji Dattu 
and Soyarabai 's kinsmen, of the great house of Shirke, saw, as they 
thought, in Prince Akbar a fitting tool for their intended treason. 
They offered him^ the sovereignty of the Maratha Deccan, reserving 
only a small province as a provision for Rajaram. But Akbar scorned 
to betray the prince who had befriended him. He disclosed to 
Sambhaii the plot and the names of the plotters. The Maratha king 
took a fearful vcneeancc. He caused to be trampled under the feet 
of elephants Shiva ji’s private secretary Balaii Avaji Chitnis* and his 
eldest son, for whom the father in vain offered his own life. He 
executed several other members of Balaji Chitnis’ family, Hiroji 
^arzand and Annaji Dattu the Pant Sachiv, and he proscribed 
the whole clan of the Shirkes. So many of them were tracked 
down and massacred by Sambhaji’s sepoys, that the word Shirkan 
langua^r'^'^^ Shirkes’ has survived to this day in the Marathi 

If Prince Akbar really dreamed that the resources of Sambhaji were 
enough to enable him to overthrow the emperor, the king himself 


^ fC/iafi Khan. 

a 


® See Appendix for Akbar’.s letter to Sambhaji. 
For the Chitnis family tree, see Appendix, 
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must have known that such dreams came through the ivory gate. In 
any such attempt he would have been faced by the entire power of 
Hindustan, the fleets of Janjira and probably the active enmity of 
Golconda, BijapuiT and Portugal. He therefore informed Prince Akbar 
that before he could march northwards, he must clear his left flank 
by the conquest of Janjira. Ever since Sambhaji’s accession there 
had been desultory warfare between the Abyssinian garrison of the 
island and the Marathas. The English, fearing for their factory at 
Surat, gave to the Abyssinian fleet access to their Bombay harbour, 
although to Sambhaji they professed neutrality. The Sidis had in 
Shivaji’s time taken Undheri outside Bombay. In May 1681, a force 
of 200 ISfiarathas had tried to retake the island, but were driven out 
with great loss. The Abyssinian leaders were so elated at this success 
that they plundered with perfect impartiality the lands of the English, 
Marathas and Portuguese alike. In December 1681, Sambhaji came 
to the shore opposite Janjira with twenty thousand men and a powerful 
siege train. His guns daily battered down the eastern defences of 
Janjira while he himself sought, as Alexander had done at Tyre, to 
build a mole from the mainland to the island. At the same time, 
one of his officers, Kondaji Farzand, pretended to desert to Janjira 
with the intention of blowing up the Sidis’ magazine on the day fixed 
by Sambhaji for the assault. The Abyssinians believed Kondaji’s tale 
and welcomed the fugitive. Emboldened by his welcome, he bought 
some women with whose aid he hoped to corrupt the garrison. These 
he distributed among the chief officers of Janjira. Unhappily for 
Kondaji, one of the women had been at some former time the mistress 
of the officer who now bought her. He extracted from her the story 
of Kondaji’s plot. It was discovered and stamped out with merciless 
rigour. Farzand was beheaded; his accomplices were flung into the 
sea and drowned. 

On the failure of Kondaji Farzand’s plot, Sambhaji renewed his 
efforts to build the mole and gathered for that purpose no less than 
fifty thousand workmen. But the Abyssinians held the command of 
the sea and hampered the work, just as the Tyrian ships had hampered 
the work of Alexander. Sambhaji, moreover, had to leave the coast 
to face a Moghul force under Hussein Ali Khan, that was ravaging 
the northern Konkan. He drove the Moghuls back to Ahmadnagar, 
whence they had issued, but by the time he had gained this success 
the monsoon of 1682 had broken; and the monsoon seas destroyed the 
unfinished mole. In August, Dadaji Raghunath, whom Sambhaji left 
in command of the besiegers, attempted to land on Janjira. Those who 
have seen the Arabian Sea in the height of the monsoon can estimate 
justly the boldness of the attempt. It was pressed with the utmost 
daring. But the raging sea broke in pieces many of the boats. Others 
were sunk by the Abyssinian fleet. Those that reached the shore were 
driven back by the garrison. The Maratha attack failed with a loss 
of two hundred men. Dadaji Raghunath withdrew his army, but even 
so did not shake off his misfortunes. The triumphant Abyssinians 
raided the whole countryside and one night entering Mahad, a village 
below Mahableshwar, of which Dadaji Raghunath was hereditary 
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deshpande or revenue oiBcer, carried off his wife and family to 

Janjira. 

After this disaster Sambhaji realized that without the command of 
the sea he could not take Janjira. The rest of August and all 
September he spent in collecting warships and building others. About 
this time an Abyssinian named Sidi Misri, a relative of Sidi Sambal, 
who with Sidi Yakut and Sidi Khairiyat had deposed from his 

command the Afghan Fatih Khan, deserted to Sambhaji. The king 
placed him in command of the Maratha fleet ; but since Sidi Misri had 
been reduced for incompetence in Janjira, the choice was not a happy 
one. Sidi Misri with thirty warships attacked the Janjira fleet outside 
Bombay. The Janjira vessels only numbered fifteen, but they were 
commanded by Yakut Khan, the most skilful Indian sailor of his 
time. The battle ended in a decisive victory for the Abyssinians. 
Four Maratha warships including Sidi Misri ’s flagship were taken. 
Sidi Misri himself, mortally wounded in the fight, was landed in 

Bombay to die; and the Maratha king once more foiled in his efforts 

to take Janjira turned his attention to a new danger, the recent 
alliance between the Moghuls and the Portuguese. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE PORTUGUESE WAR 
A.D, 1683 to 1684 

A LONG friendship had united the viceroys of Goa and the emperors 
of Delhi, .\kbar, whose active mind sought to gather into one faith 
the various truths contained in several, invited Portuguese priests 
to Fatehpur Sikri, and listened with interest to their preaching and to 
their contentions with the holy men of Islam. He showed still further 
his appreciation of the Portuguese by adding to his zenana Maria 
Mascarenhas’^ and by building for her at Fatehpur Sikri the house, 
on which can still be seen painted the head and wings of the angel 
announcing to the Virgin the birth of the Saviour. It occurred to the 
resourceful brain of Aurang/ib that the Portuguese might be induced 
to let him use Goa as a naval base for the conquest of the Deccan. 
The Sidis held the command of the sea and with Goa open to the 
Moghul transports, the emperor would have a second line of communi- 
cation with the south. In return for the use of their harbours, the 
emperor offered to let (he Portuguese hold whatever they could conquer 
from the Marathas by their unaided arms. The Portuguese had long 


‘ J. A. Ismael Graetas, Utfta dona Forligueza na corte do grao tnogol, p. 41 
et seq. I know that the legend of Ak bar’s Portuguese wife was strenuously 
refuted by Vincent Smith. But with all deference to that eminent writer, I 
think that M. Gracias' statement of the case is conclusive. The discussion, 
however, of this question is outside the scope of this work. 
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dreaded the rise of the Maratha power ; and not realizing that to allow 
the emperor to make Goa a naval base was possibly to lose it for ever, 
the viceroy, Francesco de Tavora, Conde or Count of Alvor, foolishly 
agreed to the emperor’s -proposal. 

News of this alliance soon reached Sambhaji. The latter had in 
January 1683 bribed six Arab warships’ to attack an East Indiaman, 
the President, commanded by Captain Hyde. But the President, 
admirably sailed by her captain, sank three Arab ships and beat off 
the others. When the English complained, Sambhaji stoutly denied 
all knowledge of the incident, and learning the plans of Alvor made 
peace with the English by granting them trading privileges in Jinji. 
In June 1683, Sambhaji descended the ghats with thirty thousand men 
and laid siege to the Portuguese fortress at Chaiil. But both in attack 
and defence Sambhaji’s engineers were far behind the Portuguese. 
In the cold weather the Initiative passed to the king’s enemies ; and 
with twelve hundred Europeans and twenty-five thousand Indians, 
Alvor ravaged the Maratha territories near Goa. Unable to cope with 
the Portuguese when covered by the guns of their fortress, Sambhaji, 
planned to lure them into the open country, where his cavalry would be 
able to act with freedom. To attain this end he sent agents into Goa. 
They talked openly of a vast store of treasure concealed by the 
Marathas in Phonda fort, and expressed wonder at the Portuguese 
not attempting its capture. The viceroy fell into the snare ; and with 
eight hundred Europeans and eight thousand Kanarese sepoys he set 
out to storm Phonda. The garrison defended itself vigorously, but 
in ten days the Portuguese siege train had battered to pieces its 
stone walls. The assault fixed two days later would certainly have 
carried all before it. At this point Sambhaji appeared to raise the 
siege. He had fourteen thousand foot and eight thousand cavalry. 
He soon cut Alvor ’s communications with Goa and the viceroy’s army 
had either to starve, surrender or retreat. But to retreat in face of a 
Maratha army was to court disaster. His every step was harassed by 
charges of horse, while Maratha sharpshooters fired continuously from 
the hills at the retiring enemy. Alvor left behind him his baggage 
and his siege train ; and before he reached Cumbarim island he had 
lost two hundred Europeans and a thousand Indian sepoys. At 
Cumbarim the Goa garrison came out to cover his retreat and a 
number of boats conveyed his soldiers to safety. Sambhaji’s infantry 
likewise got boats and followed; but the Portuguese, knowing better 
the reaches of the Goa river, rowed round the Island and cut off and 
destroyed three thousand Marathas who had established themselves 
on it. In this way the shattered army of Alvor reached in safety the 
walls of Goa (September 1683). 

Sambhaji, however, was not disposed to leave Goa to be the 
emperor’s naval base without a serious attempt to take it. On the 
advice of Prince Akbar he first tried fraud. The young Moghul had 
by this time grasped that it was beyond the power of the Maratha 
king to place him on the throne of Delhi. He was, therefore, anxious 


‘ Orme, p. IS4. 
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to go by sea to Persia and take refuge at the shah’s court. For this 
purpose he wished to build a ship in the Goa dockyards and asked 
for and obtained leave to send workmen to help in the building. His 
plan was to send daily large bodies of soldiers disglbised as labourers 
and in this way to collect a strong force inside the city. The plot was 
discovered by Manucci, a Venetian adventurer who happened to be at 
Goa;* and the viceroy frustrated it by insisting that every night all 
the prince's workmen should leave the town and that next morning the 
same number only should return. Akbar then made a further attempt 
on Sambhaji’s behalf. He was a friend, so he wrote to Alvor, both 
of the Portuguese and the Marathas, and before he left India he ’wished 
to mediate between them. Let him but enter Goa as arbitrator and he 
could soon smooth away every difficulty to the satisfaction both of the 
viceroy and the king. Alvor was at first duped, but he afterwards 
perceived the Moghul’s design. It was to enter Goa with a large 
escort, attack the garrison and open the gates while the Marathas 
assaulted the walls from without. The viceroy foiled this second plot 
by insisting that the prince’s escort should not exceed seven men. 
Unable to succeed by fraud, Sambhaji made vigorous efforts to succeed 
by force. He overran the provinces of Bardez and Salsette* and on 
the 26th November 1683, took the island of Santo Estavao. The 
25th November was the anniversary of Albuquerque’s capture of Goa 
and the population and most of the garrison were celebrating it in the 
Goanese churches. At 10 p.m. Sambhaji sent across at low tide four 
thousand men. Taking the garrison by surprise, the Marathas put 
them to the sword and occupied the island fortress. Next day the 
viceroy tried to retake it, but the Portuguese were driven back with 
heavy loss. Several weeks passed in furious attacks by the Marathas 
and desperate resistance by the Portuguese. The forts of Rachol, 
Tivim and Chapora fell into Sambhaji’s bands and the town of 
Margoa surrendered. At last it seemed certain that the Maratha 
army would force a way through that part of Goa known as the quarter 
of Saint John. Despair seized the soul of the chivalrous Alvor, 
Death on the field of honour had no terrors for a noble of Portugal. 
But the fear of losing this ancient possession of his master’s house 
weighed on him deeply and led him to form a strange resolve. 
Instructing his officers to fight to the last, he called together several 
nTonks and with them entered the church of Bom Gesu, wherein lie 
in splendid state the earthly remains of St. Francis Xavier. 

This famous man, the scion of a noble Spanish house, was one 
of the first seven disciples of Ignatius Loyala, the founder of the 
Jesuits. At first ordered to convert to Christianity the Musulmans 
of Palestine, Xavier was afterwards chosen by Loyala to be the head 
of the mission sent by John III of Portugal to convert the east. 
From 1542 to 1.647 he preached in southern India and the Spice 
Islands and then left for Japan. Death overtook him in 1.552 when 
about to attempt the conversion of China. His body was first sent to 

^ Storia do Mogor, Vol. II, p. 262. 

* This is dlffcrent from the island of Salsette to the north of Bombay, 
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Malacca and thence to Goa where either by divine agency or the 
embalmer’s skill, it remains to this day perfectly preserved in the 
church of Bom Gesu. Xavier’s canonization in 1621 by Pope Gregory 
XV proves the nfiracles that the saint performed during his lifetime. 
He was now called upon, long after death, to perform a greater 
miracle still. 

While the ramparts of Goa were resounding with the Marathas' 
cries of Har Har Mahadev and the answering shouts of the gallant 
Portuguese, the Count of Alvor ordered in the church of Bom Gesu 
a service in honour of the saint. During the service were recited and 
played the prayers and music that he once had loved. Then, opening 
the dead man’s tomb, Alvor placed in the hands of the corpse his 
staff of office and the royal letter by which the king had appointed him 
viceroy of Goa. In a firm voice the Count declared that St. Francis 
Xavier and no longer Alvor was now Governor-General of the 
Portuguese Indies. Earthly arms had failed to defend it ; let the saint 
now shield from harm the Estado de Goa. ^ This act performed, Alvor 
knelt in prayer by Xavier’s head, and with many tears and sighs 
awaited the advent of the miracle. ‘What then,’ cries a contemporary 
chronicler, ‘were the dispositions of the new viceroy?’ In a few 
moments the hard-pressed garrison saw on the horizon the advancing 
vanguard of a Moghul army ; and after one desperate assault Sambhaji 
was forced to raise the siege. 

The modern reader will look to some cause other than St. Francis 
Xavier’s miraculous powers for the timely arrival of the Moghuls. 
Late in 1683 the emperor had moved from Burhanpur to Ahmadnagar, 
intending to make the latter city his headquarters. To his two sons, 
Shah Alam and Azam Shah, he entrusted large armies. He directed 
Azam Shah to overrun Khandesh and Nasik and above all, to take 
Salher, which he soon did, through the treachery of the Maratha 
commandant. Shah Alam was to harry the south. Directly the siege 
of Goa began, the viceroy sent Manucci to call to his aid the Moghul 
fleet that was cruising off Vengurla. The Moghul admiral who had 
strict orders to prevent Akbar’s flight by sea would not leave his post, 
but he seems to have sent word to Shah Alam of the danger in which 
Goa stood. 

Shah Alam had, in the meantime, crossed the Kistna and entered 
the Belgaum district. He had stormed Shahpur, a little fort close to 
Belgaum, and Sampgaon, a town eighteen miles south-east of 
Belgaum. It was here that the prince seems to have received the 
message of the Moghul admiral. At once he led his troops through 
the Ramghat pass, twenty-six miles west of Belgaum ; and overcoming 
a Maratha force sent against' him by Sambhaji, then struggling 
furiously to take Goa, his army poured into Savantvadi and hastened 
by forced marches to the relief of Alvor. It was the vanguard of this 
army that the despairing Portuguese saw on the sky line. It must, 
however, be admitted that the Portuguese were soon almost as 

There is an admirable account of this incident in Uma dona Poriugtteea, 
p. S&et seg. 
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frightened of their heaven-sent allies as they had been of the Marathas. 
The Moghul commander wished to biing his fleet into the Goa harbour, 
while his army camped inside the walls. But on the advice of Manucci 
who, as Shah Alam’s doctor, had had a long ‘experience of his 
patient’s' character, the viceroy refused the Moghul fleet admission; 
and by firing on their leading galliots forced them to flee into the river 
Nerul to the north of the city. Shah Alam revenged himself by 
plundering Bardez aird other Portuguese villages and by carrying off 
their women and children. 

From Goa Shah Alam marched on Vengurla where he burnt a ship 
belonging to Prince Akbar and sacked the town for having sheltered 
it. From the surrounding districts he gathered in the cattle, reaped 
the standing corn and burnt the villages. In this way he soon ate up 
the Konkan and then realized the folly of his quarrel with the 
Portuguese. The viceroy no longer allowed the Moghuls to use his 
harbours. The river Bardez wherein they were forced to- discharge 
their foodstuffs had no facilities ; and harassed by the Maratha horse, 
the victorious army was soon on the verge of starvation. Shah Alam 
broke his camp and began to retreat along the Konkan shore. His 
real difficulties now began. Sambhaji’s troops were amply supplied 
from the grain stores in his forts, very few of which Shah Alam had 
taken. Shah Alam’s army had no resources whatever. A pestilence 
broke out among the starving Musulmans and took a daily toll of 
five hundred men and of unnumbered horses, elephants and camels. 
The prince sent a messenger to Aurangzib imploring help. The 
emperor sent to his relief Ruhulla Khan, the imperial paymaster, with 
part of the army at first entrusted by him to Azam Shah. After the 
capture of Salher that prince had in vain tried to take the Maratha 
fort Ramsej, or Rama’s couch. It is on a hill near Nasik, and the 
divine Rama is supposed to have sometimes slept on it, when living 
with Sita on the banks of the Godavari. After this failure, Azam 
Shah had retired to the imperial headquarters. At the same time as 

^ Orme, Historical Fragments, p. 171 and Storia de Mogor, V ol. II, p. 273. As 
the names of Aurangzib’s sons and daughters are confusing, I shall give their 
names below : 

1. Mahomed Sultan, He deserted to Shuja during the war of 
succession, June 1659. He was thereafter imprisoned until his 
death on 3id December 1676. 

2. Mahomed Muazzim or Shah Alam, afterwards the Emperor 
Sons . . .J Bahadur Shah. 

'3. Mahomed Azam or Azam Shah, killed in battle against Shah 
Alam. 

4. Mahomed Akbar. Commonly known as Akbar. 

5. Mabomed Kam Baksh. Commonly called Kam Baksh. Killed 
L in battle against Shah Alam. 

1. Zebunnissa. She helped Akbar in his rebellion and was 
imprisoned until her death in 1702. 

2. Zinatunnissa. She succeeded her aunt Jahanara as head of 
Daughters. J Aurangzib’s seraglio and to the title of Begam Sahib. It Is 

I she who befriended the youthful Shahu. 

I 3. Mehruunissa. Married. 

I 4. Zabdatunnissa. ,, 

i. 5. Badiunnissa. Died unmarried, aged only 22. 
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§^6,einperor sent a force by land, he sent by sea from Surat a fleet of 
SiJood-ships to relieve his son’s immediate wants. Unhappily for the 
l^-Moghuls the food-ships fell into Maratha hands. The troops, 
however, under Jiuhulla Khan successfully reached their goal.‘ On 
, - May 18, 1684, the remnants of Shah Alam’s army found the welcome 
shelter of the walls of Ahmadnagar. 

In spite of Shah Alam’s retreat, his own failure to take Goa 
seems to have weighed heavily on the Maratha king’s mind. Since 
the discovery of the Shirke plot, he distrusted his Maratha oflicers, 
with the single exception of his cavalry commander, Hambirrao 
Mohite, a blunt- and gallant soldier, whose nature somewhat resembled 
his own. Unwilling, in view of his great services to Shivaji, to 
dismiss Moro Pingle from the post of Peshwa, he yet would not give 
him either power or responsibility. These he gave in full measure to 
a certain Kalasha, by caste a Kanoja or Kanauj Brahman. He was 
a member of an obscure clan who lived near Allahabad on the offerings 
of certain Deccan families. These employed as priests the members 
of Kalasha’s caste, whenever they made pilgrimages to Allahabad 
or Benares, Among the clients of Kalasha’s family were the Bhosles, 
and Kalasha seems to have been privy to Shivaji’s escape from Agra 
and to. have been intimate with Sambhaji, while the latter remained 
behind at Mathura. With the charming manners of northern India 
he .won a great influence over the young prince, which lasted until his 
death. Shortly after Sambhaji became king, he made Kalasha his 
chief executive officer with the titles of Kavi Kalasha, or of Kalasha 
the poet, and Chandagomatya.“ But Kalasha, admirably suave and 
courteous towards his master, was arrogant towards his Maratha 
colleagues and subordinates and crassly stupid about questions of 
Deccan administration. He was still less competent to manage the 
royal possessions in southern India. He tried to hide his incapacity 
by blaming the diffuseness of the official reports and gave out publicly 
that the king’s power would increase if he abandoned all Shivaji’s 
distant conquests. He used to tell Sambhaji that a kingdom should 
be like the jewel in a ring, at all times wholly visible to its owner’s 
eye. The Marathas, who hated Kalasha both as a fool and a 
foreigner, believed that he retained his influence over Sambhaji by 
charms and magic and by hideous rites in which the blood of cows 
and buffaloes flowed abundantly. It seems, however, probable that 
the minister kept and increased his power by the methods commonly 
used in India by those who wish to subject a prince to their will. 
He plied Sambhaji with wine, bhang and opium; and, as Cardinal 
Dubois did for the Regent Orleans, he procured for him an endless 
succession of pretty and lascivious women. But whatever the secret 
of Kalasha’s domination, it was disastrous to the Maratha state. 
The finances fell into disorder. Shivaji’s treasure was exhausted; 
and unable to pay his troops, Sambhaji gave them leave to plunder 

^ Sarkar, Aurangzib, Vol. IV, p. 294. 

^ The meaning of this word is doubtful, but probably it means ‘ learned in the 
Yedas 
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at will, thus relaxing' the iron, discipline by ■which Shivaji had made 
his armies formidable. The result was seen in the successes presently 
gained by the Moghul commanders. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE GREAT MOGHUL OFFENSIVE 

THE CONQUEST OF BIJAPUR 
A.D. 1684 TO 1686 

Directly the rains of 1684 had abated, the Moghul armies began to 
move. Shahabuddin Khan, the father of Nizam-ul-Mulk, of whom 
much will be read hereafter, advanced with a great force to take 
Raygad. He was burning to achieve distinction, for he had been 
involved in Azam Shah's failure to take Ramsej. That stronghold 
had been most gallantly defended. The Moghuls in vain built lofty 
towers from which to command the interior of the fortress. The 
commandant, whose name unhappily has not survived, built his walls 
still higher and repelled every assault. When his cannon wore’ out 
he fired leather missiles from the trunks of hollowed-out trees; and 
when these failed him he drove back the storming parties with showers 
of stones, burning grass, and old quilts steeped in naphtha and set 
on fire. Shahabuddin Khan was relieved by Khan Jehan, but neither 
science nor patience could overcome the dauntless courage of the 
besieged. At last, baffled by the garrison within and harassed without 
by Hambirrao ^Iohite’s cavalry, Khan Jehan withdrew his force. 
Before retiring he burnt Shahabuddin Khan’s wooden towers amid the 
mockery of the Marathas, who begged of him not to run away, but 
to hide under the ashes of his own edifices.^ The siege of Ramsej 
raised, Hambirrao Mohite made a countermove. At Pathdi, some 
forty miles south-east of Poona, were the emperor’s elephant stables. 
Mohite detached a body of ilaralha cavalry who swooped down on 
Pathdi, killed the garrison, and drove off the entire herd of elephants. 
Khan Jehan, grasping the importance of their recovery rode night 
and day after the raidcis and in the end recovered all, or nearly all, 
the missing elephants.® 

On his way to Raygad Shahabuddin Khan took and garrisoned 
Chakan and Supa in the Poona district and then descended into the 
Konkan. \ large Maratha force met him at Pachad at the foot 
of Raygad, but in that hilly tract their cavalry had no room to deploy. 
They were severely beaten and with the loss of their guns and equip- 
ment retreated into the fort. Raygad itself was impregnable; and 
the Moghul general after magnifying his victory in his despatches to 


^ Scott, Deccan ; Sarkar, Vol. IV, p. 298. 


* Scott, Deccan. 
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^^sT'empcror, raised the siege. As a reward for his success at Pachad 
i‘fie was given the titles ol Ghast-nd-din (the Apostle of the FaithJ 
and Firos Jang (the sapphire of battle). 

In February 1685, Sambhaji to retaliate sent a body of ten 
thousand cavalry to plunder Khandesh under Niloji Pandit. This 
force sacked Dharamgaon‘ and ravaged the neighbouihood; but in 
its absence Shah Alam moved south and took one alter the other 
Gokalc, Hubli, Dharwar and Karwar. In return Sambhaji detached 
fifteen thousand horse to harass Shah ^Ylani’s movements. This duty 
they did so skilfully that once more Shah .Vlam had to retreat with 
the loss of halt his army. Ihe toits, however, that he had taken 
remained in the hands ol Moghul garrisons. 

Believing that he had tor the moment inflicted sufficient losses 
on the Marathas, and confident Irom the rcpoits that reached him 
that Sambhaji, il left to himselt, would abandon himsell to drink and 
women, the emperor applied himselt to the dailmg project ot his life, 
namely, the conquest ot Bijapur and Golconda. One ot the last teats 
of the great king was to force Diler Khan to raise the siege ot Bijapur. 
Since then there had been no active hostilities between Atirangzib and 
Masaud Khan, the Bijapur regent. Indeed, both the emperor and his 
daughter-in-law, Shahi Banu, tlic wife ot Azam Shah, known to the 
Marathas as Padshah Begam, had in 1681 appealed to the Bijapur 
general, Sarza Khan, to join in a combined crusade against Sambhaji. 
But the Adil Shahi government knew well that the destruction of 
Sambhaji would bo foliovvcd b} their own; and, instead ot sending help 
to Atirangzib, secretly sent every man whom they could spare to the 
Maratha king’s aid. 'lo puiiisli Bijapur, Aurangzib liad twice sent 
Azam Shah to raid its northern territories. But it was not until the 
1st April 1685, that the offensive against Bijapur. began. The 
difficulties faced by the invading army were threefold. The Adil 
Shahi king, Sikandar Shah, had taken over the government himself, 
and Masaud Khan, the former regent, had retired to Adoni where he 
hoped to establish an independent stale. Rid of this worthless man, 
Sikandar faced the Moghul invasion with calm courage." He asked 
for and obtained, promises ot help Irom Golconda, w here the wise 
Madannapant was still first minister, and from Sambhaji. On the 
14th August 1685, a Golconda loice under Ambaji Pandit reached 
Bijapur and from December 1685, Hambirrao Mobile, with a body of 
Maratha horse, began to harass the Moghul communications with 
the north. In October 1685, another body of Maratha cavalry, 
imitating' Shivaji’s raid on Surat, appeared suddenly before Broach. 
This historic city, known to the Greek mariners of Egypt as Barugaza, 
was one of the most ancient ports of India. Its name is derived from 
two words, Bhrigu and kaccha. Kaccha means field, and Bhngii 
kacclia means the field of Bhiigu, the name of the mighty rishi, or 

^ Sarkar, Vol. IV, p. 301. 

* He sent a spirited letter to Aurangzib demanding the evacuation of his 
country and the return of the tiibute paid by him. On these teims, he said, he 
would join the emperor against the Marathas. See extiact of his letter in 
Appendix. 
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seer, who owned it. On one occasion, so it is related, the nshis of 
India, doubtful which one of the Hindu triad they should honour 
most, sent Bhrigu to visit in person the gods and report to the other 
rishis. his impressions. Bhrigu visited m turn Brahfaadeva, Shiva and 
Vishnu. The first, absorbed in the high affairs of heaven, paid but 
scant heed to the visitor. The angry Bhrigu cursed the god, so that 
thereafter he received no worship from any of the children of men. 
Bhrigu next visited Shiva, but was refused admittance. Bhns,ni 
imposed on him the penalty that his image should never be seen m 
any human temple. Last of all Bhrigu visited Vishnu and found the 
god asleep. Angered beyond control by the continued disrespect, 
Bhrigu kicked the slumbering god in tJie chest. Vishnu awoke and 
with admirable courtesy clasped the rishi’s foot to his bosom and P^iu 
him the highest honours. The rishi, his good humour restored, 
returned to earth and proclaimed Vishnu the greatest of the triad. 
This view has since generally prevailed, and the god, to commemorate 
the incident, wears a jewel over the spot where the rishi's foot struck 
him. It is known as Bhrigulanchan, or Bhrigu’s kick.^ 

The reputed holiness of the ancient town proved no defence against 
the Maratha raiders. They plundered Broach as thoroughly as Shivaji 
had plundered Surat. With them was Prince Akbar, who hoped from 
Broach to flee back to Rajputana. The Maratha troops did him public 
homage as emperor, but their force was too small to cut its way north. 
On the appearance of a Moghul army from Ahmadabad, led by the 
viceroy of Gujarat, the Marathas fled back with their plunder to the 
Deccan. 

The chief resource of the Bijapur king was in the undaunted spirit 
of his people. As early as June 1685 the Bijapur cavalry cut the 
communications of Azam Shah who was in command of the besieging 
force. At last, the prince’s officers begged him in a council of war 
to retreat. “ But the fear that his brother, Shah Alam, might pay him 
back the cutting jests that he had himself made about Shah Alam’s 
disasters made the prince cling to his post. Aurangzib, approving 
his son’s conduct, determined to open up his son’s communications. 
He himself was at Sholapur and had no provisions to .spare. But he 
ordered Shahabuddin Khan, hereafter known as Firoz Jang, to set 
out from Ahmadnagar with twenty thousand bullock-loads of grain. 
The Bijapur government guessed rightly that the fate of their city 
depended on the failure or success of Firoz Jang. Sarza Khan, 
and Abdur Raf, with eight thousand horse, threw themselves with 
the utmost valour on Firoz Jang’s convoy. For some time the 
fate of the relieving force hung in the balance. But Firoz Jang rose 
to the height of his recent honours. Through his generalship and the 


^ I have met a descendant of Bhrigu, Mr. Munsbi, an advocate of the Bombay 
High Court. This gentleman very kindly added a sequel to the story. When 
Bhrigu kicked Vishnu he had a kamal or lotus on his foot. As a punishment 
for kicking a god the lotus fell off ; ever since, his descendants have lacked the 
prosperity the lotus denotes, 

* Sarkar, Vol. IV, p. 316. 
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■^mulating presence of Jam Begam, one of Azam Shah’s wives who, 

. from the back of an elephant, cheered on her husband’s succours, the 
-convoy reached in safety the headquarters of the besieging army.^ 
'From this moment the tide turned; and no longer anxious about his 
-son’s safety, Aurangzib was able to dam the stream of reinforcements 
that Madannapant was sending from Golconda. 

Against the Kutb Shahi king the imperial government had 'valid 
grounds of complaint. He had helped Shivaji in his great southern 
campaign. Although warned by the emperor of the consequences of 
such conduct, Abu Hussein had continued to send troops, equipment 
and supplies to Bijapur. But it was characteristic of Aurangzib that 
he advanced a wholly different ground. He sent one Mirza Mahomed 
to demand two giant diamonds which, so the emperor asserted, lay 
hidden among the Kutb Shahi treasures. With exquisite courtesy 
Abu Hussein assured the envoy that had he possessed such gems, he 
would long ago have sent them as a gift to his suzerain. Foiled in 
this attempt to pick a quarrel, Aurangzib sent without further 
pretence Khan Jehan and Shah Alam with large armies to punish 
Abu Hussein for the aid given by him to Bijapur. Abu Hussein sent 
Ibrahim Khan with forty thousand men to oppose the Moghul 
advance.^ Ibrahim Khan was an oflScer of high reputation and had the 
full confidence of Abu Hussein and Madannapant. He made a daring 
attempt to overwhelm Khan Jehan before Shah Alam could send him 
help. He manoeuvred so skilfully that he at last isolated a body of 
ten thousand men under Khan Jehan, and with his entire army 
attacked it in front, flank and rear. Khan Jehan extricated himself by 
his own skill . and courage. He killed in single combat one of the 
enemy’s leading officers. Thereafter he determined to cut his way 
through the ever-narrowing circle of the Golconda troops. In front 
he put an elephant belonging to Raja Ramsingh, the son of Jai Singh 
and Shivaji’s companion at Agra, In the elephant’s trunk its mahout 
put a heavy iron chain. The sagacious beast used the chain with such 
terrible effect against the Golconda horsemen that he forced in their 
ranks a gap, through which Khan Jehan and most of his men 
succeeded in escaping (March 1686). 

Khan Jehan celebrated his escape as if it had been a victory, and 
sent a glowing account of it to the emperor. But Aurangzib was too 
skilled a soldier to be deceived ; and he reprimanded for their inactivity - 
both the general and the prince. They became more slothful than 
ever and were soon besieged in their own camp and exposed to the 
rocket fire of the Kutb Shahi general. But other forces were working 
in favour of the emporor. Ibrahim Khan and many other Musulman 
officers of Abu Hussein regarded with envy the favours conferred on 
Madannapant and on his brother Akannapant. Indeed, it would 
seem that with the avarice of increasing years they appropriated to 
themselves large sums from the state coffers. “ Ibrahim Khan in his 
hatred of the Brahman brothers, listened readily to proposals made 



’ Khaii Khan \ Scott, Deccan, 

® Orme, p. 186. 


Khafi Khan, 
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to him by Mag^hul emissaries. Although master of the field he witli- 
drcvv his troops and allowed Khan Jehan and his army unmolested 
to -leave their camp, and to occupy the fortress of ^alkhed, the chsei 
bulwark of the Uolconda state. Justly indignant, Abu Hussein 
recalled Ibrahim Khan to stand his trial. Ibrahim Khan retaliated by 
open!}’ deserting to Khan Jehan with the laiger part of the king s 
army. Rustum Rao, iladarmapant’s nephew, was appointed to tlie 
chiei command and rapidly restored disaphne. But .^bu Hussc-in s 
mind had been so affected by Ibrahim Khan’s treachery that one night 
in June he abandoned Hyderabad, which he had made his capital, 
ano lied to Ooiconda fort. Ihe flight of the king led to a tumult 
in the city, 'ihe army retreated and fell back on Golconda in disorder. 
First the criminal masses and then the imperial troops plundered 
Hyderabad and subjected the inh^itants of both sexes to every kind 
of barbarity and outrage. Madannapant tried in vain to restore 
Abu Hussein’s courage. But the king’s only thought was to make 
peace with Aurangzib. On reaching Hyderabad, Shah Alam did his 
best to quell the disorder, and to that prince came the envoys of the 
trembling monarch. Shah Alam had no wish to be over-hm-sh to a 
Musulmaa sovereign. Still more he feared his father’s jealousy, if 
he took a fortress that had once defied Aurangzib's own arms. He 
imposed a fine of twelve million rupees and required the cession of 
Malkhed and the surrounding districts. Madannapant and Akanna- 
pant were to be imprisoned and Abu Hussein was publicly to ask of 
Aurangzib forgiveness for any offence which the imperial fancy might 
fasten on him.‘ These disgraceful terms were eagerly accepted. In 
silver chains Abu Hussein appeared in his oppressor’s camp, and 
prostrating himself in the dust, implored and obtained pardon for 
humerous crimes, very few of which he had committed,® In regard 
to Madannapant, Akannapant and their nephew, a zenana intrigue 
forestalled the imperial wishes. Some women iii Abu Hussein’s harem 
sent to their houses a band of assassins and all three fell stabbed by 
the murderers’ knives. Their heads were sent with many compliments 
to the prince’s camp. By treating with some leniency Abu Hussein, 
Shah j\lam escaped the jealousy of the emperor. Nevertheless he 
incurred the ceiusare of the commandcr-in-chief. Aurangzib sent for 
both Shah .A.lam and Khan jehan and reprimanded them for not 
completing the conquest of the kingdom (October 1G86). 

'Ihc leit flank of the imperial army was now safe from the attacks 
of Golconda. Sambhaji’s inactivity secured the safety of the emperor’s 
right flank. Aurangzib, therefore, could concentrate his energies on 
the reduction of Bijapur. It took some months for Shah Alam to 
extort from the wretched Abu Hussein the large indemnity whiclt he 
had agreed to pay. But in June 1686 all that could be squeezed out 
of Golconda had been paid into the emperor’s trea.sury and the 
Moghul army of occupation, now under the sole command of Shah 
Alam,® joined Aurangzib’s camp outside Bijapur. But the prince was 
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ao' humour to work cordially either with his father or his brother 
Shah. The censures of the former and the gibes of the latter 
rauWed deeply, and in order to cheat them of the glory of conquest 
Shah Alam opened secret negotiations with the Adil Shahi king, 
Sikandar. The prince’s envoy was one Shah Kuli. S’kandar's envoy 
was one Sayad Alam, But Shah Kuli was fond of forbidden liquor 
and in his cups boasted that shortly his arts would reduce Bijapur. 
His words were soon reported to Ruhulla Khan, the head of the 
military police, who repeated them to Aurangzib. Shah Kuli was 
arrested. Under torture he named his accomplices and among them 
the prince. Shah Alam repudiated the charge, and as even the 
emperor could hardly order the torture of a prince of the blood, the 
emperor released, but entirely ceased to trust him. Sikandar Shah 
next tried an appeal to the emperor’s religious feelings and sent his 
best theologians to convince .Aurangzib that to fight against a true 
believer was opposed to the teachings of Islam. But Aurangzib’s 
religion was always under the control of his political ambitions and 
he skilfully retaliated by charging Sikandar with his alliance with the 
infidel Marathas. If Sikandar would join him in a crusade against 
Sambhaji, Aurangzib would at once raise the siege of Bijapur. 
Sikandar knew that even so he would not save his kingdom and hoped 
against hope that Sambhaji would, as Shivaji had done before, lead 
a Maratha army to his rescue. He therefore continued the defence 
•with unabated vigour. 

The chief obstacle to the besiegers was now the moat round the 
city. It was deep and full of water; and in every direction it was 
guarded by flanking towers. The emperor’s aim was to fill it up with 
earth, but so deadly was the musketry fire from the walls that no 
labourers could he hired for the duty. At last by offering a gold coin 
for a single basket of earth he was able to proceed with the work. 
But earth was not the only material used. Dead cattle, horses and 
men were hurled into the moat; and many an unfortunate labourer 
who had earned a few gold coins was robbed of his gains and thrown 
in alive bj' his brother workmen.* At last the perseverance of the 
emperor and the skill of his engineers caused Sikandar Shah to 
despair. His garrison now numbered only a handful. In September 
he opened negotiations with Aurangzib and on the 12 th September 
1686,® the famous city surrendered. Aurangzib entered it in triumph 
and at first affected to treat Sikandar Shah with liberality. But in 
later years the deposed king must often have regretted that he had 
not trusted to the chances of war, desperate though they w'ere, rather 
than to the generositv of his conqueror. Instead of the high office 
promised him by Aurangzib, he was given a dungeon in the fortress 
of Daulatabad. ,\ftcr some vears he was released and dragged about 
fiom place lo place, a prisoner in the camp of the emperor. In IlfOO, 
when only thirty-two, he died during the siege of Satara fort. The 


> Sarkar, Vol. IV, p. 322. 

* This is the date given by Mr. Sarkar. Kh<iH Khan gives October as the 
month of the surrender. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE great MOGHUL OFFEI*JSI¥E 
THE CONQUEST OF GOLCOKDA 
A-O- 16iS TO 1687 

The Cttciqaest of Bijapur kd ajndBreotly to amodser ev&it foitus&te for 
she emperor. Jibe iflight of Prince Akhar. The imperial rintories aisd 
the sloth of Sairabhajj so 'weighed on ihe prince’s miijid that he resolved 
to fiee from Jibe Deccan, whereia sjiODess seamed impossible and danger 
hsTOTsinent, In October 1686, he ariid Sambhaji parted without regret. 
At Rajapur the prince hired a vessel commanded by an Engiishrnan 
called Benda!!/ and br bribing- Sidi Yakat Khan of Janjira, succeeded 
in evading the sea patrok established by die emperor to prevent lus 
escai^ Aldbar's desthiatioa -was Persia, but Averse mods drove 
him to Muscat. The saltan wekomed him oourteoush', but detained 
inrs and seat with all speed a messenger to Anrangsab, offering to 
fsetray the fugitive for two lakhs of rupees and die exemption of 
Muscat ships frmn the Sarat customs duties. The emperor readily 
agreed, and sent one Haji Faril, an old naval captain, to secure Prince 
Akfoar, Happily for him the king of Persia had heard of his plight 
and under threat of instant war forced the treacherous Arab to 
surrender his prey. Ahbar made his wav to the Persian court, where 
Shah Stilaiman, and after him his son Shah Hussein, showed ham a 
generous and -onwearving kindnras. Akbar spent many years at 
Khorsisao. --aitir.g vainlv for his father’s death. But the great age 
to 'A’-hVb the emoeror lived defeated his ambition, and in 1706, when 
.Akbar brea-died b’s last. Aiiranezih was still alive. 

Ir sn:':e of his treaty with Abu Hussein and the latter’s real efforts 
to keen it, A-jre'crrii) had r.o sooner connuered Bijapur than he 
determined to connuer Golconda. He called a council of war. 
ostensibly to consider in which direction the imperial armie.s should 
move. -Shah Alam, -tvho had signed the treaty with Abu Hussein, 
proposed the reduction of Sambhaji. However, Kam Baksh. 
.Atirangzib’s youneest son. acting on his father’s instructions projjosed 
the EJTtmrriiate comuest of Golconda. Shah Alam protested that such 
a course v/ould he a stain on his own honour, and added that the loss 
of a son’s honour involved the loss of his father’s. But the -word 
‘honour’ had no mr-aning for .Aurangzib. The protest, delivered in 
a spirited tone, roused the emperor’s anger. He publicly reprimanded 
the prince and threatened him -with lifelong imprisonment. Shah .Alam 
•wisely kept his temper, but his son Muazuddin drew his .sword® and 
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was with difficulty restrained by Shah Alam from killing his grand- 
father. ‘Let us not,’ said Shah Alam, ‘set a pernicious example to 
posterity. ’ The emperor, with a magnanimous air, affected to 
overlook the yout^ prince’s conduct, but his acts presently showed 
that, as was his wont, he had nursed and brooded over the insult. 
To those present in the council he declared that his work in the 
Deccan w'as ov^er, that his treaty with Golconda forbade its conquest 
and that he would at once return to Delhi. To give colour to this 
story, he sent offers of peace to Sambhaji, who gladly consented 
to a treaty that would leave him free to enjoy strong drink and the 
society of pretty women. 

But the emperor’s intention was still to reduce Abu Hussein to 
the same state as Sikandar Shah, and he concealed it merely to 
surprise the king. He began to march northwards as if to Delhi ; 
oil his way, so he wrote to .^bu Hussein, he wished to do homage to 
the tomb of Sayad Mahomed Gisu, a famous saint of Gulbarga, and 
asked leave to visit it. Abu Hussein begged the emperor to do so, 
and sent him 5,00,000 gold mohurs to distribute in chariu-. The 
emperor accepted the money, worshipped at the saint’s shrine until 
his army had occupied a number of strategic points, and then repaid 
Abu Hussein’s gift by marching with all speed on his capital. 
His pretest was the balance of the tribute which Abu Hussein still 
owed. The unhappy king did his best to avert disaster by raising in 
his city a forced loan. The amount so collected still fell short of his 
debt to the imperial exchequer. He implored ' the emperor’s envoy 
Sadat Khan to intercede for him and, stripping himself and his wives 
of their jewels, begged Sadat Khan to send them to .Aurangzib. The 
envoy did so ; and the emperor’s debt having been paid in full, he was 
forced to invent a new pretext for his continued aggression. He wrote 
a long letter of reproach’ to Abu Hussein in which he repeated his 
charge of alliance with infidels and added to it charges of drunkenness, 
debauchery and Injustice. - To none of Aurangzib’s warnings had Abu 
Hussein paid heed. ‘In the insolence of intoxication and worth- 
lessness,’ wrote the emperor, ‘you have had no regard for the infamy 
of your deeds and you have displayed no hope of salvation either in 
this world or the next.’ After reading this hypocritical missive, 
Abu Hussein’s spirit rose to the same height as in the campaign of 
1677, when he defeated the combined armies of Delhi and Bijapur. 
He withdrew into the fort of Golconda, and, fortif\ung it with all 
speed and care, sent fifty thousand men to delay as long as po.ssible 
the emperor’s advance. But Ibrahim Khan, whose treachery had in 
the last war proved fatal to his master, commanded the Moghul 
vanguard. A traitor himself, he succeeded in corrupting many of 
the Musulman officers in the army opposed to him. Nevertheless, 
Abdur Razzak, the Kutb Shahi commander-in-chief, delayed the 
investment until the end of January 1687, and then withdrew into the 
fortress to join the garrison. The emperor tried to take it by a sudden 
assault. But the leader of the storming party, Kulich Khan, Firoz 

’ Elliott and Dawson, Vol. VII. Khafi Khan, p. 325. 
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Jang’s father and grandfather of Nizam ul Mulk, was killed by a 
cannon ball, and the assault failed. Both sides now prepared for a 
long siege and Firoz Jang was placed at the head of the besieging 
army. « 

The pride of Shah Alam had been deeply hurt by the emperor’s 
disregard of the treaty and, while under the walls of Golconda, 
his feelings led him to enter into separate negotiations with Abu 
Hussein. The king plied the prince with presents in the hope of 
securing his intercession and invited him to a personal interview 
within the fortress. Shah Alam accepted the invitation ; but before 
he could act on it, news of it reached the emperor’s ears. Next 
morning when Shah Alam and his two eldest sons Muazuddin and 
Mahomed Azim, attended the daily durbar the emperor asked them in 
the kindest tones to go into an adjoining room to confer on matters of 
state with two of his generals. Not suspecting treachery, the princes 
complied and Were at once arrested. The prisoners were treated with 
the utmost severity, and for six months were not allowed even to dress 
their hair. Gradually their imprisonment grew less harsh, but it was 
not until seven years had passed that Aurangzib released Shah Alam 
from confinement. Shah Alam’s arrest in no way discouraged 
Sikandar Shah. The soul of his defence was the gallant Abdur 
Razzak. Aurangzib, accustomed easily to corrupt the chiefs of 
opposing armies, offered him almost regal honours if he would betray 
his master. But Abdur Razzak called to him the leading soldiers of 
the army, read out in their presence the emperor’s letter, and by way 
of answer tore it to pieces on one of the bastions of Golconda. 
Sikandar Shah had accumulated vast stores of food and ammunition. 
The Golconda springs were abundant and perennial. Outside famine 
raged; for Sainbhaji, seeing that' the emperor’s peace was merely a 
device to gain time, .sent Maratha horse to cut off the imperial supplies. 

The emperor decided to fill in the moat as he had done at Bijapur, 
and after purifying himself, sewed the seams of the first cotton bag 
to be filled with earth and thrown into the moat. In spite of the 
fire from the walls, the Moghuls filled it in and tried to build on it 
a mound high enough to overlook the city. On the mound they 
intended to place heavy guns and looked forward to a speedy 
surrender. But increased fire from the walls hindered the erection of 
the mound And the besiegers’ losses and the prevailing famine 
depressed dangerously their .spirit. The emperor recalled Azam Shah 
from northern India and Ruhulla Khan from Bijapur and bade them 
come at once with all available troops and supplies. They obeyed 
the command, but the reinforcements ate up the supplies which they 
brought. In May, therefore, Firoz Jang attempted a night surprise. 
He CO lected scaling laddei s and ropes, and his attempt all but 
succeeded. A few men had reached the top when a pariah dog barked 
the alarm. The garrison ru.shed to the spot, threw 
down the ladders killed those who had mounted by them and drove 

For tho of """d thanked the defenders. 

For the pai lah dog he reserved special honours. He gave it a gold 
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collar, a gold chain and a gold coat. He created it a noble of 
Golconda and kept it thereafter as his constant companion.^ 

Next day the garrison counterattacked. At Abdur Razzak’s orders 
a picked force sallfed from the fortress, carried the mound, blew it up 
and destroyed both its garrison and the artillery to be mounted on it. 
With indomitable perseverance, Aurangzib had the mound rebuilt 
and fresh cannon made ready for it. But now another ally came to 
the aid of the besieged. In the middle of June the monsoon broke 
and three days’ heavy rain washed down the half-finished work and 
flooded the trenches. Once again Abdur Razzak led out his men, and 
either killed or made captive every soldier inside them. .Among the 
prisoners was Sarbarah Khan, one of Aurangzib’s most trusted 
oflicers. Abu Hussein received kindly the veteran Moghul and, 
showing him his vast stores of food and ammunition, tried to convince 
him how hopeless was the siege. He then sent him back to the 
emperor with a letter in which he deplored the mutual slaughter of 
the faithful and offered to pay as tribute ten million rupees as well as 
a present of ten million rupees for each attempt that Aurangzib had 
made to storm the fortress. If the emperor preferred it he would 
provision the besieging army, so as to facilitate its retirement. 
Aurangzib angrily refused to cross the golden bridge. He sent back 
a message that he would never pardon Abu Hussein until he had seen 
him stand in front of him with clasped hands. Exasperated at his 
failure to raise batteries to command the fortress. Aurangzib decided to 
undermine its walls. To the skill of the engineers the emperor added 
his own cunning. He drew up his army as if to assault a spot where 
three mines had been dug under the walls. By this device he wished 
to draw there a large number of the garrison and blow them up 
together with the fortifications. But Abdur Razzak’s skill was 
superior to that of the imperial engineers. Countermining, he 
discovered the mines and wetted the gunpowder on the side of 
the fortress. The result was that when the mines were fired 
only one ignited. It blew outwards and harmless to the garrison, 
killed a number of the besiegers. The garrison instantly sallied out 
and in the confusion inflicted heavy loss on their enemies. The 
besiegers had no sooner driven back the sallying party than the second 
mine exploded unexpectedly, and proved also far more fatal to the 
Moghuls than to the fortress. 

The emperor resolved once again to build the mound and raise 
on it heavy batteries. But ill fortune attended his every enterprise. 
On the completion of the mound and the erection of the batteries, he 
ordered a general assault. But a violent storm broke and in a few 
minutes turned the countryside into a sea of mud. In the water-lo.gged 
ground the Moghul battalions could neither advance nor retire and 
fell in heaps under the fire of the fortress. At last Abdur Razzak, 
sallying out, cut them to pieces, spiked their guns and blew up their 
earthworks. He removed at leisure the beams and bags of earth used in 
building the mound and employed them successfully to repair such 
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damage as the explosion of the mines had caused to the walls. Among 
the wounded was Firoz Jang, the commander of the besieging army. 

Disgusted at his repeated failure the emperor again had recourse 
to treachery. He made further overtures to Abdur Razzak, but 
received the reply that Abdur Razzak would fight to the death, like 
the gallant men who died round the prophet’s grandson at Karbela. 
An Afghan named Abdulla Khan received Aurangzib’s proposals more 
favourably. On the 27th September 1687,' Abdulla Khan opened the 
gate over which he held command. The Moghuls passed through 
and overpowered the surprised garrison. But the lofty soul of Abdur 
Razzak refused to accept defeat. With only a dozen followers he 
threw himself on the Moghul army. His followers were soon cut 
down. But Abdur Razzak’s swordsmanship was as unrivalled as his 
courage. Leaving behind him a lane of dead and dying, he cut his 
way through a thousand enemies; and with the blood streaming from 
seventy wounds he strove to reach the upper citadel, wherein he hoped 
to organize a fresh defence. But the dauntless spirit that had 
triumphed over ill fortune, pain, nay even death itself, could no longer 
sustain the body’s failing strength. He swayed in his saddle, then 
reeled and fell under a coconut tree in the garden of the citadel. 
Two days later he was found and carried to the house of Ruhulla 
Khan, who chivalrously cared for the fallen leader. In course of 
time Abdur Razzak recovered and, although at first he refused, 
eventually accepted high office in the imperial army. 

Abu Hussein met calamity with the same spirit with which he had 
borne the siege. On hearing of Abdulla Khan’s treachery, he went 
to his zenana and there took leave of his wives and asked their pardon 
for any offences that he might inadvertently have committed. Then 
going to the great room where he had for many years held royal state, 
he seated himself on his throne and with unmoved face awaited the 
coming of the Moghul leaders. As they delayed, he sent for and ate 
his evening meal. When Ruhulla Khan, the' first Moghul captain to 
enter the^ palace, arrived, he greeted him with exquisite urbanity. 
When Azim Shah came he threw round his neck the rich pearl necklace 
that he himself was wearing. Escorted to Aurangzib’s presence, so 
high was his bearing that he extorted from the conqueror civility, if 
not humanity. Like Sikandar Shah, Abu Hussein passed from a 
throne to a dungeon in Daulatabad. His treasures were valued at 
nearly seven millions sterling in coin alone. His jewels probably 
amounted to another million.® Of this sum one lakh only was diverted 
from the imperial treasury. Before Abu Hussein was sent to 
Daulatabad, he spent an evening listening to the imperial band. So 
pleased was he at the skill of the bandsmen that he said with a sigh that 
had he still been a king, he would have divided among them a hundred 
thousand rupees. The words were repeated to Aurangzib and he at 
question to be paid to the fortunate musicians.* 
he sieee of Golconda, lasting as it did for eight months, caused to 
the imperialists vast losses both in men and material. Nor was there 
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any real corresponding gain. The cost of the siege far exceeded the 
'treasures, found in the fort. The rich country round Golconda had 
'been so plundered that it was no longer cultivated and it paid to Delhi 
very little of what It had formerly paid to the Kutb Shahi kings. It is 
true that the prestige acquired by the conquest both of Bijapur and 
Golconda was immense, and the state maintained at this time by 
Aurangzib was almost incredible. Vast stables full of horses 
accompanied the emperor on every march. Elephants carried the 
innumerable ladies of his seraglio. Hundreds of cages containing 
every kind of bird and animal from ostriches and hawks to tigers and 
hunting cheetahs followed him to every camp. The canvas walls 
outside the royal tents were 1,200 yards in circumference. Inside 
hung in profusion Persian carpets and tapestries, Chinese silks, Indian 
muslins and cloth of gold, European satins, velvets and broadcloth. 
The privacy of his zenana was as complete as in the Delhi fort, while 
the ceremonial observed in the camp was the same as that of 
the Diwan-i-Aam and the Diwan-i-Khas. In the midst of this 
pomp and splendour moved the grim and austere figure of the 
emperor. His personal expenditure cost the state not a single 
farthing. An old Islamic legend exists that once King David was 
vouchsafed a vision of an angel of the Lord and humbly expressed the 
hope that his government of Israel was pleasing in the eyes of his 
divine Master. The angel answered that it was, save in one particular. 
The king implored forgiveness for his single deficiency and begged 
to be informed of it. ‘King David,’ said the angel, ‘the Lord is not 
pleased with you because instead of earning money for your own use, 
■you defray your expenses from the State treasury.’ The king repented 
of his error and corrected it. From that time onwards he paid for 
his food by working in his leisure moments as a blacksmith. Bearing 
in mind the angelic rebuke, Aurangzib met his personal expenses by 
embroidering caps in his leisure moments. These he sold at a 
moderate price to the nobles of his court and spent the sum realized 
on the purchase of his food. The balance, if any, he distributed in 
charity.^ , 


CHAPTER XVIII 

THE GREAT MOGHUL OFFENSIVE 

THE CAPTURE OF SAMBHAJI 
A.D. 1687 TO 1689 

The closing years of Sambhaji’s life have long perplexed historians. 
For some months he would neglect his duties, suffer his armies to 
disperse, and his horses and elephants to die for want of food, while he 
shut himself up in some fort or palace. Then he would once more 


^ Musulman blacksmiths still call themselves sometimes' Davdkhanis, or 
followers of King David, 
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appear at the head of his army and defeat the Moghul forces wherever 
he met them. The key to the riddle is this. Two opposing factions 
were ceaselessly struggling to obtain an influence over the king’s 
mind. On the one side was Kalasha with his bdhd of panders and 
harlots, trying to reduce the king to the imbecile inertness which suited 
their purpose. On the other side were Shivaji’s old comrades who 
were striving to rouse the noble and manly feelings not ^ yet 
extinguished in Sambhaji’s heart. Sometimes one faction, sometimes 
the other faction gained the victory, and the varying fortunes of the 
struggle were due to the changing conduct of the king. 

Early in Sambhaji’s reign a remarkable incident occurred. In 1681 
Raghunathpant Hanmante, the governor of Jinji and of Shivaji’s 
southern conquests, arrived in state to pay his respects to the new 
king.’- With him came five thousand cavalry and ten thousand 
infantry and a train of carts and elephants that carried between thirty 
and forty lakhs in gold coins, the surplus income of his province. 
Sambhaji received him in a specially prepared camp on the banks of 
the Birwadi river and graciously accepted an invitation to a banquet. 
In return the king held a reception in Raghunathpant’s honour and 
invited to it the viceroy’s brother, Janardanpant, the unlucky com- 
mander of the force that had invested Panhala. Among the other 
guests were Nilo Pingle, the Peshwa’s son, Hambirrao Mohite the 
cavalry commander-in-chief, Ketoji Palkar and Umaji Pant. After the 
king had thanked Raghunathpant for his care of the distant province, 
the latter rose to reply. But instead of the usual ceremonial words, 
Hanmante recited a formidable list of grievances against the new 
administration. 

‘Why.’ asked the daring viceroy, ‘is the kingdom shrinking 
daily? Why is the Sidi still unsubdued? Why are the peasants 
discontented? Why are Brahmans beheaded and not imprisoned? 
Why are not Sambhaji’s enemies won over rather than executed? 
Why is the administration not in the king’s hands instead of those 
of Kalasha?’ Sambhaji bore the viceroy’s rebuke with outward 
calmness and merely protested that the labour and cost of the 
administration had grown since his father’s death. But he deeply 
resented what he deemed Hanmante’s breach of etiquette, and Kalasha 
did not fail to fan his resentment. Hanmante saw that it was no 
longer safe for him to remain at court. In a private interview he 
warned the king against the coming Moghul inva.sion and begged 
him to meet it by an offensive and defensive alliance with Bijapur and 
Golconda. But his advice was treated with contempt ; and a few days 
later he asked for and obtained leave to return to Jinji. On the way 
he fell ill and died. Nevertheless, the courage and sincerity of the 
viceroy were not lost on the king and the Maratha nobles added to 
the strictures of Hanmante their own respectful counsel. To their 

^ Chitnis Rakhar. Oraat Duff fVoI. I, p. 2631 writes*! hat after the darbar the 
king released MnroPingle and Janardanpant, But Moro Pingle had been rele.ased 
at the coronation. Since Janardanpant was, according to the ChUnis Bakhar 
present -at the banquet, he had prob.ably been released at the same time. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sardesai {Riyasat, Vol, I, p. 580) Moro Pingle died in this year. 
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advice were no doubt due the vigour and activity of Sambhaji’s early 
years. ■ . 

But Sambhaji had -to fight an enemy from which his father had 
been free, namely, the treason of his own officers. 1 have already 
mentioned the great plot of the Shirkes. But the intrigues of 
Aurangzib and the intense dislike felt by the Marathas for Kalasha 
were the cause of many fresh conspiracies. Salher and even Ramsej, 
gallantly defended though it had been against Firoz Jang and Khan 
Jehan, fell in the end by treachery. In November 1G84,^ two thousand 
of Sambhaji’s cavalry tried to desert to the Moghuls, They obtained 
leave to batlie in the Godavari, the holy river that runs past Nasik, 
They intended to loiter there until they could conveniently join the 
Moghul army. But Sambhaji received information of their design and, 
turning back, massacred them to a man. Such treachery, instead of 
furthering the Maratha cause, only led the king to rely more and more 
on the smooth-tongued Kalasha. But the obvious peril which 
threatened the state on the fall of Bijapur and the siege of Golconda 
roused the king and enabled for the time Hambirrao Mohite to over- 
come the evil influence of the alien minister. In the preceding chapter 
r have mentioned the attacks of the Maratha horse on the army 
investing Golconda. But they were never pressed home; for the true 
Maratha policy was to prolong and not raise the siege. By 
lengthening the arduous campaign the Marathas would gain for 
themselves freedom to overrun the southern provinces of Bijapur, and 
thereby increase in size and in resources the sanctuary which Shivaji’s 
genius had made ready for his people. 

In 1687 Harji Mahadik was viceroy of the Maratha possessions in 
the south and south-east. To Harji Mahadik Shivaji had given in 
marriage Ambikabai, his daughter by his first wife Saibai, and 
Sambhaji’s full sister. After the great southern campaign Harji 
Mahadik was made governor of the tort of Jinji. On Raghunathpant 
Hanmante’s death Sambhaji raised Harji Mahadik to the post of 
viceroy of the south. Vyankoji, Shivaji’s half brotlter and raja of 
Tanjore had on Shivaji’s death repudiated the suzerainty ot the 
Maratha king and as Sikandar Shah’s vassal had sent forces to aid 
him during the siege of Bijapur. Not only that, but he and his son 
Shahaji had added several of Shivaji’s conquests to the state of 
I'anjore. To safeguard his possessions in southern India and above 
all the great fort of Jinji, Sambhaji in June 1687 sent to reinforce 
Harji Mahadik a body of twelve thousand horse under the command 
of Keshav Pingle, Moro Pinglc’s brother, and a Maratha officer named 
Santaji Ghorpade. The ■ latter was a distant connexion of the 
Ghorpadc whose treachery to Shahaji was so terribly avenged by 
Shahaji ’s son. Mudhol was tlie fief of that branch of the Ghorpades. 
Another branch had established itself at Kapshi and Mhaloji 
Ghorpade of Kapshi was the contemporary and friend of Shivaji, 
whom he outlived for nine years. He died in Sambhaji’s defence 
as captain of his guards. Mhaloji left three sons, Santaji, Bahirji 
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and Maloji, and all. three served in the armies of the great king. 
Santaji and Bahirji won distinction by taking Kolar, Gajendragad 
and other strong places in the Carnatic. As their reward they 
received Gajendragad in fief. Kalasha had insinuated to Sambhaji 
that Harji Mahadik wished to make himself independent. Sambhaji, 
therefore, advised Keshav Pingle and Santaji Ghorpade to arrest 
Harji Mahadik and seize and hold Jinji in the king’s name. Harji 
Mahadik harboured no disloyal feelings towards one who was at once 
his brother-in-law and master. But his agents at court had warned 
him of the royal intention and he naturally regarded with dislike the 
commanders sent to reinforce him. Instead of co-operating with 
them cordially, he spent several weeks in strengthening his hold over 
Jinji fortress. The emperor who had learnt alike of the despatch of 
the troops and of the dissensions between the Maratha leaders, sent 
a force to attack Bangalore, still in Maratha hands. The straits to 
which Bangalore was soon reduced led Harji Mahadik and Keshav 
Pingle to forget their jealousies and march to its relief. But in August 
.1687 it fell, before the relieving army reached it. Harji Mahadik 
retired to Jinji and sent Keshav Pingle and Santaji Ghorpade with 
eighteen thousand horse to invade Mysore. 

After the battle of Talikota in 1664 and the subsequent break-up of 
the Vijayanagar kingdom the viceroy of Mysore had made himsdf < 
an independent ruler and had recently grown greatly in power. Harji 
Mahadik’s design was to reduce Mysore to a Maratha possession while 
the Moghuls were still engaged in the siege of Golconda. But before 
he could achieve anything the military situation entirely changed. The 
fall of the beleaguered fortress had freed the Moghul army to conquer 
southern India. Nor was the emperor slow to profit by his success. 
Six thousand Moghul horse under Asad Khan seized the country from 
Masulipatam to the Palar river. The Golconda viceroy at Cuddapah ^ 
on the north Pennar river at once accepted service under the i 
conqueror. Nor were the Hindu governors of Conjeeveram and } 
Poonamallee less ready to secure their posts by changing sides. The 1 
latter, indeed, justified his conduct by a picturesque illustration.' ‘The 
world’, he said, ‘is constantly turning on its axis and altering the 
side which it presents to the sun. It is, therefore, not strange that 
an inhabitant of the world should follow so excellent an example. ’ The 
Moghul successes produced among the Maratha leaders quarrels and 
despondency. Harji Mahadik recalled Keshav Pingle and ordered 
him to invade the countries on the eastern coast between the north 
Pennar and the Palar rivers and to drive out the Moghul garrisons and 
partisans. Keshav Pingle refused to obey Harji Mahadik’s orders. 

So Mahadik with great daring sent instead a part of the Jinji garrison. 
The governor of Poonamallee, true to his principle, once more revolved 
on his axis and owned Sambhaji as his suzerain. The rest of the 
province followed suit and the small Maratha force without difficulty 
collected the revenues of Poonamallee, Arcot and Conjeeveram, ^ 

At the same time Sambhaji had not been idle. After the fall of 
Bijapur he had obtained a great accession of valuable troops 
Aurangzib received coldly the Maratha leaders in the Bijapur service.’ 
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On the other hand, the Daphles, the Manes, the Ghatges, the 
Nimbalkars, who had loyally stood by the falling dynasty, had no wish 
to serve under the treacherous and bigoted emperor. They therefore 
brought to the Maratha king their skill and experience and their 
considerable feudal contingents. His arnny thus reinforced, Sambhaji 
swept through the Bijapur provinces south of Panhala, and before the 
end of 1G87 had reduced a hundred and twenty strong places and 
important towns. Nor did Keshav Pingle long remain mutinous. 
Ashamed at Harji Mahadik’s easy success and fearing the just 
reprimand of his indignant master, he took Santaji with him into the 
conquered seaboard. They occupied it with their troops and enabled 
Harji Mahadik to recall his garrison to Jinji. 

'I'hus at the end of 1687 Aurangzib realized that his gigantic efforts 
to subdue Bijapur and Golconda had added to Sambhaji’s possessions 
provinces as large as he had added to his own. Losing for once his 
self-control, the emperor vowed in a passion that he would not return 
to Delhi until he had seen Sambhaji’s bleeding head weltering at his 
feet.‘ Nor was he long content with mere threats of vengeance. In 
February 1688 twelve thousand Moghul horse and a large number of 
local levies under Mahomed Sidik entered the Carnatic seaboard to 
drive out the Marathas. On their approach the Marathas retired from 
Conjeeveram to a line of forts on both sides of the Palar river and 
the Moghuls occupied Poonamallee and Wandiwash. The Moghul 
conimanaer deemed it useless to besiege the Maratha strongholds. 
On the other hand, the Maratha commanders feared a pitched battle 
with the victorious Moghul cavalry. So both armies avoided each 
other and contented themselves with ravaging the countryside and 
robbing and torturing the untortunate peasantry. While iVurangzib 
thus neutralized the Maratha successes in the south-east, he did not 
overlook the advantages of carrying war into the enemy’s country., 
In December 1687 he sent Sarja Khan, a Bijapur officer, who had 
joined the Moghuls, to recover the western provinces of Bijapur. At 
first successful, Sarja Khan recovered the open country and penetrated 
the Ki'stna valley as far as Wai. There his army met the fate that 
had befallen Afzul Khan’s. Hambirrao Mohite, sent by Sambhaji to 
oppose Sarja Khan, drew him into the dense forests round Maha- 
bleshwar and after a fierce struggle gained a decisive victory. But 
severe as the disaster was to the Moghuls, the victorious Marathas 
suffered an even greater loss. Among those slain in the battle of Wai 
was the gallant Hambirrao Mohite. The warworn cavalry leader 
added to skilful generalship an intimate knowledge of the Deccan 
and Konkan hills. On the battle-field the sound of the veteran’s voiee 
was worth fifty squadrons. In the council chamber he alone ventured 
to beard the infamous Kalasha or recall to his master a fitting sense 
of his exalted duties. Had Hambirrao lived, it is probable that with 
his hold firmly established on Jinji and with the resources of much of 
southern India at his command, Sambhaji would have repelled the 
Moghul offensive. But on Hambirrao Mohite’s death Kalasha became 


*■ Orme, p. 201. 
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all powerful and Sambhaji became more and more a slave to profligacy 
and intemperance; and the effects of the king’s vice and sloth were 
soon visible in the ^disasters of his armies. 

The Moghul troops recovered the Bijapur and Golconda provinces 
recently occupied by the Marathas, including Poonamallee, of which the 
vc^atile governor, completing his revolutions, adhered finally to the 
Moghul cause. At the same time Aurangzib’s armies issuing from 
their headquarters at Bijapur swept through the Maratha Deccan and 
reduced Shivaji’s line of fortresses between Tathavda and Panhala. 
It is interesting to note that in this campaign an outburst of bubonic 
plague caused severe loss to the imperial army.^ It had been imported 
from Ahmadabad and Surat, but it disappeared when the emperor 
moved his camp from Bijapur to Akluj in the Sholapur district. 
Aurangzib resolved to take one after the other the Maratha strongholds 
above the Sahyadris. Nevertheless so long as Sambhaji remained 
at Raygad the emperor’s successes could not be decisive. That was 
the heart of the Maratha kingdom. Therein lay Shivaji’s treasures, 
his trophies and his relics. It was there that the Maratha leaders 
gathered to worship the departed hero. So long as the Maratha 
sovereign dwelt at Raygad the Maratha spirit would live and the 
embers of Maratha independence burn uncKtinguished. Raygad, if 
properly defended, was impregnable. The giant crag rising out of the 
Konkan to a height of nearly four thousand feet defied alike the 
Moghul engineers and the imperial artillery. But in the rainy season 
the climate of Raygad is unpleasant. The monsoon bursts over it 
with exceptional violence and from June to September its summit is 
veiled in fog and mist. To Kalasha born and bred in the Gangetic 
valley, its climate was peculiarly repellent. He therefore induced 
Sambhaji in the summer of 1688 to exchange the shelter of Raygad 
for the comforts of Sangameshwar,® a small township twenty miles 
north of Vishalgad and twenty-two miles north-cast of Ratnagiri. It 
is built at the sangam or junction of the Alaknanda and Varuna 
rivers and as the name implies, is sacred to the god Shiva. There 
Kalasha had built himself a palace surrounded by beautiful gardens, 
and for the summer months he placed it at the king’s disposal. 
The family mansion of the Sardesais’ was offered him for the rainy 
season. Trusting to the forests that lay between Sangameshwar and 
the Moghul forces, Sambhaji passed the monsoon of 1688 in an orgy 
of every kind of intemperance. Nor would any evil result have 
ensued, had he amended his ways when the rains died down. But the 
minister, unwilling to return to Raygad, artfully detained his master 
by the constant addition of new beauties to his zenana. At last he 
induced Sambhaji to seize the comely bride of a Maratha noble on the 
way to join her husband. ■* Thereafter it is probable that he persuaded 
his master to linger on at Sangameshwar until the storm raised by his 


’• KhaH Khan. 

® Place names ending in ' eshwar ’ imply that the spot is sacred to the god 
•Shiv.a. 

® See Appendix. * Orme, p. 107. 
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act had abated. However this may be, the ill-fated king instead of . 
returning in September to his impregnable stronghold lingered on in 
Sangameshwar until the last days of December 1688. This delay 
proved his ruin. 

Among the nobles who, during the siege of Golconda deserted King, 
Abu Hussein was Shaikh Nizam Hyderabad!. As a soldier he had 
a high reputation and as the reward of his treachery, he received the 
command of five thousand horse. His son Iklas Khan was made a 
commander of four thousand. In the cold weather of 1688, father and 
son were sent by Aurangzib to besiege Panhala. Another force under 
Firoz Jang was sent to take the fortresses round Raygad and, after 
isolating that fortress, to reduce it by famine. But Shaikh Nizam was 
an enterprising soldier and, hearing reports of Sambhaji’s inactivity at 
Sangameshwar, he conceived the daring plan of seizing the king in 
his own chosen hiding-place. He first secured hillmen who knew the 
paths through the wild forests that surround it. Then starting from 
Kolhapur with his son Iklas Khan, his nephews and two or three 
thousand horsemen, he rode at full speed for Sangameshwar. Where 
the paths were too steep for the horses, their riders alighted, but they 
rested only so long as was needed to save their animals from 
exhaustion. Behind the raiding party followed, at a more leisurely 
pace, two thousand horse and a thousand trained infantry. They were : 
Shaikh Nizam’s supports in case the scheme failed. It was impossible I 
that so large a force should entirely escape notice, and on the morning ■ 
of December 28 scouts brought to the king word that a body of 
Moghul horse was approaching at full gallop. But Sambhaji was 
sleeping off the previous night’s debauch and referred him to Kalasha. 
‘Kalasha is a magician,’ said the drunken king, ‘and he will by his 
magic destroy our enemies.’ The scouts tried in vain to make the 
king realize his danger; but Sambhaji losing all patience drove them 
from his room, threatening to cut off their noses if they told him any 
more wild tales of Moghul horsemen. The scouts went to the officers 
of the king’s guard. They saw Shaikh Nizam only a mile or so away 
and implored the king to dress, promising him that they would cut a 
way for him to the .shelter of Raygad. But nothing could rouse 
Sambhaji from his drunken stupor. Little time was now left; for the 
Moghul squadrons were circling round the village or galloping at 
breakneck pace through the streets to the palace. Some Maratha 
officers, despairing of their king, took flight and succeeded in reaching 
Raygad. Others, faithful unto death, remained by their master.^ 
When Shaikh Nizam saw fugitives leaving Sangameshwar, he sent on 
Iklas Khan and his fastest troops with a letter in which he offered 
to enter into negotiations with the king. By this ruse Shaikh Nizam 
hoped to detain Sambhaji until he could arrive with the main body. 
But no ruse was needed. The king slumbered on, heedless alike of 


^ Khafi Khan and Scott’s Dscca^i. His other name was Makanab Khan not 
Tukurrib Khan as given by Grant Duff. ’ 

® Among those 'who died fighting for Sambhaji was Mhaloji Ghorpade the 
captain of his guards and father of Saotaji Ghorpade, ' 
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war or peace. Iklas Khan presented his letter to the sentries ; but 
learning that the king was still inside the palace, he forced his way in. 
Such 'guards as resisted were at once cut down. Kalasha showed 
unsuspected couragt;. He fought until an arrow pierced his right 
arm, when he fell to the ground. Sambhaji whom his attendants had 
' forced to mount his horse, immediately dismounted and carried 
Kalasha to a little temple of Shiva attached to the palace. There the 
king, as his father had done at Mathura, tried to escape in the guise 
of a Shivaite ascetic. The priests had the king’s hair and beard 
rapidly shaved and smeared him with ashes. There was, however, no 
time for the king to conceal his ornaments ; and when Iklas Khan saw 
on this strange ascetic a pearl necklace, he at once seized his person. 
On Shaikh Nizam’s arrival Sambhaji admitted his identity. He was 
put in chains and when the supports arrived he was seated on an 
elephant alongside of Shaikh Nizam. Other elephants carried Kalasha 
and the remaining prisoners taken by the raiders, and the victorious 
procession started for the emperor’s camp (December 28, 1688). 

CHAPTER XIX 

THE GREAT MOGHUL OFFENSIVE 

DEATH OF SAMBHAJI AND REGENCY OF RAJ ARAM 

A.D. 1689 

As soon as he found leisure. Shaikh Nizam sent a formal despatch to 
Aurangzib, informing him of his brilliant feat of arms. But the news 
had already been conveyed by news-writers to the Imperial camp. 
Everywhere there was immense rejoicing. The regular troops looked 
forward to a speedy peace and a triumphant return to the capital. 
The Rajput contingents hoped that they would soon see again the 
wild plains of Jodhpur or those gloomy fastnesses in the Aravallis from 
which chief after chief of Udaipur had defied successfully the Moghul 
arms. The nobles of Bijapur and Golconda, now officers in the 
imperial seiwicc looked forward to the enjoyment of the fiefs acquired 
b)- their recent treachery. The wretched peasantry hoped that after 
} cars of warfare they would for a time, at any rate, get a breathing 
space in rvhich to repair the havoc caused by the contending armies. 
During the five days that it took Shaikh Nizam to go from 
Sangameshwar to Akluj‘ the countryside hardly slept at all, so busy 
' were they celebrating the success and getting ready a welcome for the 
hero who had achieved it. Nor was the emperor niggardly in the 
bestowal of honours. He sent to a point four miles from Akluj a large 

^ Khafi Khan. Aklui is on the north of the river Nira. Grant Duff writes th.it 
the emperor had by this time moved to Tulapur. Scott’s Deccan gives Bahadur- 
gad. The Maratha chroniclers do not give the place where the emperor first saw 
Sambhaji. They mention Tulapur as the place of execution. I think that Khafi 
Khan is right and that Akluj was the spot to which Sambhaji was first taken. The 
emperor shortly afterwards moved to Tulapur. 
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boi^i'of trOCps to escort in triumph the general and his prisoners. 
As the procession neared the camp, it passed through densely crowded 
lanes and streets, while a vast multitude of both sexes gazed from the 
roofs on the spectacle of successful daring and fallen majesty. 

The events of the last few days had sobered the king; and free 
from the fumes of wine and the evil influence of Kala.sha, he recovered 
the courage with which Nature had abundantly endowed him. With 
undaunted brow he returned the gaze of the spectators and met their 
gibes and jeers with scornful indifference. Once or twice he begged 
the Rajput soldiers whom he passed to kill him and so spare him 
further humiliation. But though they pitied deeply Sambhaji’s 
condition, they yet feared more deeply still the wrath of the inexorable 
emperor. Aurangzib had summoned a darbar and into the assembly 
room filled with the captains of Delhi and the nobles of Rajasthan, 
Sambhaji and Kalasha were brought. As they entered, Aurangzib 
descended from his throne and humbly bowed his head, to show his 
gratitude to the Almighty. Kalasha profited by the occasion to display 
a wit and courage that half redeemed his honour. His hands were so 
tightly bound that he could not stir them. His head was so fastened > 
that he could not move it. Nevertheless he succeeded in catching his 
master’s eye and quoted to him a Hindi couplet of which the meaning 
was as follows ; — 

‘O Raja, at the sight of thee King Alamgir (the official title of 
Aurangzib) cannot keep his seat, but has perforce descended from it 
to do thee honour.’ 


The emperor had not as yet determined the fate of his captives. 
He ordered their removal to prison and turned to the more pleasing 
task of rewarding their captors. He gave Shaikh Nizam the titles of 
Khan Jaman (the chief of the time) and Fateh Jang (the victorious in 
battle). He bestowed on him an immediate grant of Rs. 60,000 and a 
horse and an elephant from the imperial stables ; and he raised his 
command from one of five thousand to one of six thousand horse. 
Iklas Khan was promoted from a command of four thousand to one 
of five thousand, and all Shaikh Nizam’s nephews who had taken part 
in the expedition received rewards. For some weeks after the darbar 
the emperor discussed the situation with hi.s leading advisers. They 
pressed Aurangzib to spare Sambhaji’s life, on condition that he 
ordered his olficers to surrender the fortresses still held by the 
Marathas. At first Aurangzib seems to have inclined to this merciful 
cour.se, foreign though it was to his nature. But Sambhaji steadily 
re used to accept these shameful terms. With a courage unsurpassed 
by his father, he told the imperial mes.sengers that he did not trust 
the emperor s word and that even were it kept, he for his part 
preferred death to lifelong captivity. At last, wcarv of their 
importunity, he broke out into passionate abuse both of the emperor 
and of the prophet whom he revered. When his speech was reported 
o uiangzib, the emperor gladly made it an excuse to reject the 
humane suggestions of his nobles. He moved his camp to Tulapur, 
north-east of Poona, built near the spot where 
the Indrayani river flows into the Bhima. It was at one time known 
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as Nangargaon, but was changed by Shahaji, Shivaji’s father, to 
Tulapiir, or ‘the place of weighing’. One day, so the story runs, 
Shahaji wished to weigh an elephant belonging to his friend, Murar 
Jagdev, the minister of Bijapur.’ The latter had made a vow to 
distribute in charity the weight in silver of his riding elephant. In 
vain the learned men of the Adil Shahi court racked their brains to 
devise a pair of scales strong enough to bear the animal. Shahaji’s 
ingenious mind solved the problem. He put the elephant in a flat- 
bottomed boat on the Indrayani river. Marking the waterline on 
the boat he had the beast removed and the boat filled with stones, 
until it again sank to the former waterline. Lastly removing the 
stones he weighed them and thus correctly, if laboriously, ascertained 
the weight of Murar Jagdev ’s elephant. 

The emperor resolved to make Tulapur memorable to the Maratha 
people by a spectacle far more terrible than the weighing of an 
elephant. He had Sambhaji and his favourite Kalasha dressed in the 
garb of wandering anchorites. In their hands they carried rattles and 
'on their heads were caps sewn with bells. They were then tied on 
camels with their faces to the tail. In this guise they were led in 
triumph through the market-place of Tulapur. After he had feasted 
his eyes on the degradation of his enemy, the emperor sent Sambhaji 
, a message that even yet he would spare his life if he accepted Islam. 
Sambhaji, fearless to the last, met insult with insult. He replied 
scornfully that if the emperor gave him in marriage his daughter, he 
would turn Musulman, but not otherwise. To this reply he added 
several words in praise of the god Shiva and in foul scorn of Mahomed. 
On learning Sambhaji ’s answer, Aurangzib determined to give full 
rein to his vindictive temper. He had Sambhaji brought beneath his 
throiie and there ordered his tongue to be cut out as a punishment for 
his blasphemy. His eyes were gouged out of their sockets by the 
court surgeon. His heart was torn out, his limbs separated from his 
body and all save his head thrown as food to the village dogs of 
Tulapur.’* After Sambhaji, Kalasha and the other prisoners were 
tortured to death. Finally the heads of the king and his minister were 
stuffed with straw and paraded by beat of drum in all the chief cities 
of the Deccan (March 11, 1689).''’ 

So died at the age of thirty-two the eldest son of Shivaji. The 
misfortunes of his reign are chiefly to be traced to his owm treason to his 
father. But for that the great king would never have been estranged 
from him. Nor would Soyarabai and her Shirke kinsmen have dared to 
plot his supersession by Rajaram. Their sedition led him to trust 
Kalasha rather than his own subjects and in the end enslaved him to a 
lewd and scheming priest. Maratha chroniclers have painted Sambhaji 
as a monster of iniquitic But the king was not that ; and in other 
circumstances his career might have been very different. Although he 
•spent most of his life campaigning, he was by no means averse from 

^ Wilkes, Mysore, Vol. I., p. 156. 

® Onue ; Shedgavkar Bakhar \ Khafi Khan, 

® Burgess gives the date as March 14, 1689. 
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study. He employed a learned man called ICeshav Pandit Adhyaksh, 
a friend of the great king, to read with him Valmiki’s celebrated epic 
the Ramayana. As a reward, he gave Keshav in 1684 sixteen 
hundred small silver coins known as ladis. The king was moreover 
no mean versifier. He is known to have written two books of Hindi 
poetry. The first was called Nakhshikh, in which he described the 
pleasures of love. The second was netmed Nayakabhad. In it he sang 
the varying charms of the beauties who beguiled his leisure moments. 
His excesses, both in wine and women, never blinded him wholly to 
the claims of religion. In a letter, written in 1688, which is still 
e.xtant, he rebuked severely a subedar, for trying to extort money 
from the temple of Morya Gosavi at Chinchwad. ‘What need have 
you,’ wrote the angry king to his subordinate, ‘to raise trouble in the 
village of Chinchwad? How can the king suffer such conduct? If 
you continue in your evil courses, there will be no forgiveness for j'ou. 
He who raises trouble like this will die at the king’s hands.’ 

In caste matters Sambhaji had the liberal views of the soldier. 
A certain Brahman, by name Gangadhar Rangnath, kulkurtii of 
Harsul, was in the service of the Moghuls. Incurring their 
displeasure, he was forcibly converted to Islam and compelled to eat 
and drink with his new co-religionists. After his conversion he was 
again restored to favour and raised to high office. In course of time 
he amassed a fortune, but as he grew old he wished to re-enter the 
faith of his ancestors. He abandoned his wealth to his oppressors and 
making his way to Raygad, he begged Sambhaji to help him. To the 
strictly orthodox Gangadhar Rangnath had sinned beyond hope of 
pardon. But Sambhaji by using his influence induced the priesthood 
to prescribe a penance by which he might once more become a 
Brahman. The penance prescribed was no light one. The unhappy 
pervert was ordered to walk three hundred and sixty times round a 
holy mountain and make two pilgrimages to distant shrines. 
Gangadhar Rangnath, however, performed- the penance. The king 
thereafter obtained the signatures of a number of leading Brahmans 
to a document that pronounced the sinner to be pure and declared 
that any who doubted his purit}' was himself guilty of an offence, not 
only against the Brahmans, but against the gods themselves.' 

That Sambhaji committed grave faults cannot be denied ; yet great 
as they were, his punishment was greater still ; and when the Maratha 
leaders heard of his cruel execution, of his dauntless bearing in the face 
of torture, of the courage with which he had silently borne hideous 
torments, all resentment again.st the king left their breasts. They 
remembered only the gallant youth who had seized Janardanpant at 
Panhala, had defeated Alvor at Phonda and had hunted from the 
Konkan the shattered army of Shah Alam. 

To decide what steps should now bo taken, the Maratha leaders 
assembled at Raygad. Sambhaji had left a widow Yesubai and a son 
Shivaji.- Yesubai like Soyarabai was a daughter of the patrician house 
of Shlrkc. Her maiden name had been Jiubai, which she changed 
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according" to Hindu custom on her marriage. Her father was Pilaji 
Shirke. She was married to Sambhaji in December 1667, shortly after 
the prince’s return from Delhi. Her son Shivaji had been born in 
December 1680 [Margshirsh Sud 10, 1602), shortly after Sambhaji’s 
accession; and in honour of his birth Sambhaji had given large sums 
in charity and had completed the dam of a lake left unfinished by his 
father. Yesubai with Prince Shivaji at her side presided at the council 
and round her sat a group of men, whose names were in the next few 
years to become immortal. Santaji Ghorpade’s origin has already been 
related. Next to him sat Dhanaji Jadav, a cousin of the prince. In 
1629, as it will be remembered, Lakhaji Jadav, the father of Jijabai, 
was assassinated at Daulatabad at the order of Murtaza Nizam Shah 
the second. With him perished his son, Achaloji. Achaloji left an 
infant son named Santaji whom Jijabai adopted as her own. He grew 
up as a companion of Sambhaji, Shivaji’s eldest brother, and fell with 
him before the walls of Kanakgiri. Santaji left a son called Shambhu- 
sing whom Shivaji brought up. Shambhusing’s only son was the 
renowned Dhanaji Jadav. He was already distinguished by his 
courage and soldierly talents and had won the praise and esteem of 
Prataprao Guzar. Beyond Dhanaji sat Khanderao Dabhade. He was 
the son of Yeshpatil Dabhade,* a small landowner of Talegaon 
Dabhade, a vilage on the road between. Poona and Bombay. Yeshpatil 
had for some years been the personal attendant of Shivaji and 
afterwards of Rajaram. Yeshpatil’s two sons, Khanderao and Shivaji, 
first entered the service of the royal family ; then they received 
commands in the army. Shivaji afterwards lost his life in saving 
Rajaram’s. Khanderao Dabhade lived to conquer Gujarat. 

Beyond the martial faces of the Maratha captains could be seen 
the thoughtful brows of the Brahman and Prabhu statesmen. 
Hanmante was there, now fully restored to the royal favour. Beyond 
him sat Pralhad Niraji, the son of Niraji Ravaji, Shivaji’s Sar- 
7iyayadhish or Chief Justice. Bejond him again were Khando Ballal 
Chitnis and Ramchandra Nilkanth Bavdekar. Khando Ballal was the 
younger son of Balaji Avaji Chitnis, the great king’s private secretary. 
His father and his elder brother had at Sambhaji’s orders been 
trampled to death under the feet of an elephant. Khando and his 
brother Nilo were then children. Their lives were spared, but they 
were confined and their property confiscated. They found a friend 
in Sambhaji’s queen Yesubai. She pitied the orphans’ fallen state. 
Her prayers induced Sambhaji to release them, but Kalasha’s malice 
prevented the return of their property. The kindly queen supported 
the children from her own private purse. Her generosity effaced 
from Khando Ballal’s mind the memory of the king’s injustice and 
his life was spent in the royal service. During the siege of Goa he 
saved Sambhaji from drowning, and in return received his father’s 
office of chitnis or private secretary. Nilo who feared Sambhaji’s 
vindictive temper left, as soon as he could, the court for Jinji and 
took service with Harji Raje Mahadik, a fast friend of Balaji Avaji. 


^ Dabhade Bakhar, 
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Ramchandra Nilkanth Bavdekar was the Pant Amatya or Finance 
Minister. He came of a family, who for four generations had served 
the house of Bhosle. His great-grandfather Naropant had served 
Maloji. His grandfather Sono or Sondev Narayan^ had been left with 
Jijabai at Shivner by Shahaji, when he himself went south in the 
service of the king of Bijapur. Sondev Narayan’s two sons Nilkanth 
and Abaji had been the lifelong companions of Shivaji. In 1G44 
Nilkanth had distinguished himself in the capture of Tala and Gossala 
and in 1647 Shivaji had made him his inuzumdar, or the head of his 
finances. To the younger brother, Abaji Shivaji had entrusted the 
expedition that achieved the capture of Kalyan from Mulana Ahmad. 
Nilkanth died in 1672 and on his death Shivaji promoted his 
eldest son Naropant to be muzumdar in his father’s place. But the 
young man’s mind turned rather to the future than the present. Much 
as the great king respected him, he could not keep an anchorite as his 
finance minister. At his coronation the king transferred the charge 
from Naropant to his younger brother Ramchandra. He altered his 
title from muzumdar to its Sanskrit equivalent amatya. That office 
Ramchandra had held with distinction through Sambhaji’s troubled 
reign to the present time. 

Deeply incensed at the cruelties inflicted on the dead king, none 
present thought of making peace with the Moghuls. The first question 
discussed was which member of the Bhosle house was best fitted to 
succeed Sambhaji and avenge his death. Should Prince Shivaji be 
crowned and Yesubai appointed regent? Should Shivaji be crowned 
and Rajaram appointed regent? Yesubai herself suggested a solution 
of the problem. ‘Let there be no coronation ceremony,’ she said, 
but let Shivaji be considered king and Rajaram regent. ’ This 
question decided, the council debated on the plan of campaign. 
Pralhad Niraji’s weighty eloquence won alike the minds of the 
statesmen and the soldiers. Discipline should be at once restored to 
the army, and Shivaji’s regulations as to the deposit of all plunder in 
the royal treasury strictly enforced. The forts' should be re-armed 
with^ artillery and their walls repaired. They should be amply 
provisioned and strongly garrisoned. While the Moghuls wasted their 
time in sieges, a field army should be formed by local levies and 
1 einforccments from the Carnatic. Let Rajaram command the army, 
while Yesubai and Prince Shivaji remained behind the impregnable 
defences of Raygad. 

When Pralhad s plan had been approved, Rajaram rose to address 
the queen and her council. He had been born in 1661 and was thus 
in his twenty-ninth }'ear, but the great king was ten years younger 
when he planned the liberation of the Maratha people. In every 
quality .save experience, Rajaram was eminently fitted to bear the 
mighty bill den now placed upon his shoulders. His person was noble 
and commanding, his manners courteous and pleasing. From the 
accession of .Sambhaji and the failure of Soyarabai’s plot, he had lived 
a prisoner in Raygad. His confinement had been neither close nor 
harsh. But snares lay all around him and his every word was reported 
to his jealous brother. A single false step would have ruined him. 
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but like his contemporary, William of Nassau, he learned so to bridle 
his tong-ue that it never disclosed the secrets of his heart. A captive 
during adolescence, he was not exposed to the temptations that ruined 
Sambhaji. Thus when called upon to save his father’s kingdom, he 
brought to his task a cautious, discerning mind, a vigour unimpaired 
by vice and a spirit that no danger could appal, no disaster dismay. 

Part of Rajaram’s speech has been preserved.* He begged his 
hearers to abandon any resentment that they still might have against 
the dead king. Let their thoughts dwell on Shivaji rather than on 
his son, and let them transfer to the j'oung prince all the love and 
loyalty which they or their fathers had once felt for the great king. 
For, in truth, their young sovereign was the reincarnation of the dead 
hero. Had not Shivaji foretold that he would be born again as 
Yesubai’s son?® Had not Bhavani told Shivaji that his namesake 
would rule long and gloriously and conquer all India from Attock to 
Rameshwaram? T am but the prince’s servant;’ continued Rajaram, 
‘you must, it is true, give me your obedience, but your loyalty and 
devotion you must keep for my master. Do but this and I am 
confident that we shall not only save the kingdom, but bring to pass 
the prophecy of the goddess.’ With these inspiring words he bound 
himself by an oath to serve the prince diligently and faithfully. The 
other councillors did likewise and left the council chamber. That 
evening Rajaram and his two wives left Raygad. He had been first 
married to Jankibai, a daughter of Prataprao Gujar, but she had died 
in giving birth to a daughter named Soyarabai, afterwards the wife 
of Bajaji Nimbalkar of Phaltan. Thereafter Rajaram married two 
ladies, one the famous Tarabai, the daughter of Hambirrao Mohite; 
the other Rajasbai, daughter of Ghatge of Kagal. With Rajaram 
went Pralhad Niraji, Khando Ballal Chitnis, Santaji Ghorpade, 
Dhanaji Jadav and Khanderao Dabhade. Before descending the sides 
of the steep cliff, Rajaram paid a last visit to Yesubai. They had 
always been attached to each other and Yesubai’s kindness had done 
much to soften the rigours of Rajaram’s prison. He laid his head 
at her feet and his voice broke. But the brave lady sternly repressed 
her own sorrow and, placing her hand on Rajaram’s head, said to 
him, ‘There is no cause for grief. Victory will surely be yours and 
you will reconquer your father’s kingdom.’ Rajaram rose, embraced 
Prince Shivaji, and said farewell. 

Just as Shivaji would have done, Rajaram first went to Pratapgad 
to invoke the blessing of Bhavani. But as he went, he inspected the 
fortresses that lay on the road and had them provisioned and armed. 
Everywhere the garrisons hailed with enthusiasm his advent. The 
charm of his address won all their hearts and from his name men 
drew a fortunate omen. Through the countryside the saying ran that 
just as in olden times Raja Ram of Ayodhya had conquered the 
demons of Lanka, so the new Rajaram would drive from the land 
the demons of Delhi. At Pratapgad the prince prostrated himself 

® Chitnis Bashar, 

® This prophecy is to be found at the end of Sabhasad Bakhar. 
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before Bhavani’s image and prayed earnestly for her benediction. 
When he had ended his prayer, so the story runs, a handful of flowers 
fell from the goddess’ hand upon the young man’s head. The prince, 
confident that he had been vouchsafed a sign, gathered the flowers 
and left Pratapgad filled with fresh hopes. His next visit was to 
Ramdas’ shrine at Parali. Ramdas had died in 1681 and, after his 
death, Sambhaji had erected on the summit of Parali a shrine in his 
honour. He had also allotted money for an iitsav or religious festival, 
from the first to the tenth of the dark half of the Hindu month of 
Magh, in remembrance of the saint’s death. The conduct ol the 
festival he had assigned to Akka, a child widow, whom Ramdas had 
taken as a disciple. Akka received the prince and led him to the 
shrine, where lay exposed for worship the sandals worn by the saint. 
Beneath them Rajaram prayed to the dead man’s spirit to give him 
counsel no less precious than that which during his life he had given 
to the great king. Here again, so it is said, flowers fell on the prince 
as a token that his prayer had been heard. Akka picked them up and 
put them with a coco-nut into Rajaram’s hands. Sure now of the 
goddess’ help and the saint’s advice, the prince bent all his energies 
to the task before him.' 


CHAPTER XX 

THE GREAT MOGHUL OFFENSIVE 

THE CAPTURE OF RAYGAD AND THE FLIGHT OF RAJARAM 

A.D. 1689 TO 1690 

Upox Sambhaji’s death the emperor regarded the conquest of the 
Deccan as all but completed. He discharged numbers of his Hindu 
soldiers, who at once flocked round Rajaram’s standard. Nevertheless 
Aurangzib did not mean to return to Delhi until Raygad had fallen. 
He sent Itikad Khan,^ a son of his prime minister Asad Khan, with 
heavy guns and a large army to reduce it. A daring plan occurred 
to the fertile mind of Santaji Ghorpade. The talents of Ramchandra, 
the finance minister, had enabled him to equip an army of forty 
thousand men. This force was under the immediate command of 
Dhanaji Jadav. It was, however, too small to achieve anything in 
open battle against the innumerable battalions of the emperor. So 
Santaji Ghorpade suggested that it should establish itself at Phaltan 
and from that base draw to itself by a series of false attacks the 
attention of the Moghul generals. Santaji himself with a body of 
horse would raid the emperor’s camp at Tulapur, and if possible kill 
Aurangzib in the middle of his army. Dhanaji Jadav approved the 
plan and gave Santaji two thousand troopers with Vithoji Chavan as 

^ Chiinis Bakkar and Ramdas Chariira. The festival to Ramdas begun by 
Sambhaji is still observed. Ramdas died on the 9th of the dark half ol Maeh, 
Shake, 1603. 

® Manuccl, Storia de Mogor, Vol. U. 
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his second-in-command. Vithoji Chavan was the son of one Ranoji 
Chavan, who had long" served under Shivaji. He fel] on field service 
at a place called Ghalmota, leaving a baby son called Vithoji. But the 
Chavans were kinsmen of the house of Ghorpadc and Maloji Ghorpade 
obtained for Vithoji Chavan while still a boy a charge in the army. 
There he won the close friendship of his cousin Santaji and on that 
account was now appointed his lieutenant. 

Santaji and his daring band, starting at dusk, kept to the hills as 
far as Jejuri, the famous shrine of the god Khandoba. Then 
descending by the Diva pass they rested by day in the woods below 
the hills. .‘■Vt midnight they set out for Tulapur. They had ridden but 
six miles when they met a large body of Sloghul horse. To these 
they explained that they were a body of Maratha cavalry, furnished 
by the Shirke nobles, many of whom had, after the failure of their 
plot, taken service under Aurangzib. Allowed to pass on, they met 
no further obstacle, and in the early dawn reached the imperial camp. 
Slipping through the sleeping sentries, they made a sudden rush at 
the emperor’s tent. They cut the tent ropes and killed everyone 
inside. Luckily for Aurangzib, he was sleeping elsewhere, but the 
Marathas cut the gold tops off his tent poles and carried them away 
in triumph. Santaji Ghorpade was too prudent to return by the road 
he had come. He fell back on Sinhgad, then held for the young king 
by Sidoji Gujar, a son of Prataprao Gujar. He stayed in Sinhgad 
for two days. Then leaving there his wounded, he took his troopers 
down the Bhor ghat and falling upon the rear of Itikad’s army round 
Raygad, carried off five of the imperial war elephants. With this 
booty Santaji Ghorpade presented himself before Rajaram at Panhala. 
Rajaram distributed to the successful commander and his officers rich 
clothes and titles. To Santaji Ghorpade he gave the title of 
Mamlakatmadar, to his brothers Bahirji and Maloji Ghorpade the 
titles of Hindurao and Amir ul Umra. Vithoji Chavan was styled 
Himat Bahadur. Lastly, prompted by Ramachandra Bavdekar, the 
regent appointed Santaji Ghorpade commander-in-chief in the place 
of the gallant Hambirrao Mohite. This raid had great indirect 
consequences. The raiders, it is true, failed to compass Aurangzib’s 
death, their chief object. But the gain in the army’s morale was 
immense and every Maratha soldier from Jinji to Raygad deemed the 
stroke a fortunate beginning to King Shivaji’s reign. While these 
honours were being distributed at Panhala, Dhanaji Jadav with the 
main army repulsed an attack on his position at Phaltan and with 
some of the enemy’s captured guns rejoined Santaji Ghorpadc at 
Panhala. There he received the title of Jaysingrao, or Lion of Victory. 

Unhappily this success was soon overshadowed by a terrible 
calamity, namely the capture of Raygad, together with King Shivaji 
and his mother Yesubai. Determined at all costs to take Raygad, 
the emperor continued to send reinforcements to Itikad Khan who 
was soon able to invest Panhala as well. Rajaram, who was in Panhala, 
slipped just as his father had done through the besieging lines and 
fled to Vishalgad. But fresh reinforcements enabled Itikad Khan to 
invest Vishalgad also and so prevent Rajaram from making any 
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further efforts to harass the. besiegers of Raygad. The great pre- 
ponderance of the Moghul forces and the vigour with which the siege 
was conducted, affected the spirit of the defenders. At the same time 
Itikad Khan sent messages to Yesubai that, if the fortress surrendered, 
he would guarantee her safety and that of her son. Yesubai, still 
uncertain whether or not to yield, made Itikad Khan swear on the 
Koran that he would protect her and Shivaji against the cruelty of 
the emperor. Itikad Khan did so. But before Yesubai could 
surrender Raygad, she was forestalled the military governor, 
Suryaji Pisal. He had, or pretended to have, claims to be deshmukb 
or hereditary revenue officer of Wai. He sent word to Itikad Khan 
that if he promised to get him made deshmukh he would throw open 
the gates of Raygad. Itikad Khan gave his promise and secured the 
fortress (October 19, 1689).^ He kept his word both to Yesubai and 
to Suryaji Pisal. The latter Itikad Khan took to the emperor; and 
asked him to give Suryaji Pisal the price of his treachery. Aurangzib 
received him graciously but insisted upon his adopting Islam. Suryaji 
did so, and was made deshtnukh of Wai; but he lived to regret his 
' infamy. Eighteen years later Shahu returned from Delhi. One of 
his first acts was to put to death Suryaji Pisal and several of his 
family in revenge for the long captivity which he had himself endured.A 
The sworn faith of Itikad Khan would hardly have shielded Yesubai 
and her son had she not found a friend in the emperor’s second daughter 
Zinatunnissa. Between the death of Shah Jehan and her own death 
•in September 1681, Aurangzib’s sister, Jahanara, had been the first 
lady at court. She controlled the emperor’s seraglio and bore the 
title of Begam Sahib, or the Princess Royal. On her demise the 
emperor appointed to the vacant post his second daughter Zinatunnissa, 
who had never married. Zinatunnissa greeted Yesubai as a sister and 
adopted prince Shivaji as^ her son. The Maratha chroniclers love to 
repeat a strange explanation of her kindly conduct. In 1666 she had 
^ seen Shivaji’s gallant bearing in the imperial hall at Agra 
arid from that time on had conceived a regard for the Maratha leader. 
Afterwards when Sambhaji asked for her hand as the price of his 
apostasy, she treated the rcquc.st as a genuine offer of marriage and 
hereafter deemecHier fa.th plighted to the dead king. In memory of 
lum she treated \esubai as her co-wife and Shivaji as her own child. 
Howevei this may be, her help proved of the utmost service to the 
young king. _ The emperor wished to convert the boy to Islam, but on 
Zinatunnissa s entreaty agreed to accept in his place Khandoji Gujar ■’ 
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a son of Prataprao Gujar who, to save his master’s religion, offered 
himself as a convert. Thereafter the emperor looked with a kindly 
eye on his enemy’s son whom he called Sahu, or the good one, as 
opposed to his grandfather and father whom he always abused as 
thieves and robbers. This nickname Sahu, pronounced Shahu, the 
young king afterwards adopted as his royal title. ‘ 

On the capture of Raygad all that remained of Shivaji’s treasure, 
all the records of the Maratha government, the royal horses and 
elephants with their state trappings and the golden throne made by 
the great king for his coronation, fell into Itikad Khan’s hands. So 
did a mistress of Sambhaji and his natural son Madansing. As a 
reward for this splendid success Itikad Khan was given the title of 
Zulfikar Khan and ordered to reduce Panhala. The Maratha com- 
mandant was Ghatge of Kagal, the ancestor of both the present chiefs 
of that name. He made a gallant defence. He repulsed numerous 
assaults and, so the tale runs, he once made so terrible a slaughter 
of the storming party that he was able to make a platform of their 
heads and fire cannon from it into the Moghul trenches. At last the 
emperor with large reinforcements joined Zulfikar Khan. Ghatge 
wrote to Ramchandra Bavdekar for help. But the Finance Minister 
had no troops to send him and advised his surrender on the best 
terms he could get. On receiving this message Ghatge opened 
negotiations with the emperor. Aurangzib, weary of the siege, ofl’ered 
to confirm Ghatge as chief of Kagal and to give him a post on the 
imperial staff with the title of Sarjerao. Ghatge accepted the offer 
and surrendered the fort; but to convince the regent that he meant 
on the first chance to return to his allegiance, he sent to Jinji his 
brothers with all his valuables and personal effects. The fall of Mira] 
followed shortly on the fall of Panhala (April 1690). 

In his stronghold of Vishalgad, Rajaram had foreseen that as soon 
as Panhala fell the emperor would lead his entire army to the siege 
of the former fortress. Thus to stay at Vishalgad was merely to 
court capture and a cruel death. He held a council of his chief officers 
and told them that the time had come to carry out the great king’s 
strategic plan and, leaving Maharashtra, to fall back on Jinji. That 
fortress would be defended to the last, while the field army would 
strike blow after blow at the long line of the emperor’s communications. 
Ramchandra Bavdekar would remain in the western Deccan to organize 
such resistance as was still possible. It was a momentous occasion. 
To realize the desperate character of the regent’s plan, the reader 
must imagine for a moment that the French army had been beaten 
on the Marne and that the French government had decided to evacuate 
France and withdraw to Gibraltar, leaving bands of fraucs-iireitrs to 
harass, as best they could, the German communications. An even 
closer parallel will perhaps be found in the retreat of the Servian army 


^ Mr. Rajwade has tried, unsuccessfully as I think, to refute this story and to 
prove that the word Shahu is a corruption of Sbahaji, the boy’s real name. But 
in an extant Sanad given by Shahu in 1710 the king is referred to as Shivnarpati. 
His name, therefore, could never have been Sbahaji. 
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to Corfu and its subsequent advance from Salonika. The Maratha 
chiefs hesitated, as well they might even though Rajaram’s plan had 
been handed down to him by Shivaji himself. Finally it was settled 
that the garrisons of Vishalgad and of such other strong places as 
still held out for the king should be left to defend them. Rajaram and 
his chief officers should split up into small groups and, disguised as 
religious pilgrims, go on foot from Vishalgad to Jinji. Ahead of them 
went runners to warn the viceroy Harji Mahadik and Nilo Pingle, 
Moro Pingle’s son and now Harji Mahadik’s lieutenant, of their 
coming, so that they could send bodies of cavalry to meet them 
when they reached their neighbourhood. One night Rajaram with 
Santaji Ghorpade, Dhanaji Jadav, Khanderao Dabhade, Pralhad 
Niraji and Khando Ballal Chitnis, all dressed as Lingayat pilgrims,’ 
left Vishalgad fort. They clung as long as they could to the Sahyadn 
hills. Going due south they halted at Sonda. Thence they went to 
Bednur where the rani, a feudatory of the Maratha king, w’elcomed 
the fugitives. But the news of Rajaram’s flight had reacSed the ears 
of the emperor. All the imperial officers in southern India were warned 
and their vigilance commanded. Some of the groups were surprised 
and killed. Rajaram and his party reached Bangalore safely. This 
plaM, as I have already mentioned, had fallen into Moghul hands 
during the dispute between Harji MaJiadik and Keshav Pingle ; and a 
close watch was kept for the Maratha fugitives. The royal party 
halted at the rest house. There Rajaram’s servants began to wash 
their master’s feet. One servant poured water over them, another 
brought a towel and got ready to dry them. The deference paid by 
these servants to Rajaram, so inconsistent with the equality of 
pilgrims, aroused the suspicions of some other travellers. They spoke 
Kanarcse and began in their own tongue to discuss the incident and 
the possibility that the party were political fugitives. In the end they 
resolved to go to the fort and tell the Musulman commandant their 
suspicions. Happily, one of Rajaram’s comrades understood Kanarese 
and, when the travellers left the rest-house, he informed the reg'ent 
and his companions of their peril. The devoted loyalty of Khando 
Ballal Chitnis found a way of escape. The regent, he said, Santaji 
Ghorpade, Dhanaji Jadav and Khanderao Dabhade should go by one 
route; Pralh.ad Niraji and one or two others should go by another 
route. He, one Parasnis and the regent’s .servants would star behind 
and stoutly maintain their character as pilgrims. When they had 
baffled the enquiries of the imperial officers, they would all meet at a 
given spot. The generous offer of Khando Ballal was accepted and 
the regent and Pralhad Niraji left by different wa)’s. An hour or two 
later the commandant of the fort with a band of armed men came to 
the rest-house and, seizing Khando Ballal and the servants, began 
sharply to question them. Khando Ballal, with an assurance' as 
admirable as his devotion, pleaded that he and the three or four men 
with him were poor pilgrims to Rameshwaram.’’ The others who had 


* aiPnifsaliar^ disgidsed as i.e,, cloth-sellers. 
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^ were chance acquaintances made on the road. As their destination 
|f|[S different, they had now taken a different path. The commandant 
Still doubted and had Khando Ballal and his companions flogged and 
then made them stand in the sun with stones on their heads. Finally 
he had bags full of hot ashes tied over their faces. Neither pain nor 
fear extorted anything from the pilgrims. The commandant began 
to think that their tale might be true. He threw them into prison. 
There they refused food on the plea that as pilgrims they could not 
!Stt.in confinement. Convinced at last of the truth of their plea, he 
let them all go. In a few days they caught up the regent and the 
rest of the fugitives. From Bangalore onwards no further mishap befell 
them. Near Jinji they met a Maralha force led by Harji Mahadik and 
Nilo Pingle. The viceroy greeted the regent with every mark of 
respect and escorted him with great pomp and ceremony to Jinji, 
which now became the new capital of the Marathas (April 1690).’ 


CHAPTER XXI 

THE GREAT MOGHUL OFFENSIVE 

THE SIEGE OF JINJI 
A.D. 1690 TO 1698 

The emperor had hoped that the presence in his camp of the young 
King Shivaji, or Shahu as I shall hereafter call him, would spin the 
Marathas into factions. But his hopes were frustrated by the 
generosity of Yesubai and the loyalty of Rajaram. After Shahu’s 
capture, Rajaram refused to sit on the state throne but presided at the 
meetings of his council, seated only on a village cot. He acted thus 
lest talebearers should say to the captive king that his uncle had 
usurped his throne. At Jinji, however, he received a letter from 
Yesubai, urging him to assume the insignia of royalty and so leave 
no loophole to those who might, on the ground that their king was a 
prisoner, decline to fight for the Maratha cause. Rajaiam followed 
■her advice. But at the same time he publicly announced that he would 
reign onlj so long as the rightful king lay in prison. 

Having assumed the royal insignia, Rajaram appointed the eight 
ministers required by Shivaji ’s constitution. 

1. As Peshwa, or Prime Minister, he appointed Nilo Moro 
Pingle, the son of Moro Pingle. 

2. He appointed as Amatya, or Finance Minister, Janardan 
Hanmante, the son of Raghunath Hanmante,” the former 
viccro\ of Jinji, who had so manfully warned Sambhaji against 
evil deeds and evil counsellors. Ramchandra Bavdekar who had 
held that office both under Shivaji and Sambhaji, was relieved 


^ Paper 347 in Rajwade, Alarathi Itihasanchi Sadhane, Volume XV is dated 
April 1690. It contains the news of Rajaram’s arrival at Jinji. 

® See Appendix. 
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of it and created viceroy ’^of Maharashtra with the title of 
Hakumal Panha, which implied that within the viceroyalty his 
powers were equal to the kingVs. 

3 . The Pant Sachiv, or A'ccountant-Gcneral, was Shankar- 
Malhar Nargundkar. 

4 . The post of Maniri, or Hojne Member, was conferred on 
Shamjirao Pindc. 

5 . The office of Siimant, or Foreign Minister, was given to 
Mahadji Gadadhar. 

6. Shrikaracharya Kalkavkar was ma3e'i*’anciifiUt#‘-aHrf^iven 
charge of all ecclesiastical matters. 

7 . The post of Sarnyayadish, or Chief Justice, was bestowed 
on Niraji Ravaji. 

8. The post of Senapati, or Commander-in-Chief, was given to 
Santaji Ghorpade. He had already been appointed to the chief 
command by Rajaram. But he had in the interval been guilty of 
gross insubordination. He had been ordered by Ramchandra 
Ravdekar to raise the siege of Panhala. But, leaving Panhala to 
Its fate, he had swept along the valley of the Timgabhadra and 
finally occupied Gooty. His intention was to create a sanctuary 
for himself in case Jinji fell. As a punishment for this dis- 
obedience, Ramchandra Bavdekar summarily degraded Santaji 
from his high office and gave it to Mahadji Pansatnbal, a brave 
but old and unenterprising soldier. He had since died and 
Rajaram restored Santaji Ghorpade to his former command. 
Wone of the eight seats m council was given to Pralhad Niraji,. 
but Kajaram had not forgotten his eminent merits. He created 
especially for him the office of Pratinidhi or the king’s mirror 
and gave him a precedence superior to seven of the eight 
ministers and equal to that of the Peshwa himself. 

Having thus formed his cabinet, Rajaram bestowed a number 
M offices and dignities' and sent messengers throughout 

ffis safe arrival at Jinji and his assumption 

of the r r h "" "7" u and the establishment 

o the monarchy gave fresh vigour to Ramchandra Bavdekar and 

mvfll ®*™88ling in Maharashtra for the 

royal cause. Ramchandra had less difficult) in collecting revenue and 
in Ob aining supplies. His chief task now\vas the rcoyaffi^iL of 
the Maratha aiim. Us hcadquartei s wcic parth at Jinfi and nartlv 
snw'r country between was overrun by Hindu 

le s of all castes,^ deserters from Sambhaji, troopers discharged 
from the imperial service, or the remnants of the old armies of Bllannr 
and Golconda. They caused some losses to the MoghuLs but far 
greater losses to the peasantry, and b\ nJunderino- 

in the name of the Maratha ^king were makffieffif na^^^ 

Marathas hateful all over souther^ India ® 

to frecbocer, two brothel BabS' an?!., ™TBC""”Th°' 
a once been captains ui Shivaji’s service but had^turned marauderl^ 

' They are given at length in C/«V«k BaMar. 
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fey harried the Moghul posts with merciless perseverance. As 
^nd their followers carried no weapons but spears, the word 
fat, or spear rule, came into use to designate the depredations 
ee lances. Ramchandra Bavdekar managed to attach the two 
lers to the royal cause. Other bandits were hunted down by 
taji Ghorpade, who gave them the choice of death or enrolment 
pj Rajaram’s army. 

5 The emperor halted for a time between two opinions, namely, 
l^fii^ther he should remain in the Deccan until he had conquered it foil 
fort, or whether he should follow Rajaram to Jinji. The wisest 
;qburse would probably have been at once to besiege Jinji, but had 
fhfi done so, the whole Deccan would again have burst into flame. 
jOn the other hand, if he left Rajaram alone in Jinji, the king would 
•soon conquer the whole rich eastern seaboard and make Jinji an 
^pregnable stronghold. The choice was a difficult one. The emperor 
an the end decided to continue the subjugation of the Deccan, but 
^ the same time to send a small force to keep Rajaram in check 
Until the emperor could engage him with his mam army. This scheme 
njght have succeeded but for the activity of Santaji Ghorpade and 
■Dhanaji Jadav. These enterprising commanders, aided by Pralhad 
iliraji, soon collected fresh bodies of troops and raised them to a high 
•State of efficiency. When the Moghul force appeared that was to keep 
check Rajaram, Santaji Ghorpade and Dhanaji Jadav at once 
’^ttacked and destroyed it. 

5 ^>,Relieved of immediate danger, Rajaram resolved to send for his 
^ves from Vishalgad to Jinji. Since his flight he had been living 
^th a mistress called Sagunabai, by whom he had a natural son 
mterwards well known as Raja Kama. But Yesubai in one of her 
peters from the Moghul camp urged him to send for his family. If 
himself led an irregular life, he could not restore to the army the 
^^dpline which it needed. It was impossible that the royal ladies 
■itould travel across all southern India, overrun as it was by soldiers 
^d free lances. Tarabai, moreover, had recently given birth to 
a son named Shivaji.' It was therefore resolved to send them by 
sea. The three queens, Tarabai, Rajasbai and Ambikabai, in charge 
of Visaji Prabhu, shipped at Yeshwantgad on the Konkan coast 
and, doubling Ranicshwaram, landed near Pondicherry, whence they 
went by land to Jinji. There m 1693 Rajasbai ga've birth to a son 
named Sambhaji and Ambikabai to a daughter ivho died a few days 
later. 


In the meantime fortune had smiled but coldly on the emperor’s 
operations in the Deccan. The effect of Ramchandra Bavdekar’ s 
vigorous viceroyally and of the successes and reorganization at Jinji 
was seen in the gallant defences of the Maratha strongholds. In the 
cold weather of 1691 the emperor, it is true, reduced Sinhgad and 
Purandar, bat his cvciy movement was harassed by the Maratha 
horse. After they had destroyed the detachment sent against Jinji, 
Rajaram sent Santaji Ghorpade and Dhanaji Jadav to command the 


14 


Shiva]i, Tarabai's son, was born early in 1691. 
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Maratha forces in the Deccan. Sanlaji Ghorpade first surprised tht 
Moghul garrison at Wai. He soon followed up this success by the 
recapture of Miraj fort. .At the same time Rajaram distributed among 
his nobles large grants of land formerly occupied by Shivaji but now 
in the possession of tlie emperor. Those grants encouraged the 
IVlaratha leaders to equip troops at their own expense and with them to 
establish strong places in the midst of the Moghul possessions. Bands 
of ilarathas appeared in Khandesh, south Gujerat, the Central 
Provinces and the country now known a.s the Nizam’s Dominions to 
enforce grants bestowed at Jinji. Patankar established himself m 
the valley of Patau and levied chauth and sardeshmukhi, all round 
Wai and Karhad. Pawar ravaged the Central Provinces so success- 
fully that Rajaram conferred on him the title of Vishwasriio, oi the 
Man of Trust. Atole plundered the valley of the Godavari. .\t the 
same time Ramchandra Bavdekar raised large levies from the 
dhangars, or shepherds, of the western hills, with which he reloolv a 
number of Deccan walled villages. At last the emperor saw that so 
long as any member of Shivaji’s house remained at large, his plans 
of conquest would never be realized. He therefore sent a considti- 


able army under Zulfikar Khan to besiege Jinji. The Marathas, aware 
of his coming, tried to bar his passage. But Zulfikar Khan was a 
skilful commander. Defeating the Marathas he continued his maich 
towards Jinji. On the way he look several fortified places and at last 
sat down before the Maratha capital (1691). 

Zulfikar Khan’s forces were not large enough to invest Jinji and 
1i was too strong to be battered down by the Moghul artillery. 
Indeed from the first ho must have perceived that the capture of that 
fortress svas beyond his resources, for he soon entered into a compact 
With the garrison that there should be no real hostilities between them. 
His object seems to have been the foundation of an independent 
kingdom on the death of the aged emperor. The regent readily 
accepted and observed the compact, since it allowed him to send the 
bulk of his garrison as reinforcements to the Deccan. 

In the year 1G92 the recapture of Rajgad and Panhala were the 
most important Maratha successes. As it will be remembered, the 
great king had in 1617‘ fortified a hill called Morbad and had 
changed its name to Rajgad. During the monsoon of 1688 it had 
been taken by the Moghuls and one Abu Khair Khan was appointed 
Its commandant. The fort was a very strong one, hardly less so than 
Purandar or Sinhgad, and probably on that account had only a slender 
garrison. Sudcl^ily a Maratha lorce appeared before it and demanded 
Its surrender. Firoz Jang had received intelligence of the Maratha 
niovements and at once detached a large contingent to relieve Abu 
Khair. It came too late, for the fortress had already been betrayed 
by the craven fears c.f its governor. Dreading an assault in tvhich 
he nught have perished, he had surrendered the fortress on the 
™n^uct for himself, his family and his property 
The jMaratha eencial gave him a pass through his lines and proceeded 


* See p. 22. 
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I ipy Kajgad. But his soldiers, less scrupulous than their master, 
i Abu Khair of his money and clothes, and his women of their 
ry. In this plight he met Firoz Jang’s relieving column. The 
ir, justly incensed, dismissed him from the army and ordered 
go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. The successful Maratha leader 
lankar Narayan Gandekar. He was the son of Naro Mukund, 
editary kulkarni, or village accountant, of Gandapur. He took 
as a clerk under Moro Pinglc and afterwards under 
andra Bavdekar. In 1692 the viceroy oidered him to raise a 
)f Mawal infantry. This he did with such success that he was 
[_to surprise Rajgad. My readers will be interested to learn 
; was the ancestor of that loyal nobleman H. H. the Pant 
of Bhor. 

captor of Panhala was another clerk in the service of 
andra Bavdekar. The story runs that in Kinhai, a small village 
Wai taluka, lived a pious Deshasth Brahman named Krishna]!. 
5 a devout worshipper of the goddess Parvati and yearly used 
Aundh, where she had an ancient temple. As the years passed 
grew too old for the journey, he prayed to Parvati in her 
at Aundh to come and stay near him at Kinhai. That night 
Idess appeared in a dream to Krishnaji and promised to follow 
Kinhai provided that on the way he did not turn round to look 
Krishnaji promised ; and when he awoke he started to walk 
I Kinhai. As he went, the goddess followed him. He did not 
ck until he reached the top of some hills. Overcome by fatigue 
dbwn and without thinking looked back the way he had come, 
ly the goddess changed her form to that of a RIaratha woman, 
hanced that just then a bania came up driving a bullock-cart 
ith bags of sugar. The disguised goddess asked him what he 
his bags. He replied that they were full of salt. He went on 
f, but on reaching home found that the sugar actually had 
1 to salt. In the meantime Krishnaji rose and resumed his 
;inarcn. But the goddess no longer followed him. Hearing at Kinhai 
’of the bania’s misfortune, he knew that the Maratha woman must 
Have been Parvati and both returned to the spot where they had seen 
her. The bania prayed fervently to the goddess. She relented and 
turned his bags of salt back into sugar. Krishnaji, feeling sure that 
Parvati would not go beyond the spot where he had looked back, 
built on it a temple with a wall round it and called it Sakhargad, or 
the Fort of Sugar. There he dwelt until his death. His piety was 
rewarded by the birth of a son called Trimbak who, as his lather had 
done, spent his life in Parvati’s service. Trimbak had two sons 
Madhavrao and Parashuram. In 1674 when in his fifteenth year, 
Parashuram enteied as a lowly-paid clerk the service of Nilo Sondev. 
There he became the close friend of Nilo Sondev’s son Ramchandra 
Nilkanth. He rose in time to "be the latter’s confidential secretary. 
Afterwards he leceivcd a military command and distinguished himself 
by the escalade of Panhala. For this and many subsequent feats of 
arms Rajaram honoured him with the title of Shamsher Bahadur, or 
the Samson of Bravery. This gallant soldier w'as the ancestor pf that 
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admirable artist and courtly gentleman, the Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of 
Aundh.* 

In 1693 Ihe Marathas destroyed or captured a number of detach- 
ments. Several of these actions have been graphically described bv 
Khafi Khan. In turn Santaji Ghorpade captured and held to ransom 
Ismail Khan, Rustam Khan, Ali Mardan Khan and Jannisar Khan. 
According to the Musulman histoiian, so great was the terror of his 
name ‘that there was no imperial amir bold enough to resist him, and 
every loss he inflicted made the imperial forces quake.’ The emperor 
was at his wits’ end and said in public that ‘the creature could do 
nothing, for everything was in the hands of God. ’ After this confcs-.ion 
of impotence he decided to relieve Zulfikar Khan of his command 
in front of Jinji. This he did in the cold weather of 1693 and ordered 
Zulfikar Khan to serve -under his youngest son. Prince Kam Baksh, 
whom he sent there with a fresh army. The veteran general was 
infuriated at his supersession. Although he and his staff went out 
with all respect to receive the prince, he did his utmost to frustiate 
his plans and to inflame against him the minds of his brother ofliceis. 
He was especially successful in exciting against Kam Baksh, Jamdat- 
ul-MuIk, who was in charge of the civil government of the" surrounding 
country, and Nasrat Jang, whose duty it was to collect the revenue. 
They declined to recognize the authority of the prince and look upon 
themselves to reprimand him for some youthful indiscretion. Kam 
Baksh appealed to the emperor, but he was too deeply engaged in 
the Deccan to enforce discipline in the Jinji army. 

As may be guessed, the Moghul arms made no progress during the 
quarrels of the commanders. The siege dragged on through 1694 
and 1695. The garrison made spirited sorties, destroying the trenches 
and the outposts, while Santaji Ghorpade held the roads by which the 
imperial convoys sought to reach the besiegers. So feeble at last did 
the investing army become, that the Maratha commanders resolved 
to raise the siege. According to the Maratha chronicler,^ the Maratha 
forces numbered at this time nearly a hundred thousand. Of these 
ten^ thousand were with Rajaram in Jinji. Twenty thousand were 
actively opposing the imperial troops in the western Deccan. The 
remainder were divided into three main divisions each of twenty 
thousand commanded respectively by Santaji Ghorpade, Parsoji 
Bhosle, honoured by the appellation of Sena Sahib, or Lord of the 
Army, and Smdojirao Nimbalkar, to whom Rajaiam had given the title 
of .Var Lashkar, or Chief of the Forces. Lastly, ten thousand men 
formed a flying column under Dhanaji Jadav. 

On hearing of the Maratha advance, Prince Kam Baksh ordered 
his detached posts to fall back on the besieging army. This order 
was easier to give th^an to execute. Those nearest the prince’s 
ea quar ers reac ed them safely. But those at a distance were not 

u* Sakharqacl under the name of 
title oSZ ras Sakhargad. Parashuram received the 

* ('Minis Bakkar. 
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'’so fortunate and suffered severely on the march. A detachment under 
^the command of one Ismail Khan^ was first attacked by Dhanaji Jadav. 
for some time the Moghul commander maintained a running fight. 
At last he took refuge in a walled village called Kokar Khan. The 
g,ttle ceased during the night. Next morning Ismail Khan tried to 
nue his march. But he was brought to bay and forced to 
nder with his whole command. Santaji Ghoipade moved further 
Sir. At Caveripak on the Palar river, twenty miles north of 
' lay a Moghul division under Ali Mardan Khan. Santaji Ghor- 
Sj^^ecided to destroy it before attacking the prince’s mam army.® 
^id'ardan Khan, unused to Maratha warfare, moved out to meet 
ciehemy. At a critical moment in the fight some new levies that he 
Ij raised deserted. He at once ordered a retreat on Jinji. He was 
YStirrounded and his division, with its entire transport, arms and 
'nent fell into the hands of the Marathas. 

I&ving thus cleared their flanks, the Maratha commanders moved 
ds Jinji. By this time the prince, exasperated by the insubordina- 
Zulfikar Khan and his confederates, had in turn begun to 
to Rajaram’s envoys. They assured him that the emperor was 
[ie point of death and that if Kam Baksh would but join Rajaram, 
nMaratha armies would secure him the succession to the imperial 
^ne. The assurances of the envoys were confirmed by the rumours 
phe gossip of the camp, and Kam Baksh agreed to desert with 
ops upon whom he could most confidently rely. Fortunately 
life emperor he had shortly before sent his prime minister, Asad 
Zulfikar Khan’s father, to report on the progress of the siege. 
Ipame to hear of the plot and informed his son. They kept a 
III watch on the prince’s movements. One night they noticed 
psnal preparations in his quarters. At the same time the garrison 
Hied vigorously against other parts of the Moghul lines. Certain 
^ the prince was about to betray his father, they went to his tents 
asked the cause of his preparations. He replied vaguely that he 
ected a night attack and was getting ready to meet it. Asad 
llan assured him that his information was faulty and sternly directed 
him to countermand his order. The prince, seeing that his treachery 
had been detected, sullenly obeyed. In the night Zulfikar Khan 
brought from another part of the siege works a large body of loyal 
troops and massed them round Kam Baksh’s quarters. Next morning 
Asad Khan and Zulfikar Khan went on elephants inside the prince’s 
zenana and seeing his person, imprisoned him in the fort of 
Bhindwasni, better known under its English corruption Wandiwash. 

While Zulfikar Khan was trying to restore order in the imperial 
camp, Santaji Ghorpade ceaselessly attacked it from without. In no 
long time the besieging army was itself besieged and forced to enter 
into a truce with the garrison. The terms were that Zulfikar Khan 
should retire unmolested to Wandiwash and await further orders 
from the emperor. Both Asad Khan and Santaji Ghorpade opposed 
the truce. The latter was confident that in its present state he could 


^ Scott, Deccan, Vol, II, p. 87. 


* Ibid., p. 
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take or destroy the entire investing: army. But Rajaram hoped that 
the aged emperor would at last make peace and release Shahu. \safl 
Khan did not wish to cease hostilities without the emperor’s order>., 
but while he was trying to win over to his own views Zulfikar Khan, 
the imperial artillery mutinied and forced on him the acceptance of 
the armistice (1696). 

When the emperor learned that the siege of Jinji had been raised, 
he indignantly summoned to his presence both Asad Khan and the 
prince, and reprimanded Asad Khan severely. The prince he 
pretended to pardon, but sometime later* ordered his strict confine- 
ment. He sent Zulfikar Khan reinforcements and commanded him to 
renew the siege. The truce had already been broken. Santaji 
Ghorpadc, who had strongly opposed it, was determined to intcipret 
it strictly. He made no attack on the retreating Moghul army. But 
when it had reached Wandiwash he deemed himself freed from his 
obligations. Hearing that a Moghul force under Kasim Khan, tlie 
governor of the Bijapur Carnatic,* was escorting a quantity of supplies 
to Wandiwash, he resolved to intercept it. Ghorpade came up with 
the convoy near Caveripak on the Palar river. Kasim Khan took 
shelter behind its walls. Zulfikar Khan, hearing of his straits, 
marched to his relief and escorted him safely to Wandiwash. Santaji 
Ghorpade, baulked of his prey, attacked and took a number of forts 
with their Moghul garrisons. Zulfikar Khan at once turned back, 
retook the forts and entering Tanjore took from Shahaji, Vyankoji’s 
son, a large indemnity. Returning northwards, he led out his army 
from Wandiwash and renewed the siege of Jinji. Unable to cope with 
Zulfikar Khan’s military skill and the large forces at his disposal, 
Santaji Ghorpade entered the southern province of Bijapur. ' The 
emperor ordered Kasim Khan to intercept him. His recent successful 
revictualling of the Moghul army had turned Kasim Khan’s head. 
Near Dudheri fort, twenty-five miles north-east of Chitaldroog. he 
allowed his advance guard to be surprised. He hastened to their help, 
but was soon himself surrounded. All that day he fought and passed 
the night under arms. After a three days’ battle he was driven into 
Dudheri fort, which Santaji at once invested. The siege lasted a 
month and the Musulman soldiers lived on the flesh of their horses 
and baggage camels. The Hindus starved or deserted. At last Kasim 
Khan poisoned hjmself, and his sccond-in-command Rohulla Khan 
opened negoti.ntions with the besieging force. Santaji Ghorpade, who 
had no wish to be encumbered with prisoners, demanded and obtained 
a promise of seven lakhs of rupees as ransom. He let the officers 
take with them their horses and clothes. The soldiers he let take 
such effects as they could carry. The guns, treasure and transport 
were the spoils of war. 

Santaji Ghorpade had no sooner dispersed Kasim Khan’s army 
than he heard of a large Moghul force under Himat Khan advancing 


^ Scott, Deccan, Vol. II, p. 94. 

® The Bijapur Carnatic was the southern part of the old Bijapur kinedom. 
’ Scott, Deccan, Vol. 11, p. 91. j a 
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speed to Kasim Khan’s relief. Rajaram and the Jinji garrison 
t "skilfully delayed its advance, until the other Moghul force had 
rendered harmless. He then let it proceed to its destruction, 
iji divided his army into two. One division attacked Himat Khan 
i^en, as if beaten, retieated into a forest where the second 
□n was concealed. Himat Khan followed blindlj into the forest 
by which Santaji had fled. When the entire Moghul army was 
jfled in the woods, musketry fire broke out on all sides of them, 
the branches of the trees, from thorn thickets and from 
grass. Himat Khan fell, shot through the head. In a little 
those of his troops who survived surrendered at discretion 

two important successes tempted Santaji Ghorpade to try 
more to relieve Jinji; but Zulfikar Khan went out in person to 
him and severely defeated him some miles to the north of Jinji. 
aji realized that with Zulfikar Khan in sole command of the 
army, it was impossible to raise the siege. By 1687 it had 
ae a blockade and little blood was shed save when Zulfikar 
i’s second-in-command, Daud Khan, from time to time got 
and senselessly assaulted the Maratha outposts.- Nevertheless 
I blockade was a strict one and no supplies entered the beleagured 
It was thus all important, before jinji surrendered from famine, 
Rajaram to a place of safety. About thi'* time, too, the 
ror had sent for and warned Asad Khan that, unless his son 
Kar Khan shortly took Jinji be would be disgraced, and removed 
.his command. Zulfikar Khan was, therefore, anvious to secure 
jScapitulation on almost any terms. The envoy employed was Khando 
Chitnis.” He had been sent by Rajaram to con\ey to the 
roy, Ramachandra Bavdekar, the news of his contemplated escape, 
Mton the way he had been taken and brought before Zulfikar Khan. 
Wb managed to secure a private interview and to communicate to the 
graeral the regent’s wish to escape from the fortress. Zulfikar Khan 
agreed to let the regent do so, if some plan could be conceived by 
which no blame would rest on him. .\t the same time he vigorously 
pressed the siege and it began to look as if Zulfikar Khan would carry 
the defences while Rajaram was still in the town. Khando Ballal was 
at his wits’ end. .\t last he thought of Ganoji and Ramoji Shirke who 
commanded the siege woiks to the south-west of Jinji. They had 
escaped from the Shirke massacre and had taken sen ice with the 
emperor. At first they haughtily refused any assistance. But Khando 
Ballal would not bo rebuffed. He pleaded earnestly Rajaram’s 
innocence and their own kinship to the unhappy Soyarabai, the 
regent’s mother. At last Ganoji and Ramoji Shirke gave w-ay on the 
condition of reccning a grant of the revenues of Dabhol in the 
Konkan. They in turn w on over certain officers of the Mohite clan, to 
which Rajaram's eldest wife Tarabai belonged. Another helper was 


* Kkafi Khan ; Elliott and Dowson, Vol. VII, p. 355 ; Scott, Deccan, p. 9S 

* -WilkSj Historical Sketches of the South of India, Vol. I, p, 133. 

“ Chiinis Bakhar. 
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found in Nagoji Mane. He was the son of one Rataji Mane who had 
held a great command in the Bijapur army, where he had won a hig;h 
reputation for courage. During Rataji’s lifetinne his son. shared with 
bis father the favour of the king of Bijapur. But on Rataji’s death, 
Nagoji quarrelled with the Bijapur court and entered the Delhi 
service. He now commanded five thousand horse opposite the western 
gate of Jinji. 

Khando Ballal’s plan was that Nagoji should make a feigned attack 
on the western gate. In the confusion Rajaram and his attendants 
should escape to the Shirke’s lines. Zulfikar Khan* approved the plan 
and it was carried out. The same night Nagoji Mane attacked the 
western gate and Rajaram fled to his kinsmen’s camp. Next morning 
the Shirkes pretended to go on a hunting expedition. With them 
they took the regent and his attendants disguised as huntsmen, 
Out of sight of the Moghul army they galloped to a spot 
fifteen miles away where a large Maratha force commanded by 
Dhanaji Jadav waited for the fugitive. Dhanaji took charge of 
Rajaram’s person and escorted him to Vellore.® There Santaji 
Ghorpade joined them with his division and after some skirmishes 
with Moghul horse, the regent reached Vishalgad in December 1G07.’ 
On Rajaram’s flight, Harji Mahadik’.? son took command of the 
garrison. But the vigour of Zulfikar Khan’s attacks soon afterwards 
carried the outer walls. In January 1698, Daud Khan came by chance 
to learn of a path through a small wood up the side of the fortress. 
Sober for the movement, he examined it and without informing Zulfikar 
Kh^^, decided to storm Jinji. He joined with him in the enterprise a 
Rajput chief called Dalpatrao. The garrison thought the assault to 
be only one of Daud Khan’s drunken outbreaks and paid little heed 
to it, Until Dalpatrao had carried the main defences. The garrison 
fled to the citadel. But the Moghul forces now entered the torvn on 
all sides and the citadel surrendered to Zulfikar Khan. As he had 
previously promised to do, he handed over Rajaram’s wives and their 
two sons to the Shirkes, who arranged for their return to the western 
Deccan.* 

So ended the great siege of Jinji (January 1698). Ending as it 
did by the storming of the fortress, it might seem that the emperor had 
been the gainer in the struggle. The contrary, however, was the 
case. By the time Jinji had fallen, its siege had eaten deeply into 
the resources of the empire. The Maratha troops had repeatedly 
snown themselves equal or superior to Moghul armies. The sanctuary 
created by the great king had done its work. The endless chain 
of the Moghul communications had been strained to breaking-point. 
The^ time was at hand when the Maratha counter-offensive might 
begin. 


fv.« f J here that Mr, Sardesai thinks that the evidence is against 

conclusloa^ Zulfikar Khan. I am reluctantly forced to differ from his 

* Wilks, Historical Sketches, p. 133, s jhM 

* Cki/nis Bakhar. . P* Ibid. 



CHAPTER XXII 

She great MOGHUL OFFEXSIVE : THE LVST EFFORT 


THE BEGINNING OF THE MARATHA COUNTER- 
OFFENSIVE 

A.D. 1698 

i 6i the emperor been well advised, he woultl now h.ive m,\do po.icc 
b the Marathas, acknowledged Rajai.am .is kinq ol tlie westetn 
Jeah and Konkan and devoted his remaining _mmis to the 
jugation of Mysore, Travancore, and south-eastern Indi.i. Or 
& stin he might, after making peace, have returneil to Delhi whete 
^presence was urgently needed. Hindustan h.id been drained of 
^m^^alth and of its best blood in the vain attempt to subdue the 
The Rajput princes were wearj- of the wild hills .ind ti.ickless 

I of the Deccan and longed to return to ilieir lands and c.nstles 
asthan. The emperor, too, was in his seventy-ninth \eai and 
rh young for his years was unlit any longer to conduct the 
s Maratha war. Nor would Rajaram have refttsi'd an olTei 
:e. He had lost a considerable treasure in Jinji. The finances 
kingdom were in disorder and Maharashtra, overrun in turn by 
)ghul and Maratha armies, was fast becoming a descit. Asad 
the prime minister, urged Aurangzib to end the necc.in wat 
honourable way he could. But the military party piesscd on 
peror other views. The military chiefs drew largi' s.il.nies .iitd 
landsome profits out of army contracts. They were lollt to enrl 
from which they drew such ample incomes. They st olli cl at the 
n of peace. Was Aurangzib to give up hi.s dailinq sclieinc of 
ring all India in the very hour of its consumm.'ition i* Wete 
idels to deride the crowned saint of Islam in the moment ol 
.^victory? The emperor had, it is true, passed the .allotted span of 
human existence. But was that not a sign that the Almighty was 
prolonging his life that he might win the goal which Asad Khan now 
urged him to abandon? 

The emperor was shrewd enough to guess the motives of the 
military chiefs. But with senile obstinacy he clung to bl,s hope to 
bring, as Alla-ud-din had done, all India beneatli the canopc of Delhi. 
Asad Khan, however, prevailed on him to open negotiations. But the 
loyal Rajaram asked for the liberation of .Sb.thii before he would 
cease operations. The emperor lost his lempei at this not iinre.Tsoii- 
' able demand and gladly made it an excuse to dismiss tudely the 
Maratha envoys. He was confirmed in his views by an event that 
took place about this time, namely, the murder of .Sanlaji Ghorparli^. 
For a long time past there had been a feud between this distinguished 
soldier and Dhanaji Jadav. It began early in Raj.'iram’s reign when 
Santaji Ghorpade was promoted to the chief command in spite of cl.iims 
w'hich to Dhanaji, at any rate, seemed superior. So long as Prn Iliad 
Niraji lived, his high influence and character I'urbfd the pa.ssions 
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of the aflgrj' captains. But in 1697, during the si^e of Jinji, Pralhad 
Niraji had incurred the displeasure of the regent, and brokcn-hc-arttd 
by his rebuke, had gone on a pifgrimage to Pandharpur,^ and had 
committed suicide before the shrine of Krishna. PraJhad Niraji’s 
control removed, Dhanaji Jadav resolved to destroy his rival. .At ihi' 
time Santaji Gborpade at the head of a force numbering tv.enty-five 
thousand men was Jtamped^ some eighteen to twenu- miles south of 
Bijapur. Firoa Jang, with a large body of Moghuls, was advancing 
against him from the north. When still four or five marches away, 
he heard of Dhanaji Jadav’s intentions- He at once pres.sed foruard 
to profit by the quarrels of the Maratha generals. In the ve.ry 
presence of the enemy, Dhanaji Jadav attacked Santaji Ghorpade’s 
force. The latter’s strict discipline and cruel punishments had made 
him unpopular with his officers and men. On a concerted signal the 
bulk 1)1 them deserted to Dhanaji Jadav. Santaji fled alone into the 
we.stern hills followed by Firoz Jang on one side and on the other by 
his own troops and Dhanaji Jadav’s army. He might have e.=caped 
but for the tireless pursuit of Nagoji Mane. A.s will be remembered. 
Nagoji Mane had helped Rajaram to e-Scape from jinji and thereafter 
he had deserted the Moghul cause. He was by birth the deslinnikh, 
or hereditary revenue officer, of Mhaswad and he had a bitter private 
feud with Santaji Ghorpade. As a punishment for some military 
offence, Santaji had ordered Nagoji Mane’s brother to be Irrmipled 
to death by an elephant.* This act Nagoji neither forgot nor forgave. 
When the others gave up the eba-se. Mane relentlessly pursued the 
fitgitive. Santaji, thinking that he had shaken off bi,s enemies, 
dismounted to bathe himself and his horse in a small stream. As he 
bathed, Xagoji Mane and his men came upton him and killed him. 
Mane (;ut off the dead man’s head and, putting it in a bag. tied the 
bag to his saddle, meaning to take it to Dhanaji Jadav. As he rode, 
the bag became unfastened and fell to the ground. It was picked up 
shortly afterwards by some of Firoz Jang’s scouts, who opened it and 
recognized the head as that of Santaji Ghorpade. They carried it back 
to Firoz Jang who sent it by a messenger to Aurangzib. The latter 
was delighted and gave the messenger the title of Khush Khabar 
Khan, or l.ord among the Bearers of Glad Tidings. The head was 
paraded by beat of drum through the army and through several of 
the chief towns of the Deccan. Santaji’s death was a great loss to 
the Maratha cause. For seven years he had been the terror of the 
Moghul armies, and so great was the fear that prevailed among them 
both of him and of Dhanaji Jadav that the Musulman troopers used, 
when their horses refused to drink, to ask them whether they saw the 
face of Santaji or of Dhanaji in the water. 

The emperor, greatly encouraged by the death of this brilliant 
.soldier, devoted himself more zealously than ever to the subjugation 
of the western Deccan. He determined to take one by one the 


® Another account given by Mr. Sardesai mentions that Santaji had killed 
Aantra-j Nimbaikar, Nagoji, Mane’s father-in-law. 
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^^tha forts ; and havings driven the jMaratha troops into the plains, 
^overwhelm them in the open. Had this strategy been adopted 
udier, it might have succeeded. But the imperial troops had been so 
fekened by death and disease, discharges and desertions, that thov 
||,'-.‘not now greatly outnumber the forces of the i-egcnt. Captured 
^ Jesses needed garrisons to hold them, and the creation of garrisons 
l^nt the further diminution of the imperial army. During the siege 
iji the emperor had been compelled, in order to reinforce Zulfikar 
pan, to reduce to a dangerously low number his arm\ in the 
The result was that a number of Deccan forts had passed 
Maratha hands. I have already mentioned the recapture in 
B 93 of Rajgad and Panhala by Shankar Narayan Gandckar and 
ashuram Trimbak. In the following year, 1G93, Shankar Narayan 
R Torna and Rohida close to Rajgad and occupied effectively the 
ntry between these forts. Sidhoji Gujar, the ^Ia^atha sarkhel, or 
took Suvarnadtirg and Vijaydtirg on the Konkan coast. On 
lipji’s death the regent conferred the post and title of sarkhel on 
hoji Angre. The original name of the Angres was Sangpal and 
claimed, apparently w'ith justice, that the\ were of pure Rajput 
pnt. Kanhoji’s father, Tukoji, had been a sailor in the great 
r’s fleet and Kanhoji had from boyhood served in the Maratha 
He captured the Kolaba district from the Abyssinians and in 
of time recovered a large part of the Konkan seaboard, 
"i^ad was retaken by Parashuram Trimbak. After Rajaram’s 
the siege had at first languished, but was afterwards pressed 
vigour. The viceroy evacuated it with ihc regular troops, 
its defence to a body of hillmen. They could not save the 
^ft; but the gallantry of their defence may be judged b) the fact 
at after its fall no less than seven hundred Maratha widows burnt 
^_,_,.iselves as satis. The emperor garrisoned the foil with ^laratha 
fjjScers favourable to his cause under the command of one Krishnaji 
^Tbaskar Pandit.^ The emperor’s choice of a commandant was 
imfortunate. For afterwards Parashuram Trimbak induced Krishnaji 
Bhaskar to admit a Maratha force, which destroyed or won over the 
Moghul garrison. 

To discuss the emperor’s plan of campaign the regent called his 
chief officers to Satara, which at Ramchandra’s ad\ icc he now made 
his residence. It was a momentous council. Kight tears before, 
the regent, then a vouth of high promise, had left his country to the 
care of Ramchandra Bavdekar and had .slipped out into the darkness 
to cross the peninsula in the disguise of a wandering beggar. His 
chances of escape were but few, yet his death or capture meant the 
final extinction of Maratha hopes. Through imminent peril he had 
won his goal and at Jinji had sustained a siege hardly shorter than 
that of Troy with the skill and valour and more than the fortunes of 
Hector. He had created armies, he had planned campaigns, he iiad 
governed distant provinces. Well-nigh unbearable though his burden 

^ The descendants of Krishnaji Pandit are still to be found in Vishalgad State. 
Riyasat I, p. 638. 
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was, he had nobly and worthily borne it. Through an endless 
darkness he had kept alive the flickering flame of his country’s 
independence; and when the emperor thought he had at last crushed 
him for ever, Rajaram had re-appeared in his own kingdom and had 
once again hurled defiance at the northern invader. 

When the council opened, Ramchandra the viceroy, supported by 
his lieutenants Parashuram Trimbak and Shankar Narayan, advanced 
to the regent’s seat. Ramchandra said in a grave, clear voice : ‘During 
your Highness’ absence from Maharashtra, we, so far as our humble 
powers permitted, guarded and administered your possessions. Now, 
with your leave, we return to you your kingdom.’ The regent 
acknowledged the viceroy’s speech by praising the manner in which 
he had discharged the duties of his high office. He lauded the services 
of Atole, Dabhade, Pawar and Patankar and distributed to them and 
to others dresses of honour suited to their rank and achievements. 
He then disclosed to the council his plans. He meant to let the 
emperor wear out his army besieging the Deccan fortresses, while he 
and his lieutenants invaded with large bodies of horse the Moghul 
territories further than they had been invaded for many years. Thus, 
while the emperor was trying to destroy his bases, the Marathas 
would retaliate by destroying his. ‘The enemy’s power is weakened,’ 
concluded Rajaram, ‘our troops no longer fear to meet the emperor’s. 
Our task is reaching its close. By the blessing and merit of my father, 
the divine Shivaji, fortune will crown our efforts with victory.’ He 
then raised Timaji Hanmante, son of Janardanpant Hanmantc, to the 
office of Pratinidhi and appointed Ramchandra Bavdekar to his old 
post of Amatya, or finance minister. 

Both sides were anxious to strike the first blow. But Aurangzib’s 
preparations were hindered by the extraordinary rise of the Bhima 
river. For .some years past he had established his headquarters at 
Bralimapuri. It had been fortified as became the residence of the 
emperor, and his high officers had built themselves costly and 
luxurious houses. In the monsoon of 1699 the Bhima river, which 
flowed past Brahmapuri, rose to an unprecedented height and, over- 
flowing its banks, caused immense loss to the imperial army'. Between 
ten and twelve thousand men perished; vast quantities of horses and 
cattle, tents, arms and equipment were swept away by the raging 
river. In despair the emperor wrote, on scraps of paper, verses from 
the Koran and with his own hand threw them into the water. When 
in due course the Bhima subsided, his courtiers ascribed its fall to 
the holy verses thrown into it. While Aurangzib, Koran in hand, 
was thus battling with the elements, the Maratha counter-offensive 
began. On Santaji Ghorpade’s death, Rajaram had appointed Dhanaji 
Jadav to the chief command. As before, the Maratha army was 
formed into three divisions. Dhanaji Jatav, in addition to his supreme 
command, led one division. Parashuram Trimbak led the second and 
Shankar Narayan led the third. Early in 1699 Rajaram took the 
field with the combined divisions, amounting at least to sixty thousand 
men ; and as the army advanced northwards, it was joined by brigades 
^^der Parsoji Bhosle, the founder of the Bhosle house of Nagpur, 
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ao Nimbalkar, Nemaji Sindia/ and Atole. This mighty force 
towards the Godavari valley. The Moghul garrisons who 
to resist were overwhelmed. Dhanaji Jadav defeated one large 
of imperial troops near Pandharpur. Shankar Narayan cleared 
et contingent under Sarze Khan out of the Poona district. 

the valley of the Godavari, Rajaram publicly proclaimed his 
to levy from it the chaufh and the sardeshmukhi, the taxes of 
ourth and one-tenth which Shivaji had created. Fiom those 
es that could not pay, bonds were taken. From the Godavari 
Rajaram marched into Khandesh and Bcrar, This time he came 
,.as a mere raider; and to convince the inhabitants that he would 
them protection and exercise sovereigntj, he divided tlie country 
military districts and left in them strong detacliments under 
iiished generals. Khanderao Dabhade took command in 
gian and northern Nasik. Paisoji Bhoslc was made governor of 
r, Nemaji Sindia governor of Kliandesh and Haibatrao Nimbalkar 
lor of the valley of the Godavari. Rajaram himself led a large 
of cavalry to plunder the rich city of Jalna, some miles south- 
; of Aurangabad. After the departure of the regent, Nemaji Sindia 
an important success near Nandarbar, a large town some eighty 
east of Surat. Hearing that a Maratha army was in the 
^i^ourhood, a MoghuP commander called Hussein .\U Khan, with 
or eight hundred horse and three thousand foot went out with 
courage than prudence to meet it. The Moghuls fought well, 
.they were surrounded and captured. Sindia fixed their ransom 
^'two lakhs of rupees. Hussein Ali Khan managed to find among 
friends security for one lakh and eighty thousand. Tw'cnty' 
isand rupees remained still outstanding. He begged the help 
.'the merchants of Nandarbar. But relying on a Moghul garrison, 
merchants refused to pay anything to the Marathas either as 
j^nsom or tribute. Hussein Ali Khan found an ingenious way out 
his difficulties. He induced Sindia to release him on parole that he 
^'might enter Nandarbar and personally interview the reluctant traders. 

' Sindia was then to besiege the town. Two daj s afterwards Hussein 
Ali Khan would open the gates to the Marathas. E% er\ thing happened 
as Hussein Ali Khan planned. He found shelter inside Nandarbar 
and opened the gates to the Maratha army. He then led Sindia to 
the houses of the chief merchants and took an active part in torturing 
them until they disgorged their treasures. So effective was the joint 
action of the Moghul and Maratha commanders that instead of twenty- 
thousand they soon extorted from the rich men of Nandarbar a 
hundred and seventy thousand rupees. Of these Sindia took a hundred 
and forty thousand. Hussein .-Mi Khan was allowed to keep the 
remainder himself. 

In the meantime the emperor had begun his new campaign. 
Leaving a garrison at Brahmapuri, which he renamed Islampiiri, he 


* The real name is Sbiede, but I have decided to adhere to the ooininon 
spelling. 

* Khafi Khan, Elliott and Dawson, Vol. VU, p. 362. 
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led out his grand army in October 1699 to reduce the Maratha strong- 
holds. His first object was Vasantgad, a large fort between the 
Kistna and Koyna rivers. The garrison made a poor defence and 
surrendered before any real assault Jiad been made.* The emperor 
fancied that he had' at last hit upon the true method of subduing the 
Marathas. With premature bravado, he renamed his conquest Kilid- 
i-Fateh, or the Key of Victory. He next made a skilful feint towards 
Panhala, which the Marathas with all speed strengthened and pro- 
visioned. Then, turning aside, he hastened by forced marches against 
the fort of Satara. This fort is a spur of the great Mahableshwar 
plateau and rises about a thousand feet above the Kistna vallev. 
.At its foot nestles the town of Satara, which had recently risen to the 
dignity of a capital. On December 8, 1699, the emperor pitched his 
tents in the village of Karanja, where a ruined column still marks the 
site. To the west between Satara and Parali camped Azim Shah, 
whose name has been commemorated by the village of Shahpur.’ At 
Shendre village, Sharze Khan commanded the southern division of the 
grand army. A road which he built over the hill is still known as 
Sarza Khind, or Sharze’s Pass. Tarbiyat Khan commanded the forces 
to the east and was also in chief command of the siege operations. 
The siege was pressed with the utmost vigour and batteries were 
raised on the neighbouring mountain of Chambhar Tekadi, which 
commanded Satara fort. But the defence was no less vigorous than 
the attack. The commandant was Prayagji Anant Phanse, a native 
of Panvel, one of that Prabhu community whose members had already 
given to Shivaji such signal instances of loyalty and devotion. 
Prayagji was an old servant of the house of Bhosle. As far back as 
1649 he was in the service of Shivaji. For many years he had been 
commandant both of Satara and Parali; and a relic of his rule is yet 
to be found in the neighbourhood. On the great hill which marks 
the eastern end of the Mahableshwar plateau he built in the middle of a 
bamboo wood a temple to the god Shiva and called it Yuvateshwar, 
or the god of the bamboo trees. The temple is still to be seen and 
both it and the mountain on which it stands are familiar to residents 
in .Satara as Ycoteshwar. The fort, however, was only provisioned 
for two months and must have yielded from hunger, had the Marathas 
not found an ally by corrupting the emperor’s son .Azim Shah. 
Directly he had realized the emperor’s design, Parashuram Trimbak 
had thrown himself into Parali, only six miles awav. Bv means of 
large bribes he persuaded Azim Shah to let convoys of food and 
munitions pass from Parali into Satara. At the same time clouds 
of Maratha horse circled continuously round the besieging army. 
Unable to reduce Satara by famine and threatened with scarcity 
himself, .Aurangzib tried to make a breach in the fortifications. From 
a radius of several miles he attracted labourers to his camp by offering 
them a gold coin for every basket of earth they removed. When two 
of the borings had reached a sufficient depth, they were filled with 
explosives. A large storming party was held in readiness and a 


Scott, Deccan, 'Vol. II, p; 97.- 
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of g:uns trained on the fort to support their attack. In order 
act the garrison to the spot w here the mines would explode, the 
^or decked himself in his state robes and jewels and, accompanied 
splendid retinue, had himself carried on a portable throne bekjw 
orth-east comer of the fort. Ihe garri-ion, indudintc the loin- 
iMt Prayagji Phanse, thinking the proiession to be some itligious 
Ration, crowded to the edge. Insianth the first inmi was fiied. 
mass of stone rose in the air, carrying with it two hundred ol 
rrison. Under cover of the smoke and confusion and the file 
own batteries, the storming party climbed up Uic lull. lA’lieii 
were half way up, the second mint, w.is fired and the emperor 
f that its explosion would open a lurthcr breach for the allackiiig 
Unfortunately the mine evploded in the wrong dircciion. 
alities of great boulders rose in the air, but tailing ouLv aids 
red on the heads of the unhappv Moghuls. Ihe entire storming 
was swept away. Some two thousand were buried under the 
stones. Hundreds of others were shot down b\ the gaiiison. 
^8y cheered by this success, the garrison looked foi their tom- 
pdant. He had been sitting under a tree near the north-eastern 
stion and had been blown up when the first mine exploded. By 
at good luck some rocks, as thev fell, formed an an h over his 
He was able to call his men who, after considerable laboui, 
out unhurt. The loss of his stoiming party, as the Mar.ith.i 
TOfliclers relate, so enraged the emperor that, losing his usual sclf- 
^mand, he ordered his elephants and all his transport i altk to be 
^ed and their bodies piled up outside the walls as stepping stones 
Kwhich bis army might climb into the fort.' Asad Khan, inn'evii, 
suaded him to countermand this ridiculous oidcr and hinted that 
^''better way would be to censure Azim Shah and make him stop his 
wadierous complaisance towards the enemt. 

Aurang^b recovered his self-control and, sending for .\zinn Shah, 
Ignimanded him so severely on the want of discipline that allowed 
^Mivoys to pass through his lines that the prinec saw' that furlhct 
treachery was impossible. lie accordingly wrote to Parashuram 
Trimbak warning him that in future he w'ould seize all supplies mi ant 
for the besieged. This warning w'as i ommuiu'rHted bj Paraslmiam 
Trimbak to Prayagji Phanse. No "-oonrr had the r ommandaur heard 
it than he received other and still more depre‘-sing in/onnaiion 'I h's 
was the sudden death of the regent. After holding out lor a week or 
two longer, Prayagji opened negotiations. On April '21, liOU, hi 
surrendered the fort. .Although provisioned foi only tw'o months, it 
had stood a siege of six. The gallantly- ot its defence had foiled the 
emperor’s dcMgn of reducing in the dry season the Mamtha forts and 
of attacking during the monsoon Rajaram's unprotei teti armie ,. 
Nevertheless, heartened by the news of the regriits death, whkh he 
proclaimed everywhere In beat of drum, .\iiirmg.^.ib ;it otui nio' < d 
against Parali. To soothe Azim Shah’s feelings, hurt bj the reieni 
reprimand, and to stimulate him to more vigorous efTorts in the 
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coming siege, Au^ang^ib changed the name ofSatara to Azim Tara, 
or Star of Azim Shah; He also announced that the whole credit of 
its fall was due to the tireless efforts of his gallant son. On the 
march to Parali the emperor boasted to his soldiers that now Rajaram 
was dead, his arms would soon overcome the regent’s helpless 
widow and children. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THE MARATHA COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 

DEATH OF RAJARAM AND REGENCY OF TARABAI 
A.D. 1700 TO 1706 

As mentioned in the last chapter, Rajaram had taken with him a 
large force to attack Jalna. His march was at first successful. He 
plundered the city and then set it on fire. Entering the Godavari 
valley, he plundered Paithan, Bhid and other towns along the river 
banks. Fearing to penetrate further east he turned back, meaning 
to deposit his plunder within the walls of Sinhgad. He had no sooner 
turned than he was surprised and defeated by Zulfikar Khan. That 
talented captain had, in a series of skilfully-fought actions, worsted 
repeatedly Dhanaji Jadav and had driven the Maratha troops out of 
south-eastern India. He then hastened north-west and inflicted on 
Rajaram’s army, a severe reverse. The regent fell back with all 
speed, but he never shook off the Moghul pursuit. In this disastrous 
retreat the regent’s resource and courage alone saved his army. 
Although half dead with fatigue, he fought for fifty miles a continuous 
series of rear-guard actions, and at last brought his command, reduced 
but not destroyed, to the welcome shelter of Sinhgad. Unhappily, the 
hardships and exposure aggravated a weakness of Rajaram’s lungs 
contracted at Jinji. He at first seemed in good spirits at the fortunate 
end of his enterprise, and received modestly the congratulations of 
Ramchandra Bavdekar and the other ministers. But after some days 
high fever set in with frequent hemorrhages. Knowing that his end 
was near, he called to his bedside his ministers and, forgetful of his 
own sufferings, he commanded them not to relax their efforts in the 
war of liberation until King Shahu had been freed and the Moghuls 
driven frorn the land of tlie Marathas. He raised Ramchandra 
Bavdekar to the presidency of the council and bade the other ministers 
be guided by the old statesman’s wisdom and experience. Then 
dismissing them, he composed his mind and met death with the 
firmness with which he had so often faced his enemies (March 5, 1700, 
Falgun Wadya 9, Shake 1621). 

English historians have united in praising the placable temper, the 
regular life and the open-handed generosity of Rajaram. But he has 
been charged with complicity in the murder of Santaji Ghorpade. The 
only original authority that I have seen that fastens on Rajaram a 
share in that gallant soldier’s death is Scott’s Deccan. But the 
Musulman historian therein translated has explained that Santaji 
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^de, according to the regent’s information, entered into a 
lanable plot against him. This was not unlikely in view of 
itaji’s previous conduct. Nor did the times allow of formal invcsti- 
'ion. Thus at most it can be said that Rajaram, acting on evidence 
-him, ordered Santaji’s execution. But there is no reason to 
se that this historian is correct. Khafi Khan, a far more 
authority, has laid no blame on the regent. He has ascribed 
aeral’s murder to the enmitj of Dhanaji Jadav and Nagoji Mane, 
.view derives support from the fact that these ofiBcers made a 
iion cause with the Moghul, Firoz Jang, a course which Rajaram 
certainly not have tolerated. It may be urged that the regent 
aid at least have punished Dhanaji Jadav. Against a settled 
nent this charge would have had some weight. But in times 
ilt as those in which Rajaram ruled, it is impossible to expect 
justice. Rajaram had just lost his best general. To have 
$hed Dhanaji Jadav as he deserved would have involved the loss 

P |je only other Maratha captain who had so far shown himself of 
tanding ability, whose loyalty was beyond question and who was 
ssely connected by tics of kinship with the royal house. 
pRajaram’s funeral ceremonies were performed by Jivaji Raje 
9sle. He was the direct descendant of Vithoji Bhosle, younger 
er of Maloji Bhosle and Shivaji’s great uncle. To keep alive 
itegent’s memory, Ramchandra Bavdekar built on the edge of 
fortress a temple to Shiva. The temple was handsomely 
red with lands and money and may still be seen in undiminished 
adour. Rajaram left two sons, Shivaji by Tarabai, Sambhaji by 
|asbai, and a daughter Soyarabai by Jankibai‘ his first wife, who 
.^'died in his early manhood. He left also a childless widow, 
bikabai, whose only daughter had died at Jinji. At the time of 
•.'regent’s death, Tarabai, Rajasbai and their two sons were at 
Ambikabai was at Vishalgad. Directly she heard the news 
husband’s death, she declared her intention of burning herself 
a* sati. Several curious legends have centred round this brave 
t’s death. According to one tale, the commandant of V'ishalgad 
‘laughed at her declaration and observed that it was but a sorry 
pretext for breaking through the restraints of the zenana. Ambikabai 
indignantly repudiated the charge and the gods supported her by 
striking blind the impious commandant. He humbly begged the 
gueen’s pardon and at her intercession Heaven restored the guilty 
■.fetch’s sight. She then ordered a pyre to be prepared that she might 
^‘burn herself alive. Her oflRccrs, however, urged that this was 
impossible. Rajaram had died three days before and his body had 
been already burnt. She should have burnt herself either with him 
or at any rate on the day of his death. She met this objection by 
pointihg out that so far as she was concerned, it was the day of his 
death. She had only just heard of it. She then ordered wood for 
the pyre to be brought from Malkapur. Again her officers objected 


^ Jankibai was the daughter of Prataprao Gujar, Soyarabai married Balaji 
Nimbalkar. 
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that this would take several hours and the sun was low on the horizon. 
But confident in her powers as a sati, Ambikabai put a twig on the 
ground and forbade the shadows to pass over it, until she had fulfilled 
her vow. Obedient to her command, the sun stood still in its course 
until the wood from Malkapur had arrived and the pyre had been 
built. Then taking in her hands a favourite turban of her husband she 
entered the pyre and with unflinching courage burnt herself to ' 
ashes. 

Tarabai, the chief queen of the dead regent, showed a different 
but no less ardent spirit. She summoned a council of state on behalf 
of her son Shivaji and demanded his recognition as king of the 
Marathas. Ramchandra Bavdekar protested that the true king was 
Shaliu, on whose behalf Rajaram had ruled. Shivaji could not have 
inherited from his father a better title than his father had possessed. 
At the same time he readily agreed to serve under Tarabai as regent 
for King Shahu. But the high-spirited Tarabai impatiently brushed 
aside his objections and insisted that her son Shivaji should be 
crowned as king. ‘He is the Shivaji,’ she added, ‘of whom the 
prophecy runs that he will copqqer all India from Attock to Ramesh- 
waram.’ She had already won to her son’s cause Parashuram 
Trimbak and Shankar Narayan, who appreciated the advantage of 
serving a present rather than an absent king, no matter how strong 
the latter’s claim. Relying on their support, Tarabai reduced Timaji 
Raghunath from the office of Prafinidhi and gave it to Parashuram 
Trimbak, who had already held it for a short time in 1698. She 
reduced Shankar Malhar from tlie post of Pant Sachiv and gave it to 
Shankar Narayan Gandekar. The other ministers, overawed by her 
vigour, agreed to Shivaji’s coronation. Early in 1701, the child was 
crowned with the customary splendour at Panhala and married to 
Bhawanibai, a daughter of the house of Ghatge, At the same time 
Tarabai threw her co-wife Rajasbai and her son Sambhaji into prison. 

While this question of state was being settled, the emperor had 
taken Parali. It had been fortified and provisioned by Parashuram 
Trimbak and, according to the Maratha chroniclers, it received 
supernatural aid from the spirit of the dead saint, Ramdas. The 
vulgar belief had been that he was the re-incarnation of the monkey 
god Maruti, who had helped the divine Ramchandra in the conquest 
of Lanka. Sent by the dead saint, crowds of monkeys hastened to 
the defence of Parali' and hurled down rocks on the besieging 
Moghuls. Nor were they the only aid that the Marathas received 
from the animal kingdom. Clouds of wasps flew round the Moghul 
storming parties and maddened them with their stings. However 
this may be, an attempt by Fateh Ulla Khan, the general in command 
of the siege operations, to carry the place by escalad^ failed 
disastrously. The scaling;, ladders were destroyed^ and three nundred 
picked troops perished. But it was no part of Parashuram’s policy 
to sustain a lengthy siege. All he wished to do was to engage the 
imperial army until the rains fell, when the monsoon would, he knew. 


^ Chitnis Bakhar, 


* Scott, Deccan. 
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^greater losses than any he and his garrison could inflict. He 
totii the monsooD had burst. He then removed from Kamdas’ 
iTthe saint’s images of Rama and Sita, scaled the saint’s shrine 
llfully evacuating Parali, fell hack on M'asota, a great fortress 
^Koyna valley {June 17001. The emperor garrisoned Parali and, 
•with its comparatively speedy fall, renamed it Xauroz Tara, 

' Star of the New Day. His pleasure, however, was short-hved. 
Inmodi, or Breast-breaker, river which runs past the foot of Parali 
'down with the violence which has given to it its name, and 
|»yed quandties of baggage and animals. But when the army 
I the Kistna, a di.«astet^ of the first magnitude occurred. So 
was the current that .Vurangzib's rear-guard was completely 
Nine out of ten of those w'ho tried to swim the Ki'.tna were 
aed. The remainder stayed on the further bank without food 
belter. They perished to a man. Aurangzib and the bulk of the 
reached Wardhangad in safety. There the emperor, justly 
bating the sufferings of his troops to the corruption and tre.ichery 
son, Azim Shah, relieved him of his command and appointed 
governor of Ujjain. When the rains had abated, the emperor 
Piis army out of the hills and camped at Khawaspur-* on the banks 
^the Man river. There he sent for leinforcements from Burhanpur, 
Hyderabad and Hindustan. But even at Khaw aspur the 
Ippy Moghuls were not free from misfortune. The rainfall at 
’iraspur is, as a rule, light. But. unluckily, in October 1700 the 
fell with unusual violence and the Moghul camp was inundated 
be sudden rise of a torrent which passed close to it. Number.^ of 
and of transport cattle perished and the emperor, who was 
! with a sore foot, was with some difficulty rescued, 
ith senile obstinacy Aurangzib continued to besiege the Maraciia 
&^ses. His next objective was Panhala. This fortress, as it will 
aembered, had in spite of Ghatge’s gallant defence been taken 
Moghuls and afterwards recovered by Parashuram Trimbak. 
ine emperor once more laid siege to it. Dhanaji Jadav harassed m 
fie usual Maratha way the besieging army. But Parashuram 's tactics 
^were now adopted by the commandants of all the forts. -Utcr a two 
months’ siege, during which the garrison inflicted as much loss as thev 
could on the investing army, they cut their way dirough it and on 
May 28, 1701, abandoned to the emperor die emptv fortress. In 
.the same year the emperor won the barren glon,' of retaking Chandan 
.'Wandan, near Satara. He met, ho-wever, a more vigorous resistance 
at Vishalgad. That stronghold, as has been related, had been taken 
by the Moghuls and afterwards betrayed by their commandant to the 
Marathas. In December 1701 Parashuram Trimbak threw himself 
into Vishalgad, determined, if possible, to retain it. Fateh Ulla Xhan, 
who commanded the besiegers, began his operations by massacring 
the entire population between Panhala and Vishalgad, a distance of 
about forty miles. The Moghuls began the siege with a resolution 


'• Khofi Khan. * Khawaspui is in the Sholapiir district 

® Scott, Deccan. * Scott, Deccati, Vol. IZ, p. 110 et seq. 
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the prince’s intention to Join with Shahu and the Marathas and with 
their aid to depose Aurang-zib and usurp the throne of Delhi. The 
emperor dismissed the Maratha envoys, recalled his own, and leaving- 
the Maratha country led his g-rand army to the siege of Wakinkera 
(1706). 

After the fall of Bijapur, the Moghul generals reduced the fortresses 
owned by Sikandar Adil Shah. One of these, Sagar, between the 
confluence of the Bhima and the Kistna, was held bj' one Pcm Naik,* 
the chief of a wild tribe called Berads, a name which the Musulman 
historians corrupted into Bedars, or Fearless Ones. On the approach 
of the Moghul army, Pern Naik at once submitted, and presenting 
himself at court, was raised to the rank of a commander of fi\e 
thousand. But the savage chieftain soon pined for his own wild high- 
lands and asked for and obtained leave to go to Wakinkera, a 
walled village fifteen miles from Sagar. On his death shortly after- 
wards, Pirya Naik, setting aside the claims of Pern Naik’s son, also 
called Pern Naik, succeeded to the headship of the Berad tribe. He 
presented himself at court, was given a command of five thousand and 
did excellent service under Rohulla Khan at the siege of Raichur. 
After the fall of that place he withdrew to Wakinkera and, fortifying 
it, became a robber chief. He collected round him fourteen thousand 
infantry and four or five thousand horse. Allying himself to the 
Marathas, his attacks on the Moghul convoys prolonged without 
doubt the defence of Jinji. In vain the emperor sent against him a 
series of commanders. Some he successfully resisted, others he 
bribed. Aurangzib next sent against him his cousin Pern Naik, the 
lawful head of the Berads. But the wild tribesmen had no precise 
notion of the laws of succession and supported one whom they knew 
to be brave and fortunate. Pirya Naik drove away Pern Naik and 
cajoled the emperor with a present of seven lakhs. But neither threats 
nor danger checked the depredations of the Berad chief. While 
Aurangzib was besieging the Deccan forts, Pirya Naik seized a 
succession of convoys so valuable that the emperor, un.able any longer 
to control his anger, abandoned in a fit of senile spite his whole plan 
of campaign. Le.-iviiig the Deccan, he devoted his last days to the 
conquest of Wakinkera. “ 

No decision could better have pleased the Marathas. Tarabai at 
once commanded Dhanaji Jadav to do all he could to thwart the 
besiegers, while she directed her generals to retake the Deccan forts. 
Ramchandra Bavdekar, although he had spoken warmly against 
Tarabai’s usurpation of the throne for her son Shivaji, never relaxed 
hi.s efforts in the national cause. On the departure of the grand army, 
he bribed the Moghul commandants of Panhala and Pawangad and 
with their connivance retook the fortresses.® He then ordered 
Parashuram Trimbak to retake Satara and Parali. The duty of 


^ My account, taken from Khali Khan, differs slightly from that of Grant Duff. 

* The correct spelling is Wakinkheden, but I have adhered to the spelling 
sanctioned by long usage, 

* Vithoji Kesarkar and Baloji Myle commanded the Maratha forces, 
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Satara Parashuram Trimbak delegated to a Brahman named 
Anaji had been at one time a clerk attached to a company of 
infantry and he justified his superior’s choice. lie dressed 
in the garb of an anchorite and, by performing a series of 
penances' outside the fort gates but in the sight of the garrison, 
Hindu sepoys to admit him. Inside the fort he made no 
-to hide, but built himself a straw shed, wherein he lived on 
a diet that he convinced the Moghul commandant that he 
different to the things of this world and cared only for his own 
in the next. With careless contempt the Moghul let the 
roam as he would. By money and eloquence Anaji artfully 
the Hindu soldiers among the garrison. At the same time 
gt in constant touch with Parashuram Trimbak, until one night 
ter at the head of a storming party took Satara by escalade and 
fie garrison to the sword. A few days later Parashuram Trimbak 
I'Parali by escalade. This was the signal for a great religious 
Dg. Ramdas’ images of Rama and Sita were brought back in 
from Wasota and Ramdas’ own shrine was opened and 
fed. 

bout the same time as Satara and Parali were retaken, Shankar 
^an Gandekar retook Sinhgad, Rajgad and Torna. Having thus 
Aurangzib of the fruits of his recent campaign, the Maratha 
concentrated their divisions in the neighbourhood of 
fcera. Pirya Naik had made a gallant defence and from guns 
calibre had fired cannon-balls and showered rockets on the 
111 lines. Nevertheless the emperor pressed the siege with vigour 
eemed on the point of taking Wakmkera, when he was compelled 
et a general attack by Dhanaji Jadav at the head of 
increased forces. Dhanaji Jadav and several other Maratha 
Icts, had in 1703 entrusted their wives to Pirya Naik’s keeping. 
rEOW formed a bold scheme for their rescue. The Maratha army 
home a vigorous attack on the besiegers and were with 
fculty beaten off. During the battle a body of three thousand 
brse cut their way through the investing lines and into the fort, 
here they mounted the generals’ wives on spare horses and once more 
Pait their way out. In spite of this success the emperor’s progress 
continued, so the Berad chief had recourse to a ruse. His bi other 
Som Shankar® presented himself at the Moghul headquarteis and 
asked forgiveness for Pirya Naik and a week’s truce. His erring 
^rother, so Som Shankar said, had gone mad and jumped from the 
'jEort walls. If nothing was heard of him at the end of a week he, 
^Som Shankar, would surrender. The week passed and a small force 
under Muhtasham Khan entered Wakinkera to take possession of it 
.■in the emperor’s name. But the shrieks and screams of Pirya’s mother 
for her missing son so distressed the new commandant that for several 
days he did not disturb her possession. At last he insisted that she 
should hand over the citadel. The old lady with streaming eyes 
consented, but prayed that Som Shankar should be sent back from 


Cftftnis Bakhar. 
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that they had not shown since the si^es of Bijapur and Golconda. 
Not only earth, but camel-saddles, corpses of de^ men and bodies 
of cattle were used to brinj^ the siege works ever closer to the walls. 
Nevertheless for six months the garrison sustained with constancy 
all assaults. Then bribing Fateh Ullah Khan, Parashuram Trimbak 
left Vishalgad with his regular troops. On June 4, a few 

hillmen surrendered to the Moghul general-’ After this success, 
bought by rivers of his soldiers’ blood, Aurangsjb rested his troops. 
When the monsoon had passed, he moved to Poona and sac down 
before Sinhgad. It fell in April 1703, after a siege of three and a ball 
months. But its capitulation was only obtained by a present of 
money to the commandant, who led out his garrison with the honours 
of war. The rainy season of I703 the emperor spent “in Poona. In 
December of that year to February 16, 1704, he was engaged in tlie 
investment and capture of Rajgad. In March 1704, Torna fell by 
assault.* 

Thus by 1704 the emperor had so far achieved his object that he 
bad taken the chief Maratha strong plates. But he was further than 
ever from the conquest of the Maratha people. He had boasted that 
he would soon crush his enemies now that the great king’s house had 
dwindled to his two infant grandsons. But he was to learn that the 
death of Rajaram had in no way weakened the Maratha government. 
Tarabai had inherited the military talents and energy of her father 
Hambirrao Mohite. With the tirdess vigour with which Hera strove 
to rouse against Priam the princes of Hellas, the Maratha queen flew 
from camp to camp and fortress to fortress. Living the life of a com- 
mon trooper, exposed to the sun, sleeping on the ground, Tarabai was 
everywhere encouraging her officers, planning campaigns, organizing 
victories. Nor did the soldiers resent her interference. So clear was 
her vision, so unerring her judgment, that she was equally welcome 
on the battlefield and in the council chamber; and in no short time 
the Maratha counter-offenMve, at first halting and ineffective, began 
to threaten the very^ heart of the Moghul empire. Nor could the 
invaded provinces offer any resistance. The emperor to rrinforce his 
grand army had left behind only feeble garrisons and had disarmed 
the land-ov/ners to prevent them rebelling against die garrisons. 
Finding nowhere any organized opposition, die Marathas cea-'C-d to 
be mere raiders. Everywhere that their armies jienetrated they 
created permar.eut administrations for the collection of revenue. 
Evcry'where could be found their agents, their subhedars and their 
kamai^isdtirs. ^ fn the year 1705 two Maratha armies simultaneously 
crossed the Narbada. One led by Nemaji Sindia forced the Vindhya 
rnour.iains and ravaged central India as far as Seronj, some fifty 
north of Bhopal. The other led by Khanderao Dabhade, 
tj-rning aside from Surat and Broach threatened the whole' of the 
■v.t^i'.hv \;(fcroya)ty of (lujerat. The Moghul government sent from 
j^hmiarianad one Alahonied Beg Khan at tJie head of thirteen or 


* Aniangzib renamed it Sakherlaaa. 
Scott, Deccan, Vol. U, p. 110 Hseq. 
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tJimi^Rtid .a 5rvy- of fe’ii or 

^stu But MafeoHsci^ Bcs; Iviban was maieh for jiso p\|>efic'ft'ccd 
eomjnaandor. Fiisii Dafe&adc ^pii'i a ffew sJ^-.iai^roris 01 
Bc^'s anay. ^tahoa^cd Bt'jv jJaeOi to bo tbo 

-with which hx* hAx1 to <ical and aitackexi theia with twcaty 
ad meaa. The Jtaratha trooftcrs rtwf at ibcb- 
as Ih^ fled some b“<i hofsxts. a fc\\- ii-ix^ars aod inabte'lUs. 
a^ Beg- Kitait congtatsa^a'iexl hiia^ob- ant^ Sxs nwii on thcif 
"wctoiy and coriccttjd lriumitha»i3v the stvsils of war. As 
grew warmer, ilte comjuctxws oampetl on the Ktttks (,^f the 
they unsaddled thetr horses, laid aside their t\r\us arid were 
asleep, dreaming of their recent triumph. Suddenly eight 
ptisand Maratha horse, whose spies had been watehiug the ^tor^hul 
^'f^ents, burst on the unprepared enemy. \ wiki panic scUed 
t>med Beg and his troops. Tltc whole nt.ass tied, itetpiug 
fc^ilt between them and the enemy the Narltada river. But .a 
tide was sweeping up the estuary .and uteit ;tuei horses 
f, drowned by thousands. The remainder weie ettt down hy the 
^athas.^ Before evening the Moghul army had ceased to exi.st; .tiu! 
^^at as far north as Ahmadabad was |)hiiidered bv Khanderao 
hl^de. 

kThese continual disasters broke the spirit of the im))ciial .soldiery, 
but by twenty years of war, they could only, If led by iSulfikaf 
iff be made to face the Maratha horse. On the Moghul side were 
aess, disorganization and dismay. On the Maratlut side was the 
dence born of repeated success. Indeed so gre.at had become the 
itOTpt of the Marathas for the aged emperor, that to mock the 
It^ulmans who every Friday offered up prayers in Auriuig'zih's name, 
"y Maratha captains also ordered their otvn men every Friday to 
er up prayers to heaven to prolong indefinitely tiu* life of one who 
Jiosed them so feebly." At last, on the representations of his ofik'crs, 
ijrangzib’s youngest son, Kain Baksh, who not long before had bceh 
sed from captivity, obtained his father’s leave to open iiegoli.ntions 
Dhanajt Jadav,® As Rajaram had done, J.adav demanded a.s a 
■preliminary condition the release of Shahu. The long was to be 
entrusted to Kam Baksh’s care and led by him to tlic Mtirnlba ciimp, 
where he would receive and confer with the Mai nth a leaders. There- 
after the latter would present themselves before .Aurang/ib and receive 
recognition of the right of the Maratha government and levy rfhiiitfr 
/and sardeshmiikhi over the southern proviiiec-S of the empire. No less 
than seventy invitations to Maratha officers hatl heen written, when 
■the emperor broke off negotiations. Taught In' bitter expeiiencc. he 
mistrusted the good faith of his son and formed the belief that th,-' 
negotiations were only a screen for his impending l!eacliery. It wao 


® Khan. Elliott and Dowson, Vol. Vll, p. ,’bJ 

* Scott, Dtccoai. 

® Kbafi Khan writes that Dhanajl Jaclav opened tlw nesotlptioHs-. Itiil grant 
Duff is, I think, correct in stating that the flier !ra»e eome ireis !!*e 
Mogbuis. 
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the prince’s intention to join with Shahu and the Marathas and with 
their aid to depose Aurangzib and usurp the throne of Delhi. The 
emperor dismissed the Maratha envoys, recalled his own, and leaving 
the Maratha country led his gfrand army to the siege of Wakinkera 
(1706). 

After the fall of Bijapur, the Moghul generals reduced the fortresses 
owned by Sikandar Adil Shah. One of these, Sagar, between the 
confluence of the Bhima and the Kistna, was held by one Pern Naik,‘ 
the chief of a wild tribe called Berads, a name which the Musulman 
historians corrupted into Bedars, or Fearless Ones. On the approach 
of the Moghul army. Pern Naik at once submitted, and presenting 
himself at court, was raised to the rank of a commander of five 
thousand. But the savage chieftain soon pined for his own wild high- 
lands and asked for and obtained leave to go to Wakinkera, a 
walled village fifteen miles from Sagar. On his death shortly after- 
wards, Pirya Naik, setting aside the claims of Pern Naik’s son, also 
called Pern Naik, succeeded to the headship of the Berad tribe. He 
presented him-self at court, was given a command of five thousand and 
did excellent service under Rohulla Khan at the siege of Raichur. 
After the fall of that place he withdrew to Wakinkera and, fortifying 
it, became a robber chief. He collected round him fourteen thousand 
infantry and four or five thousand horse. Allying himself to the 
Marathas, his attacks on the Moghul convoys prolonged without 
doubt the defence of Jinji. In vain the emperor sent against him a 
series of commanders. Some he successfully resisted, others he 
bribed. Aurangzib next sent against him his cousin Pem Naik, the 
lawful head of the Berads. But the wild tribesmen had no precise 
notion of the laws of succession and supported one whom they knew 
to be brave and fortunate. Pirya Naik drove away Pem Naik and 
cajoled the emperor with a present of seven lakhs. But neither threats 
nor danger checked the depredations of the Berad chief. While 
Aurangzib was besieging the Deccan forts, Pirya Naik seized a 
succession of convoys so valuable that the emperor, unable any longer 
to control his anger, abandoned in a fit of senile spite his whole plan 
of campaign. Leaving the Deccan, he devoted his last days to the 
conquest of Wakinkera.* 

No decision could better have pleased the Marathas. Tarabai at 
once commanded Dhanaji Jadav to do all he could to thwart the 
besiegers, while she directed her generals to retake the Deccan forts. 
Ramchandra Bavdekar, although he had spoken warmly against 
Tarabai’s usurpation of the throne for her .son Shivaji, never relaxed 
his efforts in the national cause. On the departure of the grand army, 
he bribed the Moghul commandants of Panhala and Pawangad and 
with their connivance retook the fortresses.* He then ordered 
Parashuram Trimhak to retake Satara and Parali. The duty of 

* My account, taken from Khafi Khan, differs slightly from that of Grant Duff. 

* The correct spelling is Wakinkheden, but I have adhered to the spelling 
sanctioned by long usage. 

* Vithoji Kesarkar and Baloji Myle commanded the Maratha forces. 
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Satara Parashuram Trimbak delcgfatcd to a Brahman named 
"Anaji had been at one time a clerk attached to a company of 
infantry and he justified his siipeiioi's choice. He dtessed 
in the garb of an anchorite and, bv peiloiniini> a scues ol 
^^penances* outside the fort gales but ni the sight of the gan ison, 
Hindu sepoys to admit hinn. Inside the foit he made no 
to hide, but built himself a stiaw shed, wherein he lived on 
a diet that he convinced the Moghul commandant that he 
^different to the things of this world and cared only for his own 
in the next. With careless contempt the Moghul let the 
^Site roam as he would. By money and eloquence Ana]i tirtfully 
pted the Hindu soldiers among the garrison. At the same lime 
pt in constant touch with Parashnram Trimbak, until otic night 
after at the head of a storming party took Satara by escalade and 
lie garrison to the sword. A few days later Parashuram T rimhak 
^Parali by escalade. This was the signal for a great religious 
Qg. Ramdas’ images of Rama and Sita were brought back in 
from Wasota and Ramdas’ own shiine was opened and 

led. 

bout the same time as Satara and Parali were retaken, Shankar 
yan Gandekar retook SInhgad, Rajgad and Torna. Having thus 
Aurangzib of the fruits of his recent campaign, the Marathi 
concentrated their divisions in the neighbourhood of 

tera. Pirya Naik had made a gallant defence and from guns 
calibre had fired cannon-balls and showered roikfts on the 
Sul lines. Nevertheless the emperor pressed the siege with vigour 
^eemed on the point of taking Wakinkera, when he vas rompeller] 
" aeet a general attack by Dhanajt Jaclav at the head of 

increased forces. Dhanaji Jadav and several other Maratha 
had in 1703 entrusted their wives to Puya Naik's keeping. 
CJiow formed a bold scheme for their rescue. The Maratha army 
home a vigorous attack on the besiegers and were with 
beaten off. During the battle a body of three thousand 

cot their way through the investing lines and into the fort, 

here they mounted the generals’ wises on spare horses and once more 
their way out. In spite of this success the emperor’s progress 
continued, so the Berad ehief had recourse to a ruse His brother 
Som Shankar* presented himself at the Moghul hcadqtiarteis and 
asked forgiveness for Pirya Vaik and a truce His erring 

brother, so Som Shankar said, had gone mad and jumped from the 
fort walls. If nothing was heard of him at the end of a week he, 
Som Shankar, would surrender. The week passed and a small force 
under Muhtasham Khan entered Wakinkcra to take possession of it 
in the emperor’s name But the shnrks and screams of Pirya’s mother 
for her missing son so disltcssed the new commandant that for several 
days he did not disturb her possession. At Iasi he insisted that she 
should hand over the citadel The old lady with streaming eyes 
consented, but prayed that Som Shankar should be sent back from 


* (Xfinis Bakhar. 


* Kha,H Khan, 
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the Mog^hul lines, as he alone knew where his brother had buried his 
treasures. Her prayer was granted and Som Shankar returned. No 
sooner had he done so than Pirya Naik emerged from hiding, seized 
Muhtasham Khan and the men with him and once more closed the 
gates in the face of the enemy. The delay gained by the arts of 
Pirya, Som Shankar and their mother had enabled fresh bodies of 
Marathas to join Dhanaji Jadav; so Aurangzib ordered Zulfikar Khan 
to hasten to him with all available reinforcements. The arrival of 
this talented commander restored confidence in the investing army and 
once again the siege progressed. Zulfikar Khan skilfully seized the 
wells on which the garrison depended, and following up this success 
he pushed his trenches so near the main works of the fortress that 
the emperor fixed the following day for a general assault. Pirya Naik 
realized that Wakinkera was no longer tenable. He left three 
thousand picked troops with orders to defend the walls to the last. 
With the rest of his army he left the fortress by a number of secret 
tunnels which he had dug for such an emergency and joined Dhanaji 
Jadav. When Zulfikar Khan next day made his way into Wakinkera 
over the bodies of Pirya Naik’s rearguard, he found an empty fortress 
(April 27, 1706). The guns had been destroyed, the provisions burnt 
and everything of value taken away by the fleeing garrison. The 
emperor affected to be pleased by the fall of Wakinkera and renamed 
it Rahman Baksh, or the Gift of the Merciful One. But the e.scape 
of Pirya Naik, following as it did the loss of Satara, Parali, Rajgad, 
Sinhgad, Torna and Panhala, for the capture of which he had sacrificed 
his grand army, preyed on his mind. He fell seriously ill and for ten 
or twelve days his life was despaired of. He recovered, but he knew 
himself a beaten man. He had but one desire and that was to 
withdraw safely his army and himself from the country which he no 
longer hoped to conquer (December 1706). 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THE MARATHA COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 
RETREAT AND DEATH OF THE EMPEROR 
RELEASE AND CORONATION OF SHAHU 
A.D. 1706 TO 1708 

Aurangzib had recourse to two devices in the hope of securing an 
unmolested retreat. First he sent Zulfikar Khan to besiege Sinhgad, 
and thus create in the minds of the Marathas the belief that he still 
intended to reduce their fortresses. Next he made Shahu write tc 
various Maratha leaders and call on them to submit. These letters, 
the emperor hoped, would create such divisions among his enemief 
as would enable him to escape from their assaults. Neither device 
was successful. Zulfikar Khan with his usual skill retook Sinhgad, 
but had then to try and rejoin the emperor, thus betraying the latter’; 
plan; and directly Zulfikar Khan left the neighbourhood, Shankai 
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ayan once more scaled Sinhgad.' Shahu’s letters, written as they 
f&e at the dictation of Aurangzib, were very properly disregarded, 
ebg that the grand army was about to fall back, the Marathas 
rained every nerve to destroy it before it re.iched a place of safeU . 
nid-ud-din Khan was in charge of the Moghul rearguard. But 
axious was he to save himselt, that he gave the post of danger 
jrdhnger and untried officers. Between Bahadurpur and .Ahinad- 
which the retreating army was struggling to reach, Dhanaji 
av with a great Maratha force fell upon the rearguard. It was 
Stirely destroyed or dispersed, its commanders t\cre killed or held 
i ransom and the emperor’s own baggage train was taken. Indeed, 
Sad Dhanaji Jadav pressed his success he could have captured 
^ufangzib himself. But when the Alaralhas had cut their way to the 
nperor’s bodyguards, the near presence and pomp of majesty so 
^erawed them, that they did not dare advance. To this circumstance 
^one Aurangzib owed his escape from their arms. 

At last the walls of the great fort built by .Vhmad Nizam Shah 
ered a kindly refuge to the wai-worn autocrat. Tw'cnty-onc years 
ll^ore he had camped there, confident that in a few' months’ 
ne he would, like Ala-ud-din, have added all .southern India 
tfaj his dominion. He reached it now in January 1707. bankiupt in 
6pes and power, his army shattered, his treasury empty, conscious 
at his sons were but waiting for his death to begin anew' the struggle 
rthe Delhi throne. All around him were Maratha armies led by 
Jhanaji Jadav, Nemaji Sindia and Udaji Pawar, and for a time it 
smed that even Ahmadnagar could not long protect him. Happily 
Dr Aurangzib, he had with him Iklas Khan, the son of that Sheikh 
fizam Hyderabad! who had shared with his father the credit of 
Sambhaji’s capture. Iklas Khan, who had been honoured by the title 
Khan Alam, or Lord of the Known World, reorganized the troops, 
lismissed such officers as had particularly disgraced themselves and 
aspired in the cowering fragments of the grand army some of his own 
■'courage. Early in February 1707 he led a Moghul force out of the 
shelter of Ahmadnagar and inflicted a severe reverse on Dhanaji Jadav. 
The respite thus gained enabled Zulfikar Kh.in to effect a junction 
with Aurangzib. The arrival of this able soldier restored for a time, 
at any rate, the Moghul fortunes. He was at once put in chief 
command and Iklas Khan sent to guard ceniinl India. Zulfikar 
Khan stored his baggage in Ahmadnagar fort and organized a strong 
flying column. With it he pursued Dhanaji Jadav, and driving 
him first across the Bhima and then across the Kistna, encamped 
at Miraj. 

But a more powerful foe than any Maratha leader had risen up 
against Aurangzib. About February 15, 1707, the emperor was 
attacked by fever. He aggravated his illness by unceasing prayers; 
and although he showed himself daily to his officers they could see on 
his countenance the stamp of death. Hamicl-ud din Khan who, in 
spite of his recent cowardice in the field, really loved his master, 
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sought counsel o£ some Hindu astrologers. They, after the manner 

their kind, prescribed that Aurangzib should give in charity a rich 
jewel and a royal elephant. The emperor contemptuously wrote on 
. the back of the prescription that to give away an elephant was not 
the custom of a good Musulman, but the accursed practice of Hindus 
and star-worshippers.^ Then he sent a letter with four thousand 
rupees to the chief kazi of Ahmadnagar and asked that they should be 
distributed among the deserving poor. He ended the letter with a 
Persian couplet, which being interpreted ran as follows : 

Carry this creature of dust quickly to the first burial place 
And consign birn to the earth without any useless coffin. 

He did not, however, pass away until March 3, and his last 
days were embittered by the quarrels of his sons. Mahomed Akbar 
and Sultan Mahomed were dead. The three survivors were inflamed 
by mutual 'enmity. Shah Alam, the eldest, had been released some 
years before and was governor of the Punjab. Azim Shah was 
governor of Ahmadabad. Kam Baksh was with the emperor. Of 
these the most ambitious and self-confident was Azim Shah. Hearing 
of his father’s failing health, he begged leave to visit him, pleading 
that the air of Ahmadabad did not suit him. The emperor had, when 
about to rebel against Shah Jehan, written in the same strain and he 
fancied that Azim Shah meant to follow his example. He wrote back 
refusing Azim Shah leave, adding sardonically that all airs {havd) 
suited a man’s health except the airs (hava) of ambition. Azim Shah, 
undaunted by this rebuff, persisted in his petitions and at last obtained 
leave. He reached Ahmadnagar a few days before the emperor’s death 
and at once picked a quarrel with Kam Baksh, his father’s youngest 
and favourite son. At last Aurangzib to separate them sent Kam 
Baksh to Bijapur and appointed Azim Shah to be governor of central 
India. Nevertheless he knew that after they had left, their partisans 
were intriguing, scheming, canvassing among the soldiers to secure 
the succession. In despair the emperor drew up a will, by which he 
divided his empire between his sons and entrusted it to Hamid-ud-din 
Khan. On the morning of March 3, 1707, Aurangzib rose as usual 
and said, as strictly as ever, his morning prayer. An hour later he 
was dead. He had reigned for forty-nine years and was in his 
eighty-ninth year. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for a historian of the Maratha 
people to do justice to Aurangzib. His conduct towards Shivaji and 
Sambhaji was treacherous and cruel. His every relation with the 
kings of Bijapur and Golconda was stained with inhumanity and 
perfidy. His kindness towards Shahu was prompted by political rather 
than charitable motives. Still it must be conceded that of all the 
Delhi emperors the memory of Aurangzib is dearest to Indian Musul- 
mans. If to Hindus he was cruel and intolerant, to the orthodox* 

* Khafi Khan. 

treated the kings of Bijapur and Crolcgqda badly because they 

were Sniaa. ^ j •/ 
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rs of Islam he was gracious and indulgent. Yet his excessive 
ilily to Musulmans convicts the emperor of folly. The Moghul 
one was guarded by the swords of the Rajput clans. Conquered 
Id conciliated by Akbar, honoured alike by Jahangir and Shah Jehan, 

' f^efs of Rajasthan had during their three reigns been the bulwark 
he house of Timur. The soul of chivalry, they had poured out 
ii’water in the service of the empire the best blood of their king- 
is". It was not until they had suffered a succession of insults from 
-bigoted Aurangzib that their hearts turned against him. In his 
Aurangzib had rebelled and imprisoned an indulgent father and 
dered two of his brothers. The crimes of his youth bore bitter 
ait. Through his long life he was haunted by the fear that his 
would behave to him as he had behaved towards Shah Jehan ; 
his great campaign in the south was several times frustrated by 
■treasons of his family. In considering the character of Aurangzib, 
Sis impossible not to recall another great emperor, who nearly 
enteen hundred years before ended his days in the little island of 
apri. Nature had bestowed on Tiberius a commanding presence, a 
^uetrating mind, the power to lead armies and to rule senates, 
lumiliated by his adopted father, betrayed by his wife, his daughter- 
5-law and his dearest friend, he grew into a Uranl, evil and suspicious, 
had the murderer of -Vgrippina and Drusus lived during the wars 
linst Carthage, he might well have emulated his kinsman and name- 
fee who on the banks of the Metauriis saved the fortunes of Italy. 

Aurangzib not been born in the purple, his courage, his military 
d^ts, his frugal and virtuous life would assuredly have won him 
distinction; and the murderer of Dara Shukoh and Sultan Morad 
light well have left a respected name, as one of the bravest and 
pibst fortunate of the Moghul commanders. 

No sooner had the news of their father’s death reached the ears 
the rival princes, than they all prepared for war. Shah Alam, the 
Sldest, was at Peshawar and at once started for the capital. Nearer 
b.than his brothers, he reached Delhi first and, making himself master 
' of what remained of the Moghul treasure, he proclaimed himself 
emperor. Azim Shah, who had at first returned to Ahmadnagar, 
marched to oppose him with the MaKva troops and the remains of the 
grand army. At Zulfikar Khan’s advice, he released Shahu, so that 
the Maraihas, imolvccl in their own disputes, might not molest him. 
Shah Alam, whose kindly nature abhorred the fratricidal strife, 
offered Azim Shah for a kingdom the p^o^ inces of the Deccan and 
Gujerat. But the younger brother contemptuoush refused the offer, 
observing that for the son of a Moghul emperor there was no choice 
save between a coffin and a throne.’ The contending armies met at 
Jaju, fifteen miles from Agra. Azim Shah was defeated. Refusing to 
surrender, he died on the battlefield. After the death of his more 
serious rival, Shah Alam offered to confirm Kam Baksh in his 
governorship of Bijapur and Golconda. But the Moghul prince 
thought that to refuse battle would stain the honour of a descendant 


TaMt ya takhta, was the Pejsjan saying. 
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of Timur. Zulfikar Khan who, after Azim Shah’s defeat, had been 
pardoned and promoted by the kindly Shah Alam, was sent with an 
army against Kam Baksh. The general and the prince had been 
inflamed by mutual enmity since the siege of Jinji, and Zulfikar Khan 
fell upon Kam Baksh, his talents whetted by the fury of his hatred. 
The result of the battle was never in doubt. Kam Baksh’s army was 
destroyed and the prince wounded and taken. Shah Alam tried to 
console his brother, but the proud youth could not endure his mis- 
fortunes and he died a day or two after the downfall of his hopes. 
He was buried near the tomb of his ancestor Humayun. After the 
death and defeat of his two brothers Shah Alam, under the title of 
Bahadur Shah, became emperor of Delhi in February 1708. The 
quarrels of the dead emperor’s sons had given Tarabai a chance of 
increasing the Maratha conquests. Poona and Chakan were at this 
time held for the Moghuls by an oflficer named Lodi Khan. Him 
Dhanaji Jadav attacked and defeated and Tarabai began to weave 
further schemes for the extension of her son’s dominion. These 
schemes were frustrated by the release of Shahu. As a condition of 
his release he had agreed to rule as a feudatory of Azim Shah and 
to leave behind him as hostages his surviving wife, his mistress 
Virubai, a pretty slave girl whom Aurangzib had given him at the 
time of his marriage, his mother Yesubai and his illegitimate half- 
brother Madansing. On the other hand Azim Shah had granted 
Shahu the sardeshmukhi and the chauth over the six Deccan siihhas.' 
Shahu was also appointed governor of Gondwana, Gujerat and 
Tanjore during good behaviour. 

For Shahu’s escort Azim Shah detached a few Rangad* troopers. 
His personal attendant Jyotaji Kesarkar, the patil or headman of Punal 
near Panhala, went with Yesubai to Delhi, in order that he might get 
the sanad from the hands of the emperor. Events, however, had 
turned out contrary to Azim Shah’s hopes and by the time Jyotaji 
Kesarkar reached the capital, Shah Alam was emperor. A quarrel 
now arose between Zulfikar Khan and Munim Khan, the vizier, as to 
whether the new emperor should recognize Shahu or Tarabai’s son 
Shivaji. At last Zulfikar Khan contrived the recognition of Shahu. 
Zulfikar Khan was snbhedar or viceroy of the Deccan and he had 
appointed Daud Khan, the captor of Jinji, as his deputy. Zulfikar 
Khan made Daud Khan agree to grant the claims of Shahu to the 
chauth and sardeshmukhi over the six siihhas of the Deccan, provided 
they were collected and paid by Daud Khan’s own lieutenants. 

Shahu’s return was not greeted by the rejoicings that had 
welcomed the return of Shivaji or indeed of Rajaram. Shahu’s 
situation resembled that of Herod Agrippa. Both princes had been 
brought up in a foreign capital and had all but wholly lost touch 

The six sub/ias of the Deccan were Khandesh, Berar, Aurangabad, Bedar, 
Hyderabad or Golconda and Bijapur. The two last became greatly enlarged by 
conquests. The southern provinces overrun by the Moghul armies were divided 
between these two s^has and were called respectively the Hyderabad and Bijapur 

® Rangads are Rajput converts to Islam. 
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tli^ own countrjmen But Shahu cu'C was worst th in 
for Tarabai had m his abseate usurped his thione foi hei 
son Shi^aji Indsed, had the lattti ottu a bov of udu u\ 
^Mjdwstandmg, it is piobabic that bhabu would itetti hast it^amnl 
throne. Rajaram had indeed thisahouslj stjhd hmistU Shihu’s 
j^^puty. But for political purposes he had assumed the io\ d msigma 
^poji^the Bfexatha people had ill icg^ardcd hun as then km.; Ihc) 
^pH^efore deemed die succession ot his son Shivaj. is Ui n luu d 
^i|f$oent of the crown. But bhisaji was an idioi and Ki)isbai, 
^*j|aaJbai’s co-wife, was sedulously pushing ttit claims ot hci son 
^Sainbhaji. Many, thtrciorc, ol iht Mar itlia lobfcs wm i ul\ \> 
l^sitpport Shahu to avert a civil vat between Kijuatits vi dows 
i^Tarabai, howev er. proclaimed that bh.ihu v as an impostor and ' nat 
fejamh haji’s son had died many years before Not to lose a wiapoi 
^ijg^ainst the Marathas, Aurangzib had substituted tor the dead priusc 
^Qiother boy of the same age Taraoai’s proclamation was aoi 
^^hereatly improbable, since Vurangzib had adupicd this vey com sc 
l^hen, on Jaswant Sn gh s death, his tv> o sous b id lsc ij eu m i> H i 
Udaipur. Tarabai commanded her olheer-. tc> swcai >n ni'k mil 
I^MHled nee fidelity to her son against all elaunants liiut ou v 
pabeyred. They were Parashiiram Irimbak vvho owed m her the orticc 
Sof Protimd/ii, Ramchandra Bavdeknr, who had betu won ovsi lluiuK 
Tarabai’s cause, and bhcUikar Narav.in whoso uvifciu tm 
K&imcbandra Bavdekar impelled him to adopt the vuvs ot lus to me 
pbaster, whatever they were The others woukl^onlv swe u ndc u\ 
np Sluvaji, provided Shahu proved to be an imposioi this ilu 
icpiastion really narrowed itself to this — was khahu b mibh ip s sou 
not? 

& As Shahu rode through the mountain passes to Barhanpui , ht lot 
fehe first time learnt of Tarabai’s designs In a hilly itaet, not lar 
l^om Burhanpur, lived a zamindai, bap insmg hv n uni I uun huii 
^wahu begged arms and men, and indeed he netekd them tor his oul 
%»ops were his escort ot hfty Rangad horse Sanansing promised 
Shahu his support Encouraged by the caimndu’s adhesion, bhihu 
sent letters lo the chief Maratha leaders appLalint, to ihtit loi div 
The first to join him was Parsoji Bhosle Ihe next was i robbn 

baron named Amriirao Kadam Bande, who had i i isik u 
Kokarmanda on the banks of the Tapti 'Ihe tliittl w is ('h minu 
Damodar Moghe in command ol t’u M ti ah i tn> ij>s ui s iiih 
Khandesh. A movement of this kmd is luliitious II ni ui lo 


Nimbalkar and Nemaji Siiidia, the two Marathi cUlutrs m Baglan aud 
northern Na&ik, followed the lead of Parsipi ithosli shahu nw 
felt sufficiently strong to send to Tarabai a k tti i tniiLuiiu in., his 
arrival and demanding his throne He then h iltiel u \lun idu i,. u 
where according to the Musulman historian' lu visu<d tht sj,ai whut 
Aurangzib, for whom he had aiwavs ihenshid kit dh iiehng iiad 
died and where his heart is still buried 1 tom \tmi idu it,ai SI ahu 
went to a little township called Paiad ^ Ihi lu idiuan a M ii itha 


*■ Khaft Khan. 
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named Lokhande held the villag-e in the Moghul interest. He dosed 
the gates, fired on Shahu’s outposts and shot dead the royal 
messenger who called on him as a royal subject to open the town. 
Shahu decided to make an example of the truculent peasants. He 
sent for his artillery and battered a breach in the walls. As he was 
about to order the assault, the headman’s daughter-in-law rushed out 
of the village and put her baby at the king’s feet and begged him to 
spare it. The king greeted the young woman kindly and had her 
taken to a place of safety. He then ordered the attack. The troops 
poured through the breach and put to the sword Lokhande and most 
of the villagers. Gratified with this success, the king on his return 
to camp adopted the Lokhande baby as his own, gave him the surname 
.of Bhosle and called him Fatehsing, or the Lion of Victory. He gave 
him also the fief of Akalkot which Aurangzib had given^ to Shahu 
as a wedding present, when he married him to Ambikabai, the 
daughter of Jadav of Sindkhed, and to Savitrabai, the daughter of 
Sindia of Kanherkhed. The baby grew to be a man, and became the 
ancestor of the well-known rajas of Akalkot. 

From Farad Shahu marched to Khed, a town in the Poona district 
on the Bhima river. There he met the large army which Tarabai had 
sent against him under the leadership of Dhanaji Jadav and Mansing 
More. With them, better to serve her interests, she had sent Khando 
Ballal Chitnis. Shahu was unwilling to risk a battle against so 
redoubtable a captain as Dhanaji Jadav, so he resorted to other means. 
Taking with him bis personal attendant Jyotaji Kesarkar, who had 
overtaken him at Burhanpur, he mounted his elephant and went boldly 
towards the enemy’s lines until he could distinguish Dhanaji Jadav 
and Mansing More. He then called on them to join their lawful 
master. Their allegiance to Tarabai had already been shaken by 
Shahu’s letters. His resolute action now convinced them that 
the prince was no impostor. They went over with their troops to 
Shahu and by their desertion enabled Shahu to defeat and disperse 
Tarabai’s forces. After the victory Shahu marched through Chakan, 
Poona and Jejuri, and laid siege to Chandan AVandan, a great double 
fortress visible from Satara town. It surrendered after a short siege. 
Parashuram Trimbak with the remains of the Khed army threw him- 
self into Saiara fort and refused to admit that Shahu was King 
Sambaji s son. Unwilling to press matters against his aunt, Shahu 
engaged in a desultory siege of the place. He was moved to more 
^gorous action by the unsolicited advice of an old Maratha woman. 
One day he had gone hunting and, overtaken by darkness, he took 
shelter in a village called Banavadi.® The patil’s wife, an aged lady, 
offered him for supper some boiled rice. Shahu with a hunter’s 
appetite hastily took a mouthful and burnt himself. His hostess, 
^norant of her guest’s identity observed, ‘You are behaving like 
ingf Shahu. Instead of reducing the countryside he wastes his 


and Afzrihan 

® Sfiedgavkar Bakhar. 
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'trying to take the capital. In the same way you, instead of 
_^g die rice at the edge of your plate, where it is cool, take it 
^o;n the middle where it is still too hot to eat.’ Next day Sliahu 
urned to his army and followed the old lady’s excellent advice. 

ng an investing force round Satara fort, he reduced the Kistna 
jfT^nna valleys and then returned to crush Parashuram’s resistance, 
^.commandant of Satara fort was a Musulman named Sheikh Mira, 
wife and children were at Wai. Shahu had them arrested and 
pght below the walls of Satara. There he tied them to guns, 
iehfening to blow them to pieces unless Sheikh Mira surrendered. 

threat proved too much for the commandant. He seized 
fashuram Trimbak, and handed over to Shahu the fortress of 
ikra. The king entered the great stronghold in state and flung 
kshuram Trimbak into a dungeon. Sheikh Mira was deeply 

Kcerned about the fate of Parashuram Trimbak, whom he warmly 
' I ' and respected. Before surrendering Satara, he had made the 
^ promise to give him in return for the fortress anything he asked 
When Shahu had secured it he asked Sheikh Mira to name his 
fard. Sheikh Mira threw himself at the royal feet and begged him 
^'release Parashuram and make him his Pratinidlii. The king, 
S'^ling to break his word, sent for Parashuram and offered to confirm 
- in his post. The latter felt deeply grateful to Sheikh Mira, but 
l^would not abandon Tarabai. The king sent him back to prison, 
Jjto honour him had his iron fetters changed to silver ones. Shortly 
ir Satara, Parali and Mahimangad surrendered to Shahu. 
jJfThe prince had wished to make Ahmadnagar his capital, but 
jdfikar Khan would not permit its occupation by the Marathas. 

hu, therefore, selected Satara, which since Rajaram’s time had 
gen the Maratha headquarters. Now master of it, he thought the 
Be favourable for his coronation. In January 1708* he ascended 
throne with all the ceremonial adopted by Shivaji. Since 
Irashuram Trimbak would not desert Tarabai, Shahu gave the post 
^ Pratinidhi to Gadadhar Pralhad. He gave the post of Peshwa to 
Bahirao Pingle, the son of Moro Pingle.** He gave to Hanmante the 
office of Pant Amutya, held by Ramchandra Nilakanth who, after a 
quarrel with Tarabai, was now more devoted to her than ever. The 
queen had been greatly disturbed by Shahu ’s success at Parad. She 
vented her ill-temper so violently on Ramchandra Nilkanth that in his 
wrath he sent a friendly message to the young king. This came to 
the knowledge of the queen. She promptly put Ramchandra in silver 
■ chains and thicw him into a dungeon. On hearing of Dhanaji Jadav’s 
desertion and of the fall of Satara she grew desperate. She opened 
the door of Ramchandra Nilkanth’s prison and had him escorted with 


^ The date of Shahu ’s coronation has been, settled by a letter quoted by Mr. 
Sardesai. The capture of Satara has always been regarded by Shahu’s successors 
as the most important event in his reign. It was taken on a Saturday and it was 
always the custom of the maharajas of Satara — now it is the custom of their 
descendants, the sardars of Satara— to sound drums on Saturday in honour of the 
event. Sheik Mira was the ancestor of the present sardar of Wai. 

* Nile Pingle, Bahiro’s elder brother, remained with Tarabai. 
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great honour into her presence. On his arrival she placed in his lap 
her son Shivaji and her stepson Sambhaji and, imploring him to 
protect them, made him her chief minister. From that time on 
Ramchandra Nilkanth remained her loyal servant. The king left 
vacant the post of Pant Sachiv, held by Shankar Narayan, who stood 
by Tarabai. The office of commander-in-chief he gave to Dhanaji 
Jadav. 

Having thus settled his government, Shahu resolved to visit 
Parali in person and win to his cause the powerful spiritual aid of 
Ramdas’ followers. The saint on his death had resigned the manage- 
ment of Ramchandra’s temple to his female disciple Akka. She 
received Shahu and acknowledged him as Sambhaji ’s son. She next 
begged that he would free her^n her old age from the arduous task 
assigned to her and give it to Gangadhar Swami, the grand.son of 
Ramdas’ elder brother Shreshta.*^ The king agreed and sent a 
palankeen with an escort to fetch Gangadhar. In due course 
Gangadhar came and, while waiting for leave to visit the king, put up 
in a hou.se on the banks of the Kistna a few miles away. The king, 
hearing of this, went to see him, but found him in a deep religious 
trance. Shahu waited patiently until Gangadhar recovered conscious- 
ness. He then bowed in front of Ramdas’ kinsman and invited him to 
go with him to Satara, where for four or five days he entertained the 
Swami in splendid state. The king thus strove to propitiate orthodox 
Hindu opinion and to gain over those who had been alienated from 
him by his long residence at the Moghul court and by his recent 
pilgrimage to the tomb of the dead emperor. 


CHAPTER XXV^* 

SOCIAL CUSTOMS OF THE 
HIGH CASTES IN MAHARASHTRA 

The pre.scnt stage in our history is, as it seems to me, a suitable 
one in which to examine for a moment the customs and observances 
of the people whose story I am relating. The English reader will 
greatly err if he thinks that they in any wav resemble those of 
western Europe. The Hindu’s life is bound up in an intricate 
ceremonial quite foreign to the experience of Englishmen. Indeed in 
his mode of life, in his demeanour, in his mental outlook, when 
unaffected by contact with Europeans, the Hindu far more resembles 
the Hellene or Roman of classical times than the westerner of to-day. 
Nor is this extraordinary. Hinduism is the eldest of three great sister 
Aryan civilizations. The younger sisters were Hellenism and 
Mazdaism. In the first century before Christ, Hellenism was mistress 

^ was hU title just as Ramdas’ was Samartha. Shre.shta’s real name was 
G-angadhar Uke his grandson’s. 

Vol. Campbell, Bombay Presidency Gazetteer, 
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be Mediterranean and the Euxine, and from Marseilles to Trebizond 
populations worshippi^d the gods of Attica. In Iran flourished 
^^11 the worship of the gicuL .\hiira MAzd.a, whoaO ears had once 
^ard the pra)’ers of Cyrus the kingf, the .\chacinenian. In India 
gdulsm had reigned supreme for at least ten centuries. But if we 
over six hundred years, what do we find? Hellenism has 
lished completely. She has given place to Christianity, an offshoot 
I'udaism. If- we pass over yet another six hundred j’ears, we find 
a second offshoot of Judaism, Islam, has swept away Mazdaism. 
the onslaughts of both these Semitic faiths were successfully 
Isisted by the eldest of the three sistcis, Hinduism. Nor does she 
bow at the present hour an\ sigii.s ot senile decay. She still lives 
the full vigour of her eternal youth ; and her acoU tes number at 
^St three hundred millions. It has thus hajspened that while the 
opean has in the last tv\o thousand years changed entirely, the 
indu of to-day worships the same gods, observes the same ritual, 
3s the same home-litc, as he did when Pericles invoked Pallas at 
or when Mars and Jupiter received at Romo the sacrifices of 
Ipiilius and Scipio. 

BNow in all India there arc probably no moic orlhodox Hindus 
the Maratha people, and the Hinduism which they profess is of 
most austere and puutan type. The cxtiavagances which find a 
|ice in the religion of some other Indian nations arc looked on with 
jlE^vour by the sober, simple-minded dwellers in the Deccan. In 
chapter I shall try to give my English readers a more vivid idea 
, 'their private lives by sketching, as briefly as I can, some of the 
lily observances of the high caste Hindus of Maharashtra. 

For her first confinement the young Brahman wife generally goes 
her father’s house. As soon as her baby boy is born, he is laid 
Ip. a winnowing fan. Mother and child are bathed in liot water, a fire 
lj,lit in the room, myrrh is burnt and an iron bar laid across the 
bVeshold. When the father hears of his son's birth he hastens to 
bis father-in-law’s house to perform the jatkaniici, or birth-ceremony. 
Before he begins it, he bathes carefully, dons a rich silk waistcloth, 
pours a ladle lull of water on the ground, saying, ‘I throw this water 
to cleanse the child iVcmi the impurily of its mother’s body.’ The 
mother then brings the ch'ld in her arms and sits on a stool close 
to her husband. The father lakes a gold ring, passes it ihiough some 
honey and clatificcl Iniltcr and lets a drop fall into the child’s mouth. 
He touches the child's shoulders with his riglit hand .ind pi esses (he 
ring in his left hand against both its ears. He recites some holy 
verses and smells the child's head three times. The father with the 
■ ring in his right hand sprinkles water on his wife’s right breast. She 
may then begin to suckle her child. .V present of money to priests ends 
the birth-ceremony. 

The child, if a boy, is given it-, name on the twciftli day after its 
birth. Fiist its cars are boied for earrings. Then the family- 
astrologer draws the child's horoscope and indicates four names. 
Three of these he selects himself. The fourth the parents choose. 
The father then reads the four names aloud that all may hear. The 
16 
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astrologer reads out the horoscope and calls a blessing on the child -, 
Aead, saying, ‘May the child live to a good old age.’ When the boy 
is a month old, the mother shows him to the sun and prays to the 
sun-god to guard him. The parents then walk to the village temple, 
give the god a packet of betel-nut and a coco-nut and beg the sun-god 
to be kind to their boy. When the family party return home, the 
father worships the earth, the moon and sun, the gods Shiva and 
Vishnu and the eight directions. A carpet is spread ; on it are placed 
some carpenter’s tools, some pieces of cloth, a pen, an inkpot and 
paper and some jewellery. The boy is laid on his face near them. The 
first of these articles that he clutches is supposed to indicate the 
calling for which he is most suited. 

The boy’s birthday is a festival in both east and west. But it is 
celebrated in the Deccan by observances unknown in Europe. In the 
morning a square is traced in the women’s hall. Three low wooden 
stools are set in the square, two in a line and a third in front of them. 
On the front stool are piled eighteen little rice heaps and on each heap 
a betel-nut. One of the betel-nuts is the family deity, two represent 
vhe boy’s parents, the others stand for various heroes and gods of the 
two great epics, the Bamayana and the Mahabharata. On the two 
stools sit the father and the mother with the boy on her lap; and a 
married woman marks the child’s brow with red powder. All then 
bow to the house gods and the elders of the family; and the deities 
are asked to give the child a long life. The boy drinks from a silver 
cup some milk mixed with molasses and sesamum and then he is free 
to enjoy his birthday as only healthy little boys can. 

The miinj, or thread-girding ceremony, corresponds in some 
measure with the Christian confirmation. By the one the high caste 
man is admitted to the caste. By the other a Christian becomes 
a fully responsible member of the Christian community. The 
thread-girding ceremony is very elaborate indeed and a detailed 
account of it would be both too long and too tedious. I shall mention 
only a few of the more important incidents. When the little boy is 
between seven and ten, a day for the great occasion has to be fixed 
by the astrologer in one of the months when the sun is going north- 
wards, i.e. January to June. This settled, a band is hired, a porch 
built in front of the house and invitations sent to relatives living at a 
distance. Other relations, the house gods, the village gods, caste 
men and friends in the neighbourhood are invited orally. On the 
morning of the thread-girding ceremony twelve low wooden stools 
are set in a row and twelve unmarried thread-wearing Brahman lads 
take their seats on the stools. Dinner is served and for the last time 
the boy dines with his mother. After a variety of most complicated 
rites, the boy tells his father that he wishes to become a Brahman 
and be told the sacred verse. He nestles close to his father and the 
priests cover them with a shawl. That no one else, high caste or low 
caste, man or woman may hear the verse, eveiyone present goes to 
a little distance. The father three times whispers the sacred verse 
into his son’s right ear and the boy repeats it after his father. The 
shawl is then removed, the priests invoke blessings on the boy’s head 
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||,*the sacred thread is tied with three knots round his waist. A 
• is put in his hand and his father addresses his son : ‘Till now 
have been a Sudra (low caste), now you are a Brahman and a 
\hmachari (Brahman student)’. The boy is now supposed to become 
t^egging Brahman. That evening he goes to the village temple, 
jships the village god and on his return begs alms from his mother 
; other close relations. For ten or twelve days he learns the 
ihyas, or daily prayers, worships the hdsi plant, or holy basil, 
^then rejoins his family. A number of intricate ceremonies follow. 
K their completion, the family priest flings a waistcloth over his 
holders, bids him never bathe in the evening, never look at naked 
omen, never commit adultery, never run, never climb trees, never 
^into a well, never swim in a river. ‘Up to this time,’ the priest 
Itinues, ‘you have been a hrahmachari; now you are a snatak, or 
Iseholder. ’ 

jXhis point reached, the boy starts out as if to go on a journey. 
s»maternal uncle or some other near relation feins surprise and asks 
where he is going. He replies, ‘To Benares’; in other words he 
oses to become a religious anchorite on the banks of the holy 
ages. The boy’s relations crowd round him and beg him not to go, 
Remising to find him a wife. He consents to put off his pilgrimage, 
pes back to his house and the thread-girding ceremony ends with 


family have now to keep their promise and find the lad a wife, 
jotiations are opened with the parents of a girl of a suitable age 
rank. A good deal of haggling ensues and the negotiations often 
through. If they are successful, the family astrologer is called 
pjto fix a lucky day. The marriage ceremonies extend over a long 
^miod, but I shall at once come to the day before the wedding. In 
|.e evening the boy dresses himself in a new turban and shawl given 
pn by his betrothed’s relatives and his sister ties to his headdress 
rland of flowers. With a coco-nut in his hand the boy worships 
household gods and gives them the coco-nut. He next bows low 
the elders of his house. He is taken to the house door, his cheeks 
'are touched with lampblack and red powder, he is seated on a horse 
and his relatives and friends go with him in procession to the house 
of his betrothed. To quiet evil spirits, coco-nuts are from time to 
time broken and thrown to them; and as the boy passes, the neigh- 
bours come out of their houses and wave lamps before him. On 
arrival at the house of his intended bride, the girl’s father carries 
the boy into the marriage hall and seats him on a high wooden stool. 
After a number of minor ceremonies, the astrologer draws up two 
marriage papers, reads them aloud, and hands them to the fathers 
of the two families. 

The really essential part of the marriage is the saptapadi, or the 
taking of seven steps. The sacrificial fire is kindled. To the left 
of the fire are put seven small heaps of rice. The boy and girl leave 
their seats and the boy throws three handfuls of rice into the fire. He 


^ The last part of the thread-girding ceremony is caiied the sod munj. 
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lifts up the girl and, carrying her on his left arm, walks twice round it. 
She then with the help of the bridegroom walks in turn over all the 
seven heaps of rice. The boy then again lifts her and for the ihird 
time walks round the fire. The seven steps have now been taken and 
the priest leads the boy and the girl out ol the house and points out to 
them Dhruva, or the pole-star. They gaze at it, bo>v to it and return 
to the house. A pretty ceremony then ensues. In turn the boi and 
the girl take a roll of betel between their teeth and the other one l)itc.> ^ 
pff the end. The marriage festivities end with the throwing ol 
coloured water over the boy by the bride’s relations. Piesents ol 
clothes are exchanged and the bridegroom returns to his irithei's 
house. 

The death of a high caste Hindu is as claboratelj ordered as his 
life. When he is on the point of death, a spot in the women’s hall 
is heaped with cowdung. Tulsi leaves arc scattered over the spot 
and a blanket is spread over the leaves. On the blanket the d}ing 
man is laid with his feet to the south. A few drops of water ironi tlic 
holy Ganges are dropped into his mouth, a learned Brahman repeats 
verses from the Vedas, another reads the Bliagwul Gila, the speeth 
made by Krishna to .^rjuna on the battlefield of the Knrukshetra. 
His relations ask the dying man to repeat ‘Ram ! Ram !', the name oJ 
the divine hero of Ayo’dhya. His son sets his father’s head upon iiis 
lap and comforts him, until he has drawn his last breath. W’hcn all 
is over, the women of the family sit round the body weeping and 
wailing; the male members sit in the verandah; and servants are sent 
to tell relatives and friends. Soon neighbours dressed in a waistcloth 
and shoulder-cloth drop in. One ol them goes to the market and 
buys what is needed for the funeral. On his return the body ib 
prepared for the burning ground. It is bathed and dressed only in 
a loincloth. A piece of gold and an emerald are put into the mouth. 
Some drops ol Gange.-, water are dropped between the lips and ovei 
the body, the two thumbs and the two great toes are tied together with 
clotli. The body is laid on the bier and is covered over with a cloth 
from head to foot. If the dead man leaves children, a hole is made 
in the cloth over the mouth. If the dead man Iea\ es a widow, 
she says aloud, ‘Because of the great evil that has belallen me, 1 shall 
shave my head.’ Thereupon she strips off her ornaments, breaks her 
bangles and her necklace, rubs oil' the red mark on her brow (uhith 
indicates that she is mairied), takes oil her bodice and puts on a 
white robe. The family barber shaves off her hair. It is wrapped in 
her bodice and laid on her husband’s bier. The funeral procession is 
now ready to start. I’he chief mourner walks first with a 11 repot 
hanging from a string in his hand. The bier is carried leet first by 
four of the dead man’.s nearest kinsmen. Beside the chief mourner 
walk two men. One holds a metal pot full of cooked rice ; the other 
carries a winnowing fan with parched pulse and bits ol coco-nut. 

Ihese he throws before him lo please the e\il spirits. Other male 
mourners follow the bier bareheaded and barefooted, repeating in a 
low voice Ram, Ram!’, 'Jay! Jay! Ram!’ No woman goes to the 
burning ground. When it is reached a funeral pile is built and the 
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led' on it witii (Ik- feet oi' the body to the south. The sheet 
bod)' is piiiled Jisifii.-, the cloth.s that bind the. thLinib.s and the 
are cut, so ihat the body may return as it lirst came upon 
Kr,- The ciiiet’ moiiriier '.ights the pile at the head and fans it with 
of liis siinuider-cioth. When the skull bursts, the chief 
stands near it v.'ith an earthen jar ftill of water. .Ynothcr 
makes a bole in the jar with a peltble. The chief mourner 
.roujid the pyre, tlte tvacer irickling' frojti the jar. A second 
fe'K made in the jar and the chief mourner walks again round the 
A third Itole i.s jriatle and a ihirtl round completed. Tlic chief 
er throws the pot backward over hi.s shoulder, spilling- the water 
; the ashes. He ue.vt ..-alls aloud striking- his mouth with his hand. 
j||- procession is n'.v-.v ready to return home. Before starting, each 
hraer flings a pebble loward.s the neare.st hill or moimlain to relieve 

Mourning is ob.scrved for ten days during which the dccea.se(r:. 
lily eat neither betel nor sugar and chink no milk. They neither 
ve their heads nor wear shoes nor uirbans. (bn the third day the 
mourner collects the dead man’s burnt bones and either throws 
im into a neighbouring .streatn or pond or buries them in a jar to be 
&:en. a year later to the Ganges or Godavari, (bn the eleventh day 
ffitief mourner, if he ctin art'orcl to do so, brands and sets free two 
|?ifs. The bellowing of the calf when briincied is believed to carry the 
man to heaven, and its fir.st cry opens the cele.stial doors for the 
ad man to enter. If the chief mentrner cannot afford to set free two 
|s' calves, he makes and sets free two calve.s made out of dotigh. A 
0 called the \'aitarni cow is given ti' it priest so that the. dead man 
jay cross the river of blood anrl filth that scparatc.s earth and heaven 
I'-holding Oil to the cow's tiiil. A number of other presents arc then 
to the priest, and as he bestow.s them, the chief mourner says, 
|tnake you these gifts that the dead man ni;iv be freed from Itis sins 
|d reach heaven in .siifett' ; and that all hi.s life there he may have 
Kycot to lie on, a packet of betel to cat. a maid lo wait on hint, ait 
[^unbrella to .shade him from the sun, and a .stick Lo help him when 
walking.’ The priest after receiving those gifts is supposed to become 
the ghost of the deceased. The inmates, therefore, pelt him aw;iv 
from the house with earl It and eowdung. .-V few other ceremonies are 
performed and the mourning riles are over. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE CIVIL WAR AND THE REORGANlZ.VnON 
A.D. 1708 TO 17M 

Shaih: should at once have followed up his victory hv attacking 
Panhala, the scat of Tarabai’s government. Rut he passed the 
monsoon of 1708 at Chandan Wandan trying to increase his forces. 
Among those to whom he appealed for arms and men was Sir Njehois;? 
Waite, the Governor of Bombay, who politely regretted his ioai?i.l.ity 
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to help him. The king: did not again take the field until October 1708, 
after celebrating the Dasara festival. He first took Vasantgad and 
next led his troops against Panhala. Tarabai fled from that fortress 
to Rangna. Shahu invested Panhala and besieged it with vigour. In 
spite of its great strength he soon forced the commandant to come to 
terms. The latter offered to join Shahu’s cause if retained as the 
governor of the fortress. Shahu accepted the offer and early in 1709 
moved against Vishalgad. The commandant surrendered it on the 
same terms that the Panhala commandant had done. The mighty 
stronghold of Rangna still remained in Tarabai ’s possession. In it 
were Ramchandra Nilkanth, Tarabai, her son and stepson Shivaji and 
Sambhaji. Ramchandra’s first care was to send the royal party by a 
secret path to Malwan, which had once been Shivaji’s naval base. 
He himself stayed and defended the fort with resource and resolution. 
Nevertheless he was soon reduced to the greatest straits. Had the 
siege been begun earlier Rangna must have fallen. Shahu himself 
directed the operations and nearly lost his life in doing so. One day 
as he inspected the works of the besieging army, his horse stumbled 
on the edge of a precipice. Sheikh Mira, who was with the king, 
deftly swung his master from the saddle, while Khando Ballal caught 
the bridle just in time to save the horse. But the season was far 
advanced. Shahu was unwilling to face the hardships of a monsoon 
campaign and readily listened to Dhanaji Jadav who, old and war- 
worn, suggested to his master that the time had come to raise the 
siege and to return to Satara. 

At Satara the king consoled himself for his failure by marrying 
two fresh wives. One was the mild and gentle Sagunabai. The 
second was the haughty and imperious Sakwarbai. Both were 
daughters of the Shirhe house. By these marriages he no doubt 
wished to renew the friendship of the Shirkes, which had been begun 
at Jinji when Rajaram escaped through their good offices. 

But if Shahu feared the rigours of a monsoon campaign, no such 
fears dwelt in the dauntless bosom of Tarabai. Her agents won to 
her cause Phond Savant of Savantwadi. In 1662, as it will be 
remembered, Shivaji reduced to vassalage the Savant chief Lakkam 
Savant. The latter died in 1666, three years after his defeat. His 
brother Bhav Phond succeeded him and ruled Savantwadi until 1676. 
He was followed by Khcm Savant, a brave but faithless prince, who 
during the war of independence artfully increased his power by 
joining as it suited his interests the standard of Rajaram or Aurangzib. 
When Shahu returned, Khem Savant favoured his cause. But Khcm 
Savant died early in 1709 and was succeeded by Phond Savant. 
Seduced by Tarabai’s promi.ses, he .sent the queen a well-equipped 
body of troops, with which she marched against Panhala. The 
commandant who had already committed one treason was soon 
convinced that a second treason wa.s the only remedy for the first. 
Early in 1710 he surrendered the fortress to Tar.abai. Gratified by her 
success, she brought her idiot son to Kolhapur,^ which she proclaimed 

^ Panhala is only a morning’s drive from Kolhapur, 
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I^^^Lpital of the Maratha kingdom. She next sent her agents every- 
to corrupt the loyalty of those Maratha chiefs who had adhered 
aPmohivaii. She urged the chiefs to make themselves independent, or 
join the Moghuls rather than serve under the banner of a 
l^&^aimed impostor. Her advice fell on willing ears. So long as the 
threatened their independence, the Maratha chiefs willingly 
B^piiiied against them under the leadership of Tarabai or Rajaram. 
B^^-the Moghul danger had past. The emperor and Shahu were 
Of the two services, that of the empeior offered more 
ffig^ctions. Military distinction could more easily be won on the far 
B^ng Moghul front than in the narrow Deccan. Moreover, the 
^^^ains who served the emperor were in their own fiefs independent 
Hmnees. Shivaji and his successors hitherto had given their nobles 
BSS ts of money rather than assignments of land. This rule had no 
been relaxed after the great king’s death, but it still held good 
^^1 Shahu, firmly seated on the throne, would no doubt enforce it. 

first to join the imperial service w'as Nemaji Sindia. During 
l^gabai’s regency he had established himself in central India or 
H^wa.' On the death of .\urangzib, Zulfikar Khan had won him 
Hpr to the cause of Bahadur Shah and he had aided Zulfikar Khan 
Blythe battle wherein fell the unhappy Kam Baksh. His services were 

I somely rewarded and he was made a commander of 7,000 horse, 
s high posts were also bestowed on his sons and grandsons. Other 
s proclaimed themselves independent. The most notable of these 
the Maratha admiral Kanhoji Angre, of whom a full account will 
iven hereafter. A Brahman named Krishnarao established himself 
the great temple of Sundar Mahadev at Khatav, a town less 
twenty miles from Satara, After the capture and execution of 
iji’s son Sambhaji, Krishnarao had joined the Moghul cause and 
received from the emperor the title of Maharaja, and as fief, or 
'.re, the pargana, or district, of Khatav,^ During the siege of Jinji 
chandra Nilkanth, viceroy of Maharashtra, had given as appanage 
Maratha noble called Damaji Thorat the district of Supa, north 
bona, and that of Patas on tlic main road between Poona and 
naramati. At Hingangaon, a village close to Patas, Damaji had 
built himself a strong castle and with a body of free-lances used lo levy 
contributions from the peasants up to the very walls of Satara. North 
of Satara, Shankar Narayan, the Pant Sachiv, held for Tarabai Poona 
and the great forts of Sinhgad, Purandar, Rajgad and Torna, in this 
• way cutting Shahu off from all communication with Khandesh and 
Nasik. Thus by the end of 1710 the king’s cause, which in 1708 had 
seemed so prosperous, again began to flag. His territory was reduced 
to the land round Satara ^nd a few hill-forts garrisoned by loyal 
officers. So low, indeed, had his cause sunk that but for a singular 
piece of good fortune, it is doubtful whether he would not himself 
have been forced to invoke Moghul aid and to become a petty 
subordinate of the empire. The fortunate event was the strange 
collapse of Shankar Narayan Gandekar. After his failure against 


Kkafi Khan, 


* Riyasat, Vol. II, p. 51, 
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Rangna, Shahu resolved to try and reduce the ring of forts round 
I-'oona. It was with their capture that the great king had begun his 
wonderful career, and they were regarded by the Maratha people as 
the keys of the Maralha kingdom. So long as they were in Tarabai’s 
hands, her son might well be deemed the true successor of Shivajl and 
Sambhaji. On the other hand Tarabai, who had carefully provisioned 
and garrisoned them and had entrusted their defence to the skilful 
hands of Shankar Narayan, looked forward with confidence to their 
prolonged resistance. Long -before her fortresses fell, her annie.s 
would be able to attack with effect Shahu’s rear and retake Satara. 
Neither side foresaw nor could have foreseen how Shankar Narayan 
would act. Lovers of Walter Scott will remember how in I-.'uuhne, 
Brian dc Bois Guilbert, in the fulness of his strength and manhood 
and unhurt by Ivanhoe’s spear, fell to the ground slain by the violence 
of his own contending feelings. A similar fate overtook the Ptiiil 
Stichiv. Trusting to Tarabai’s word that Shahu was a pretending 
knave, Shankar Narayan had sworn to defend her son’s cause against 
all comers. He was now convinced that Shahu was no impostor 
but Sambhaji’s son. Devotedly loyal to the house of Shivtiji, himself 
a hero of the war of independence, Shankar Narayan could not bear 
to fight against the great king’s grandson. At the same time he had 
sworn an oath of loyalty to Tarabai, which he could not as an 
honourable man break. The dilemma in which he found himself was 
too great for that loyal, brave and simple soul. While he hesitated 
what course to pursue, Shahu’s troops stormed Rajgacl and 
threatened Sinhgad and Torna. Forced at last to a decision, he 
chose a course of conduct, that would present itself more readily to 
an eastern than a western mind. He resigned his charge and his 
powers and, donning the garb of an anchorite, went to reside at 
Ambavadc, a holy place on the Nira river.* But even thus he did 
not escape from the vexations of life. Ramchandra Nilkanth, incensed 
at what he regarded as desertion, sharply reprimanded Shankar 
Narayan and accused him of coAvardice. The charge weighed 
heavily on one who had taken cities and Avon stricken fields. One 
Avay remained by Avhich he might proA'c to hi.s old master that fear 
of death had not prompted his action. He built for himself a small 
raft. lo each end lie fastened earthen jars, in the bottoms of Avliicli 
holes had been bored. Seating himself on the raft, he bad it toAved 
to a deep pool in the Nira river. As the AA’atcr entered the jars, the 
raft sank, carrying with it the gallant but misguided soldier. Shahu, 
Avith a magnanimity Avorthy of Charles II of Englancl, took no action 
against Shankar Narayan’s infant son, Naro Shankar. He confirmed 
him m his father’s office of Pnnt Sachiv. Not to be outdone in 
generosity, the child’s mntulik, or agent, declared for the king and 


Ambavade is sacred to the 
A short aecuuiU of him Avill be found 
worn Pa>tdharpur. The clothes of office could not be 

wadte,^^ Shankar s son, then only a baby. They were, therefore, tied to his 
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Shahu without the loss of a single man to recover the 
^pf Maharashtra (1711). 

Kib' spite of this siicccs.s the revolt of the Maratha nobles remained 
Kribus menace. The next to leave the royal service was Chancirasen 
“aY, the son of Dhanaji Jadhav. His father’s early adherence to 
©had greatly furthered the king’s cause. But in June 1710,’ one 
TOanaji Jadhav’s many wounds reopened in his leg and after a 
^ged illness the brave old soldier died at Wadgaon on the banks 
S’ Warna river. In the royal service, but subordinate to Dhanaji, 
^a* Brahman officer named Balaji Vishvanath Bhat. He was by 
a , Chitpavan Brahman, a caste of which the following curious 
is told. The story runs that Parashu Rama, the Brahman 
■Ration of the god Vishnu, to avenge the murder of his father 
_;ni by the Kshatriya king Sahasrarjuna, cleared the earth 
l^ly^ne times of the Kshatriya clans. Thereafter he was so 
Brig with blood that no other Brahmans would cat witli him. 
^Iherefore went to the summit of the Sahyadris and stood gazing 
Bfj'Sea, which then washed the foot of the mountains, and pondered 
Kete” he could find Brahmans who would dine with him. -\s he 
&ed, he saw floating on the surface of the water the corpses of 
^rteen mlenchas, or barbarians. He dragged them ashore, built 
pyre and burnt them to ashes. From the asjies he created 
Keen live Brahmans who had no scruples about eating with their 
pbr. The meal over, the fourteen Brahmans begged Parashu 
to them a land wherein they might live. The hero drew 
Kimighty bow given him by the god Shiva and shot an arrow into 
re' Arabian Sea. He then commanded the sea to go back within its 
^j^ders' as far as the spot where the arrow hud fallen. The ocean 
^dj;so, thus leaving bare the Konkan. This reclaimed tract Parashu 
la bestowed on the fourteen Brahmans. They went to dwell there 
built themselves a town called Chitpolan, or the Town of the Burnt 
Ebairt, which in course of time became Chiplun. To themselves the}' 
ave the name of Chitpavans, or Brahmans Purified by the Funeral Pyre. 

■ Whatever truth may underlie this romantic tale,” Balaji Vishvanath 
Bhat and his brother Janoji were the hereditary dcshiuiiklis, or revenue 
officers, of Shrivardhan and Harihar, two villages to the north of 
Bankot creek. The office of cleshmukh or desui was a creation of the 
Musulman government. The tieadman of the village was a Maratha 
patil; and under the ancient Hindu rulers, he acted directly under the 
supreme government. The Musulman governors sought to decen- 
tralize the administration by appointing an inlcrinediate officer — known 
as deshmiikh — and usually a Brahman — to supervise the work of the 
paitls. Besides acting as deshniiikhs, the Bhat family administered 
in Shrivardhan the revenues of the temples of Somaji, Laxminarayan, 


” Grant Duflf gives the date as 1709. But see J^iyasat, Vol. 11, p. 12. The 
Hindu year was S/iaie 1632. (1632+ 78 = 1710.) 

® Various authors have inferred from this tale that the Ohitpavan Brahmans 
are foreign immigrants from Arabia, Egypt or even Scandinavia. My own view 
is that the legend contains no truth whatever. Exactly the same legend is told bv 
the Benei-Israel to explain their presence in the Bombay Presidency. 
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Baheri and Kalashri ; and they yearly distributed among the Brahmans 
of the neighbourhood thirty-two and a half measures {k^iaiulis) of 
rice. In the year 1648, the ofBce of deshmukh of Danda Rajpuri fell 
vacant and was conferred on the ancestor of Balaji and Janoji, and 
remained in the Bhat family until 1818. According to the author of 
the Peshwa Bakhar, the Sidis of Janjira on becoming masters of 
Shrivardhan confirmed Balaji and Janoji in their office. Afterwards 
the Sidis came to suspect the brothers of an intrigue with Kanhoji 
Angre. They first seized Janoji, sewed him up in a sack and, rowing 
put a mile from land, dropped the sack into the water. Balaji 
' succeeded in escaping to the neighbouring town of Velas on the 
southern side of the Bankot creek. In Velas lived a Chitpavan family 
called Bhanu. It consisted of three brothers Balaji Mahadev, Hari 
Mahadev and Ramaji Mahadev. They received the fugitive kindly 
and on hearing his story resolved to flee with him. They feared that 
if they stayed behind, the Sidis would punish them for having 
harboured an enemy. They made their way to Rahimatpur where 
Balaji had a friend in Ghanashyam Narayan Shenvi, an officer in 
Dhanaji’s service, who had once been hospitably entertained by 
Balaji’s father Vishvanath. Ghanashyam welcomed the party and, 
introducing them to Dhanaji Jadhav, obtained for Balaji and two of the 
brothers posts under the commander-in-chief. Ramaji Mahadev took 
service with Shankar Narayan. 

This account was accepted by Grant Duff and until recent times 
was regarded as the true account of the origin of the Bhat Peshwas. 
Modern critics, however, doubted this fantastic story. They could 
not believe that within six years any one, however fortunate, could 
even in those troubled times rise' from a humble clerkship to the post 
of first minister. Their suspicions were confirmed by a reference to 
Balaji Vishvanath Sabhasad in an official Marathi paper dated 16fl6. 
The title Sabhasad, corresponding with that of Privy Councillor, was 
only conferred on men who had been some years in the royal 
service. Balaji Vishvanath must therefore have entered it some 
years before 1696. The discovery of this paper was followed by the 
discovery of several others. They showed that from 1699 to 1702 
Balaji acted as Sarsuhhedar of the Poona district and from 1704 to 
1707 as Sarsuhhedar of Daulatahad. But just as to-day a Civil 
Servant docs not become a Commissioner until he has served for 
many years as .Assistant Collector and Collector, so Balaji before he 
became Sarsuhhedar must hav? served as Shekhdar, Kamavisdar 
and Suhhedar. Thus in all probability Balaji entered the royal 
service in .Sambhaji’s reign, or at any rate in the early years of 
Rajaram’s regency. From this it does not follow that the legend in 
the Bakhars is wholly untrue. It may well be that Balaji or. his father 
fled from Shrivardhan in circumstances similar to those therein 
described. But the Sidis’ victim could not have been Janoji, for an 
entry in his handwriting discovered by Rajwade, shows that in 1706 
he was still alive. 

In the troubles provoked by Shahu’s return to the Deccan, Balaji 
Vishvanath found his opportunity. He was then in high office under 
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I ji Jadhav and, according- tO'Mr. Kharc, it was Balaji who, at the 
of Khed, persuaded that coniniander to give to Shaliu hi^ 
le support. Thereafter Dhanaji Jadhav’-, csti-ciii tor Balaji 
math and his confidence in his capacity arouse.d the hitter 
;y of the former’s son Chandrasen jadhtn,* Kiu'agcd that hi-, 
should prefer to his son’s counse) the .'ah-icr- of u Kunkan 
an, Chandrasen began to inlrigm; with Tarahai. Upon his 
s death Chandrasen was invested with the robes attd the dignitv 
commander-in*chiet'; and Iving- Shahit, releasing iVuin prisoii 
'atinidhi" Parashurant, sent hint and Khiiuder.to De.hliade to 
^ to the young- noble the roval condnlenccs. By this ;iet of 
iy Shahu no doubt hoped to retain Clumdi asen’s loyally. I fe 
in his object, for not long afterwards Chandra.seii boa.-ited in a 
to Tarabai that he had won to her cause Khandcrao Dabimde, 
ig More and Haibntrao Nimbalkar. Tlie l.ing, at hist awan- 
indrasen’s intrigues, appointed Balaji Vhshvanath iioniinatly to 
1 his collection but really to watch his eoncinct. The. ajtpoiritment 
enemy to such a post sulliced to turn Chandra, sen ’.s jealousy into 
rous hatred; and he now only sought an excuse to desinn Itim, 
m the )'ear 1710 Chandrasen was Ic.ariing a large fore.- near 
_aon in the Baramati laluka. As the country abounded in gante, 
of antelope broke away startled in from of it. When the in>oi)s 
all but reached their camping--ground, a taning black Inu k rose 
^bddenly at the feet of a certain Piraji, an ofliecr in Balaji \'’ishvanath's 
^ntingent. Piraji with several troopers raced madly after it. After 
wj4ong chase, it took shelter in the lent of Vyasrao, a Brahman clerk 
Chandrasen Jadhav. Piraji demanded that the tvi'etelicd beast 
^Jipuld be handed over to him. Vyasrao, wiili .a Brahman's lendt-niess 
i^Qr animal life, replied that he could not do so, as rite beast had 
Sought his protection. Baulked of his po-y, Piraji llirev his spear 
tat Vyasrao and wounded him. Sliockcd at what he had done, he, ran 
jto Balaji Vishvanath and col^fessed hi.s crime, Vyasr.ao complained 
-‘to Chandrasen. The latter required the instant siirrender of Piraji. 
Balaji while expressing his regret at Piraji’s t-ul, refii.scd to liaiu! him 
over, claiming that it was for him to punish liis siilatidlnate. 'I'lie 
mutual di.slike of the two leaders hurst into flame : ('handrasen orilet'-d 
his troops to attack Ralaji’s contingent anti l<t scire Piraji; Bah'iji 
fled with his men to Purandar fon aiul st)Uirh' an astium of lire l-'iiiif 
Sachh. Chandrasen brotighf up his force .-uid, Pm'andar, 

demanded Balaji as the price of peace. 'I In- I'mtl Siii hi-fi, fearing die 
formidable vengeance of the young noble, begged Balaji to leave the 
fort. At dead of night the Brahm.m with his wife, his i hildre.it, 
Ambaji Purandarc and some five hundred horsemen stole out of Inch a ’.s 
fortress and fled to the Nira river. There rii.'tndr.'isen overlook I hem 

* Dhanaji Jadhav left three sons. Theeidesi Sanlaji, hy Dbanaji's lirsi wife, 
had quarrelled with his father and had separated from him and left him , By his 
second wife Gopikabai, Dhanaji had Cbaudraseii and bliGmhhusing. We stiall 
hear of Shainbhusing later, Goplkabai blinit herself with lihanaji Jadhav’s 
body, Siyasaij Vol. 11, p, 12, 

* Riyasal, Vol. II, p. 38. 
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and killed or dispersed Balaji’s troopers. Balaji and his family, 
accompanied by a faithful oflicer named Pilaji Jadhav and Ambaji 
Purandare, fled for their lives to Pandavgad, the fortress which, named 
after the Pandava heroes of the Mahahhantta , still towers over Wai. 
From the shelter of Pandavgad, Balaji sent Ambaji Purandare to 
Satara to tell the king what had happened. Purandare at first 
approached Govindrao Chitnis, the son of Khando Ballal Chiinis. 
Govindrao listened attentively to the story and sympathized with 
Balaji. He advised Purandare to enlist the sympathies of one Lingav, 
the maid-servant of Shahu’s mistress Virubai. Purandare followed 
his advice. Lingav told the tale to Virubai, who repeated it to Shahu’s 
queen Sagunabai, and the two ladies won the royal ear. Shahu sent 
a force to Pandavgad to escort Balaji in safety to his capital and 
ordered Chandrasen to present himself at Satara and hay his case 
before him. The turbulent noble, instead of obeying the order, sent 
back a message that unless the king at once handed over Balaji to 
his vengeance, he (Chandrasen) would renounce his allegiance. Such 
language no sovereign could tolerate. He ordered Haibatrao 
Nimbalkar to reduce Chandrasen Jadhav to obedience. Haibatrao 
Ximbalkar attacked Chandrasen at Adarki in the Phallan stale, now 
a station on the South Maratha- Railway, and severely defeated liim. 
Chandrasen with the remains of his army retired to Panhala, where 
he openly joined the cause of Tarabai (April 17.11). 

Worse was yet to follow. In spite of his victory or'cr Chandrasen 
Jadhav, Haibatrao Nimbalkar began also to open negotiations with 
Kolhapur. Large detachments of the royal troops were at this time 
on fif-ld service in Khandesh and Berar. The only high officer on 
■A'b'jm ihf- king could for the moment rely was Balaji Vishvan.'ith, and 
his contingent had just been dispersed. Shahu, however, sent for 
Balaji and sought his advice how to suppress the disorders of the 
kingdom (I7l1). With the optimism of greatness, Balaji undertook 
to raise a fresh army. He soon collected round him two thousand of 
bis old s<)1dif-rs and v,tith these as a nucleus soon created a respectable 
field force, 'ihe king showed his gratitude in a fitting way. On 
.Vugutt 20, 171 1, he, conferrcfl on his capable servant the wcll-descrvcd 
till', '/■ Seiia K.'irtf-a, or Alaker of -.Armies. 

t',' li'f B:d:!ji was thus forging a weapon with which to meet in 
lie "i lit-, jfia'ler’s enemies, he turned against Tarabai her own 
ari,';o' of intrigue. As long as that daring and active woman 
re-jf-aiin d In power at Kolhapur, it was impossible, to restore Shahu’s 
authorii 7. ft so chanced that late in 1711 .a fresh quarrel broke out 
beiv/oii I ar.'ibai and her wise old counsellor Ramchandra Nilkanth. 
J ii>. Jailer r<;lri':e<l Iiis control over the atl'airs of his mistress and gave 
Balaji tlie chance for which he sought. He inslantlv sent a message 
t<) Kajarain’s yoiingi-r widow Rajasbni and olTered her Shahu’s 
Huppori, if site overthrew Tar.abtii and substituted for the rule of the 
inibicilc Shivaji that of her own son Sambhaji. Kagerlv Rajasbai 
accepted the oiler. In 1712, with the aid of several of the Kolhapur 
nobles — Girjoj! Jadhav, .Ant.aji Trimal, Tulaji Shitole and others — she 
corrupted the garrison of Panhala, overthrew Tarabai ’s government, 
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Jung her and her son Shivaji into prison.^ She then had Sambhaji 
^hed in Shivaji’s stead. Ramchandra Nilkanth escaped Tarabai’.s 
e,''but was dismissed from his office.- Chandrasen Jadhav, fearing 
Sambhaji might surrender him to Shahu, sent his lieutenant Appa- 
Nizam-ul'Mulk, the new viceroy of the Deccan. The Nizam 
= welcomed the overtures of so distinguished a commander. He 
him a fief with tweiity-fivc lakhs a year on condition that he kept 
equipped fifteen thousand men. Chandrasen accepted the offer 
H'from that time on was the unrelenting enemy of the Maratha 
lie. ■ For a few years Sambhaji and Rajasbai, grateful to Balaji 
r'fiis help and advice, ceased openl 3 ' to make war against Shahu. 
tese few years sufficed; and w-hen Sambhaji again became actively 
^'tile,-- Balaji had restored order in Shahu’s dominions. 

|p[t rqust, however, be admitted that Balajl’s new troops did not meet 
immediate success. But that was rather the general’s fault than 
s. In the cold weather of 1711 the king ordered Balaji to reduce 
Ji'aji Thorat. Balaji with Ambaji Purandarc as his lieutenant led 
|t his troops against the robber baron of Hingangaon. But they 
owed themselves to be outwitted. Damaji Thorat professed himself 
puling to lay down his arms and invited the two commanders to 
fter'his castle at Hingangaon and discuss with him the terms of 
irrender. He swore by the holy bel tree and the hardly less holy 
or turmeric, that he would allow them to enter and leave 
iffingaon unharmed. Balaji and Ptirandare, thinking that no 
^du would dare break so binding' a contract, went to the freebooter’s 
de and were at once thrown into a dungeon. To their remonstrances 
^Sfiaji Thorat with odious levity replied that the hcl was after all 
I’t a tree and that every day all of them ale Uirmcric. For himself 
^ attached no importance to such a promise. .At the same time he 
Treatened to put over their heads bags of hot ashes unless they 
^eedily paid him a large ransom. The news of tlicir confinement 
Relied the king who paid the ransom and obtained their release. 
Balaji undaunted by this mishap, planned nc.vt the reduction of 
.Krishnarao of Khatao. Before, however, he set his forces in motion, 
he resolved, if it were humanly possible, to win over to Shahu’s side 
Parashuram Trimbak, the Pniihiidhi. Ever since the frill of Satara 
that gallant soldier had languished in prison. For on his return from 
his mission to Chandrasen Jadhav, the king had made him go back 
to his dungeon in Satara. .\t Balaji ’s advice the king released 
Parashuram and entrusted to him the great fort of Vishalgad and the 
surpounding country. Parashuram sent his eldest son Krishnaji to 


^ Grant Duff has related that Shivaji died of small-pox in 1713. Thereupon 
Ramchandra Nilkanth removed Tarabai from the government. This is not 
correct.. .Shivaji did not die until 1723. The names of Rajasbai’s confederates 
are taken from a letter written by Tarabai herself. 

‘Lately,’ writes Tarabai, ‘our cause has .suffered gre.atly. Sambhaji and 
Rajasbai with the help of Girjochi (sic) Yarlav, Anta]i Trimal and the garrison 
and Tulaji Shitole have seated Sambhaji Raja on the throne and put us in prison.’ 
Piyasai, Vol. II, p. 44. • 

® He died in 1720. 

” Bel and bhandar are both sacred to the god Kbandoba of Jejuri. 
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assume charge of his new possession. Krishriaji did so and shortly 
afterwards deserted to Sambhaji, who as a reward for his treachery 
made him Pmtinidhi of the Kolhapur kingdom. Shahu, furious at the 
son’s treason, threw the father back into prison and ordered his eyes 
to be put out. Parashuram’s second son Shripatrao was in Satara 
and heard of the order. He rushed to the house of Khando Ballal 
Chitnis, whom he found in his bath. With his garments still 
dripping, ‘ the kindly Prabhu ran to Shahu’s palace, reminded him of 
Parashuram’s former services and insisted that the king should remit 
the cruel sentence. With the royal paper in his hand, Khando Ballal 
rode to Parashuram’s cell. He reached it just in time. Parasluiram 
had been flung on his back and a great stone placed on his chest. On 
the stone was seated the jail surgeon. Khando Ballal Chitnis ru.shed 
in, knocked over the jail surgeon with a blow in the face, rolled away 
the ' stone and saved his friend. Parashuram was so grateful for 
Khando Ballal’s intercession that at the next shradlia festival, the day 
when Hindus honour their dead ancestors, he gave a great banquet. 
To it, although he was a Deshastha Brahman he invited Khando 
Ballal Chitnis, a Prabhu. To the king he .showed his gratitude in a 
more practical manner. Knowing that Balaji was about to pttack 
Krishnarao of Khatao, he begged and obtained leave to send with 
Balaji his son Shripatrao. As the youth was leaving, Parashuram 
sent for him and bade him either die in battle or so bear himself as to 
win for his father the royal favour. The young man eagerly complied 
and in course of a hard-fought battle his valour and example won 
the day. The rebel army was destroyed; and Krishnarao and his 
eldest son fell dead on the battlefield. His two younger sons fled 
and implored the royal pardon. Magnanimous as ever, Shahu not 
only gave it, but confirmed them in possession of the town of Khatao 
(17i;i). As a reward for Shripatrao’s gallantry the king again 
offered Parashuram the office of Pratinidhi (April 1713). This time 
Parashuram accepted it. In his judgment, the appointment of his son 
Krishnarao to the post of Pratinidhi of Kolhapur, Parashuram’s own 
office, released him from his allegiance to Sambhaji. He was no longer 
a Kolhapur officer and was free to take service with Shahu. The 
king never again entrusted Parashuram with an army', but he greatly 
esteemed him and often acted on his advice ; and he showed his 
appreciation of the gallant old man by frequent gifts of land and 
money. 

In tl^ie cold weather of the same year (1713) Shahu resolved to 
reduce Kanhoji Angre. Kanhoji Angre was the son of Tukoji .An'gre, 
who had during Shivaji’s reign become famous as a sailor. The real 
name of the Angre family was Sangpal, but as their native village 
\yas Angarwadi they had come to call themselves Angre. Tukoji 
died in 1690 leaving a son Kanhoji Angre, who was destined to 
advance still further the family fortunes. He had long been reputed 
a skilful seaman and in Sambhaji’s reign he had been promoted to 
ugh command in the royal fleet. At that time the chief Maratha 

^ Hindus do not strip entirely when bathing. 
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n^uuiub un the coast were Sagargad under Mankoji Suryavanshi, 
Sanderi under Udaji Padval, Rajkot under Subhanji Kharate and 
okba under Bhivaji Gujar. On the capture of King Sambhaji, 
iiankoji Suryavanshi, Udaji Padval and Subhanji Kharate deserted 
charges and fled to the fort of Prabhalgad. Bhiwaji Gujar and 
Eioji Angre divided between themselves the coast fortresses. In 
the two Maratha leaders quarrelled and Bhiwaji Gujar, 
Hsoned by Kanhoji Angre, soon died, leaving Angre supreme in 
^Maratha Konkan. Angre received from Tarabai the title of 
bel, or admiral, of the Maratha fleet and availed himself of her 
rel with Shahu to make himsell independent. Feigning to act 
^er Tarabai ’s orders, he had seized the town of Kalyan and the 
bounding districts as well as the great fort of Rajmachi below tlie 
ghat and that of Lohgad just above it. To subdue this powerful 
lie Shahu despatched a large force under his Peshwa Bahiro Pingle. 
appily Pingle was a man of mediocre talents. Kanhoji Angre was 
'of the first soldiers of his time. He defeated Bahiro Pingle in a 
bed battle, took him prisoner and, throwing him into a dungeon 
uohgad, openly talked of an advance on Sataia. Shahu in alarm 
Jered Balaji Vishvanath with fresh troops to oppose his march. 
Balaji wisely trusted to diplomacy rather than arms. He formed 
view that the royal government was no longer stiong enough to 
ere to Shivaji's old constitution, under which the king aided by 
fright ministers was the sole ruler in his dominions. The time had 
he when that ideal must be put aside as an impossible counsel of 
ellence. Let the king give his nobles grants of land instead of 
^ey and allow them within their confines to act as vassal princes 
Mr than salaried officers. Shahu accepted his minister’s advice 
consented to the change. Balaji, invested with full powers, met 
Se Maratha admiral at Lonavla. The two had kindly feelings for each 
er from the days when Balaji Vishvanath lived in the Konkan. 
Jaji spoke eloquently of the danger which the Maratha people ran 
ader rulers divided against each other. His eloquence touched the 
Iwar-worn sailor’s heart and Angre agreed to accept Shahu ’s terms. 
fHe was confirmed in the title of Sarkhel of the royal fleet and was 
allowed to retain Rajmachi and a number of lesser forts in the 
Konkan.^ /\t the same time Balaji joined his forces with Angre’s 
and the combined armies invaded the Sidis’ possessions on the western 
coast. The Sidis were rapidly driven out of Shrivardhan, Balaji’s birth- 
place, and several other points on the coast which Angre added to his 
fief.' Thereafter Angre released Bahiro Pingle and became an allied 
confederate of the king. In this way the Maratha confederacy was bom. 

Shahu, delighted with Balaji’s success, removed Bahirao Pingle 
from the post of Peshwa wherein he had so signally failed and on 


^ The forts mentioned by Mr. Sardesai were Khanden, Kolaba, Suv.srnadurg, 
Jaygad, Devgad, Kanakduig, Fatehdurg, Avachitgad and Yeswantgad besides 16 
lesser places, A g. Bahirugad, Kolata, Bikatgad, Manikgad, Miigad, Sagargad, 
Rasulgad, Ramdurg, Kliaerpatan, Rajapur, Amberi, Satvadem, Shrivacha and 
Manaranjan. 
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men. A woman called Zahra, who had been kind to Lai Koor when 
a child, became so rich that she assumed the state of the greatest 
nobles in court. One day Zahra was passing with her retinue down 
the street when she met Mir Kamaruddin, better known as Chin 
Kulich Khan, a title given him by Aurangzib. He was the son of 
Firoz Jang^ and the grandson of that Fulich Khan who in 1687 had 
fallen before Golconda. After Aurangzib’s death Chin Kulich Khan 
had retired from court, content with the wealth which his father had 
amassed. Seeing Zahra approach on her elephant he made his retinue 
move aside to let her pass. With the insolence of an upstart, Zahra 
rebuked Chin Kulich Khan for not making way for her sooner. ‘Chin 
Kulich Khan,’ she cried, ‘you must surely be the son of a blind father 
not to move out of the road.’ The hot blood of Turkestan boiled in 
the soldier’s veins at the insult. At his signal his retinue threw 
themselves upon the servants of Zahra, beat them severely and finally 
dragged Zahra herself out of her gaily decked howdah. Realizing his 
danger Chin Kulich Khan went straight to Zulfikar Khan, implored 
and obtained his protection. Thereafter he returned to court and 
asked to be reinstated in the imperial service. Such w'as the 
unpromising beginning of the career of the great Nizam-ul-Mulk, the 
ancestor of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

In no long time the folly of Jehandar Shah, the whims of his 
mistress, and the overbearing manners of Zulfikar Khan estranged 
the Moghul nobles and they readily sought a pretender to the throne. 
Over the great and wealthy province of Bengal ruled Farukhsir, a 
son of Azimushan. On, Aurangzib’s death Azimushan, marching to 
his father’s help, left behind him Farukhsir as his deputy. On the 
borders of Bengal were two brothers who, as Sayads, claimed to 
be descended from the loins of the Prophet. Hussein Ali Khan was 
governor of Bihar. His brother Abdulla Khan was governor of 
Allahabad. These two powerful nobles Farukh.sir won to his cause, 
and in November 1712, the combined armies of the three provinces 
marched to Delhi. In spite of the gallantry of Zulfikar Khan, 
Jehandar Shah suffered a complete defeat and was betrayed to 
Farukhsir by Zulfikar Khan’s father, Asad Khan. The latter’s infamy 
saved his own life but not his son’s. Asad Khan and Zulfikar Khan 
paid their respects to Farukhsir, but as they rose to go, Zulfikar Khan 
was detained. He had been the chief cause of Azimushan’s failure 
to win the throne and in the eyes of Farukhsir he had sinned beyond 
forgiveness. He was led into a side tent and charged with the 
desertion of Azim Shah and with treason to Azimushan. Zulfikar 
Khan met the charges with undaunted bearing, but at last seeing 
that his cause had already been judged, he bade his tormentors kill 
him instead of asking him idle questions. The words had hardly 
left his lips when a band of ruffians threw themselves on him and 
strangled him to death. So died this talented soldier, the one officer in 
Aurangzib’s army, who knew perfectly the science of Deccan warfare.® 

^ Khafi Khan. Firoz Jang died in. Gujarat in 1709. 

* Briggs, Siyar-til-Muiakherin, p. 122. 
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Farukhsir was soon to i egret the murder of one ^^ho might have 
jL^roved an ally agaitist the two Sayad brothers. They assumed 
^»mplete control of the state and reduced the emperor’s power to a 

5 her. Jehandar Shah had willingly resigned to Zulfikar Khan the 
s of office, but Farukhsir resented the tyranny of his two allies, 
daring to dismiss them, he fawned on them to their faces, but 
ehind their backs wove scheme after scheme for their destruction. 

Farukhsir’s elevation, he appointed Chin Kulich Khan to succeed 
Qlfikar Khan as viceroy of the Deccan, and Chin Kulich Khan 
iduced Shahu in return for imperial recognition to agree to support 
^ukhsir with ten thousand horse. The emperor now recalled Chin 
i^ilich Khan and sent the Sayad, Hussein Ah Khan, to take his place, 
ectly Hussein Ali Khan had left Delhi, the emperor begged Daud 
to attack and destroy him. Daud Khan, who had been Zulfikar 
Ian’s former deputy and had since been named governor of Gujarat, 
epted readily the task. He enlisted a number of Maratha troops, 
pecially those under Nemaji Sindia, who had made himself master 
•the entire revenues of Aurangabad. On August 25, 1716, the two 
Bpaies met on the plain outside Btirhanpur. Daud Khan was 
aowned through India for his courage. His gallantry had won the 
fettle when a stray musket ball struck him in the forehead, killing 
on the spot. Fortune at once changed sides and Daud Khan’s 
Drious army became a routed mob. Nemaji Sindia, of whom Daud 
pan had expected great things, took no part in the action, but, 
Uoping about with his cavalry on the outskirts of the battle, only 
bed in it, when he saw Daud Khan’s force finally dispersed. He 
en rode up to Hussein Ali Khan, congratulated him on his victory 
id applied himself to plundering Daud Khan’s effects. 

Hussein .'lit Khan, secure in the viceroyalty of the Deccan, tried to 
Jear his province of Maratha marauders. The chief amongst these 
i^ls’Khanderao Dabhade. He had actually built a number of mud 
^^ock-houscs along the Surat-Burhanpur road,‘ and kept a revenue 
ofiBcer there to levy the chauth which the Marathas now claimed not 
only over the Deccan, but over Gujarat as well. Hussein .Ah Khan 
sent eight thousand men under one Zulfikar Beg to drive away 
Khanderao Dabhade and destroy his block-houses. But the general 
had neither the skill nor the men to achieve his purpose. Khanderao 
Dabhade who had between eight thousand and nine thousand veteran 
troopers and six or seven thousand local le\ies met Zulfikar Beg near 
the edge of the Baglan forest. Zulfikar Beg instantly attacked him. 
The Marathas dispersed on all sides into the wooded hills. Zulfikar 
Beg divided his army into small parlies so as to pursue them. When 
the Moghuls had penetrated deeply into the mountains, detachments 
of Marathas closed the paths behind them ; Zulfikar Beg w'as slain 
and his entiie force either killed or taken. Hussein Ali Khan 
attempted to avenge Zulfikar Beg by sending a large army under his 
minister Raja Mohkam Singh, to Gujarat. At the same time he <-cnt 
another force under his own biother Sarfuddin Ali Khan to support him, 
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Khanderao Dabhadc was too wary a soldier to fight at a 
disadvantage. He clung to south Gujarat by means of his chain of 
forts which the Moghuls failed to take and successfully declined a 
general engagement. Hussein Ali Khan’s ill success against Dabhadc 
was learnt by the emperor with great satisfaction. Farukhsir wrote 
privately to various Maratha leaders, urging them to make war without 
■ respite on his own viceroy. The Maratha leaders were only too 
willing to comply with the emperor’s request and broke the truce that 
they had more or less observed since Shahu’s accession. Everywhere 
in the Moghul possessions in the south appeared bands of horsemen, 
who with justice announced that they were acting for the emperor. 
Hussein Ali Khan had no alternative but to buy off the Marathas on 
their own terms. 

He sent as his ambassador to Shahu’s court at Satara a Deshasth 
Brahman named Shankar Malhar. He had been a clerk under Shivaji 
and had been appointed Pant Sachiv by Rajaram; but he had been 
removed from that office by Tarabai. He had then joined the Moghul 
service and had acted at the viceregal court as the agent of the 
Maratha captains in the pay of the emperor. Balaji Vishvanath 
conducted the negotiations on Shahu’s behalf. On his release Shahu 
had obtained a promise of the chauth and sardeshmukhi in the six 
Deccan provinces. Subsequently by a private arrangement between 
Shahu and Daud Khan, the Maratha king had waived his right to the 
sardeshmukhi, provided Daud Khan guaranteed the regular payment 
of the chauth. The 'first demand, therefore, of the Maratha plenipoten- 
tiary was that the viceroy should gpuarantee the sardeshmukhi as well 
as^ the chauth. This was at once acceded to by Shankar Malhar. But 
this was only a small part of the Maratha demands. Balaji Vishvanath 
next asked for sovereign rights over all the territory except Khandesh, 
which had belonged to Shivaji. In lieu of Khandesh Shahu should 
receive compensation round Pandharpur. The Moghuls should evacuate 
Shivner ■which had twice defied the great king’s assaults, restore 
Shivaji’s Carnatic conquests and send Shahu’s mother and family back 
to the Deccan. With special vehemence Balaji, a devout and orthodox 
Brahman, demanded the surrender of Trimbak. It is a place 
dear to every Deccan Hindu and is yearly visited by thou- 
sands of pilgrims. It was there that the saint Nivratti, brother of 
Dnyandev, ended his earthly career. But, above all, it is renowned as 
the spot where the Godavari river rises. To the Marathas the 
God^ari is the holiest of all southern streams and by the dwellers on 
her banks she is^ usually called Ganga or the Ganges. Indeed a 
curr^t legend claims for her a holiness even greater than that of her 
proud northern sister. When King Bhagiratha by his prayers and 
penances brought down from heaven the divine Ganges, the god Shiva 
caught her m his hair. There he held her imprisoned for a year, 
larvati, Shiva s wife, grew jealous of the stately lady, whom her 
husband carried always with him. She called to her aid her son, 

happened that near Trimbak 
a sr^aU olmh t>autama had his hermitage and close to it he grew 
p orn o gratify his scanty needs. Ganapati turned 
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I lf into a cow and began to eat the hermit’s corn. The angered 
tna rushed out and struck the trespasser a violent blow with his 
Instantly the cow fell down dead. The next year the rains 
and for miles round the peasants ascribed their failure to 
ma’s slaughter of the cow. They insisted that by way of 
Ltion he should procure other water and save them from a famine, 
ma, conscious of his guilt, began a series of penances to induce 
)d Shiva to release from his hair at least a part of the Ganges, 
ter the arid plains. Shiva at last consented and let fall from his 
he fairest portion of the imprisoned river. It fell at Trimhak 
scame the Godavari river. TTie peasants’ crops were saved and 
inges, bereft of her fairest waters, no longer roused the jealousy 
great god’s queen. 

return for these vast cessions, Balaji Vishvanalh offered on the 
behalf to pay a tribute of ten lakhs for the chaiith and keep 
thousand horse at the disposal of the viceroy of the Deccan, 
le sardeshtnukhi he was to protect the Deccan, to put down 
er and pay a fee of 651 per cent. No loyal Moghul officer would 
agreed to a treaty which involved the surrender of Shivaji's 
tic conquests; but Hussein AH Khan was ready to accept any 
by which he might secure fifteen thousand Maratha horse to 
^ainst his master the emperor. He therefore agreed to all 
s demands subject to confirmation by Farukhsir. But the 
, which was most attractive to Hussein Ali Khan, was utterly 
nt to the emperor and his advisers. The treaty was rejected 
idignation. Farukhsir sent Jannisar Khan to occupy Kbandc.sh 
name and gave him a body of troops to guard himself from 
i Kadam Bande, who was overrunning that province. But 
ar Khan, as soon as the troops reached him, deserted to Hussein 
lan. Both Fffrukhsir and his former allies now prepared for 
>ut while the Sayad brothers collected men and, guns with vigour 
solution, the wretched emperor could not decide on any settled 
At last a Kashmiri called Mahomed Murad won the imperial 
by suggesting to him a variety of futile designs by which 
he might destroy the Sayads. In return for this worthless counsel 
Farukhsir ennobled Mahomed Murad with the title of Itikad Khan 


Farukhshahi Rukn-ud-daulat, which, being interpreted, means the 
Confidential Noble of the Court of the Emperor Farukhsir and Pillar of 
of State. At Itikad Khan's advice the emperor recalled Sarbuland 
Khan, the governor of Patna, Chin Kulich Khan, now ennobled with 
the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, or Deputy of the Empire, and governor of 
Moradabad, and Ajit Singh, the son of Jaswant Singh, maharaja of 
Jodhpur, whom as a child Aurangzib had wished to detain in Delhi 
and convert to Islam. After Ajit Singh’s successful flight, the 
maharana of Udaipur, the first of the Rajput princes, had bestowed 
on him the hand of his daughter; and Bahadur Shah had publicly 
acknowledged him as chief of Jodhpur. He was now governor of 
Gujarat. Ajit Singh, however, correctly gauged the emperor’s vacil- 
lating and treacherous nature and not only refused to help in the 
destruction of the Sayads, but disclosed to Sayad Abdulla Khan, who 
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was still at Delhi, Farukhsir’s intentions. Nizam-ul-Mulk and 
Sarbuland Khan had relinquished their high offices when recalled to 
Delhi, but had been assured that they would be promoted, the one 
to be vizier, the other to be commander-in-chief. On these terms they 
were ready to attack the Sayads. But when they asked of the 
emperor the fulfilment of his promises, they learnt that he intended 
to make Itikad Khan both vizier and commander-in-chief. They vainly 
protested that since they had cea.sed to be governors, they could not 
help Farukhsir, unless he gave them high posts at Delhi; but they 
received the reply that Itikad Khan alone had the necessary talents to 
be head either of the civil or the military’ administration. Seeing that 
the emperor was bent on his own destruction, Nizam-ul-Mulk and 
Sarbuland Khan wisely made their peace with the Sayads. The days 
of Farukhsir’s reign were now numbered. Of all his friends Jai 
Singh, the raja of Jaipur, alone stood by his side and oifered with his 
Rajput troops to attack and destroy Abdulla Khan before Hussein 
Ali Khan could join him. But fear now dominated the wretched 
successor of Aurangzib. Without an effort to resist, he allowed 
Hussein Ali Khan with the troops of the Deccan and a contingent of 
ten thousand Maratha horse under Balaji Vishvanath to march on 
Delhi and join Abdulla Khan. The emperor was lost. He tried in 
vain to conciliate the brothers, but they had gone too far for pardon. 
They replaced his guards by their own soldiers and insolently repeated 
to Farukhsir’s face the various orders which he had given to compass 
their destruction. The emperor lost his temper and broke into 
passionate reproaches. The Sayads at once seized his person. A few 
nobles, touched by their master’s fall, tried to rescue him, but in vain. 
The attempt ended in a street riot, during which the mob fell on the 
Maratha contingent and killed fifteen hundred of them, including 
Santaji Bhosle, a son of Parsoji Bhosle, and Balaji Mahadev, one of 
the three Bhanu brothers.' When the Sayads had restored order, 
they had their unhappy master blinded and thrown into a gloomy 
dungeon where he soon afterwards died (February 1719). Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and Sarbuland Khan were rewarded for their inaction, the former 
by the governorship of Malwa, the latter bv the governorship of 
Kabul. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

NIZAM-UL-MULK FOUNDS THE KINGDOM 
OF HYDERABAD 

A.D. 1719 TO 1724 

The body of the deceased emperor was buried in the tomb of 
Humayun, the spot where lie the remains of the murdered Dara Shukoh 
and where many' y'cars later the heirs of the last Moghul emperor 
sought in vain a sanctuary. In his place the Sayad brothers seated 
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I lie throne one Rafiud Dayat, the son of one of prince Akbar 
imed’s daughters and therefore the great-grandson of Aurangrtb. 
smperor was only twenty years of age, but he was already stricken 
a mortal sickness. He was suffering from consumption, and three 
hs after his coronation, he followed Faruklisir to the grave. -\i 
ying boy's request, his brother Rafiud Daulat was crowned in hi& 
; but a victim to the same pitiless malady, he also evchanged in 
months’ time the throne for a grave. During the reign ol these 
princes the Sayad.s were masters of the empire, \bdulla Khan 
ted for his own zenana the favourite beauties of Fanikhsir, and 
^usulman chroniclers relate as a symptom' of the decay of the 
re, that Maharaja Ajit Singh took back the diiughter whom he had 
i in wedlock to the late emperor, and reconverting her to 
uism, sent her to his own palace at Jodhpur. The next prince 
a the Sayads seated on the throne was Roshan .\khtar, the son of 
>dar Shah. In September 1719 he became under the title of 
>med Shah, emperor of Delhi. 

ring the reigns of the two puppet predecessors of Mahomed 
, Balaji Vishvanath and his Maratha contingent lemained at 
i. Balaji demanded imperiously the confirmation of Hussein .Mi 
I’s draft treat}'. The latter, however, no longer in need of 
.tha help postponed its execution and did not obi.iln tiu* imperial 
ture until after Mahomed Shah’s coronation. In some parti- 
s the signed treaty differed from the original draft, hut in 
tials it remained the same. Shahu’s mother Vesubai and his 
y were re.stored to him. He received the grant both of ihauiU 
tardeshmukhi over the six Dcccan provinces. In addition he w,is 
:ed the babti, or 25 per -cent of the balance of their revenue, 
'■ahotra, or six per cent of the whole of the revenue, and thi' 
tunda, or three per cent of the whole. He received most of the 
ory which he had demanded, but not Trimbak, nor the conquests 
1 of the Wardha and Tungabhadra rivers. On the other hand, 
:quired the line of forts from Tathavda to Machendragad with 
districts as far cast as Pandharpur together with .\kalkot and 
Indapur, Aurangzib’s wedding gift." The emperor defrayed in lull 
the expenses of the Maratha contingent while under arms. Having 
satisfactorily concluded this treaty, alike advantageous to his king and 
disgraceful to the empire, Balaji Y’shvanath returned to Shahu’s louit 
at Satara. There the gratified monaich gave him in fief the foil ol 
Lohgad and the adjoining districts. 

Mahomed Shah was as destitute of talents as his immediate 


forerunners, but his mother was a woman of abililj anrl rourage. She 
forced her son to pay every respect to the Savad brothers who had 
raised him to the throne, while she herself sought for some I'ouniei- 
poise to their outrageous power. In Nizam-ul-Mulk she saw a r apable 
and willing friend. He had never allied himself to the .Sayads and .-is 
a rough soldier he heeded but little their claims to a desicnt from the 
Prophet. Indeed but for Farukhsir’s vacillation he would v/lllingly 
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have destroyed them. He now entered readily into a plan for their 
discomfiture. He first established himself firmly in his governorship 
of Malwa, and having reduced that province to obedience, he resolved 
to make himself master of the Deccan. He knew a good deal about 
Deccan warfare and had in 1713 and ITU, when viceroy for a short 
time, protected it with success against Maratha encroachments. His 
daring mind conceived the plan of using the resources of that province, 
which others regarded as nearly lost to the empire, to oust the Sayads’ 
dominion. He assembled twelve thousand veteran horse at Sironj and 
then without warning crossed the Narbada and marched southwards. 
The Sayads, who had expected him to march on Delhi, were dismayed 
by this unexpected move. The rebel’s march was at first a triumphant 
progress. The giant fortress of Asirgad, which had for many years 
withstood the arms of Akbar, surrendered on payment of two years’ 
arrears of pay. Burhanpur capitulated on the same terms. Anwar 
Khan, the governor of Khandesh, at once handed over his charge. 
Rao Rambha Nimbalkar, Chandrasen Jadhav and other Marallia 
leaders, discontented with Shahu, and a contingent from Kolhapur 
presented themselves at Nizam-ul-Mulk’s camp. Lastly, Ghaus Khan, 
the governor of Berar and a Turk like the Nizam himself, brought to 
his fellow-countryman a body of veteran troops and a train of artillery. 
The Nizam’s head was not turned by these easy successes. He knew 
that he would soon have to face Alam Ali Khan, a nephew of the 
Sayads and for the moment viceroy of the Deccan. To Alam Ali 
Khan’s help, too, were marching Dilavar Khan, a Sayad like the two 
brothers, and a Maratha contingent under Khanderao Dabhade. The 
Nizam, however, had the advantage of interior lines and he resolved 
to destroy his enemies before they could unite. His tactics were those 
which he had learnt in Deccan warfare.* On the approach of Dilavar 
Khan, the Nizam left on the wooded banks of a stream his lieutenant 
Inayat Khan, with a picked body of infantry and a large train of 
artillery. With the bulk of his force he went out to meet Dilavar 
Khan. The latter, thinking that he had before him the entire army 
of his enemy, charged impetuous^. The Nizam skilfully retreated 
until he had led Dilavar Khan close to his concealed reserves. While 
the Sayad was pursuing his foe in the disorder of fancied victory, 
there burst on bim and his men a storm of cannon shot. Dilavat 
Khan’s soldiers fell in heaps and the rest, taking advantage of the 
smoke, fled in dismay from the battle (June 19, 1720).= 

In the meantime Alam Ali Khan had reached Aurangabad. H( 
had effected a junction with the Maratha contingent under Khanderac 
Dabhade and with twelve thousand Marathas and his own army o 
thirteen thousand men he thought himself a match for Nizam-ul-MuIk 
The latter feared most the Maratha contingent. Against them hi 
resolved to rely on massed batteries of heavy artillery, a device use( 
afterwards with still greater effect by the French general, de Bussy 


= KhaH Khan and Siyar-ul-Mutakherin. 

* This battle is known as the battle of Khandva. 
Khan was called the battle of Balapnr, 
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I ipped Asirgad and Burhanpur of their cannon and then sought 
jmy. Khandcrao Dabhade and his Marathas behaved in a way 
' of his high reputation. But Ghaus Khan kept them at a 
:e with the fire of his batteries and charged them in tlic field 
le squadrons under (.'handrasen Jadhav. The main action took 
at a spot called Balapur in Berar, almost half-way between 
ipur and Aurangabad. The Nizam’s tactics were similar to 
)f his recent victory, but more artfully concealed. In the evening 
the battle he ostentatiously massed his entire artillery in front 
lines. At night he withdrew the bulk of his guns and hid them 
>pse a mile or two in the rear. Next morning August 10, 1720, 
Ali Khan attacked with the same fury as Dilavar Khan had 
ind fell into the same snare. Nizam-ul-Mulk slowly retreated, 
5d by .Alam Ali Khan. When the deluded commander had 
d the desired spot, the concealed batteries in a few minutes 
away his troops by thousands. Profiting by their disorder 
-ul-Mulk counter-attacked. The Maratha contingent fought 
y until Alam Khan’s death, when Khanderao Dabhade, seeing 
le day was lost, withdrew his detachment safely to the Deccan. 
I the fallen was Shankar Malhar, Hussein .Vli Khan’s envoy to 
urt of King Shahu. 

e rebel’s victories were heard with dismay by the Sayad 
rs, but with secret joy by the emperor and hi.s mather, and they 
d the time propitious for ridding themselves of their overbearing 
ictors. To this end they won over another Turk named 
ned .Amir Khan, who had deserted Farukhsir to the Sayads and 
hat the Sayads’ cause seemed to totter, was ready to dt'sert back 
the Sayads to the emperor. The suspicious brothers forbade any 
e interviews, but .Amir Khan and Mahomed Shah conveyed to 
ither their plans by speaking openly in Turlci, a language unknown 
gtp the Sayads, but always diligcntl}- studied by the house of Babar. 

Hussein Ali Khan was the abler of the brothers, it was decided to 
©iefflove him by assassination, and in one Mir Haidar, a Chagatal 
^Moghul, was found a suitable instrument. The assassin pretended to 
offer Hussein Ali Khan a petition written in extremely ob.scurc 
language. Hussein .All Khan accepted it and while he tried to unravel 
the tangled rigmarole, Mir Haidar plunged a dagger into his he.'irt. 
On the death of their leader the bulk of his troops deserted and the 
rest were overpowered by the nobles attaihed to the impet iai cause. 
Abdulla Khan still remained to be dealt with. He was »t Falelipiir 
Sikri, the beautiful city which Akbar built near .Agra and afterwards 
abandoned. On hearing of his brother’s murder he at once inarehcfl 
on Delhi. To give his advance a show of right, he had <'i owned 
another grandson of Bahadur Shah under the title of Mahomed 
Ibrahim Shah. But the nobles of Delhi wete weary ol the ovei- 
weening insolence of the Sayads and gathered lound the reigning 
emperor. Nevertheless .Abdulla Khan was able to eolleet a eonsidi i - 


able force; and at Shahpur on the road from Agra to Delhi he foiiglp 
for two days a hardly contested action. On the second day he rtishh 
dismounted from his elephant to encourage his men; but, receiving 
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several wounds, he was taken prisoner and his army dispersed 
(November 1720). ‘ 

Mahomed Shah returned to Delhi in triumph. He at first appointed 
Mahomed Amir Khan as his vizier. But on his death a few hours 
later, he gave that important post to Nizam-ul-Mulk. Thus in a few 
months the rebel had not only conquered the Deccan, but had raised 
himself to the first office in the empire. In addition he was allowed to 
retain the governorship of Malwa and the viceroyalty of the Deccan. 
Although Mahomed Shah put up a bell in his apartments, the chain 
of which any aggrieved subject might pull, he was really as idle and 
dissolute as any of his predecessors. When the new vizier reached 
Delhi in January 1722, he found the imperial affairs in utter confusion. 
He at once applied to their study his keen and powerful mind. But 
serious and decorous himself, he could neither understand nor 
sympathize with the emperor’s youthful levity. He constantly rebuked 
his sovereign in grave and, worse still, lengthy speeches. At last 
Mahomed Shah, tired to death of his solemn vizier, encouraged his 
courtiers and boon companions to mimic the Turk’s manners and pull 
faces at him behind his back. When ridicule failed, Mahomed Shah 
thought to destroy his vizier by appointing him governor of Gujarat. 
The previous governor was one Haidar Kuli Khan, to whom the 
emperor sent a despatch, urging him to resist and, if possible, to 
kill the new nominee. Haidar Kuli Khan readily obeyed. But the 
Nizam was more than a match for his treacherous master. Marching 
into Gujarat he contrived so skilfully to sow sedition in Haidar Kuli 
Khan’s army, that at a given moment it deserted in a mass to the 
enemy. The wretched governor left with only a few personal friends, 
saved his life by pretending to be mad, and fled to Delhi. He was 
followed there by Nizam-ul-Mulk, who once more undertook his duties 
a» vizier, with the added prestige of his recent victory and a third 
viceroyalty. His return was so distasteful to the foolish boy who 
occupied the throne, that Nizam-ul-Mulk began to fear that if he 
stayed long at Delhi he would, like Hussein Ali Khan, be removed by 
the knife of an assassin. He begged leave to resign his office as 
vizier and go to his governorships of Malwa, Gujarat and the Deccan, 
where, as he pleaded, the fresh inroads of the Marathas demanded his 
immediate return. With a sigh of relief, Mahomed Shah graciously 
granted his request and lavished honours on the departing minister. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk was given the title of -Asaf Jah and Vakil-i-Mulk, or 
.Agent-General of the Empire, and permitted to leave court with every 
wish for his future success. 

The Nizam went first to Malwa and thence after a short interval 
to the Dcccan. But his master’s enmity preceded him. .An imperial 
messenger had already reached Mubariz Khan, the commandant of 
Hyderabad fort, begging him to destroy the viceroy and assume the 
vicero 3 -alty himself. Tempted by the offer, Mubariz Khan won over 
a number of the leading Musulman officers and raised an army big 
enough to encourage him to attack the emperor’s enemy. On October 
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LT24, the rivals met ai Shakar Khera in Berar, eiifhty miles from 
[Dgabad.^ Mubariz Khan tried to outmarch the Nizam and,t 
ilngr his flank, to seize Aiirang'abad. But he was opposed to a 
of the art of war. Xizam-ul-Mulk marched even more rapidly 
he did and forced him to action. In spite of the personal 
of Mubariz Khan, he was killed and his army overthrown. 
i-al-Mulk knew as well as anyone the emperor’s perfidy ; but he 
it fit to ignore it. With grim irony he congratulated Mahomed 
on the reduction of a rebel and sent his head and his personal 
;ts to increase the imperial gratification. Henceforward, although 
i-ul-Mulk feigned a subject’s deference to the emperor, and 
led himself his lieutenant, he ruled in reality a.s king of the Deccan. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE DEATH OF BALAJI YISHVANATH AND THE 
ACCESSION OF HIS SON BAJIRAO 
.A.D. 1720 TO 1730 

I RE leaving Delhi, Nizam-ul-Mulk had appointed his uncle Hamid 
as his lieutenant in Gujarat. Mahomed Shah was advised to 
;e from prison .\bdulla Khan and send him to reconquer that 
ace first and the Deccan aftenvards. This plan wa.s frustrated 
lizam-ul-Mulk’s friends, who successfully administered to the 
vizier a dose of poison. The emperor then chose Stirbuland 
, the governor of Kabul, as his instrument. The latter, however, 
aspired to be vizier, did not at once proceed to Gujarat, but sent 
one Shujaat Khan with a body of picked troops. Hanild Khan's 
force was not equal to resistance, so he fell back on Dohad, 
5 he induced a Maratha leader Kantaji Kadam Bande to join 
promising him in return the chaufh of Gujarat. The allies 
advanced against Shujaat Khan and, defeating and killing him at 
Kapadwanj, entered Ahmadabad in triumph. It so happened, however, 
that Rustam Ali Khan, the Xfoghul governor of Surat, was Shujaat 
Khan’s brother. He took up arms to aAengc him and following his 
enemy’s example induced another IMaratha leader named Pilaji 
Gaikvad, with whom he had for some lime past been conducting a 
more or less successful guerilla warfare, to patch up a truce and join 
him against Hamid Khan and Kantaji Bande. This Pilaji Gaikvad 
was the founder of the great hou.se of Baroda ; and since English 
historians, as a rule, interpret wrongly the name Gaikiad lo mean 
cowherd, it will not be out of place to narrate here the origin of the 
family. The word Gaikvad is made up of two Marathi word.s — i;ut 
a cow, and kcvi-ad a small door. Gaikvad therefoio means a 
‘cow’s door'. The family came to adopt the name in this way. 


^ KMi Khan, (The place is now known as Sakhar Khed.) 
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Nandaji/ the great grand-father of Pilaji Gaikvad, was in charge of Bher 
fort in that part of the Mawal tract which, watered by the Pavana river 
in the Bhor state, is known as the Pavana Mawal. One day a 
Musulman butcher drove past the fort gates a herd of cows, intending 
at the close of his journey to convert them into beef. Nandaji, like 
a virtuous Hindu, rushed out and rescued the cows, which ran for 
shelter into the fort through a side door or kavad. Proud of this 
meritorious feat, Nandaji assumed the name of Gaikavad, or Cow’s 
Door, which has since been corrupted into Gaikvad. Nandaji had a 
son Keroji, and Keroji had four sons Damaji, Lingoji, Gujoji and 
Harjirao. Damaji took service under Khanderao Dabhade and so 
distinguished himself in the battle of Balapur that his conduct was 
brought to the royal notice. Damaji had no son, but he adopted 
Pilaji, the son of one of his brothers, and obtained for him a small 
post in Khanderao Dabhade’s household. Shortly after his appoint- 
ment Pilaji, who was an efficient horse-master, was put in charge of 
some forty or fifty mares which had become too thin to carry 
Khanderao Dabhade’s troopers. He took the mares to Narayanpur in 
the Nawapur pargana of Gujarat, where they shortly recovered 
their condition. Dabhade then gave him two or three hundred other 
foundered horses, which also recovered health and strength; indeed 
Pilaji not only sent them back in excellent condition, but he also 
returned a part of the money given to him for their keep. As a reward 
Dabhade promoted Pilaji to the command of a squadron with which 
to garrison Nawapur. This pargana and the neighbouring districts 
were then in the hands of the Bandes and the Pawars, also sub- 
ordinates of the commander-in-chief. They affected to believe that 
Dabhade had made a mistake and refused to hand over to Pilaji his 
new grant. To compensate him, Dabhade gave him the command of 
two more squadrons and allow'ed him to establish himself at a fon 
near Surat, to which Pilaji gave the name of Songadh, or the Golden 
Stronghold. He was now at the head of a considerable division and, 
flattered by Rustam Ali’s offer, agreed to serve under his command. 
An indecisive action was fought by the two opposing Moghuls on 
the banks of the Mahi river. Rustam Ali remained master of the 
field. But Hamid Khan, worsted in battle, proved more formidable in 
intrigue. He induced his Maratha ally Bande to win over Pilaji. The 
next day Hamid Khan renewed the battle. Pilaji Gaikv^ad obtained leave 
to guard the guns and baggage while Rustam Ali charged the enemy. 
Away went the glittering masses of the imperial horse. Pilaji Gaikvad 
instantly spiked his commander's guns and charged into his rear. 
Attacked on all sides, Rustam Ali’s force was destroyed and the too 
trusting generals fell on the battlefield.^' In consideration of Pilaji’s 
timely treacherj', Hamid Khan divided the chaitih of Gujarat between 
him and Kantaji Bande. The two Marathas quarrelled over the 
division, but in the end they accepted Hamid Khan’s ruling that the 


‘ Pila/i Gaiki-ad Bakhar placed at my disBosal by the courtesy of H, H. the 
Maharaja Gaikwad of Baroda. * ^ 

* Kiiaii Khan and Siyar-ul-JIfutahherin. 
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! ' of eastern Gujarat should go to Pilaji and that of ivcstcrn 
t to Kantaji. The Mahi river was declared to be the boundary 
n them. After this settlement Hamid Khan returned in triumph 
ladabad and made his headquarters in the Shahi Bagh, now the 
ce of the British commissioner. His triumph, however, was 
ved. Sarbuland Khan, feeling that if he tarried longer at Delhi 
fht lose everything, determined to go to Gujarat himself and 
>ut the deputy of Nizam-uI-Mulk. He succeeded in forcing 
r into Ahmadabad, but there he was besieged by thirty thousand 
las and compelled to give them drafts for large amounts on 
ief bankers of Gujarat. The Maratha leaders, armed with 
md Khan’s authority, extorted vast sums of money from the rich 
E the province, with the result that trade and capital alike 
d it. Still, had Sarbuland Khan been properly .supported by the 
r, it is possible that he might have restored the hloghul 
ty over Gujarat. He won an important success over the 
as on the plains of Cambay, whereupon Hamid Ali Khan fled 
) the Deccan (December 1725). But the victory did Sarbuland 
nore harm than a defeat. Till then he had every month received 
:hs from the imperial treasur)-. But the news of his success 
imid Khan’s flight aroused the jealousy of the emperor and of 
V vizier, Khan Dauran. They at once stopped the monthly 
It and left Sarbuland Khan to shift for himself. The result 
might have been expected. Unable through the hostility of 
rathas to carry on the government, he bought their friendship, 
be narrated later, by formally ceding to them in 1729 the 
and the sardeshmukhi of Gujarat. 

ile the foregoing events were happening in the Decc.an and 
^Mijarat, three of the greatest Maratha leaders passed away, Parashu- 
^,fam Trimbak, Balaji Vishvanath and Khandcrao Dabhadc. Parashu- 
died on May 27, 1718, leaving four sons Krishnarao, Shrinivas 
fitter known as Shripatrao, Sadashiv and Jagjivan. Shripalrao had 
fbteen adopted into the family of Parashuram’s brother Madhavrao and 
was, therefore, no longer Parashuram’s heir. Nevertheless Shahu, 
who had for Shripatrao a warm aflfcction, appointed him to his natural 
father’s office. Krishnarao remained at Kolhapur. His descendam. 
is the chief of Vishalgad, who is still styled the Pmiinidbi bj H. H. 
the Maharaja of Kolhapur. Besides his sons, Parashuram left two 
daughters. One married into the family of Dhugardarc, the other 
into that of the Deshpandes of Kolevadi, where lier descendants may 
still be met. A vrindavati, or raised stand, for the sacred tuhi plant 
was erected in his father's honour by Shripatrao and may yet be 
seen at Mahuli on the banks of the holy Kistna. -A. not less enduring 
monument is the collection of Sanskrit and Marathi verse which the 


soldier and statesman wrote in Satara fort, to beguile the tedium of 
his imprisonment. 

Balaji Vishvanath died shortly after his return southwards. The 
fatigues of the journey, the anxieties of his stay, his vast labours to 
obtain the confirmation of the treaty drafted by Hussein Ali Khan had 
exhausted even his enduring frame. Early in October 1720 he feii 
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himself unable to carry on even the ordinary duties of his charge and 
obtained leave to retire to Saswad, the little town below Purandar. 
During the winter and summer his family lived in Purandar, 
but to avoid the damp cold of the monsoon months it was their habit 
to descend into the valley below. In his house at Saswad, surrounded 
by his family, the great Peshwa tried to regain his strength, and on 
March 11, 1720, he married his son Bajirao to the charming Kashibai: 
but the hand of death was already on him. On April 1, 1720, after 
a few days’ illness he died of heart failure. It is a great misfortune 
that more has not come down to us of this distinguished man. 
Much has survived to us of his son Bajirao’s life and character, 
^et although Balaji’s exploits were less brilliant than those of his 
more famous son, it must be borne in mind that the latter began 
where the former ended. The success which attended Bajirao was, 
in truth, the success of Balaji’s prudent and far-seeing policy. It 
must be conceded that in the granting of lands instead of salaries 
to the king’s officers, Balaji departed from the wise rule of Shivaji. 
But the fault was not the minister’s but his master’s. Balaji saw . 
that Shahu had not the commanding talents and energy which had 
made possible the great king’s concentrated dominion. Since the 
best was not obtainable, Balaji chose the second best and 
substituted for the autocracy of the king the Maratha confederacy. 
Such a confederacy had the seeds of weakness. Nevertheless, 
as Ranade has observed, it made its power felt all over India 
and endured for more than a hundred years. yAgain it was to 
Balaji that the complicated Maratha system of collection was due. 
To it as much as to their victories in the field the Marathas owed 
the spread of their empire. Everywhere were scattered their agents, 
collectors and kamavisdars , their gunuistas and sheristedars, who by 
constant interference with the Moghul officials undermined their 
authority, hampered their finances, fomented their quarrels and 
furnished to the Satara government a never-failing excuse for 
hostilities.! .4s a child Balaji had married Radhabai Barve, a lady of 
extraordinary accomplishments. In an age when few men were 
literate, this talented lady could both read and write. She ruled her 
household with a rod of iron. Yet in social matters she was large- 
minded and tolerant. .4t one time it came to light that a certain 
Brahman sardar owned a slave girl of the Mhar caste. The stricter 
citizens would have excommunicated the offender. But Radhabai 
induced the king to impose instead of a sentence of excommunication 
a trifling penance. Balaji’s eldest son was Visaji, better known as 
Bajirao, born In 1698. His .second son was Antaji, better known 
as Chimnaji -4ppa, born in 1708. He left also two daughters. One 
of them, .4nubai, married Vyankatrao, the founder of the house of 
Ichalkaranji. The other, Bhiubai, became the bride of Abaji Joshi of 
Baramati, the brother of Balaji Naik, a wealthy monej'-lender and 
known to fame as Bajirao’s most harassing creditor. 

The third great Maratha chief to die was Khaiiderao Dabhade. 
In every campaign, nay in almost every battle fought by the Marathas 
since the death of Shivaji, he had played his part. In his last gtcat 
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iat of Balapur, he was in no way responsible for defeat; and 
outage in the field and his skilful retreat enhanced rather than 
•his reputation. But on his return to the Dcccan, he felt himself 
onger fit for service and asked for and obtained leave to retire, 
ad won wide possessions in the rich plains of Gujarat; but like 
' Maratha he preferred to them all the little Deccan village which 
i^seen his birth. To Talegaon Dabhade, as it is still called, on the 
of the Indrayani river, the war-worn soldier went. Two 
resque lakes surrounded by shady trees adjoin the village and 
ride it with a never-failing supply of water. The neighbouring 
furnish it with a beautiful and ever-changing landscape. The 
ler is not more severe than that of southern France. The winter 
bracing as that of Algeciras or Sicily ; and if the rainfall is unduly 
f, the temperature is never high and the air is always cool and 
Sant. But neither climate nor scenery could restore the old 
5or’s exhausted frame. For some months previously he had 
from gravel, and he lived only long enough to sec his own 
' of Sena Khas Khel transferred to his son Trinibakrao and to 
ire the assurance that Trimbakrao would also on his father’s 
succeed to the post of commander-in-chief (May 1721).^ 
was at one time commonly believed that Bajirao’s accession to 
(father’s office was delayed until the same month as Trimbakrao’s 
ointment to the commandership-in-chief. For some time previous 
lalaji Vishvanath’s death there had begun to form what for 
irenience' sake may be called the ‘Deccan Party’ — a combination, 
""eshasth, or Deccan, Brahmans and Maratha? against Balaji 
hvanath and his Chitpavan, or Konkan, fellow-castemen. The most 
ridable leader of the Deccan Party was Shripatrao, the son of 
rashuram Trimbak. To him was joined Fatesing Bhoslc, the child 
i Shahu had adopted after the capture of Parad village. On 
’s death Shahu had announced to his council that he meant to 
oint Bajirao in his father’s place. Shripatrao artfully urged the king 
in no hurry. Let the king wait and judge for himself whether 
, young man’s abilities were equal to the exalted post. Bajirao, 
\m>rn in 1698, was now twenty-two years old.^ He was no scholar, 
such as were his father and his own descendants ; for his childhood 
and youth had been spent in camps and on the battlefield. But he had 
a wide knowledge of men and a spirit and courage equal to the most 
arduous tasks. He was a bold rider, a skilful archer, a practised 
swordsman. In Hingangaon he had shared his fatliei ’s captivity and 
at Delhi his father’s triumphs. On Balaji’s return, he had sent Bajirao 
to command the Maratha field force in Khandesh. Shahu, who was a 
shrewd judge of character, overruled his favourite’s objections. “ On 
April 17, at a spot called Masur near Karhad he invested Bajirao with 
the robes of first mini.ster. At the same time he gave to Bajirao’s 
younger brother Chimnaji Appa, then only twelve years old, the 


^ Grant DuB. Sardesai aives the date of Khanderao Dabhade’s death as 
1729. 

* J^iyasa/, Vol. II., p. 143. * Ibid, p, 163, 
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title of Pandit and the samnjam, or private estate, which had once | 
belonged to Damaji Thorat. _ j 

In no long time the new Peshwa outlined his future policy. He ! 
would leave the narrow limits of the Deccan and carry Maratha arms 
into the very heart of the Moghul empire. The first goal should be the 
conquest of central India. This adventurous plan the Deccan Party 
strongly opposed. In the council chamber Shripatrao the Pratinidhi 
urged with great force its rejection as rash and imprudent. He dre^v 
a just picture of the disorganization of the finances, of the disordered 
state of the Konkan, where the Sidis held many important towns. 
Instead of bringing on their country such another invasion as that of 
Aurangzib, led this time by a soldier as skilled as Nizam-ul-Mulk, let 
the Marathas consolidate their conquests. Their independence had 
been recognized. It was far better to avoid a rupture with Delhi or 
Aurangabad. At peace with their neighbours, let them convert their 
present possessions into a wealthy and powerful kingdom. That aim 
achieved, let them devote themselves to conquest nearer home. The 
Moghuls had overrun Shivaji’s southern conquests. Let the Marathas 
retake Jinji and all its fertile districts and the provinces torn by the 
great king from Bijapur. This second ambition realized, it would be 
time enough to set in motion their armies against Delhi. 

Bajirao replied that the way to restore their finances was to 
plunder the rich provinces of Hindustan and not to waste their strength 
and treasure in the barren plains of the Deccan. He drew a vivid 
picture of the deeds of Shivaji, who with far less resources had defied 
the Moghul empire in its heyday. He excited Shahu’s cupidity by 
dwelling on the indolence, the imbecility, and above all, on the wealth 
of the Moghuls; and he stimulated his religious zeal by urging him to 
drive from the holy land of Bharatvarsha the ■ outcast and the 
barbarian. The orator’s reasoning might have been wasted, but for 
his transcendent personal qualities. The commanding stature, which 
all but reached the low ceiling of the royal palace, the rich, clear 
voice, the bold virile features, the dark, imperious eyes that forced 
attention, and above all, the rare felicity of diction that for centuries 
has been the peculiar gift of the Chitpavan Brahman, produced an 
irresistible effect. e\t the close of a lofty peroration, the minister 
fixed on Shahu his glowing gaze and said : 

.Strike, strike at the trunk and the branches will fall of themselves. 

Listen but to my coun.sel and I shall plant the Maratha banner 

on the walls of .\ttock. 

Rhetoric succeeded where arg^ument might have failed. Shahu, 
U;mpletely carried away, cried with blazing eyes, ‘By heaven ! \ou 
shall plant it on the throne of the Almighty !’^ 

It vvas, however, some time before Bajirao could fulfil his dazzling 
promises. I he finances had to be put in order, troops raised and the 


’ Grant paff„ Tfco learned author ha* wrongly translated ‘ Kinnar Khand !' 
j pSMTss** tffi Sliahtt’* mouth did not mean the country beyond the Himalayas, 

v\': f w (Ssfetfe,!! fegk®#. 
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J^•■'authority strengthened. In 1724, however, he felt strong enough 
K^ivade Malwa. This province, as it will be remembered, had been 
atowed on Nizam-nl-Mulk. But on the latter’s invasion of the 
an the emperor dismissed him from the governorship of Malwa 
conferred it on Raja Giridhar. The latter was able, since 
i-ul-Mulk had drained the province of his troops to conquer the 
1 , to win it back with little difficulty to the imperial cause. To 
the Maratha leader was a harder task. Bajirao swept like a 
Tlwind through central India. Then leaving it, hi, appointed as 
Shahu’s agents Udajl Pawar, Malharrao Holkar and Ranoji 
The first of these was the founder of the house of Dhar, the 
ttd was the founder of the state of Indore, and the third the 
stor of the Maharajas of Gwalior. 

’Malharrao Holkar was of lowly origin. His ancestors were 
ngars, or herdsmen, bj caste and first lived in the village of 
S^hgaon. Afterwards they moved to Hoi oti the banks of the Nira, 
miles from Poona and within the limits of the Phaltan state, 
ar original name was Virkar, but tliis they changed to Holkar as a 
rlt of their new residence. Malharrao’s father nas one Khandoji 
who held in Hoi the office of chaiigula or chauJhai'i, a 
ior village servant. He became the father of a baby boy, to 
om he gave the name of Malhari. When the boy was only three 
rs old, Khandoji Holkar died. To save her baby from the malice 
bis father’s brothers, his mother Jiwai took him with her to her 
village of Talode in Khandesh. There Malhari or Malharrao as 
^ow came to be called, was brought up by his mother’s brother 
jjraj, who was in command of a troop of irregular horse under 
Qtaji Kadam Bande. One day when still a child he went to sleep 
he shade of a tree. As he slept, so the story runs, the sun moved 
its rays fell upon the unconscious boy. When his mother came 
’■fetch him home, she saw a large cobra protecting his face, with its 
^pd expanded. She called her brother to witness this strange 
tacle and both agreed that it foretold the boy’s future greatness.* 
fot long afterwards Bhojraj had a vision of the goddess Lakshmi, 
fwho told him that his nephew was destined to be a king. Convinced 
by* these two events that Malharrao was reserved for something better 
tnan a herdsman’s life, Bhojraj enlisted him as a trooper and gave 
him in marriage his own daughter Gautamabai. Malharrao’s courage 
soon brought him rewards, but he once nearly ended his career by 
striking in the face Balaji Vishvanath’s son Bajirao with a clod of 
earth, because the latter objected to his cutting the peasant’s corn to 
feed his horses. Bajirao was generous enough to ask his father to 
spare the rough soldier. This generosity Holkar did not forget. After 
the battle of Balapur (1720), in which he greatly distinguished himself, 
he smoothed over a quarrel between Kantaji Kadam Bande and 
Bajirao. This pleased the young Peshwa so much that in 1723 he 
gave Holkar a command of .'iOO horse in his own service and became 
greatly attached to him. 


Atre, Holkar Charitra, p. 12. 
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Ranoji Sindia came of ar. ancient Kshatriya family of which the 
orig-inal name was Sendrak. They rose to the royal notice in the time 
of the Bahmani kings and their name was corrupted into Shinde, a 
word which the English have further corrupted into Sindia. They 
became patils, or herdsmen, of the village of Kanherkhed, about twelve 
miles from Satara. In Aurangzib’s time they held commands in his 
army and the emperor married to Shahu, while in captivity, Savitrabai, 
the daughter of a Sindja in his service. On Aurangzib’s death Savitra- 
bai’s father fell fighting for Azam Shah. Ranoji Sindia was a scion of 
a younger branch. His father was in Balaji Vishvanath’s service and 
he himself was brought up as a playmate of Bajirao. When Bajirao 
grew up, he made Ranoji his orderly and it was Ranoji’s duty to carry 
his master’s slippers. One day Bajirao found his orderly asleep, but 
in his slumber Ranoji still held fast the Peshwa’s slippers. Bajirao 
promoted him, believing that one who was so faithful in small things 
would prove no less faithful in great ones. 

The family of Pawar claimed descent from the Parmar Rajputs, 
whose house, according to the legends of Malwa, ruled over that 
country for a thousand and fifty-eight years. Krishnaji Pawar 
distinguished himself under Shivaji and his son Babaji won the title 
of Vishvasrao from Rajaram at Jinji. He had two grandsons 
Sambhaji and Kalaji who both served in the royal armies. Sambhaji’s 
three sons were Udaji, Anandrao and Jagdev.^ 

By the year 1726, however, Nizam-ul-Mulk, rid of the enemies 
launched against him by the emperor, began to feel himself strong 
enough to oppose the pretensions of Shahu and his minister. In this 
he was encouraged by Chandrasen Jadhav who hated his former 
master with the fury of a renegade. Nor was ample ground lacking 
for a renewal of hostilities. Since his arrival in the Deccan in 1720 
the Nizam had been trying continuously to spread his dominion to the 
farthest limits of southern India. Early in 1723 he seized the town of 
Trichinopoly from Sarphoji, the son of Shivaji’s brother Vyankoji 
and the ruler of Tanjore. ' Sarphoji appealed to Shahu. In 1727 
Shahu sent to Sarphoji’s help a large army under Fatehsing Bhosle, 
who was deemed to have special interests in the Carnatic. Under 
Fatehsing Bhosle went Bajirao and the Pratinidhi, Shripatrao. The 
Marathas exacted arrears of tribute from the chiefs of Bednore, 
Gadag and Shrirangpatan, better known by its English name of 
Soringapatam. Rut owing to the ill feeling of the Pratinidhi towards 
Bajirao and the incliffercnce of Fatehsing Bhosle to his soldiers’ 
welfare, the Maratha losses were extremely heavy and the Nizam soon 
regained most of the territory that Shahu had taken. 

The Nizam’s plan to humble Shahu was a subtle one. He first 
withdrew his headquarters from Aurangabad to Hyderabad and won 
the Pratinidlii’s good will by olFering him a jaghire in Bcrar, as an 
equivalent for the chaiith payable on his new capital. Bajirao 
Indignantly protested, but in vain. Shahu, who did not penetrate the 
schemes of his powerful neighbour, was induced by the Pratinidhi to 

^ Jlalcolm, Central India, chap. iv. 
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ove the exchange, since, so he said, the Nizam would feci deeply 
j payment of tribute on his metropolis. Encouraged by this success, 
i" Nizam next affect cd ignorance of the respective claims of Shahu 
id Rajaram’s son Sambhaji. He declared himself unable to pay to 
fe Maratha government its chauth and sardeshmitkhi until the matter 
d been settled. At the same time he removed Shahu 's agents from 
dominions and invited both Shahu and Sambhaji to send envoys to 
yderabad, where he would himself decide which of the two princes 
‘ad the better right to the crown of the Marathas. The Pratmidhi, 
idded by his hatred for Bajirao, urged his sovereign to comply. 
lUt the Peshwa laughed his rival to scorn and so worked on Shahu’s 
^clings that the king instantly declared war. The Nizam successfully 
ivoked the aid of Sambhaji. The latter joined the Nizam’s camp 
ith a large Maratha force and the Nizam flattered himself that he 
'ould be able to destroy the power of the Marathas, forcing them into 
civil war, which would never, if his efforts availed anything, be 
fided. But he had counted without the genius of Bajirao. That 
ipiring staetsman soon showed himself as great in the field as he 
"ad been eloquent in the council chamber. On August 7, 1727, while 
in was still falling, Bajirao led his army into the field. Entering 
le Aurangabad district, he first plundered Jalna and the districts 
bund it. The Nizam sent a force under Ewaz Khan to meet him. 
;er an indecisive action, the Peshwa outmarched his opponent and 
ached Mahul. ■\gain turning towards Aurangabad, he gave out that 
fcfe meant to plunder Burhanpur. To protect the wealthy city, the 
izam hastened to join Ewaz Khan. But Bajirao had already left 
_^handesh and, plundering as he went, had entered Gujarat and had 
|iifonned Sarbuland Khan with grim humour that he was invading the 
tprovince under the Nizam’s orders. The latter, furious at being out- 
twitted, marched with his whole strength on Poona. Bajirao, whose 
,$plan was to exhaust the Nizam’s soldiers before he attacked them, 
'^t Gujarat and again invaded his enemy’s dominions along the banks 
the Godavari. The Nizam abandoned his plan of marching on 
dona and went eastwards so rapidly' that he crossed the Godavari 
Srlowjpr down and waited for Bajirao astride the ri%cr. The Nizam’s 
cavalry was now tired out, so Bajirao no longer fled before him. 
Retreating slowly Bajirao tempted the Moghuls to follow him away 
from the river into the hilly country near the town of Palkhed.* He 
then took the oflcnsivc and soon forced the Nizam to lake post. 
Thereupon Bajirao completely surrounded him and but for the Nizam’s 
heavy artillery, he would soon have been compelled to surrender 
together with Sambhaji. The Nizam’s big guns saved him. Forcing 
his way by the fire of his massed batteries through the investing force, 
he succeeded in reaching the Godavari river near the town of Mungi 
Shevgaon. He had now water and a considerable store of provisions. 
Nevertheless his was a besieged force and he sent his lieutenant Ewaz 
Khan to open negotiations. Bajirao demanded the immediate 
surrender of Sambhaji, the payment* of all arrears of chauth ana 


^ The battle is known as the battle of Palkbed, 
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sardeshmitkhi, the reinstatement of the Maratha revenue officers, the 
recognition of Shahu as sole king of the Marathas and the grant of a 
substantial jaghire to Bajirao. The Nizam honourably refused to 
surrender Sambhaji, but he agreed to the remaining conditions. 
Eventually it was settled that the Nizam should send Sambhaji with 
his force to Paiihala and that thereafter Shahu should be at liberiv to 
take such action against him as he might deem necessary. This 
treaty known as the treaty of Mungi Shevgaon was signed on 
March 6, 1728. The document executed, Bajirao allowed the Nizam 
to retire to his own dominions and turned his attention to Gujarat 
where Sarbuland Khan, deserted by the emperor and by the vizitr 
Khan Dauran, was anxious to come to terms with the Marathas. 
Pilaji Gaikvad and Kantaji Kadam Bande were already living on the 
country. A third force under Chimnaji Appa, the younger bi other 
oi the Peshwa, now invaded Gujarat and plundered Dholka. The two 
first Sarbuland Khan regarded as little better than bandits, but 
Chimnaji Appa had behind him the authority both of the king and 
the Peshwa. To Chimnaji Appa, therefore, the distracted Sarbuland 
Khan addressed himself and offered to give him the chauth and 
sardeshmtikhi of Gujarat, if he would protect him from other Maratha 
marauders. This offer was reported to the Peshwa and in 1729 
a treaty was executed between Bajirao and the viceroy ot Gujarat. 
Surat was wholly excepted from the treaty. Of the Ahmadabad 
revenues the Marathas were to receive only five per cent. On the rest 
of the Gujjirat province Sarbuland Khan agreed to pay chauth (one- 
fourth) and sardeshmukhi (one-tenth). On the other hand, Shahu was 
to provide two thousand five hundred cavalry for the imperial service 
and keep in check Pilaji Gaik%md and Kantaji Kadam Bande. 

In spite of the failure of his first scheme, the Nizam did not yet 

despair of sowing discord between the Maratha leaders. He found 

ready to his hand a fitting instrument in Trimbakrao Dabhade. He, "" 

It will be remembered, was the son of Khanderao Dabhade and the 

commander-in-chief of the Maratha army. Pilaji Gaikvad was his 

T / U— between Sarbuland Khan and Bajirao 

Khanderao’s early victories and Pilaji 

Sore disregarded and the fruits 

Xr h.Jd the king’s treasury by Bajirao alone. On the 

Mar-M f74 h to him bv Shahu on 

fortunes’ debarred from im'proving his 

soirited MarSrt ur Shahuj the high- 

It was aXd th?t emissaries of the Nizam. 

aU Lble tmoii S P^hhade should march with all 

Ahn adnatrar Lottl" ^ ^ ^‘^^"I’s army near 

Alimaclnagar. Letters were also sent to Prince Sambhaji, inviting 

^ 'What business have you,’ wrote the Irincr ■ tr, 
disturbance in Malwa and funder the counrrvsfde ? Whafi taiie a 

collected, you must nav to Baiimn PanAu . ^ , Whatever money you have 

from your privSe estatW tu^ uture^^^r an equivalent 

Gujarat, gfve no and, retiring.t^ 
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jp; assistance. Bajirao’s secret service was excellent and he soon 
^tne to hear of this formidable plot and informed King Shahu. On 
other hand, Dabhade’s friends at court vigorously assured the 
Ifiiff of the Maratha chief’s loyalty. It was not he, they pleaded, who 

I the quarrel, but Chimnaji Appa. The latter had entered 
, the province that by right of conquest belonged, under the 
lUthority, to the Dabhade family. With his habitual good 
lhahu brushed aside these plausible quibbles. No matter what 
Trimbakrao Dabhade had, retorted the king to the Deccan 
nothing justified his treason with the Nizam and his seditious 
ondence with Sambhaji. Dabhade had chosen to have recourse 
3 and he would suffer the consequences. The royal resources 
be placed entirely at Bajirao’s disposal. Nevertheless Shahu 
eatly averse from civil warfare. Defeat meant the possible 
on of the dynasty. Victory would hardly be less disastrous 
ifeat. Bajirao and not the king would profit by the former’s 
. On July 8, 1730, Shahu summoned to his camp at Umbrej 
and Chimnaji Appa. He ordered them to go with a field forep 
Lcat, but to neglect no means of conciliating the enemy’ before 
ig him. The brothers agreed; but it was the height of the 
in and in the rainy season the roads of Gujarat are impassable. 

affairs, too, contributed to delay. On .Vugust 2, 1730, 
abai, the wife of Chimnaji Appa, gave birth to a baby boy, who 
just 14: received the name of Sadashivrao. On August 31 
abai died of puerperal fever. The sorrowing brothers passed 
ber iu Poona. On October 10 fell the Dasara festival and on 
ispicious day the tents of the tw’O commanders rose at the 
i, or junction, of the Muta and Mula rivers, now the residence 
udge of Poona. On October 13 the royal army began the march 
irat. Whatever efforts to conciliate Trimbakrao Bajirao may 
fished to make, the presence of two armies in the field must 
endered their success unlikely; and while he conducted nego- 
1 , he had to take careful measures to prevent Trimbakrao’s 
1 with the Nizam. Bajirao’s troops numbered twenty-five 
thousand, while Trimbakrao had no less than forty-five thousand 
men. But the latter’ ■; force was composed largely of Koli and 
]^hil levies who, as the Peshwa knew, would be useless against 
jSdaratha troops. The soldiers whom he feared \\ ere the Deccan 
veterans, who had served under Khanderao Dabhade. But these did 
not outnumber his ottn and he had besides the prestige of the royal 
authority. Dabhade, so Bajirao proclaimed, was a rebel and was 
leagued with a foreign arm}'- to enslave Maratha freedom, won by the 
great king and to divide Shivajt’s conquests between Sambhaji and 
the Moghuls. The first encounter between the rivals tvas on the 
Narbada river, when a body of troops under Damaji Gaikvad in- 
flicted a severe reverse on Bajirao’s vanguard as it was crossing the 
stream. But Bajirao with the main army pressed on, and on April 1, 
1731, forced Trimbakrao to a battle between Dabhai and Baroda, 
commonly known as the battle of Dabhai. As Bajirao had foreseen 
the new levies .fled at the first charge of the Maratha horse. Kanlaji 
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Kadam Bande, who had joined Trimbakrao, but whose interests were 
really opposed to his, fled also. But the soldiers of Khanderao 
Dabhade fought with desperate valour in defence of his son. Nor 
was the general unworthy of his troops. That his elephant might not 
be swept away in the tide of flight, he had its legs chained to a gun 
carriage. From his howdah he shot so many arrows that the .skin 
peeled off his fingers ; and he directed the battle with such resolution 
that at one time it seemed to Bajirao that the day was lost. To save 
it, the Peshwa exchanged his elephant for a horse, collected a number 
of picked swordsmen and with them cut his way near to where 
Trimbakrao’s elephant stood. He then sent a camel sowar with a 
flag of truce and a letter to the opposing general. ‘Such gallantry 
as yours,’ he wrote, ‘should be shown against the maharaja’s 
enemies. Let us stay the fight and once more try to effect a 
compromise.’ Trimbakrao scornfully rejected the offer and unchaining 
his elephant’s legs, ordered the mahout to drive it against Bajirao. The 
Peshwa’s swordsmen surrounded the beast and, killing the mahout, 
attacked the general. Undaunted, the Maratha chief flung on the 
ground the mahout’s body and taking his place, showered arrow after 
arrow at the swordsmen. Bajirao called to them not to kill Dabhade 
but to take him alive. This, however, was impossible, as Dabhade 
refused to yield. At last perfidy succeeded, where generalship had 
failed. At the moment that Trimbakrao was preparing to counter- 
attack and was ordering a general advance, his maternal uncle 
Bhausingrao Toke* treacherously shot him in the head from behind, 
killing him instantly. On the death of their leader, Trimbakrao’s 
troops broke and fled. The Peshwa’s victory was complete. Jawaji 
Dabhade, Maloji Pawar and a son of Pilaji Gaikvad fell on the battle- 
field. Pilaji Gaikwad escaped wounded from the fight, but he was 
unable to make any further resistance to the king’s authority. 

.After the battle Bajirao sent an account of it to his royal master. 
Shahu’s reply showed how deeply he felt the quarrels of his high 
commanders. 

‘He intrigued no doubt with the Nizam,’ wrote the king sadly, ‘in 
his wickedness he fought against us and he has eaten the fruit thereof. 
But the lives of my officers have been uselessly wasted. The past can 
never be effaced. Both sides must now make peace with each other 
and cease from strife.’ 

Having thus written to Bajirao, Shahu sent for him and for 
Trimbakrao’s brothers Yashwantrao and Savai Baburao and for 
Khanderao Dabhade’s widow Umabai and did all that he could to 
effect a reconciliation. He made both Bajirao and Chimnaji Appa fall 
at Umabai’s feet and ask her forgiveness.* Thereafter he. conferred 
on Yashwanirao the title of Senapati and on Savai Baburao that of 
Sena Khas Khcl. He then bade Umabai and her sons return to 
Talcgaon Dabhade. He himself went to the temple of Khandoba at 
Jejun. After prostrating himself in the presence of the god he 
purified himself from the guilt of Trimbakrao’s death. He next set 


' Dabhade Bakhar. 


* Riyasat, Vol. II, p. 258. 
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I elf to the practical side of the question. He defined the boundaries 
alwa and Gujarat and passed orders that half the revenues of each 
nee should be paid direct to the royal treasury by the Peshwa. 
other half of the Gujarat revenues should be allotted to the 
lades for the upkeep of the army of occupation. The other half 
e Malwa revenues should similarly be allotted to Bajirao for his 
uy expenses. But in spite of the royal generosity, the hou.se of 
lade never recovered from the ruinous defeat of Dabhai. 
wantrao, in spite of his title of coramander-in-chief, was unwilling" 
rve with his father’s conqueror. His idleness led him into evil 
and he became a victim to drink and opium. In course of time 
le power of the house of Dabhade passed to their lieutenants, the 
ndants of Pilaji Gaikvad. 

Ihile King Shahii's arms were thus victorious in Gujarat, he won 
less decisive success on his southern frontier. Prince Sambhaji 
lis return to Panhala still refused to acknowledge Shahu's 
ainty. Nevertheless, overawed by the defeat of the Nizam, he 
ined for some months quiet in Panhala fort. In 1729, however, 
xeived both from Trimbakrao Dabhade and the Nizam letter.s 
ding to him to join them in overthrowing the domination of 
ao. These appeals found support in Sambhaji’s wife Jijabai, a 
itrong, violent-tempered woman of the house of Sindia of Toragal, 
.n one of the prince’s nobles Udaji Chavan. The latter was the 
of that \'ithoji Chavan, who had acted as Santaji Ghorpade’s 
nant in the daring raid on the emperor’s camp at Tulapur. In 
Vithoji Chavan had fallen in the Carnatic and his son Udaji 
eded to his possessions and his title of Himmat Bahadur. The 
r had been the close friend of Ramchandra Nilkanth and with 
thandra Udaji joined the side of Tarabai. He built himself a 
: at Battis Shirale and from that vantage point raided Shahu’s 
ories. With grim humour he gave to his plunder the name of 
an chauth. 

daji Chavan now obtained from Sambhaji leave to lead a force 
s the Warna river. He pitched his camp at Shirol and began 
mder the countryside. Shahu, "W'ho was hunting in the neighbour- 
<.'hood, sent for Udaji Chavan, promising him a safe-conduct. Udaji 
' .Chavan presented himself before the king, who complained bitterly 
of his behaviour. Udaji Chavan said little in rcpl} , but returned to 
camp, his heart bursting with resentment. X few days later four 
jassassins entered Shahu’s tent. So majestic was the king’s bearing 
'and so indifferent was he to danger, that the assassins lost heart and, 
thro"wing down their arms, begged for mercy. He asked them whence 
they had romc and they admitted that they had been sent by Udaji 
Chavan. With admirable irony Shahu gave them each a gold bracelet 
and bade them pick up their arms and take back to their employer a 
certificate from himself, that they were good and faithful servants. 
But if the king could thus jest with death, he was in earnest in his 


resolve to put a stop to these unprovoked inroads. Since the battle of 
Palkhed the Pratinidhi had lost much of his master’s favour. Hearing 
that a force "was to be raised for service against Sambhaji, he begged 
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the king to entrust to him the command and allow him by his future 
conduct to atone for his mistakes in the past. The king consented, 
but sent as Shripatrao’s lieutenant an experienced soldier, Shambhusing 
Jadhat'. He was the second son of Dhanaji Jadhav and the younger 
brother of Chandrasen Jadhav. He had with his brother entered the 
Nizam’s service. Having quarrelled with Chandrasen, he had made 
his peace with the king. 

Sambhaji, although willing to wound, was yet afraid to strike ; and 
he would gladly have disowned Udaji Chavan. This, too, was the 
counsel of Vyankatrao Joshi, Bajirao’s brother-in-law, and of 
Bhagwantrao, the son of Ramchandra Nilkanth. But Udaji Chavan 
had great influence with his master; and by promising him certain 
victory he induced Sambhaji to declare open war and to join the camp 
on the Warna with large reinforcements. In spite of Udaji’s boasts, 
victory did not attend Sambhaji’s banners. In January 1730 the 
Pratiiiidhi, at Shambhusing’s suggestion, suddenly marched against 
the Warna camp and completely surprised the enemy. Udaji Chavan, 
who was responsible for the expedition, was one of the first to leave 
the field. He induced Sambhaji to flee with him. The Kolhapur 
soldiery, deserted by their leaders, lost heart and were slaughtered 
like sheep or driven into the Warna. .A.11 Sambhaji’s military chest and 
stores fell into the Pratinidhi's hands. So, too, did Tarabai, Rajasbai, 
Sambhaji’s wife Jijabai, Bha^vantrao Ramchandra and Vyankatrao 
Joshi. The Pmtinidhi took his prisoners to King Shahu. The latter 
with chivalrous courtesy sent to Panhala Rajasbai and Jijabai, 
Sambhaji’s mother and wife. He would also have sent Tarabai. But 
the old queen was only too glad to escape from her co-wife’s clutches. 
With sardonic wit she observed that it was her lot everywhere to live 
in^ confinement. It was, therefore, useless to move her from one 
prison to another. Shahu readily consented to keep her with him. 
He had an old palace in Satara fort prepared for her reception. There 
she lived until Shahu’s death once more brought her into prominence. 
Bhagwantrao Ramchandra was ransomed by Sambhaji and after the 
lapse of some time Bajirao paid ten thousand rupees as ransom for 
Vyankatrao Joshi. Udaji Chavan’s influence did not survive this 
decisive defeat and his own cowardly conduct. The Pratinidhi’s 
victorious army took Vislialgad by storm in October 1730. Sambhaji's 
nobles hastened to make their peace with the invader; and the prince 
had no alternative but to throw himself on his cousin’s merev 
Generous as ever, Shahu willingly forgave him and Tarabai lent her 
services in the negotiations for peace. There had been two previous 
attempt on Shahu’s part to obtain a treaty, first from Prince Shivaii 
in 17US and again from Prince Sambhaji in 1726. The drafts of these 
abortive negotiations formed a basis for the new draft. Pendinn- its 
preparauon Shahu invited Sambhaji to visit him. Such an invitation 
was indistinguishab e from a command and Sambhaji accepted it. 

In J^a»uary U.U, Shahu sent from Satara Shripatrao the Praiinidhi 

notable officers and nobles to escort 
Sambhaji into his dominions. With a large body of hors^ the 
Ptiiimid/u encamped below Panhala. Ascending the fort, he pre^enS 
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! iaji with a number of horses and elephants and costly saddleiy-. 

or two later Saiubhaji descended from the f>''rt and returned 
it. These courtesies over, Sambhaji, escorted by hi-. n« n picked 
and the Pratinidhi's escort, marched with him to 't’t'athar in the 
district. There the prince and the soldiers halted while Ute 
'dhi went to Umbraj to inform Shahu of the arrival of the roval 
. From Umbraj the fcingf moted to Karhad and pitched his 
on the banks of the Kistna river. An open space known as 
k-fainvadi plain had been chosen as the meetin^-piact. of the two 
5. The ground between the royal camps was covered with the 
ind equipage of the nobles of ilaharashtra, who on this great 
•n vied with each other in the splendour of their trappings and 
jfusion of their jewelry. There were present no less than two 
d thousand soldiers, together with horses and baggage trains 
ntless numbers. On the appointed day Shahu and Sambhaii 
backs of elephants sec out from titeir respective camps, their 
IS blazing with precious stones. When they came in sight 
t other, their elephants kneeled and their riders left them to 
richly saddled .Arab chargers. When the horses met. tlie two 
alighted. Sambhaji put his head on Sbahu's feet in token of 
sion. Shahu bent down and lifting up his cousin clasped him 
breast. Then according to the gracious custom of the east, 
and Sambhaji decked each other with golden favours and 
is of fiotvers. This formal meeting over, both princes returned 
■ quarters. On February 17, 1731, Shahu received a visit from 
aji. It was arranged that the king and the prince shouid again 
1 public on an open space close to Karhad on the banks of the 
The ceremonies observed were similar to those at the first 
r. But after the princes had embraced, Shahu seated Sambhaji 
him on bis own elephant, while Shambusing Jadhav waved 
ral horsetails impartially over the heads of both. Shahu 's 
It hore him and his guest back to the king’s camp. There 
lavished on his cousin presents of elephants, horses, cloth of 
5wels and treasure. From Karhad the princes went to Umbraj, 
the king gave a series of magnificent entertainments. Then he 
' insisted that Sambhaji should pass with him the HoU festival at 
'Satara. The Peshwa’s mansion was placed at the prince’s dispasal. 
There he remained for two months. W'nile the terms of the treaty 
were being discussed, the Maratha nobles in turn invited Sambhaji to 


a series ot splendid banquets. When the tn nt} of Warna, as it is 
""•called, had been settled, Shahu showered on his guest further gifts, 
one of which was a sum of two hundred thousand rupees in cash, and 
allotved him to depart. Fatehsing Bhosle was ordered to escort the 
prince back to Panhala. Shahu himself accompanied Sambhaji for 
eight miles, all of which were ablaze w'ith the jewtis and silks of the 
nobles in the train of the two monarchs. Even the splendours of the 
French nobles, when Henry met Francis on the field of the cloth 'if 
gold, would have paled before the magnificence of Sambhaji’s reception 
by Shahir, Nevertheless behind all the royal courtesy and munificence 
were the clauses of the treaty and they did not err on the side of 
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undue leniency. Its wording showed that it was dictated by a superior 
to an inferior, and converted Sambhaji from an independent sovereign 
to a prince in subordinate alliance to Shahu and completely cut oflf 
Sambhaji from the north. He could only extend his dominions 
southwards and even then he bound himself to hand over half his 
conquests to Shahu. ^ 

Sambhaji never again carried on war against his suzerain. But he 
often grumbled at the harshness of tlie Warna treaty and made various 
efforts to get it modified. In 1734 and 1741 he w'ent with his queen 
to Satara to try to win over Shahu to leniency, but in vain. In 1741, 
however, he induced Balaji Bajirao to promise to him the succession 
of Shahu’s kingdom, a promise which, for reason to be disclosed 
hereafter, Balaji failed to keep. In 1746 Sambhaji spent no less than 
six months in Satara trying without success to enforce his claims 
to some estate in the Carnatic. It must be conceded that there was 
nothing in the prince’s character to excite the reader’s sympathy. 
He was lazy and self-indulgent and cared for war only as a means of 
obtaining plunder. He married seven wives and on them and on his 
mistresses he spent the revenues of his little kingdom. He died on 
December 20, 1760. His former adviser Udaji Chavan preceded 
him by seven years. In spite of the treaty of Warna, Udaji Chavan 
still strove to create disorders in Shahu’s kingdom. In 1731 he made 
another raid into the king’s territory. Shahu detached a force under 
Yashwantrao Potnis to oppose him. He was defeated and taken, 
but released on payment of a heavy fine. In 1737, when Shahu 
marched against Miraj, Udaji Chavan openly helped the Nizam. He 
was made prisoner by the Pratinidhi. Shahu graciously pardoned 
him, but he fled into the Nizam’s dominions, whence he from time to 
time made plundering expeditions into Maharashtra. In 1751 Balaji 
Bajirao bribed him with an estate near Digraj in Sangli territory. But 
Udaji Chavan never ceased to be a robber chief. In 1753 he made 
a raid on a village near Miraj. A bullet from a villager’s gun knocked 
him off his horse. His foot caught in his stirrup and, hanging head 
downwards, he was dragged and kicked to death. 

After the Dabhadcs had gone to Talegaon, Bajirao returned to 
Gujarat. Obtaining from Sarbuland Khan a ratification of their 
former treaty, Bajirao went back to Satara. His intention was to 
teach the Nizam such a lesson as would for ever restrain him from 
attempts to sow discord among the chiefs of Maharashtra. 

CHAPTER XXX 

KANHOJI ANGRE AND THE ENGLISH 

SiKCE their naval encounter with Shivaji® the English in Surat and 
Bombay had lived in peace with their neighbours. They were brought 
to the verge of ruin by a domestic upheaval. The British Parliament 
had certainly meant to confer on the East India Company the monopoly 

* See Appendix, for the full text of the treaty, * gee p. 109, 
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H'the eastern trade; but the charter was ambiguously worded, 
Ihd some adventurous London merchants, interpreting its language 
“According to their own wishes, held that they were allowed by law to 
et up as trade rivals to the Company. In September lfi82, one Say 
It up as a trader in Muscat. In October 1682, another English ship 
ne to Goa, three more to Bengal and yet another to Surat. These 
feterlopers’, as they were called, made such handsome profits that 
of the Bombay Council, Petit and Bourchier^ by name, took 
ares in their ventures. Their conduct came to light and they were 
ismissed. Two other Englishmen, Vincent and Pitt, were for similar 
fences dismissed by the Bengal Council.’ These four men combined 
irid by their correspondence corrupted their former fellow-servants. At 
lie same lime they did their utmost to win over to the cause the military, 
heir task was made easier by the action of Sir John Child, the 
Resident of the East India Company. He had lately cut down the 
leers’ allowances and reduced the rate of exchange at which both they 
id the common soldiers were paid. The officers at first remonstrated. 
It on receiving a discourteous refusal, determined to mutiny. On 
)ecember 2i, 1683, Captain Keigwin, the senior military officer in 
^embay, backed by the guard of the fort, seized Charles Ward, 
be deputy governor, and his four members of the council. He then 
sued a proclamation that he was holding the island for the king as his 
l^al subject and that the government would in future rest in himself 
governor. As his council, he appointed Captains Fletcher and 
homburn and two ensigns. Any attempt to restore the Company’s 
Dvernment would be suppressed with military rigour. 

It must be admitted that the rebels showed a resolution that had 
ten been lacking in the counsels of the Company. They got 
nbhaji to confirm Shivaji’s treaty with Oxenden and to pay the 
1^000 pagodas which were still due to the Company for their losses 
Hubli and Rajapur. Further, the king granted them the right to 
blish factories at Cuddalore and Thevenapattam. On the other 
id, the Portuguese would neither trade with nor recognize the 
[rebels ; and the friendship of the Sidis tvhich they cultivated was more 
harmful to them than profitable. The Sidis used the harbour of 
[ Bombay as a base for their piracies; and in no long time the 
inhabitants of the mainland refused supplies to the islands. By the 
end of the monsoon of 168f, the rebels were pressed by scarcity and 
readily accepted an amnesty offered them by Sir Thomas Grantham, 
g.who on November 3, 1684, reached Bombay in His Majesty’s ship 
? Charles the Second. On November 11, the Company without 
bloodshed recovered their possession. Keigwin sailed back to 
England ; the rest of the rebels resumed their former posts. 

The outbreak, although suppressed, had evil consequences. The 
trade of Bombay dwindled and its importance declined. At the same 
time the rise of Kanhoji Angre’s power threatened its very existence. 
As admiral of the Maratha fleet, he was in possession of the island 
of Khanderi, sixteen miles south of Bombay harbour. As has already 


* Orme, Historical Fragments, p. 182. 
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been related, he tried to make himself independent, but was at length 
induced by Balaji Vishvanath in return for help against the Sidis of 
Janjira to become a subordinate ally of King Shahu. With the aid of 
the royal troops he drove the Sidis from the Konkan seaboard, taking 
a number of their fortresses, of which the chief were Vijaydurg, or 
Gheriah as it was then called, and Kolaba. To retain his possessions 
against the Sidis, Kanhoji Angre was obliged to maintain a large force, 
and to pay his men he had to levy chauth, as he called it, from the 
ships trading in the Arabian Sea. His method of levying ckauth was 
to take the ships with their entire cargoes, and the phrase was merely 
a euphemism for piracy. 

His first recorded attack on an English ship was on the yacht^ 
conveying Chown, the newly appointed governor of the English 
factory at Karwar. With Chown was his wife, who lived to have 
the cruel experience of being widowed three times before she was 
twenty. She was the daughter of Captain Cooke, the Company’s 
chief engineer in Bengal, and was married when only thirteen to 
Harvey, the then governor of Karwar, a man far older than she 
was. He died a year after her marriage and not long afterwards she 
married Chown, who had been nominated governor of Karwar in 
her husband’s place. They embarked together on the yacht of 
Hasleby, then governor of Bombay. To escort the yacht went 
a small man-of-war. While they were still in sight of Bombay island, 
the two ships were attacked by a fleet of grabs, or armed sailing 
vessels, belonging to Angre. The yacht defended itself gallantly. But 
Chown ’s arm was shot off and he bled to death in his wife’s arms. 
Mrs. Chown and the crew were taken. The man-of-war fled back to 
Bombay with the news of Mrs. Chown’s capture. The Bombay 
government applied for her release, but to procure it had to pay 
Rs. 30,000 by way of ransom. A short time after her return to 
Bombay she married a Gifford, who in no long time was murdered 
at Anjango by the Nagas of Malabar. She then sailed to England and 
remained for the rest of her life satisfied with this triple although brief 
experience of matrimony. For two years after the capture of the 
governor’s yacht Angre left the English alone; then he attacked the 
Sommers and the Grantham, two ships commanded by Captains 
Peacock and Collet. The two ships successful!)' beat off the pirates, 
but afterwards -^ngre took a number of country craft which he armed 
and added to his flccl. These caused immense damage to the English 
coastwise trade. In 1715 Charles Boone was appointed Governor 
of Bombay. He decided to destroy, if he could, Angre’s strongholds. 
He had built at Surat two large frigates called the Fame and the 
Revenge and at Karwar a third frigate called the Britannia. About 
the same lime he built a wall round Bombay and mounted on it a 
number of forty-eight pounders. He next fitted out the frigates and 
sending with them a fleet of smaller vessels he ordered them to make 
an attack on Vijaydurg. In .April 1717, the English fleet cast anchor 
in Vijaydurg harbour, which v/as only twelve hours’ sail from Bombay. 

^ The following account is taken from Downing, History of the India Wars, 
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| )minand was Captain Berlew. His plan was to batter down the 
ications by the fire of his frigates, next to send in a lighted 
lip which would drive the garrison out of the fortress, and then, 
ing his small vessels ashore, to destroy the garrison and take 
rdurg by escalade, as they strove to retreat. But Captain Berlew 
made his plan without a full knowledge of its difficulties. The 
ications resisted the heavy guns of the frigates. The shells that 
aside the fortress did little damage, because their fuses were too 
A boom across the inner harbour stopped the fireship and the 
son, so far from retreating, jeered at their enemies from the secure 
er of the walls. When the English tried to escalade, their scaling- 
irs proved too short. Night fell and the besiegers had achieved 
ng beyond knocking down three houses inside Vijaydurg. It 
clear that to take the place was impossible. It was, therefore, 
ted to destroy the shipping and sail back to Bombay. But even 
proved beyond the power of the besiegers. Next morning they 
:d safely at some distance below Vijaydurg. But when they came 
in a mile of the .shipping they found it protected by a deep and 
ly swamp which they could not cross. The garrison watched with 
iement their futile efforts and directly they began to retreat, 
ed on them a heavy fire. As the garrison did not exceed a 
Ired, they did not sally out of the castle; so Captain Berlew, once 
of range, withdrew unmolested to his ships. He had achieved 
ing and had lost a number of killed and wounded. The casualties 
been increased by the bursting of a gun on board a galley called 
^lunisr, v/hich killed vhrec and wounded many others, 
ioone attempted nothing more until November 1718, when 
English fleet set out to storm Khanderi. Unhappily he chose for 
idmiral not one of his English captains, but a Portuguese named 
uel de Castro. This man had become a Musulman and had joined 
re. .Afterwards, to e.scape Utat chief’s wrath, he had fled to 
bay. Insinuating and persuasive, he won Boone’s confidence 
ssuring him that he knew perfectly every cove and inlet of Angre’s 
ds. His appointment as admiral not unnaturally annoyed the 
lish captains, who had formed no high opinion of de Castro when 
present at a recent action against some Kanarcse pirates near Karwar. 
’The fleet under de Castro’s command was a formidable one. Three 


British ships, the -Idd'son, the Siauhope and the Dartmouth with 
300 .soldiers on board had reached Bombay in September, and with this 
reinforcement the English numbered no less than 2, ."500 men. On 
November 3, 1718, the fleet anchored south of Khanderi. On 
November 1, de Castro sent a number of boats to row round the island 
and reconnoitre it for a suitable landing place. The sailors reported 
that they had found a sandy cove and it was resolved to land there 
after silencing the enemy’s guns. At i a.m. on the next day, the 
English ships opened fire "and continued all day, repeatedly dismounting 
Angre’s cannon. The garrison replied vigorouslj until 4 p.m., when 
their ammunition gave out. Their silence filled the besiegers with 
hope and Boone, who was present on board the Addison, told 
de Castro to lie at the mouth of the sandy cove to prevent any enemy 
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ships entering’ it. But de Castro proved not only incompetent, but 
treacherous. During the night he landed on the island, told the 
garrison Boone’s plan and afterwards let five Maratha supply 
ships pass through his fleet. Boone heard of de Castro’s treachery 
next day and he passed November 6 in considering whether or 
not he should attempt a landing. He finally decided to attempt^ it. 
Early next day, the boats were manned, but the tide was too high 
and 'before the English could get on shore the Marathas with their 
fresh supply of ammunition shot down sixty of them. Nevertheless 
the landing-party persevered until it reached one of the outer gates 
of the fort. A certain Steele, axe in hand, cut through the bar of the 
gate and, had he been supported, might have forced it open. But two 
captains in the Company’s service disgraced themselves. One threw 
down his sword and refused to leave his boat. The other marched up 
to one of the gates and fired his pistol into the lock. As he might have 
anticipated, the bullet rebounded and wounded him in the nose. The 
pain of the wound overcame his courage, and sounding a retreat he 
fled back with his men to the boats. A small party under one 
Downing, from whose account I have written this chapter, still 
persevered. But the garrison shot them down from the walls, until 
the few survivors were forced to follow their comrades and return to 
their ships. 

Boone, justly angered at the failure of the assault, relieved 
de Castro of his command and a court-martial sentenced him to be 
sent as a slave to Saint Helena. From that island, ■ however, he 
succeeded in escaping back to India and again joined Angrc. 
Boone, although disgusted, was not dismayed and had a floating 
castle made to which he gave the name of the Prahm. It had a low 
draught, was very stoutly built and carried twelve iS-pounders. It 
was believed that it would, if towed close to Khanderi, be able, 
uninjured itself, to batter down the fortifications. But before it could 
effect anything a strange mishap overtook it.’ In 1719 the English 
fleet with the Prahm in tow went down to Anjango. On their return 
journey they fell in with two English pirates, England and Taylor, 
on- board the Cassandra and Victory, two ships which they had taken 
from the Portuguese. The English fleet could easily have overpowered 
the pirates; but Captain Upton, the officer in command, was a 
poltroon and he was so alarmed that he burnt the Prahm and sailed 
back as fast as lie could to Bombay harbour. 

By this time the successes of .Angre and the harm done their ships 
by England, Taylor and other pirates had led the Court of Directors 
to beg King George I. for naval help. In 1722 the king graciously 
sent out a squadron of four men-of-war, the Lyon under Captain 
Readish, the Salisbury under Captain Cockburn, the Exeter under 
Sir Robert Johnson and the Shoreliam under Captain Maine; the 
squadron was under the command of Commodore Mathews. The ships 
reached Bombay at different intervals, but were all gathered in the 
great harbour by October 3. Some days, however, passed before the 
commodore would land. As a highly placed officer of the Royal 
Navy, he deemed himself superior in rank to Boone, the Governor 
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and president of the council, and would not leave his ship 
he had' received a salute from the shore batteries. On the other 
B^pd!. B'oone who, as president of the council was the kiiij^’s 
^Sgnesentative, considered himself senior to the commodore.* .Alter 
B p a i r v messag'es and much controversy, Boone gave wav and 
H^^tedl Commodore Mathews, as he desired. The commodore and his 
then landed, but bore themselve-s in a manner that left in no 
the poor opinion they had of Ute Company's servants. They 
mBdidi hardly deign speak to any one except the governor. .\t the 
time hardly a day passed, tliat they did not light at least one 
among themselves. The Company's servants, although 
HpsBliiated by the arrogance of the vi.sitors, still hoped great things 
their quarrelsome dispositions and fancied that tile mere sigiu 
Hu;' one of Angre’s castles would rou.se them to such fury lliat 
^^Ktance would be impossible. Commodore Mailiews discussed 
plan.? witli the president and his council. Finally it wa.s 
■mssditred to attack Koiaba and to invite the help of the ForLugue.se. 
^^Bsengers were sent both to the Portuguese viceroy at Coa and to 
Creneral of the North, as the Governor of Bas-sein and the i.sland 
Salhette was called. Both the high Portuguese olfcials came to 
^pmbay and accepted the English invitation, agreeing to lead in 
Bmatsao contingents from Goa and Bassein. Boone entertained 
magnificently and thej' in turn consented courteously to 
under a British commander. Boone appointed Cowing, one 
Hpi'Effis council, general-in-cfaief, and distributed among other civil 
^^yants of the Company a number of military commissions. The 
^n^ieernor of Bombay reviewed the English forces on the i.sland and 
^p^Bessed him.self confident of success. The troops embarked and 
conveyed to Chaul, w'here the Poftugue.se contingents awaited 
From Chaul they marched ten or twelve miles to Koiaba. 
Bffae allied forces numbered no less than five thousand men with twenty' 
field pieces, and if properly led, should have coijquered all 
^pgire's possessions. But the general-in-chief, Cowing, had ito 
Blqierience of war. Commodore Mathews had only seen service at 
jpei; and between the English and the Portuguese was the mutual 
pfflistrust bom of more than a century of rivalry and warfare. FroJTt 
the first, things went badly with the expedition. Captain Maine, 
anxious to bring h;s guns to bear or. the fort, ran his <hip, the 
Shoreham, an the roc’ks. Commodore MatJtetvs venturing oat too far 
to reconnoitre the enemy's position, was attacked by one of Angre's 
^iitEoopers and received a Lance wound in the thigh. Galloping after the 
. trooper in one of the furies of rage to vvhkih be was unusually prone, 

■ Mathews fired at him his two pistols, only to find that he had forgotteit 

to load them. The vicerov of Coa complained of illness and retired 
' to his cabin on board ship. Cowing, however, would not delay 

the attack and next day the English army led hy Cowing and the 
Portuguese contingents led by the General of the North, marched 
Jtotdiy up to Angre's wails. The English sailors put up scaling 


He eras ^pitomted Govetaor by the Cvmpiiny and Fiesident by the King. 
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ladders and a number of them under Bellamy, a naval officer, 
scaled the walls. But Angre, cognizant of the allied plans, had 
assembled a considerable army inside the fortress. The sailors were 
attacked and checked by large bodies of Marathas, while another 
Maratha force accompanied by numerous war-elephants attacked the 
Portuguese flank. The Portuguese, ignorant how to meet the 
monsters, were seized with a panic and fled, leaving the English sailors 
and soldiers to sustain the shock of Angre’s entire army. After a 
brave resistance, the English were driven back to their camp with the 
loss of several of their guns and nearly all their ammunition. 
Commodore Mathews, furious at the defeat, did not hesitate to charge 
the Portuguese with treachery ; and to enforce his argument he thrust 
his cane into the mouth of the General of the North and was hardly 
less discourteous to the viceroy of Goa. No further co-operation was 
possible after the commodore’s conduct. The Portuguese marched 
back to Chaul. The English sailed back to Bombay. After this third 
disaster, Boone gave up attempting to reduce Angre’s strongholds 
and confined himself to the convoying of the English trading ships by 
armed vessels. In 1724 the Dutch' attacked Vijaydurg with no less 
than seven warships, two bomb vessels, and a body of regular troops. 
They also failed ; and the stout old Maratha admiral, victorious alike 
oyer English, Dutch and Portuguese, sailed the Arabian Sea in 
triumph. In 1727 he took the Darby, a richly laden East Indiaman, 
and up to 1731,* the year of his death, he was the terror of the 
western coast. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

MARATHA CONQUEST OF MALWA AND GUJARAT 
A.D. 1731 TO 1736 

•At the close of the last chapter but one I left Bajirao planning a 
campaign to punish Nizam-ul-Mulk for his conspiracy with Trimbakrao 
Dabhade. That wary old soldier could expect no help from Delhi and 
feared to face unaided the entire resources of the Maratha kingdom, 
led by Bajirao in person. He at once sent envoys to the Peshwa and 
in return for peace, offered to give him a free passage through his 
dominions into Malwa and pressed him rather to carry his arms to 
Dellu than to waste his energies against a mere viceroy like himself. 
This advice was eminently pleasing to the Peshwa and was similar to 
that which he had himself offered to his king. In August 1731 Bajirao 
and Nizam-uI-Mulk agreed to give each other a free hand. The Nizam 
should be at liberty to gratify his ambitions in the south, the Peshwa 
in the north. ..\fter the execution of the treaty, the latter made full 
preparation for the conquest of central India. 'As previously related. 


* I have taken the date of 
ciuco generaes do Norte. Grant 
not sure of it. 


Angre's death from Ismael Gracias, Os Mimas 
Duff has given 1728. But he admits that he is 
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ff eniperor had, on the rebellion of Nizam-ul-Mulk, conferred the 
prernment of Malwa on a certain Raja Giridhar. He was a man not 
fly' .of great parts and courage, but also a scion of a distinguished 
Juse. His family were Nagmr Brahmans of Allahabad. His father 
Jayaram and his uncle Chabilaram had been the personal attendants 
^^adur Shah’s second son Azimushan during his long viceroyalty 
iengal. On Bahadur Shah's death in 1712 Dayaram fell fighting 
^^j'Azimushan. After the latter’s defeat and death, Chabilaram 
^^ed himself to Jahandar Shah and was appointed military 
wernor of Manikpur. He took on his staff Dayaram ’s son Raja 
l^dliar. On P'arukhsir’s rebellion Chabilaram and Raja Giridhar, 
Rpld servants of his father Azimushan, deserted to the pretender and 
him valuable help both in soldiers and money. Chabilaram 
^tinguished himself greatly at tlie battle of Agra and was made 
liepy of that province and afterwards of Allahabad. On the fall of 
^khsir the Sayads flung Raja Giridhar into prison. He escaped 
joined Chabilaram at Allahabad. There Chabilaram died. But 
Giridhar managed to outwit the Sayads by corrupting the officers 
|t against him and on the rebellion of Nizam-u!-Mulk was raised to 
|;governmcnt of Malwa. In the absence of the Nizam, Raja Giridhar 
s' for a time complete master of the province. He easily overcame 
H disaffection; but in the end he was unable to make headway 
'ist the Marathas. As far back as 1698 Udaji Powar had raided 
|wa and camped at Mandu. But it was not until the Rajput chiefs, 
gusted at Aurangzib’s treatment, invited the Marathas to free them 
the Moghuls, that the Marathas gained a permanent footing in 
province. The chief leader in this movement was Saval Jaisingh, 
i maharaja of Jaipur. An even more valuable ally they found in 
Nandalal Mandloi Chaudhari. His family were chmidharis, village 
^ rants similar to chaitgulas, in the town of Indore. It was their 
licial duty to guard the fords across the Narbada river. Nandalal 
^ j;udhari entered into correspondence with the Peshwa and between 
|3 and 1724 Malharrao Holkar was through his help able 
^ camp at Indore, while Udaji Powar conquered the town and 
ifovince of Dhar. Pilaji Gaikvad next began to make incursions 
rbm the side of Gujarat and Chimnaji .^ppa also plundered the 
itricken province. In vain Raja Giridhar appealed for help to Delhi. 
3y 1729 his force had dwindled almost to nothing and Chimnaji Appa 
md Udaji Powar combined to destroy it. Raja Giridhar was encamped 
ifty miles to the north-east of Dewas at the village of Sarangpur. 
3y a forced march Chimnaji Appa and Udaji Powar contrived to 
iurprise and kill him. Oi. the death of Raja Giridhar the emperor 
It once appointed his cousin Daya Bahadur to the viceroyalty of 
ilalwa. On October 12, 1731, he met the fate which had overtaken 
MS kinsman. On his arrival in Malwa he tried to restore order by 
nstituting a reign of terror. At the same time he implored the vizier 
Chan Dauran to send him a few troops, promising him that so long as 
le lived, a wall stood between the Marathas and the capital. On his 
all they would overwhelm the empire. In spite of this prophetic truth, 
Chan Dauran sent him no more troops than he had sent Raja Giridhaf. 

19 
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On the other hand the oppressed nobles of Malwa implored the help 
of Savai Jaisingh of Jaipur. The latter was unwilling to declare 
himself openly against the emperor of Delhi. He invited the nobles of 
central India to apply for help to Bajirao. Bajirao referred them to 
Malharrao Holkar. At the same time Nandalal Chaudhari undertook 
to guide Holkar across the fords of the Narbada. Late in September 
1731, Holkar with twelve thousand men crossed the great river near 
the village of Akbarpur and invaded Malwa. Nothing daunted, Daya 
Bahadur hastened to block Holkar’s further progress by holding a 
pass known as the Tanda ghat. But Nandalal’s spies informed 
Holkar of Daya Bahadur’s movements and he led Malharrao Holkar 
through another track, known as the Bhairav pass. Daya Bahadur 
hastened after his mobile enemy. This time Holkar no longer 
fled. Wheeling back, he met Daya Bahadur at the village of Thai, 
near Dhar, and destroyed his army. Daya Bahadur fell on the 
battlefield. 

Daya Bahadur’s successor was a Rohilla Afghan named Mahomed 
Khan Bangash. He was a gallant soldier, whose bravery had earned 
him the title of Ghazenfer Jang, or the Lion in Battle. But in every 
quality except courage he seems to have been lacking. When he 
received the viceroyalty of Malwa, he was governor of Allahabad. He 
collected a large force of his own clansmen and obtained a train of 
artillery by stripping his fortres.ses. With these in 1733 he entered 
central India. Instead, however, of trying to rouse the Rajput 
clans to join him against the common Maratha peril, he acted as 
if he were in an enemy’s country and by his conduct speedily made 
it so. He first occupied Bundelkhand, the land of the Bundela 
Rajputs, and drove out of it one of its lawful and most powerful 
princes, Raja Chatrasal. He invaded his capital and seized his 
strongholds. Chatrasal, knowing that he could get no redress from 
the emperor, sent in the form of a stanza a message to Bajirao begging 
him to save him from his enemy just as Vishnu had saved Gajendra.* 
The story to which the raja alluded is whimsical even among Hindu 
tales. According to that story it so happened that about the same 
time, but at widely different places, a king named Indradyumna and a 
gandharva, or immortal singer, of Indra’s court named Hunhu were by 
the curses of rishis turned, the one into an elephant, the other into a 
crocodile. The rishi who cursed Indradyumna so far relented as to 
promise him that he would regain his human shape at such time as 


^ 'fhe Pishwa Bakhar gives the stanza as follows : 

Tick gati zali gajenclrachi 
Tick aj amchi sachi 
Baji jate Bundelacbi 
Kakbi Bajiraiya. 

But the real words are given in Parasnis, Marathyanche Patakrain, p. 6S. 

Jo gat Grahgaiendraki so gat bhai he aj 
Baji jat Bundelanki rakho Baji laj. 

(What befell Gajendra has come to pass now, 

The Bundela’s honour is being lost. Save him, O Bajirao.) 
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Vishnu would save him from the jaws of a crocodile, 
ffadyumna spent many years in the guise of an elephant and so 
iat was his prowess that ho became the king of a wild herd and 
pic the title of Gajendra, or Indra among Elephants. One day when 
^ndra was bathing in a pool, the gandharva Hunhu, now a 
”^dile, seized him by the leg and for all his strength would have 
|il''ed him in and drowned him, had Vishnu not heard his agonizing 
tes. Leaving his heaven Vaikunth, the god, hastened to 
todra’s help and with his divine discus shore the crocodile in two. 
Q^hed by the discus, Hunhu once more became a gandharva. 
f^dra freed from Hunhu’s grip became once more a human being 
as such, was taken by the kindly god to his heavenly 
^dom. 

^ajirao’s help to Chatrasal was not less clfective than that of 
Ihnu. Maliomed Bangash was resting from his labours during the 
season, and so satisfied was he with his easy successes that he 
back to their own country his Rohilla levies, retaining round his 
|ton only a small bodyguard. While he thus lived in a fool’s 
jadise, Bajirao was approaching at the head of an allied army of 
0athas and Bundelas. The Bundelas led Bajirao safely through the 
^ts and mountains of that wild country, and came upon Mahomed 
ihgash before he could recall his Rohillas. With his tiny force he 
^y met the enemy in the field and suffered a complete defeat. With 
survivors he escaped through tlie jungles to the fort of Jetpur, 
&e Town of Conquest. The allies at first lost touch with him but 
eards besieged him and reduced him to the greatest distress. 
& this intolerable situation he was saved by the energy of his wife 
j^of his son Kaim Khan. They first threw themselves in vain at 
pfoot of the throne and asked for reinforcements from the first 
lister. The wife then sent round her veil among the Rohilla nobles 
'Kaim Khan harangued them witli the eloquence of despair. The 
T^'appeal to their honour and emotions was irresistible. All the 
in the clan vowed to rescue their chief or die in the attempt. By 
®ed marches they followed Kaim Khan to Jetpur, and falling in a 
|4s on the investing troops forced their way into the fort and carried 
Sek their clansman to the safety of Rohilkand. The emperor, although 
ilow to help, was quick to censure and at once dismissed Mahomed 
ttan Bangash not only from the viceroyalty of Malwa, but also from 
he governorship of Allahabad.' 

, Although the allies failed to take Mahomed Khan Bangash, his 
^ht definitely rid the Bundelas of their enemy. Raja Chatrasal was 
|o grateful that he adopted Bajirao as his son and by his will divided 
us kingdom between Bajirao and his real offspring.® As the raja 
lied soon after this campaign, Bajirao obtained the ownership of 
»ne-third of Bundelkhand, including the provinces of Sagar and Kalpi. 


' Siyar-tU-Mtttaklierin. There is a dispute about the date of this incident, 
lardesai gives the date as 1729. But I have preferred to follow the Musulman 
listorian. But seeW. Irvine, History ol Nawabs of Farrukabad. 

® See Appendix A. 
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From this vantage point he was able soon to dominate all central 
India. 

Although the emperor and Khan Dauran had refused all support 
to Sarbuland Khan, the viceroy of Gujarat, they were both indignant 
at his cession to Bajirao of the chauth and sardeshmiikhi and at once 
relieved him of his office. To it was appointed ,-\bhai Singh, son of 
Ajit Singh and maharaja of Jodhpur. Sarbuland, who was conscious 
of no fault, attacked and defeated his successor. His honour satisfied, 
he made his way unattended to the maharaja’s camp, trusting to 
Rajput chivalry to leave it without harm. Nor was his trust misplaced. 
,Vbhai Singh rose and embraced his visitor. Learning from Sarbuland 
Khan that he had merely fought the action to vindicate his honour, 
and that he wished to retire from Gujarat, he look from the 
Musulman’s head his plain cloth turban and put on it his own headgear 
blazing with jewels. Then with every honour and a fitting escort he 
sent him on his way to Delhi (1734). There the emperor at first 
refused to receive him, but at length appointed him, in place of 
Mahomed Khan Bangash, governor of Allahabad. 

On the departure of Sarbuland Khan, Abhai Singh, applied himself 
to the arduous task of driving the Marathas from Gujarat. Nor was 
the opportunity unfavourable. The Peshwa was away in command 
of the army of Malwa. Chimnaji Appa, his brother, was watching 
the family interests at court. There remained only Pilaji Gaikvad. 
His reputation had suffered since the defeat of Dabhai. Never- 
thcless he had established himself in Baroda and several other 
large towns. Abhai Singh sent a large force under a Rajput 
subordinate to retake Baroda. The recapture of Baroda, however, 
was .Abhai Singh’s only success. Pilaji Gaikvad was personally 
popular with the hillmen of Gujarat and with their aid won several 
fights against Abhai Singh’s Rajputs. In his anger, the maharaja was 
tempted to an act of treachery most uncommon among Rajput princes. 
He decided to assassinate Pilaji during a pretended negotiation. The 
spot chosen for the crime was Dakore, a place deemed holy by the 
worshippers of Krishna. In beautiful verse the Maratha poet 
hfahipati relates that a Maratha saint named Ramdas, who lived 
at Dakore, used every year to perform a pilgrimage from that city to 
Dwarka in Kathiawai, the former capital of the divine Krishna and the 
chief seat of his worship. .At last Ramdas grew so feeble that he 
resolved to make hut one more pilgrimage and then bid the beloved 
idol of Dwarka good-bye for ever. When he reached Dwarka, 
Ramdas told the god his decision, and with many tears bade Krishna 
farewell. The deity, touched by his devotion, told him that if he would 
put tile idol in the temple chariot, it would go with him to Dakore 
Although the idol was a great mass of stone and Ramdas was weak 
with age, lie lifted it without effort into the chariot and drove with 
It back to hi.s own village. Next morning the priests missed both the 
image and the chariot, and guessed that Ramdas had stolen them 
They followed him with all speed to Dakore. Ramdas tried to hide 


^ Mahipati, Bhakii Vijaya, 
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4dol in the village pond. But the priests dragged the pond and 
Vered the god. Before starting lor Dvvarka the priests went 
|eat their dinner, and Ramdas, left alone with Krishna, upbraided 
for letting himself be taken. The god replied tliat if Ramdas 
^nld offer to buy the image for its weight in gold, the priests would 
liln keep it. Ramdas replied that he had no gold save a single 
Bering in his wile’s nose ‘Put the nose-ring in the scales,' 
Sred the god, ‘and I shall make it outweigh my image. ’ 
^das did as Krishna ordered and events happened as the god had 
old. The greedy priests consented to sell their image for its 
^ht in gold. The villagers brought the village scales and at 
ddas’ request stood near them so that, if need be, they could 
■ the priests to the bargain. In one scale was put the idol. In the 
^ Ramdas, aimed shouts of laughter, put his wife’s nose-ring. 

the laughter ceased when the scale with the massive image rose 
Plards and the scale with the tiny golden circle dropped to the 
ailnd. The priests would have gone back on their agreement, but 
ifyillagers drove them away and kept Krishna’s idol. A new image 
Trishna was set up at Dwarka. The old one is still to be seen at 
tore and is deemed doubly sacred both from its age and from the 
i^acle performed by it to honour the Maratha saint. 

Il'Unhappily, the sanctity of the spot neither hindered the assassin 
prolonged the victim’s life. Several times Pilaji received the 
peiided envoys of the maharaja, but no chance occurred favourable 
assassins. One evening they deliberately prolonged the 
tossion until after dusk, then took leave and went outside the tent, 
enly one of their number exclaimed that be had forgotten some- 
He entered the tent, put his mouth close to Pilaji’s car, as 
whisper to him .some state secret, and with his dagger stabbed 
to the heart (1732). The murderer was instantly killed, but 
1 companions escaped. Abhai Singh was soon to realize that he had 
guilty not only of a crime but of a blunder. The Kolis, Bhils, 
^hris, and other wild tribes of Gujarat, enraged at the murder 
Pilaji Gaikvad, rose everywhere against the vicercy. Pilaji’s 
wther, Mahadji, marched from Jambusar on Baroda and took 
by storm (1732) and made it what it is still, namely, the 
l^aratha capital of the province. Damaji Gaikvad, Pilaji’s eldest son, 
Advanced from Songadh and after reducing eastern Gujarat invaded 
Jbdhpur itself and forced Abhai Singh to hasten to the defence of his 
hereditary dominions. Once back in Jodhpur, hr gave himself up to 

P loxication and ceased to pay any attention to the affairs of his 
ceroyalty. The emperor relieved him of his post and appointed 
his place Najib-ud-Daulat. Bat Abhai Singh’s deputy refused to 
^liirrender Ahmadabad and Najib-ud-Daulat called to his aid Damaji 
?Gaikvad. The latter took the last stronghold of the Moghuls and 
'/'occupied it with his troops. Gujarat was thus wholly lost to the 
< empire (17.35). 

Nor did Malwa fare belter. On the flight of Mahomed Khan 
Bangash, the emperor appointed as his successor Raja Savai Jaislng 
of Jaipur (1734). But the Rajput chiefs no longer deemed it an honour 
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to serve the MogfhuL They now aspired to complete independence and 
fancied that they saw in the growth of the Maratha power the best 
means to obtain it. After some desultory operations against Bajirao, 
the raja of Jaipur pressed the emperor to appoint in his place the 
Peshwa as viceroy of Malwa. The emperor was unwilling to resign, 
without a further effort, one of his richest provinces. Distrustful with 
good reason, of the capacity of most of his officers, he thought that he 
saw in Muzaffir Khan the brother of his Vizier Khan Dauran, the 
qualities of a skilful captain. With Muzaffir Khan the emperor sent 
his household troops and no less than twenty-two generals. These 
with their staffs made on the parade ground an appearance so 
splendid, that no Maratha troops, so Muzaffir Khan imagined, \voukl 
dare to face them. Bajirao allowed the imposing array to advance 
unopposed through central India as far as Sironj, realizing that the 
farther they advanced, the more ffifficult would be their retirement. 
At Sironj he attacked the imperial forces in the traditional Maratha 
manner, cutting off Muzaffir Khan’s supplies and rendering useless his 
cavalry by false attacks and innumerable raids. At last Muzaffir Khan 
was obliged to appeal to his brother for help. For a time he received 
nothing but long Persian despatches^ full of brilliant couplets and 
witty abuse of the Nizam and the Marathas. Realizing at last that 
Muzaffir Khan needed help more substantial, Khan Dauran sent what 
remained of the Delhi troops and with great difficulty succeeded in 
rescuing his brother and his beleaguered army. Khan Dauran now 
decided to take the field in person. After wasting several weeks in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, he reported that the Marathas were 
nowhere to be seen. At the same time, however, the emperor learnt 
from the plunder of some towns, only two hundred miles from Delhi, 
that they had by no means returned to the Deccan. At last both the 
emperor and his minister thought that it would be better to give up 
Malwa and Gujarat, if by so doing thej'- could save the northern 
provinces. But Bajirao, in the full tide of success, would not sell 
peace save at a price that even the trembling emperor hesitated to 
give. He no longer demanded the mere governorship of Malwa. He 
demanded the alienation of the whole province together with 
Allahabad, Benares, Gaya and Mathura. In addition he asked for 
an immediate payment of fifty lakhs or an assignment to that amount 
on Bengal, as well as an hereditary grant of five per cent of the Deccan 
revenues. In other words he a.skcd for nearly all that remained to the 
emperor of Hindustan together with a ground for constant interference 
in the governments of Bengal and the Deccan. The emperor would 
only agree to the grant of five per cent on the revenues of the Deccan. 
The Nizam had long ceased to pay him anything and nothing would 
have pleased him more than a quarrel between the rebel viceroy and 
the Maratha leader. Negotiations were broken off and hostilities again 
began. To reinforce his army, the emperor withdrew his troops from 
the north-western passes. Mahomed Khan Bangash was also ordered 
to attend with his Rohillas. Khan' Dauran took command but, as 
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he moved his army backwards and forwards in such parts of 
^P&coantiy as he knew to be free from ifaratha horse. Bajirao, who 
^p^jarded the impertaf commander with Just contempt, moved in eveiw 
^la ectiou. as if no army opposeti him. He levied a larye contributiiDn 
the raja of Bhad.avar, while Malharrao Holkar with a ^cat 
of horse crossed the Jamna and sacked the towns of Akbarabad 
Hillp- Sayadabad. In the imperial arm^- there were neither courage nor 
HEpRdtyr hut Sadat Khan, the governor of Oudh. had .still some 
■K^erprise left. In ilarch IT^IT he surprised Malharrao Holkar and 
H^^cted on him a se^'ere reverse.^ Holkar fled across the Jamna, 
a number of men in the crossing. With the remains of h.i.s 
he rejoined Bajirao. Sadat Khan wrote to Delhi so exaggerated 
account of his success that the emperor and his advisers thought 
Hnat alt danger had passed and that die few Maradias who had 
H^tqied from Sadat Khan's sword were fleeing in all haste to the 
^K^ccan. When, this absurd story reached Bajirao, he observed grimly 
shall prove to the emperor that he has not heard the trutii, 
showing him Maratha horse and burning villages at the gates of 

Sadat Khan had by this time joined Khan Dauran and seems to 
become infected” by that commander's insolence. The two 
^P^erals camped on the Ajmer road, some sixty miles from Delhi. 
K^tead of pursuing the recent success, they spent several days in 
Hp^rating it by banquets and supper parties. While they were still 
^Knmemorating Sadat Khan’s victory. Bajirao, marching at great 
got between the Moghul armi- and Delhi and began to plunder 
Hfecapital. He pitched his camp at Tughlakabad. the city of Ghazi- 
Hp^^-Tughlak, of which the giant walls still overawe the ca.sual 
Higcctator. On account of sortie local festival in Bhavani’s honour, 
^^^hlakabad happened to be full of pilgrims and pleasure-seekers and 
B^eus persons, both Hindus and Musulmans, from Delhi. These the 
^^trathas, regardless of their victims’ pietj', robbed of all they had. 
W^ffrao then moved his camp to the Kutb ilinar, where the column 
^prected by Emperor Kutb-ud-din looked down with dismay on the 
^^icesumption of the infidels. .After plundering the town wherein d^velt 
P^-phee the Afghan emperors, he then moved nearer Delhi and camped in 
I' the south-western suburbs, where a viceregal palace, more splendid 
than anv of its imperial forerunners, now raises its towers. The 
fugitives of the sacked towns rushed into Delhi and filled the capital 
with their clamours. The emperor ordered one Amir Khan to march 
^ilgainst the Marathas with every soldier in the city. Bajirao sent 
^'Out a few horsemen to meet .\mir Khan and concealed his main army. 
tf'This common Maratha artifice tempted one of Amir Khan's generals, 
Sayad named Mir Hussein Khan, to charge out into the open plain. 
■V:Directly Mir Hussein Khan and his men Avere beyond the range of the 
? cannon on the Delhi walls, the Maratha horse under Malharrao Holkar 
•-•and Ranoji Sindia wheeled round, killed and wounded six hundred 


^ Styar-ul-MtitakAerin. 
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imperialists, including' Mir Hussein Khan, and drove the rest back 
into the city.^ 

It was, however, impossible that Bajirao should remain where he 
Was. Messengers had at once been sent to Sadat Khan and Khan 
Dauran. Immediately after his defeat of Mir Hussein Khan, -the 
Peshwa learnt that the two generals were hastening back to join 
Amir Khan with the main Moghul army. Unwilling to risk a pitched 
battle so far from his base and with Nizam-ul-Mulk on his line of 
communications, Bajirao decided to accept the imperial offer of the 
viceroyalty of Malwa." Sacking as he went the towns of Rivadi and 
Basoda (1736) he retreated into central India and thence into the 
Deccan. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

THE WAR AGAINST NIZAM-UL-MULK AND 
NADIR SHAH’S INVASION 

A.D. 1737 AND 1738 

Nizam-ui.-mulk had been watching with concern the extraordinary 
progress of the Maratha arms. The stern old soldier feared that the 
emperor, who had never forgiven his desertion, might well confer on 
Bajirao the government of the Deccan. The Nizam would then have 
to defend his province against the united onslaught of the Marathas 
and the imperial army. He had, during Bajirao’s recent campaign, 
adopted so threatening an attitude that Bajirao had written to his 
brother Chimnaji Appa, ordering him to watch with a large force 
the Nizam’s movements. Tf he attempts,’ wrote the anxious Peshwa. 
‘to cross the Narbada, fall instantly on his rear and put heel-ropes on 
him. ’■■' Tlic threat of an attack from Chimnaji’s army kept the Nizam 
within his own borders. But after Bajirao’s retreat he let the emperor 
know that he was again willing to serve and to defend, so far as lay 
in his power, the Moghul throne. Danger had softened Mahomed 
Shah’s hatred of Nizam-ul-Mulk and he sent to the viceroy several 
flattering messages and an Imperial decree by which he raised the 
Nizam to the command of eight thousand horse and graciously invited 
him to return to court. On June 22, 1737, the veteran statesman 
appeared at Delhi. 

The emperor and his courtiers vied with each other in their 
deference to the pardoned rebel; and in spite of his recent gift to 
Bajirao of the government of Malwa, he gave both it and the 
vicerovaliy of Gujarat to the Nizam’s eldest .son Ghazi-ud-din and 
placed at the Nizam’s disposal all the remaining resources of the 
empire. But so low had these resources fallen that only tliirlv-four 

^ Siyar-ul-Mutakherin. 

® Grant DufiE mentions .also a promise to pay thirteen lakhs. I have not been 
able to fincl any authority for this, although it is very likely correct. 

“ Grant Duff. The great historian must have seen the letter given in the 
appendix to the last chapter. The phrase occurs there. 
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I^Usand men could be g'athcred to his banner. To remedy his lack 
troops the Nizam sent for his entire train of artillery. .\t the head 
’his new army he crossed the Jainna at Allahabad and ag:ainst Kalpi. 
le entered Bundelkhand and, after seizing the persons of Raja 
’hatrasal’s sons, he marched southwards. With him' were the raja 
itKdtha, one of the few Rajput chiefs who still adhered to the Moghul 
se, and Safdar Jang, the nephew of Sadat Khan and ancestor of 
Idngs of Oudh. He is still recalled to English tourists bv the 
utiful mausoleum built by himself on the road between modern 
ii and the Kutb Minar. Bajirao hastened to meet him and with no 
than eighty thousand men came up with him at Bhopal. This city 
1^5 once surrounded bj* a sheet of m^atcr so large that those who 
aw it exclaimed that in the whole world it only was rightfully 
^titled to the name of lake. * All other so-called lakes were but ponds. 
Mattered through this inland sea were islands extensive enough to 
fear whole villages, while on its shores rose innumerable temples that 
^ly resounded with the chants of Buddhist saints of both sexes. The 
iusulman invaders in their fanaticism destroyed the lake and 
onverted its bed into an endless succession of wheatfields, ricefields 
fed pastures. A pool, hardly two miles long, survived the ruin and 
ith it to guard his rear and a river to guard his front the Nizam 
iraited Bajirao ’s onset. He should have moved out to meet the 
rathas, but he doubtless lacked confidence in the imperial troops, 
had so often fled before their present enemy. He stayed in his 
"np and soon found himself besieged, as he had been on the 
lavari. His guns again saved him. Whenever the Marathas 
|arged home, his massed batteries swept them away. Nevertheless, 
^irao foiled every attempt of the Nizam to extend his lines. At last 
tilharrao Holkar and Yashwantrao Powar succeeded in getting 
fetween Safdar Jang’s contingent and the Nizam’s camp and forced 
lifdar Jang to retreat northwards. The Nizam wrote for help to 
telhi, but in vain ; for Khan Dauran was now openly rejoicing in his 
ral's failure. He wrote to his son Nasir Jang, whom he had left 
his deputy at Hyderabad, and the latter made every clTort to send 
Enforcements to his father’s help. But the Nizam’s .supplies had 
^.Become so straitened that the old soldier resolved to wait no longer, 
’but to extricate himself at any cost. He piled his baggage within the 
walls of Bhopal and tried to retire towards Delhi under cover of his 
cannon. The Marathas strained every nerve to slop him, but his 
gunners stood by their guns and with storms of cannon-shot broke up 
^hnd dispersed every hostile formation. Nevertheless the Nizam’s 
rfetreat did not exceed three miles a day. On reaching Seronj, he 
■ learnt that the Persian king Nadir Shah had invaded India. The news 
seemed to the Nizam so serious that he resolved to buy off Bajirao 
a{ almost any price. The latter had at one time been so sure of 
capturing the Nizam and his whole army, that he had refused all 
offers; but his troops had suffered so from the Nizam’s cannon, that 
he also had become willing to negotiate. On February 11, IT-IR, the 
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{Tonorals signed a treaty. By it the Nizam gave to Bajirao not only 
Malwa, but all the territory between the Chambal and the Narbada.’ 
lie furllicr promised to obtain from tlic emperor, if he could, fifty 
lakhs by way of indemnity. He obstinately refused, however, to pay 
any indemnity^himself. 

Having bought oil' the Marathas by this humiliating convention, 
the Nizam marched to Delhi to help the emperor against his new and 
even more terrible enemy. The origin of Nadir Shah, king of Persia, 
was of the humblest. In the reign of Shah Hussein, the last shah of 
the Saf.avi dynasty, the Ghilzai Afghans had invaded Persia, taken 
Herat and captured the shah himself inside the town of Isfahan. 
His son Tamasp escaped and fled to the .shores of the Caspian. There 
he called in the aid of one Nadir Kuli, a freebooter, who had carried 
on unremitting warfare against the Afghan conquerors. The alliance 
of the freebooter and the heir to the crown proved irresistible. The 
Ghilzais were driven from their conquests and their king killed. Not 
only was Persia liberated, but Kandahar was in its turn taken by the 
Persians. .\ quarrel, however, occurred between Tamasp and Nadir 
Kuli, with the result that Tamasp was deposed by his troops and the 
freebooter crowned shah in his place. Nadir Shah’s victories brought 
the Persian monarchy to the borders of the Moghul empire, which at 
the time included Kabul. The nece.ssitics of the Maratha war had 
forced Mahomed Shah to withdraw most of his troops from his 
northern frontier and his minister Khan Dauran had misappropriated 
the pay of those who remained. Nadir Shah, on the pretext that the 
Indian govormnent had refused to surrender some Ghilzai fugitives, 
fldv.anocd on Kabul, which he rook with little difficulty from the 
starving and mutinous g.arrison. He cro.sscd the Indus at Attock and 
entered Lahore. On January’ 13, 1739, the distracted emperor ordered 
Nlzam-ul-Mulk_ to join him and advanced on Karnal in the southern 
I uujab. Nadir Shah skilfully’ eluded the Aloghul outposts and 
surprised the. Oudh troops under Sadat Khan. Khan Dauran hastened 
to the hatter's .assistance, but fell in action. The rest of the imperial 
soldiery were driven into their fortified camp and starved into 
submission. Mahomed Shah sent Nizam-ul-Mulk to open negotiation.s. 
Ibe Xi/am induced Nadir Shah to promise to retire on payment of an 
uiaemmi;, of two vToros of rupees (.£2,0tXl,000). But Sadat Khan’.s 
jc.iliiavy f;'.!>';;vi;ed :lie Nizam's cd'ons .as an envoy. S.adat Khan told 
ill; m.ii it he n'.arobed to the e.ipit.al. he could casilv 

e\;ci: .i hi, cored times greater; and Nadir .K';ah ’i-sisied 

llio unfortunate Mahomed Shah hack to Delhi {Februarv 
D.i'.ti. On the day after their entry into the imperial citv, a rumour 
spre;',a tliar Nadir Slt.th was de.ad. Instantly the mob rose upon his 
"'5'” strove to restore order, but in the morning 

lu lo'S lU' se.f-eoutrol .and e.alled m his entire anuy to mass^ere the 
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the great bazaar and, drawing his sword, bade his men not to cease 
pfrom slaughter until he had replaced it in its scabbard. For several 
ijhotirs he thus sat gloomy and silent, while the helpless Indians were 
^exposed to the savage fury of the northern barbarians. About midday 
iythe emperor and his nohlc« by continued tears and intercessions, 

| ;ed the shah to sheathe his sword and the carnage, such was the 
iline of the Persian troops, instantly ceased. Having glutted his 
eance, Nadir Shah turned again to the question of the indemnity, 
eized all the imperial treasures and jewels, including the celebrated 
)ck throne. He then seized the property of the nobles and bade 
)fEcers extort what they could from the common citizens. The 
• was eagerly' obeyed. Every house, wherein imagination could 
re wealth, w’as invaded and its owners brutally tortured. To use 
graphic words of the Musulman historian A ‘Before, it was a 
ral massacre ; but now the murder of individuals. In every 
iber and house was heard the cry of affliction. Sleep and rest 
lok the city.’ .\fter fifty-eight days even Persian greed realized 
the city contained nothing more of value and the shah decided to 
n to Persia. Before he left, he married his son to a Moghul 
less descended from Shah jehan, placed a worthless crown on 
omed Shah’s head and sent a letter to Bajirao warning him to 
due obedience to his imperial nominee. “ He then departed, 
ng Delhi in ashes and the Moghul empire a ruin. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE CONQUEST OF THE KONKAN 
WARS AGAINST THE SIDIS AND THE PORTUGUESE 

A.D. im TO 1739 

P At this point I must return to the narrative of Maratha affairs within 
those provinces which, although inhabited bv a Marathi-speaking 
* population, were yet under the dominion of foreigners. During 
Aurangzib's conquest of Maharashtra, the Sidis had given him valuable 
help both bv land and sea. In return he had bestowed on them 
Mahad, Dabhol, Ravead and a number of other strong places along 
the Konkan coast. The Sidis’ possession of Raygad was peculiarly 
offensive to the Maratha monarchs; for it was full of memories of 
Ihe great king. It was at once the sy'.mbol of his sovereignty and the 
seat of his worship. These political considerations were aggravated 
by a personal quarrel between one of the Sidis, Sat Sidi by name, 
and one Brahnjendraswami. The latter has by some of his admirers 
been compa;z''"i with Ramdas and he certainly enjoyed during his 
lifetime grt'.il consideration from the king and the eminent men who 
surrounded him. Brahmendraswami’s father was Mahadev Bhat, a 

^ Scott, Deccan, Vol.III, p. 210. 

“ Nadir Shah’s letter is given in the Appendix, 
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Dcshasth Brahman from Berar. His mother’s name was Umabai. 
They had an only son whom they called Vishnu. When the boy was 
twelve years old, both his parents died. From his earliest years he 
had been devoted to the worship of the god (ianpati and he had the 
strange gift of passing every year into a religious trance from the 
first of Shravan (July) to the fourth of Bhadrapad (August) a period of 
thirty-four days. In 1063 Vishnu went to Benares. There he became 
an ardent follower of the god Vishnu, his namesake ; and he assumed 
the title of Brahmendraswami. After some years he left Benares and, 
wandering from the Himalayas to Rameshwaram, visited every Indian 
shrine in turn. At last he came to Maharashtra and settled near 
Chiplun at Parashuram village, where at one time had stood a noble 
temple to Parasu Rama, the sixth incarnation of Vishnu. It had now 
fallen into ruins. Close by was a beautiful wood called the Dhamni 
wood. To it, every Shravan, Brahmendraswami retired in order to 
pass into his trance or perform his religious meditations. His piety 
and his penances first attracted the notice of the neighbouring villagers 
and then spread far and wide. The saint had early been acquainted 
with Balaji Visbvanath and with remarkable foresight had prophesied 
his ri.se to the highest office. As lirahmendraswami’s fame grew, he 
devoted himself to the collection of funds for the restoration of Parasu 
Rama’s temple. Nor were his persuasive powers exercised only on 
his co-religionists. The chief of the Sidis, Rasul Yakut Khan, so 
reverenced the saint that he gave him the revenues of the villages of 
Ambdas and Pedhe and lent him the services of two clerks, Bapujipant 
and Dhondopant Tambe. In the struggle between Shahu and Tarabai, 
Brahmendraswami had the wisdom to join the king and later to 
support the claims of Balaji Vishvanath to the post of first minister. 
The grateful Peshwa induced the king to bestow on him Dhawadshi, 
a village near Satara. With its revenues and those of the villages 
given him by Sidi Rasul and of Davalc and Mahling given him by 
Parashuram Trimbak, Brahmendraswami soon restored to its former 
splendour Parasu Rama’s temple and laid down a gorgeous and 
elaborate ceremonial for the worship of the god. The saint’s cordial 
relations with Sidi Rasul Yakut Khan were interrupted by an 
unfortunate misunderstanding. A certain Sidi, Sat Sidi by name, had 
by Rasul Yakut Khan been appointed governor of Anjanvel on the 
southern bank of the Dabhol creek. It so happened that Sat Sidi had 
received from the nnwah of Savanur a gift of a remarkably fine 
elephant ; hut between Savanur and Anjanvel stretched the Maratha 
country. It was certain that in ordinary circumstances the elephant, 
if sent by the nawab of Savanur, would never reach its destination. 
Sat Sidi implored the help of Brahmendraswami. It happened that 
the anchorite was about to start for the Carnatic to beg money for his 
temple. With great courtesy, he offered to bring back the nawab ’s 
gift. On his return journey he took the beast with him and got it 
safely through the Vishalgad pass into the Konkan. Thinking that its 
dangers were over, he sent it on ahead. Beyond Sangameshwar, 
however, some of Kanhoji Angre’s forest guards, learning that it 
belonged to one of the Sidi.s, captured it and sent it to 
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yugygad, one of Angre’s forts. Brahmendraswanii was niudi 
^stressed at the incident and wrote to Kanhoji Angre a strong letter 
remonstrance. The latter was a disciple ot the saint. He at once 
Wdered the elephant’s release and expressed deep regret for his 
.pubordinate’s action. In the meantime Sat Sidi had heard of the 
al’s capture. He sent a force against Jaygad which Angre, who 
not then received the letter of his spiritual guide, attacked and 
Bated w'ith heavy loss. Sat Sidi became still more incensed and 
wmed the belief that the capture of the elephant was part of a deep 
lot of Brahmcndrasw'ami. In February 1927, on Mahashivratri day, 
le god Shiva’s festival, he made a sudden raid on the temple of 
asu Rama. He pulled it down stone by stone, plundered it of all 
treasure and tortured such Brahman priests as he could catch, to 
,ake them point out any wcalUt that they had been able to hide, 
[onduct so ungrateful would have annoyed any one ; and in the 
lestial mind ol Brahmendraswami it aroused ine-Ktinguishable anger. 
,e sent the elephant to Sat Sidi and with it a fearful curse : ‘You 
eye wrought evil on the gods and the Brahmans,’ he wrote, ‘and 
imilar evil may they wreak on you !’ In vain Rasul 'i'akut Khan 
pressed his deep sorrow at the outrage, made Sat Sidi restore his 
lunder, promised to rebuild the temple and offered as compensation 
revenues of two more villages. In vain Kanhoji .Angre begged the 
Hami to forgive and forget the past. In 1728 the infuriated anchorite 
ook from off his feel the dust of the Konkan and, ascending the ghats, 
t to live in Dhavadshi. There he was cordially welcomed by Shahu, 
queens and the Maratha nobles. Until the end of his life he never 
ed to preach a crusade against the Abyssinians and to urge on the 
;g the disgrace of their presence on the shores of his kingdom. 

The known friendship of Brahmendraswami for Balaji and Bajirao 
sufficient to set in motion against any suggestion of his the 
itrigues of Shripatrao Pratinidhi and of the Deccan Party. Kanhoji 
lApgre, moreover, threw into the scale his powerful influence. For 
previous ten years he had been friendly to the Sidis and had no 
.Nvish to exchange their friendship for war. In 1729, however, Kanhoji 
; Angre died and was succeeded in the office of high admiral by his 
eldest son Sekhoji. From contemporary accounts the latter seems to 
have been a man of exceptional character and talents. He regarded 
with disfavour his father’s kindly feelings for the sea-kings of Janjira. 
The Sidis, aware of his dislike for them, announced that their treaty 
witlj the .Angres had been ended bj' Kanhoji 's death and ravaged 
^ekhoji’s territories. Another incident made Brahmendraswami ’s 
task the easier. In 1733 Sidi Rasul A’akul Khan died. He left a 
number of sons of whom the following, .Abdulla, Sambul, .Ambar, 
Rahyaii, Yakut and Hasan, were the eldest. .Although .Abdulla was 
the first-born, desire for their father’s throne inspired against him 
the hatred of his brothers. .Vbdiilla secretly sought help from the 
Marailia Idng. Siiahii sent into the Konkan a Prabhu sardar, 
Vashwanlrao Maliadev Potnis, to foment the fainil}’ quarrel. Potnis 
not only did this with success, but also corrupted a certain Sheikh 
Vakub Khan, a daring sailor who possessed the full confidence of the 
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sea-kings. He was of the lineage of the ancient Koli monarchs and 
was the hereditary .faf/7, or headman, of Gohagad. Potnis oJTcrcd to 
Sheikh Yakub Khan, as the prize of a successful revolution, the 
command of the fleet and an ample portion of the Sidis’ lands. Last 
of all Abdulla’s son, Abdul Rahman, who aspired to oust his father 
and uncles, fled from Janjira and openly asked Potnis for help. The 
Prabhu sardar reported his success to Shahu, who at once summoned 
Bajirao to Satara. So excited was the king, that he began his order 
with the words ‘Do not read this letter. Mount your horse and then 
read it’.* On the arrival of the first minister he and the king discussed 
the plan of campaign. Finally Shahu ordered that the Pmtinklhi 
should take a force into the Konkan. Afterwards Bajirao and 
Fatchsing Bhoslc would join him there. Owing to the slowness of the 
Fratinidhi, Bajirao and Fatehsing Bhosle were ready to start before 
him. In April 173-3 they descended tlic Sahyadris. The Fratinidhi 
did not follow them until the end of May. Hearing that Sidi Masud 
was about to start for Janjira with help from Surat, Shahu wrote both 
to Umabai Dabhade and to Damaji Gaikvad and commanded tlicm to 
seize Sidi Masud and prevent his sailing. Lastly the king sent two 
thousand Mawalis from his own bodyguard to assist his commanders 
in the capture of the Sidis’ forts. So anxious, indeed, was Shahu to 
learn at the earliest the successes of his captains, that he had a line 
of runners posted between their camp and the capital. In this way 
he daily received their despatches. 

But in spite of the ardour of the king, the royal forces 
achieved nothing commensurate with his hopes and preparations. 
Yashwantrao Dabhade and the Gaikvads refused to take any part in 
the campaign. From the first Bajirao showed little interest in the 
expedition, which he thought a waste of time and money. The 
Fratinidhi sulked and refused to help Bajirao. At first the Marathas 
won some important successes. In May 1733 Bajirao repulsed an 
attack led by Sidi Rahyan, in which the leader and a hundred of his 
men fell. He also took the forts of Tala and Gossala and plundered 
Rajpuri, Nagothna and other towns of the Sidis. About the same 
time Manaji Angre, Sekhoji’s younger brother, inflicted a severe defeat 
on the Sidis’ fleet near Janjira. On June 8, 1733, Bajirao retook 
Raygad amid the universal rejoicings of the Maratha people. The 
historic fortress, the capital of the great king, had been taken by 
Aurangzib in October 1789 and had for over forty-three years been 
in the po.sscssion of the Abyssinians. At the end of June, Sekhoji 
Angre took the fort of Raval on the Pen river and the fort of Thai 
close to Bombay. But these advantages were more or less nullified 
by the murder of Sidi Abdulla, on whose help the Marathas had 
counted in their final attack upon the island. Rid of their brother, 
the remaining Sidis defended themselves with stubborn courage and 
held in a firmer grip Anjanvel, Govalkot, Vijaydurg and Janjira The 
English, too, became alarmed at the near approach of the Marathas 

Vol Ghodyava^ basanm, mag paira vachanen 
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were incensed by Sekhoji Angre's capture of an English ship 
^led the Rose, which he held to ransom for 7,(503 rupees. The chief 
pope, however, of the Sidis lay in the jealousies of the Afaratha 
^ptains. It was in vain that Shahu reprimanded his generals; it was 
m vain that Brahmendraswami refused to plunge into his annua! 

ious trance. Still their bickerings continued. In .Vugust 1733 the 
pdis amused the Pralinidhi with pretended offers of peace. At the 
ne time they attacked and defeated a Maratha division under 
nkaji Naik at Chiplun. They then broke off their negotiations 
Jdth the Pratinidhi and inflicted on him two severe reverses. The 
plucky commander appealed to Shahu. who ordered Chimnaji Appa 
take him reinforcements. On various pleas Chimnaji Appa put 
his obedience to the order, until the exasperated king wrote to 
am tliat, unless he started at once, he, the king, would take over the 
land of his division. The English now resolved to give 

bstantlal help to the Sidis. They supplied Janjira with food, guns 

munitions and sent under Captain Haldane on the warship Mary 
^ force to help the Sidis defend their island fort of Undcri, which 
ekhoji Angre was besieging. In September 1733 Sekhoji Angre, 
most single-minded and loyal of the Maratha captains, died and 
Sambhaji Angre was raised to his dead brother’s office of high 

Spiral. From this moment all hopes of taking Janjira vanished. 

&mbhaji Angre and his brother Manaji Angre were on bad terms 
fad would not work together. Shahu fearing to give offence, would 
|E>t appoint a single commandcr-in-chief, but sent separate orders to 
gjmh divisional general and tried to conduct the campaign from his 
Mace at Satara. .Although Shahu had written to Chimnaji .Vppa that 
M was not to return to Satara without having taken Janjira, the king 
gad reluctantly to bow to the inevitable. The alliance of the English 
^ith the Sidis had robbed the Marathas of the command of the sea. 
It was therefore better for the Marathas, so Bajirao advised, to secure 
i&eir present advantages by a treaty with the sca-kings than drag on 
« useless war. In December 1733, the Sidis and Bajirao signed a 
ifreaty. The Sidis resigned to Abdul Rahman, as his share in his 
grandfather's kingdom, the revenues of eleven and a half niahals. The 
Marathas retained Raygad, Tala, Gossala and the other forts that 
they had stormed. 

Brahmendraswami, as it may be imagined, was deeply disappointed 
at the treaty. He was not, however, to lose his revenge. His old 
enemy Sat Sidi was no less dissatisfied at the close of the war. Had 
it but continued, so ho tliought, it would have ended in an Abyssinian 
victory. In spite of the execution of the treaty, he continued to raid 
the territories ceded to the Marathas. Early in 173G he brought his 
fleet to the port of Rowas and tried to take tlie fort of Sagargad. On 
March 10, 173C, Shahu despatched Chimnaji .Appa to punish the 
aggression. On .April 19, a battle w'as fought at the village of Charai 
near Revas. In it llic Sidi was defeated and slain. With him fell 
the commandant of Undcri and eleven thousand men. Shahu was 
overjoyed and lie wrote to Chimnaji Appa, ‘Sat Sidi was a demon 
no less terrible than Ravana; by killing him you have uprooted the 
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Sidis. Everywhere your fame is spread abroad.’ Summoning to his 
court: the young general, he showered on him presents and robes of 
honour. Brahmendraswami was equally lavish in his encomiums and 
until his death in 1745, he derived from his enemy’s downfall a great 
and pious satisfaction.* 

The Portuguese were an even more formidable enemy. It had 
only been after once taking and losing the city that they had finally, in 
1510, established themselves at Goa, but they soon established friendly 
relations with the kingdom of Vijayanagar and were at constant war 
with their Musulman neighbours. Their chief foes were the kings of 
Gujarat, who had made themselves independent on the break-up of 
Mahomed Tughlak’s empire. They did not aim, as the French and 
English afterwards did, at large inland ' conquests. They desired 
mainly the trade of the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf, and for that 
purpose wanted a chain of commercial posts or factories along the 
western coast. They principally coveted Diva, or Diu, a small island 
off the coast of Kathiawar. It commanded the Gulf of Cambay and, 
almost due west of Surat, formed a convenient stage on the homeward 
and outward journeys and a safe anchorage during the May storms. 
For the same reasons Bahadur Shalt, the king of Gujarat, was 
unwilling to part with it. War ensued, during which the Portuguese 
attacked the cities held by the king of Gujarat along the western 
seaboard of the Maratha country. In 1530 Antonio de ^ilveira and 
in 1633 Diego de Silyeira harried the whole seacoast frod Bandra to 
Surat, taking no less than four thousand captives, whom they made to 
work at the churches and convents of Goa. To prevent a recurrence 
of this piracy, Malik Tokan, a Gujarat officer, built a strong fortress 
at the mouth of the Ulhas river close to the little village of Vasai. As 
soon as the Portuguese heard of the new fortress, they determined to 
destroy it. A Portuguese general, Nuno de Cunho, stormed it and 
razed it to the ground. But a new enemy now threatened Bahadur 
Shah. The daring and restless^ Humayun was about to invade Gujarat. 
Bahadur Shah begged the Portuguese to become his allies. As the 
price of their friendship, he offered them Bombay and Mahim, Diu, 
Daman, Chaul and Vasai. The Portuguese readily accepted the 
generous offer and gave Bahadur Shah such valuable aid, that in 1535 
Humayun retreated to Delhi. The Portuguese next set themselves to 
the task of exploiting their acquisitions. Chaul and Diu they converted 
into strong fortresses. Daman became a thriving port. But on Vasai 
they bestowed special favour. -Although a small village, the Hindus 
prized it as a seat of the worship of the god Shiva, who had an ancient 
temple on Tungar hill (to the east of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway). Its foundation had been the outcome of a struggle 
between the god and the demons.* A body of evil spirits led by one 


* /iiyasat, Vol. II, p. 289. 

Brahmendraswami had a friendly feeling for the English. (Parasnis, Brah- 
mendraswami Charitra, p. 111). With Cbimnaji Appa in this battle was Pilaji 
Jadhav the ancestor of the Jadhav Sirdars of Wagholi {/ri/mfiawg-rate, Sept. 1910, 
p. 64). . . 

* Da Cunha, Antiquities of Bassein. 
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yimaia had been harassing the Brahmans, who lived to the east of the 
^ahyadris, which then still marked the limits of the Arabian Sea. The 
brahmans called to their aid Parasu Kama, or Kama with the Axe, who 
tiunted into the sea A'imala and his confederates. As he ran away, 

1i ala took on his head one of the spurs of the Sahyaclris. Planting it 
le sea, he gave it the name of iuttgar, which in the Sanskrit tongue 
as hill. He had, however, learnt wisdom front his defeat and on 
gar hill he so propitiated by his penances and his adoration the 
Shiva, that the deity gave him immortality on condition that he 
the Brahmans alone. The demon chief agreed and built in the 
it god’s honour a temple on Tungar hill, wherein he w’orshipped 
a. under the appcllalioit of Tungareshwar, or God of the 
intains. All went well, until one day X'imala heard a band of 
loritcs praise Parasu Rama. Yimaia became so wroth £it hearing 
praises of his deadly enemy, that he forgot his promise to Shiva, 
ning at the anchorites, he drove them away and, putting out their 
fire, spoilt their sacrifice. The anchorites again invoked Parasu 
la, who once more made war on \'imala. But although he 
atedly struck off Vimala's arms and legs, they instantly grew 
n because of the immortality bestowed on him by the god Shiva, 
isu Rama then went in person to Shiva and pointed out that 
ila had broken his promise and had forfeited the divine boon, 
a was convinced and, abandoning his follower, he gave Parasu 
a the parasiij or axe, from which he derives his name. With this 
idable weapon Parasu Rama soon hewed \’imala in pieces, 
gnorant of this holy legend, the Portuguese corrupted the name 
u to Bapaim, a word which the English again corrupted to 
ein. They made it the capital of their new acquisitions, called by 
i The Province of the North and governed by an officer styled 
General of the North. Nor was Bas&ein, apart from its sanctity, 
jrthy of its new masters’ favour. The wide mouth of the Ulhas 
; issuing from hills that recall in their beauty the Highlands of 
land, enabled ships to take their merchandise far inland. Another 
ch of the same stream flowed southwards into the magnificent 
.Harbour of Bombay. The delta of the Ulhas river which the 
Portuguese occupied as an appanage of Bassein was known as 
Sasashti, or the Island of sixty-six villages. This word the Portuguese 
corrupted into Salcete and the English into Salsette. Its fertile soil, 
watered alike by the river and by abundant rains, yielded rich haa-ests 
iof wheat, maize and rice; and dotted among the }ellow' cornfields could 
be seen an endless .succession ol mango groves, orchards and banian 
trees. There the Portuguese settled in great numbers and, enriched 
by trade and agriculture, built themselves slateh palaces and charming 
villas. So great indeed was the prosperity of Bassein, so abundant the 
wealth of its inhabitants and so lavish the display of costly dre.sses and 
splendid equipages, that in common parlance the city was known as 
Dom Bacaim or Lord Bassein. In IGGl the king of Portugal gave to 
the English the islands of Bombay on the southern point of Salsette, 
as the dowry of Catharine of Braganza, the queen of Charles II. Fro m^ 
that time began the decay of Bassein. The English East 
20 
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Company, to whom Charles transferred Bombay, proved themselves 
formidable trading rivals. But a more pressing danger was the rise 
of the Maratha power. I have already related Sambhaji’s siege of 
Goa, and from that time forwards the Marathas and the Portuguese 
carried on a desultory warfare. In 1730 a Maratha arm)' had 
threatened the island of Salsette and had been repulsed with difficulty. 
Eventually, through the mediation of Robert Cowan, the British 
Governor of Bombay, a treaty of perpetual peace was signed by the 
viceroy of Goa and the Maratha king. The danger to which the 
Portuguese had recently been exposed caused the viceroy, John 
Saldanha da Gama, to hold an enquiry into the defences of Salsette. 
The report of the commissioner Coutinho revealed the most lamentable 
neglect, due, it would seem, to the system of administration, under 
which all munitions and supplies were left to the control of llic 
Jesuits. Da Gama sanctioned a large sum of money to put Stilsette 
in a proper state of defence, but he returned to Europe before he had 
completed his task. His successor was the Count of Sandomil. He 
came with strict instructions to carry out the plans of the late viceroy 
and no doubt wished to do so. But his endeavours were thwarted by 
a fate so unhappy that the Portuguese sought for an explanation in 
some supernatural event. At last it was remembered that when 
landing from his ship, he had put his left and not his right foot first 
on the soil of India. 

It must be admitted that his policy was calculated to aid the 
influences of destiny. The key of the island of Salsette was the 
fortress of Thana. It was an old Moghul outpost and just as Chester 
derives its name from Castrum so Thana took its name from the 
Marathi word Thanen a fortified post. It was essential that a 
Portuguese viceroy, who wished to embark on a vigorous foreign 
policy should see to it that Thana was impregnable. If Thana could 
not be made impregnable, it was wisest not to give offence to one’s 
neighbours. The Count of Sandomil did indeed order that Bassein 
and Salsette island should be fortified and gave the work to a 
distinguished engineer Jose Lopes de Sa. But by the time that the 
fortifications of Bassein were finished, the money allotted was 
exhausted and the wall round Thana was never completed. Unhappily 
about this time the quarrels of Kanhoji Angre’s sons seemed to offer 
to the Count of Sandomil a chance of extending the territories of 
Portugal and of regaining some of her ancient renown. 

Kanhoji Angre had left tw'o legitimate sons Sekhoji and Sambhaji. 
As it will be remembered, Sekhoji succeeded without opposition to 
his father’s honours. When Sekhoji died in September 1733 his rank 
and possessions passed to his legitimate brother Sambhaji. But 
Kanhoji had also left four illegitimate sons Yesaji, Manaji, Tulaji and 
Dhondji. Early in 1731 Sambhaji planned the capture of .Anjanwel 
from the .Sidis. He took with him his third brother Tulaji. Yesaji he 
left behind at .Suvaniadurg. He put Dhondji in charge of Kolaba 
fort, and to Manaji he entrusted his fleet. Manaji was ambitious and 
unscrupulous. He disliked the subordinate charge assigned to him 
and olTered to cede to the Count of Sandomil the fortress and lands 
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ft'.Revadanda not far from Chaul, in return for Portuguese support, 
piihappily the viceroy had not the strength of mind to refuse the 
^be and promised Manaji a Portug'uese contingent. Manaji, 
|tiereupon, imprisoned and blinded Yesaji and declared himself inde- 
adent. Sambhaji hastened to the spot, but was beaten off by the 
iguese. The danger past, Manaji refused to surrender Revadanda 
^ the viceroy recalled his troops. Sambhaji again attacked Kolaba. 
*^&tnng that he would not again get help from tiie Portuguese, 
Siiaji appealed this time to Bajirao, offering him the forts o£ Kothala 
pd i^jmachi. The Peshwa had long regarded with a jcaiou.s eye 
|e power and independence of the Angres. He affected to treat the 
il^rel between Sambhaji and Manaji as an ordinary civil .disputri 
ptween two members of a joint Hindu family. He .summoned before 
■the brothers and decided that Manaji was entitled to Kolaba, as 
share of his fadier’s iniicritance. ft wa.s now Sambhaji’s turn to 
i in the Portuguese. He promised to cede to them either Revadanda 
^ an equivalent elsewhere and give them hack all the Portugue.se 
ksels taken by his father. The viceroy accepted Sambhaji' s offer, 
ause, as he explained to his government, it seemed the only way 
■ which he might recover the cost of the first expedition. He did not 
that he was beginning a tvar that would increa.se the cost of the 
pedition a thousandfold. Before moving to Manaji’s help, the 
va insisted that he should be put into possession of Kothala and 
aachi. On the surrender of the two forts, be hastened witli a. 
je force to the relief of Kolaba. He defeated Sambhaji and his 
aese allies and drove Sambhaji back into Suvarnadurg. .\t the 
Be time he declared war again.st the Goa government. The viceroy 
by this time utterly weary of his alliance widi the Angres and 
terms of peace. Bajirao, whose aspiring mind revolved vast 
es of conquest elsewhere, was glad to accept them and both 
aes signed a treaty, ft contained a clause that the Portuguese 
Jd give the Marathas a site for a factory on SaJsetie island. The 
was to be chosen by the General of the North. Unhappily for 
Portuguese, the General of the North was at tiiis time Luis 
'Botelho, the viceroy’s nephew, ffe was a young man of parts and 


courage, but of a violent temper. He had already 


Jled with the 


Jesuits and with many of the leading cidzens of Ba.ssein. When he 
leamt that he had to .-relecr in.sidc Salsetle a site for a Maratha factory, 
he resolved not to do ir. For a long' time he put off the Mar.athas with 
fair promj.-jes. At last Bajirao, siispucting his. good faith, sent to 
■Botelho as his special envoy his brotlter-in-Iaw, Vyankarrao Joshi, 
better known as \'ya:ikatrao Ghorpade. This di.sting-uished man, 
the ancestor of die present Chief of Ichaikaranji, was the son of one 
Naropanc Joshi, a Chitpavan Brahman, whose father .\Iahadji had died 
while Naropanr was only five years old. hfahadji’s widow obtained 
support from the kindness of ifliaioji Ghorpade and brought up her 
son to be a priest of R.ur.ehandra, the f.iniily god of the Ghorpades. 
But Miiaioji’s son, :he lainous daniaji Ghorpade, saw with a captain’.s 
eye the didight Naropaiit took in Iiorscs, anus and equipment, and 
made the boy a trooper in his squadron. From tliat time or. the boy 
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‘ was Santaji’s devoted admirer and so faithful was he in his seiAdce, 
that Sanlaji bade him call himself his son and take the name of 
, phorpadc. One day, so the story runs, Santaji's wife to tease the bo\ 
- bade him, as Santaji's son, cat off the same dish as. his father. Had 
Naropant done so, he would ha^c lost his Brahman caste. Neverthe- 
he readily offered to forfeit it, if his father wished it. Santaji 
Qi^de was too high-minded to exact such a sacrifice; but from 
time on, he regarded Naropant always as the son of his loins, 
jropant’s son was V’yankatrao. When Balaji Vishvanath was still a 
gliordtnate, he was glad to many his daughter to Vyankatrao. In 
way Vyankatrao came to be the brother-in-law of Bajirao. As 
’ grew up, the brothers-in-law took opposite sides in politics, 
fankatrao took the side first of Shivaji and then of Sambhaji of 
hapur. He was taken prisoner by Shripatrao, the Pratintdhi, at 
.battle on the Warna in 1730 and wa.s thrown into prison as 
ebel. In the end, as I have already' related, Bajirao ransomed him. 
I^ankatrao was now ordered to demand from Luis Botelho the instant 
SSion of the promised site. Luis Botelho, unable any longer to put 
rthe fulfilment of the viceroy’s undertaking, lost his temper and so 
forgot not only the courtesies of diplomacy but those of ordinary 
aal life, as to call, to Vyankatrao's face, the handsome and fair- 
ned Bajirao a negro. \'yankatrao at once broke off the interview 
returned to Bajirao who, deeply inrensed, determined to avenge 
; insult without delay. 

a number of towns and strong places will be named in the 
account of the fighting and as the geography of the place 
greatly changed, it will be as well to sketch a.s briefly as possible 
positions. Due east of Bombay "was the fortified island of 
ranja. To the north of Karanja lay the islands of Gharapuri and 
rambe, now known as Trombay. To the north of Bombaj' was the 
' of Vandra or Bandra. .At the mouth of the Panvel creek stood 
irtown of Belapur. Nearer Thana were .Anjur and Kelve. These 
fwere inhabited chiefly by Pathare Prabhus, who had had religious 
Is with the Portuguese and had appealed to Bajirao. To the 
of Bandra was the strong place of RIarol. Off the coast betu'een 
fieri and Bassein was a row of islands. To the west of Goregaon 
the fort of Vesava, called by the Portuguese A'arsova. Beyond 
rsova again was Malad, of which the inamdars Antaji Ra.ghunath 
)"and Ramchandra Raghunath were in secret correspondence with 
|ajirao. Near Bassein was the fortified island of Dharavi. On the 
posite bank to Ba.ssein but a little further up stream w'as the fort 
‘ Ghorbandar, w hich guarded the southern mouth of the Ulhas river, 
iB^ond Bassein was the fort of Tarapur and the towns and taiukas 


* This curious incident is to be found in a letter written to the k<dg of Portugal 
by Antonio de Alcacova. It is tepnnted in a senal studv of the siege of Basseic 
^titled Os ultiwos cinco ^euems do nork by Mr. J. A. Ismael Gracias-O 
Oriente Portugueza, Vol. Ill, p. 2S8. Antonio’s words are as follows : ‘ A sens 
conunissarios em Ba^aim foras pelo general des compostos de palavras injuri 
osas ezeedendo o escaudalo de faltar com vituperio do Bag! Rao, tratando o de 
Negro ’ 
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of Mahim, Dahaiiu and Ambargaon and the posts of Shlrgaon and 
Chinchni. On the shore near Bassein was the fort of Arnala. To 
the north-east were Manora and Asheri. Prior to Coutinho's report, 
the fortifications of all these towns were in ruins and weakly 
garrisoned. Bassein had ninety guns but only twelve g'unners. The 
cavalry numbered eight and the infantry eight only. The wall had 
in places fallen down. The fort of Varsova was small, old and ruined. 
It had a garrison of fifty men and ten guns, but only two of the pieces 
were serviceable. The walls at Manora were not more than six feet 
high. Of its eight guns five were useless. Asheri had a garrison of 
a hundred and fifty broken-down old men. The fort at Belapur had 
four companies of a hundred and eighty men each and fourteen guns, 
none of them very formidable. M^im fort had a garrison of sixty, 
of whom only seven were Portuguese. At Tarapur were sixty men 
and twenty-three guns but no artillerymen. Coutinho’s report led Ic 
the repair of the walls of Bassein and the strengthening of its garrison. 
For lack of means little was done to the other strong places except 
Thana. But its walls, as I have mentioned, were never completed. 

With great speed, secrecy and diligence Bajirao collected a large 
force at Poona under the pretence of a more than usually elaborate 
festival in honour of the goddess Parvati. He induced the king to 
appoint Chimnaji Appa generalissimo. The latter on his appointment 
sent first a thousand men under Ramchandra Joshi and Khandoji 
Mankar to Kalyan, where they were joined by detachments under 
Narayan Joshi, Antaji and Ramchandra Raghunath. Chimnaji Appa 
drew up the bulk of his force at some distance from Belapur. Skilfully 
as these preparations were hidden, it was impossible wholly to conceal 
them ; and John Horne, the British Governor of Bombay, warned 
Luis Botelho that large Maratha forces were collecting in the 
neighbourhood of the Province of the North. He might have saved 
himself the trouble. He received from the general the haughty reply 
that when the barbarians came, he would know how to receive them. 
Luis Botelho, however, made no preparations for their reception. On 
the night of .\pril C, 1Y37, the Maratha troops began an attack on 
Thana fort. .\t the sound of the guns, Chimnaji Appa came up with 
the bulk of the armv. Before he could arrive, the advanced troops 
had swent through the unfinished walls of Thana. The Portuguese 
garrison, 'ifter rcpiiKing two allarks, died fighting gnllantlv at their 
posts, riiininaii dclighlod with this success, icnamcd the fort 

of Thana the Fateh Buruj, or the Tower of Virtoiy. The Maratha 
columns now poured into SalscUo. Narayan Joshi stormed the 
neighbouring foit of Parsik and the island of Dharavi. About the 
same time Shankaiji Keshav took the fort of Arnala. Another party 
cscaladed Ghorb.nndar. Before morning all that remained to the 
Portuguese of Salsctlc was the island fortress of Bandra. Thi.s the 
English, anxious for their own safety, helped to defend. Indeed 
had the Marathas after taking Arnala at once attacked Bassein, it is 
not impossible thru that stronghold might h.ave fallen too. Other 
counsels, however, prevailed and the Marathas devoted themselves to 
the reduction of minor strongholds. Before the rains began, they had 
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kken Mandvi. Manora and Belapur as well as a number of other 
pillages. On July 1, 17-37, Chimnaji Appa, leaving a considerable 
fforce under different commanders to invest Basscin, returned to Poona. 

The viceroy of Goa, deeply concerned at the disaster, relieved his 
[nephew of his command and sent in his place a gallant old soldier 
aed Antonio Cardim Frocs. He had left Portugal in 1698 and 
,ad risen from the' lowest rank to the highest office. He reached 
|assein on May 2.3, 1737, and the veteran’s presence revived the 
king spirits of the Portuguese. On August 27, a Maratha force, 
^ght hundred strong, made an assault on Bandra but was repulsed 
with great slaughter by the garrison who only numbered a hundred 
ad fifty. At the end of September, Bajirao thought that the time 
ad come for a general assault on Basscin. He first took the covering 
|ort of Sabais. The commandant defended it bravely until his wa<-pr- 
sapply failed and he was forced to capitulate. On the same day 
Storming parties simultaneously attacked Bassein and Varsova. Nine 
^ousand Marathas succeeded in reaching the walls of Bassein and 
put against them forty scaling ladders. But the Portuguese stood at 
ay with a resolution that would not have shamed the companions of 
Lorenzo d’Almeida. The Maratha ladders were thrown down and 
he Maratha soldiers who reached the top of the walls were eithci 
^killed or taken. .At A’arsova, too; victory rested with the besieged, 
ad the Portuguese cannon took a fearful toll of the storming parties, 
the General of the North, however, complained bitterly of the English, 
Vho, pleading neutrality, refused him their help. At the same time 
hey sold gunpowder and cannon-balls stamped with the English 
ijark to the Maratha generals. 

After the failure of the assaults, the ’siege languished and the 
Lisbon government sent out two transports, the Kossa Senhora da 
Yictoria and the Botn Sticcesso, full of Portuguese soldiers. Thus 
Reinforced, the General of the North was able to relieve Mahim, several 
Jfeles to the north of Bassein, with a strong force under Pedro de 
Ptfello. Arriving by sea they surprised the Marathas in their trenches 
^and put them to the sword. Pedro de Mello shortly afterwards relieved 
Asherin, called by the Portuguese Asserim, which had been reduced 
to the greatest straits. Antonio Cardim Froes now thought himself 
strong enough to begin a vigorous offensive and planned nothing less 
than the recapture of Thana. The recapture of this place, so he justly 
thought, would complcteh disconcert the Maratha staff and would 
probabl) result in the retreat, if not surrender, of the Maratha troops 
, within Salsettc island. On September 12, 1738, four thousand five 
hundred soldiers, of w'hom five hundred were pure-blooded Portuguese, 
sailed in transports from Basscin and through the harbour of Bombay 
up the Thana creek. Led b) the gallant Pedro de Mello, they attacked 
the important strategic point known as the Forte dos Reis, or t| 
of the Kings. On the other hand the Marathas had also rece" 
reinforcements. After Bajirao’s return from northern 
Maratha leaders hastened to the Portuguese war, so tha 
Appa had now a fine atm\ at h's disposal; and in command 
fort was no less a .soldier than the redoubtable Malharral 
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Still, had the Portuguese secret been kept, the attack might well hpc 
succeeded. But John Horne, the Governor, of Bombay, on seeing 
the Portuguese transports, sent an express messenger to warn the 
Marathas. At the same time he allowed a few of his English gunners 
to pretend to desert to them, so that they might help the Marathas to 
point their guns. Thus the Portuguese found the Marathas fully 
prepared. Their anillcry, directed by the English gunners, mowed 
down the Portuguese, and a cannon-ball fired, so the Portuguese 
believe,^ by an Englishman killed Pedro de Mello as he tried bravely 
to rally his men. The Portuguese broke and fled back to their ships. 

In the beginning of the year 1739 the viceroy relieved Antonio 
Froes and appointed Martinho da Silveira to be General of the North. 
His task was a formidable one. The Marathas had renewed the siege 
of Mahim and, early in January 1739, took it by storm after a most 
gallant defence.^ At the same time Bajirao resolved to dam the stream 
of reinforcements that flowed from Goa to Bassein. On January 23, 
1739, Vyankatrao Ghorpade, the envoy insulted by Luis Botclho, 
invaded Goa territory with twelve thousand horse and four thousand 
foot-soldiers. In his efforts to save Bassein the Count of Sandomil 
had left himelf few Europeans, but without their support the native 
levies would not face the Marathas. On January 2.'5, Vyankatrao took 


^ Grant Duff writes that it was Antonio Proes who was killed, but Mr. Ismael 
Gracias has declared this to be a mistake, and that the general who fell was Pedro 
de Mello. Grant Duff maintains that the Portuguese belief that de Mello was killed 
by an Englishman, is incorrect. He does not quote the authority on which he 
relies. On the other hand the charge was made in an official letter written by the 
viceroy on January 4, 1739, to the Governor of Bombay, from which I quote the 
following passage. — ‘ Quando a nossa armada foi a atacar o forte dos Reys, 
soccorreo ao Maratha com tres condestaveis inglezes e essa certeza tenho de 
Bombaim e tambera de pes.soas de Ilha de Salcete qne me certilicao o mestno e 
que hum dos condestaveis forao que Szoro tiro com qne matarao ao general ’. — 
O Oriente Portugiteze, Vol. Ill, p. 234. 

® Parasnis’ industry has discovered a letter, dated December 13, 1738, 
in which Vasudev Joshi reported to Chimnajr Appa an unsuccessful attack on 
Mahim. 

‘ Ramchandra Hari and Mahadji Keshav trained batteries on Mahim. Two 
or three days later Portuguese and Abyssiuians came in hundreds of boats to assist- 
in the defence... The enemy was very strong ; we trained onv batteries on the 
northern wall of Mahim. On the south, the Kelve side, we did not attack. The 
enemy fell back behind his fort walls. On November 10. Ramchandra Hari 
with 700 or 800 men attacked Kelve. They killed 25 to 30 of the enemy. One of 
our horsemen fell and two horses were wounded. Thereafter the enemy, seizing 
the opportunity, attacked our batteries with 1,500 to 2,000 men. At the same time 
he opened a tremendous cannonade from the fort and set fire to our guns. We 
had no room to deploy. Ramchandra Hari, Amarsing Shirke and others with 10 
to IS horsemen attacked the enemy and killed about IS of them. Ramchandra 
Hari killed two with his own hand and so checked them. Just then a bullet hit 
him in the right hand. He dropped his sword and, as it fell, it wounded him on 
the knee. Thereupon our men gave way and the enemy captured out batteries. 
Mahadji Keshav, Vaghoji Khanwalkar and other high officers were in the batteries. 
They had no time to escape and so fell fighting.' About 200 of our men were 
killed and about 100 wounded. Unable to bear the reproaches of Bajirao they 
threw away their lives and fell on the battlefield.’ 

Parasnis, Brahmendrasmami Charitra, p. 78. 
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bv escalade and laid sie^e to the fortress of Rachol. the key of 
|Sfea. The viceroy reinforced ihe- commandant of Rachol as best he 
' 4 ^buld. But a sortie under an inexperienced officer ended in a serious 
^Sdisaster and Sandoniil was compe'Sied to fill the ranks of the ttai i ison 
1*1)^ calUrur ID arms the monks and priests of Goa. By the aid of these 

i conscripts, Luis do Caemno. the commandant of Rachol, repulsed 
ebruary 17-39. a vig-orous assault of seven thousand M.arathas. 
pile, however, of occasional Portuguese successes, the enei was 
certain. Each month broutrhi the viceroy news of frcslt disasters, 
a short time Xadir Shah's invasion ^ave the Portusfuesc hope, 
Jajirao, on the news of the s.ack of Delhi, thons'ht of nothintr less 
an alliance of cverv state in Lidia agrainst the Persian barbarians, 
war with the Portuguese is as naught.' wrote the Peshwa. 
re is now but one enemy in Hindustan. The whole power of 
Deccan, Hindus and Musulnians alike, must assemble, and I shall 
id our Marathas from the Xarbada tc the Chambal.’' Bui so 
t were the resources of Baiirao that he could provide both an 
t to besiege Bassein and another large cnotig-h to drive Xadir Shah 
prom Delhi. "I'he viceroy of Goa learnt of the fall, one after another, 
^ the Portuguese strong places dotted throughout the Province of 
|tie North. Ouelme, Sirigaon, Tarapur, Dahanu were taken by storm 
jnd the garrisons put to the sword. \'arsova and Karanja sur- 

B mdered. Bandra was abandoned. Indeed but tor a change in the 
orabay Government, Bassein would liave been starved into 
j^bmission. But John Horne's successor, Stephen Law, had different 
peas about a neutral's duties. He refused to .send to either side guns 
1^ ammunition, but he sent quantities of provisions by sea to Bassein 
^^d with this aid and their own dauntless courage, the Portuguese 
g^longed the defence beyond all expeeiation. Martinho da Silveira, 
new General of the North, claimed descent from .'\ntonio da 
pBilveira,- the hero of the defence of Dili against the Turks; and he 
IB^ wed like his reputed ancestor that so long as he lived, the flag of 
^bftugal tvould never be hauled down from the ramparts of Bassein, 
pOn April l,n, 1739, the valiant Silveira met a soldier’s death in the 
j^bastion of Xossa Senhora dos Remedios. cannon-b.'ill struck him 
. in the body and killed him instantly. Gaetano dc Souza Pereira 
succeeded to the command, but after Silveira’s death the Marathas 
made greater progress. Their army, according to Portuguese 
accounts, now numbered two hundred thousand men ; and by May 13, 
1739, they had tifier repeated failures succeeded in mining the tower of 
r'Nossa Senhora dos Remedios. At 7 a.m. on May 13 the explosion 
of two mines partiallv destroyed the bastion. The Marathas rushed 
to the attack, but were driven back by the valour of the garrison and 
the explosion of a third mine caused them heavv losses. Tliroughout 
the da_v the Maratiia leaders, Chimnaji .Vppa, Manaji .Viigrc, DIalharrao 
Holkar and Ranoji Sindia, vied with each other in trying to scale the 
walls of the doomed citv. Thev delivered no less th.an eleven assaults 


^ Gr.ant Duff. 

* The ancestry was apparently doubtful, 
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on the tower of San Sebastian and six others on that of Nossa Senhora 
dos Remedios. The Portuguese repulsed them with hand-grenades' 
and musketry fire. During the night the besieged made a curtain of 
lighted firewood inside the latter tower and barricaded the breaches 
in the tower of San Sebastian with broken doors and disused hen- 
coops. On May 14, the explosion of a fourth mine laid the tower of 
San Sebastian level with the ground. The Marathas established 
themselves in the ruins of the masonry and enfiladed the garrison. 
All day the Portuguese defended themselves with the courage of 
despair. In the evening a Maratha envoy bearing a white flag told 
Pereira that in the morning three fresh mines would be fired, the town 
carried and the Christian population put to the sword. Pereira called 
a council of war. The officers reported that the troops were exhausted 
and unfit any longer to man the walls. No succour could be expected 
from Goa; and Pereira decided to make terms while this was still 
possible. In the hour of victory the M.arathas showed commendable 
generosity. They allowed the garrison eight days in which to leave 
Bassein with the honours of war. British ships took them to Bombay 
where the governor, Stephen Law, entertained them hospitably and 
furnished them with money. In September 1739 he sent them in 
native boats to Chaul, where they arrived in time to repulse the assault 
of a Maratha army that had been besieging it for some months 
previously. But the troubles of the war-worn garrison were not yet 
over. Having saved Chaul, they set out for Goa. When only two 
hours’ march from their journey’s end, they were attacked and routed 
by the Savant of Savantvadi with the loss of two hundred of their 
best men. 


Directly Bassein had fallen, Holkar and Sindia hastened north- 
wards to join Bajirao in his march against Nadir Shah. But the 
Persian king had already retreated and the Marathas were at liberty 
to concentrate their armies round Goa. Nevertheless they did not 
besiege that city with the same vigour as they had besieged Bassein. 
They entered into negotiations with the Portuguese, demanding in 
return for peace the cession of Chaul, Daman and a quarter of the 
revenues of the province of Goa. The mediation of the English 
softened their demands. They agreed to grant peace upon the cession 
of Chaul in addition to the conquests that they had already made. The 
Portugue.se lessened the shame of the surrender of Chaul by ceding it 
to the^ English, who in turn ceded it to Bajirao, who bestowed it on 
Manaji Angre. The Marathas admitted that in the siege of Bassein 
they had lost five thousand men. The Portuguese claimed that their 
enemies’ losses amounted to twelve thousand. Their own lo.sscs did not 
exceed eight hundred, Ncvcrthelc.ss by the cession of Bas.sein, Chaul 
and the island of Salsottc they paid a heavy price for Botelho’s 
unworthy insult. 


One part of the story still remains to be told. Sambhaji, whose 
quarrel with Manaji had been the first cause of the hostility between 
the Portuguese and the Marathas, had seen his allies overthrown 
without lifting a finger to help them. When the Maratha army left 
the neighbourhood, he again attacked his brother Manaji, took Chaul 
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Alibay. and laid sieg-e to Kolaba. -Manajl once more invoked 
^p^ao’s help. To Manaji’s relief Baiirao sent his son Baiaji. the 
fflpitEre Peshwa and Chiinnaji Appa and induced the Governor of 
pl^iaibay to aid in the enterprise. The siege of Koiaba was raised, 
^^ikal and the other places taken were recovered and SritnbhKji 
^^eped with difficulty to iiis fortre.s.s of Suvarnadurg. 

BK.^e defeat of the Porrucruesc left the English and the ^fa^atha.s 
to face. It must be admitted that the conduct of the Rngjish 
based on no con.sister.t policy. They tried to piea.se both sides and 
Bm^sed neither. The Porttiguese were angty with them for warning 
^p£ Tbana garrison; and Chimnaii Appa resented the help given by 
l^epben Law to the Porttigtiese. The Company decided to send two 
^pssions, one to Chimnaji .\ppa and one to the Maratha king. On 
H&y 12, lT3f), Captain Gordoii left Bombav for Stiahu's court. On 
■pF same day Capt.ain Tnrhbird went to Ba.ssein. to remove from 
^Psoaiiaji Appa's mind his unfaveurafale impressions and to Induce 
|nbt to abandon a projected expedition against Bombay. Chimnaii 
received Captain Inchbird coldly and hinted that the ComDanyfs 
H^ect in sending two missions was simply to create iil-feeling between 
and the king. Captain Gordon met with better fortune. On 
Pl^y 13 he reached Danda Rajpuri. There he was received in state 
l^y the Stdis. On the next day he again .started, this time h'-' sea but 
Kfetfae day following he was arrested by the hfaradia.s. .A.fter ‘seeing' 
Bps papers, they released him. A similar experience befell him on 
IP^ 19 . On the next day Captain Gordon began to ascend the Ghats. 

May 23 he reached Satara. but the king had gone towards Miraj, 
^^'B!fay 25 Antajipant, the agent of the Pratinidhi. called on Gordon,- 
^pesented him with a dres.s of honour and .received in ."efum a ring. On 
pime T, 1739. the English envoy reached Shahu's tents. On June .I 
^kjrtain Gordon called on the Pnitinidhi. The latter asked him a few 
^raestions about Bombay and inquired mockingly whether it was fear of 
Hajirao that had sent him. On June d the envoy succeeded in reaching 
^ie ^ing. But he transacted no business. ''A'hilc he was in the royal' 
p^tesence, a letter came from Baiirao to say that Madir Shah, according 
f in rumour, intended to march against the Ifarathas. .Shahu. disgus^di 
fat the new.s, pulled olT his turban and, .Ringing it nn the ground, cnirfd' 
“Out, T lost twe.'tty thousand men at the sieg'e of Basisin. V,":!! Sfassetn 

■ give them back -o rnef' The rumour, however, pruverj rVd.'C. On 
June I this kirg in .open oarbar proclaimed -hat b.’adir Snah throug.h 
fear ot tiie i'darunhas had fieri ‘be tountr,'. On Junr Ih the -.'('■'torious 

vVyankatrao returned from the .siege with tbe pifa.'ing i.-:e!iigeree 
s, that the Portuguese had acrepted the king'.s terms. Cheered by this 

■ news, vSFiahu on June 2.7 again sent for Captain Gordtin ar,d, receiving 
him far more gracioti.siv, gave him leave to go, and .said on parting, 
‘Tetl LTtv frh'Tiri :h'- GtU'ernor to be .sti kind as to send ire eight geese, 

, a pair jf turk;-'.-;, pair of Basra pigctjns and .nny tjthrr rare birds 
that he mav i;av,-?. ' He also condescended to arf.-nire '.hr .“-word of tbe 
envoy. wh,'> whli rc-adv '.'ourtesy begged the king to .'icrepf. it. .Shahu 
was .so nleastd at the gift, rh.at on June 27, he for die third rime 
rstjuired Gordon's presefflce amd saidr ‘Yoa Eogtiish are good, honest 
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people. You have no aims other than trade. You never persecute 
any one for his relig’ion. You English will be very useful to us in our 
new conquest of Bassein.’' He then informed the envoy that he had 
entrusted this part of his business to Bajirao. He, however, wrote 
to the Peshwa commanding him, if possible, to make friends with the 
English. This order the Peshwa obeyed and granted the English 
peace and free trade.® Captain Gordon had thus attained his object 
and on June 30 he set out for Bombay. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

SHAHU TAKES MIRA] ; THE DEATH OF BAJIRAO 
AND THE SUCCESSION OF HIS SON BALAJI 

A.D. 1739 TO 1740 

The reason why Captain Gordon did not find Shahu at Satara was a 
curious one. The successes of the king’s generals were the pride of 
the Maratha nation. Nevertheless much as they applauded the royal 
victories, the peasantry and burgesses could not help whispering to 
each other that in Shivaji’s time his battles had been won by his own 
valour and skill and not by the generalship of his subordinates. 
Shahu had abundance of courage, but he disliked the fatigues of a 
campaign. In this view he was encouraged by his flatterers, who 
repeated to him that a king so great as he was could only take the 
field if opposed by the emperor of Delhi in person. At last, 
however, the murmurs of the commonalty' reached the roval cars 
and the king decided that he would cast aside his faded laurels 
and deck himself with fresh ones. The town of Miraj had from 
Aurangazib’s time held a Moghul garrison. It lay in the heart of 
the Maratha country and is now the capital of the Chitpavan chief of 
Miraj. It was easy for the Marathas to attack it and difficult for the 
Nizam to defend it. The king, therefore, resolved to take it and by 
this achievement convince his people that the burden of administration 
alone prevented him from emulating his grandfather’s renown on the 
battlefield. The Miraj campaign, however, resembled a royal pro- 
cession rather than a military expedition. The daily march rarely 
exceeded four miles. The royal tents were almost as splendid as 
those of Aurangzib; and indeed the state held and the cticiuettc 
observed were based on imperial precedent. The king and his high 
officers rode on clcphant-back inside splendidly decorated howdahs. 
In front of the elephants went innumerable batteries of artillery. In 
front of the batteries marched picked infantry and in front of them 
chosen squadrons of Maratha horse. Behind the king were massed 
the royal musicians, who beguiled the tedium of the march by tunes 
on immense brass war-horns. Then came drummers on horseback 


7a.Tasn\s, Brnhniendraswami Oiariira p 111 

Aitchison, Treaties, 'Vol. XIV. 

Riyasat, Vol. 11, 349 et seq. 
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’vte-eltiphanf''. inniiiiii.‘i'able caAdln and conntlfsii rcg’inu'iu'! of infantry. 
-.With due pomp and (-ircuinsumte the kiny at last reaelied Umbrej, 
^wbicb he in.ide his jji-iinancni hindquarters. Thence .Shahu sent a 
anall force into the ('aniatw and oavi- himself up to the pleasures of 
g^ybe chase. \ month oi two later hi sent the fniiiniJ/ii to attack 
Chavan, who was pluodirnio the ni‘i{,dibourhood. This task the 
^Snefirndhi successfulh aeh end and biouqhl I'daji Chavan a prisoner 
the royal preseme. Not uni-1 the end ol J7.'5t) did Shahu decide 
l^m'Hwra against Miraj J-U smi at;a!nst it an army of thirh thousand 
BpHWT * li-nmm.inded by Npp.iiiiao Pintle, the son of that Bahiro Ping-le, 
mrfioin. he had disniissed liom the oilice of Peshwa. Miraj fort was 
and the g-arnsijo le'istid sU'Uth . \i last Shahu, losiny patience, 
^feat to Miraj in peison. rcconiuntred the position, he ordered 

Pratmiii/ii to make ^etiul uss.iull on the follow inyf day. The 
l ^fcgiil t wa.? preceded h\ a \ioleni eannonade, which made a breach 
tfie north-eastern tower. The Maialha iniantrj, fired bj the king’s 
^presence, cut their wa) through ihe breach anti made themselves 
IraBasltecs of Miraj. They lost a hundred and fifty killed and fifty 
Snpounded. The kiuQ lollowed up his success at Miraj by some 
Sdperaticins again.st friebooters in the neighbourhood. Triumphant 
all of them, Shahu rcturnul to his headquarters at Umbrej. There 
dismissed his otficeis and went with a small retinue to Chaphal,' 
at Ramdas' slinnc he gave thanks for his victories. Last of 
be returned in splendid state to his palace at Satara and erected 
MpMiu, or maypoles, throughout the city to celebrate his victorious 
^pmpaign. His joy, however, was soon to be darkened by the death 
Iw first minister. 

K, Bajirao had been successful in all his wars and had defeated in 
B§him the armies of Delhi, ol XLam-ul-Mulk and of the Portuguese. ' 
^He was so fortunate as to meet death in the \ery height of his glory. 

July 2','. IT'll), he returned to Poona. On SepUmber :i, C'himnajj . 
^^ipa came there also after his successful campaign against the 
IpPortuguese. Bajirao 's son Balaji had been with Shahu at the siege^ 
Kpf Miraj. On Noi ember f he joined his father and uncle. On the ’ 
-return of Balaji, he, Bajirao ’s mother Radhabai and C'liimnaji .-\ppa 
united in urging Bajirao to get rid of Maslani, a Musulman mistress 
to whom he wds de\otedl\ attached. Several stories arc told how this 


lovely girl came into Bajirao's possession. One is ih.it Cli.tiiasal of 
Bundelkhand a.-tc her as .a gift to Bajirao. 'Ihe senmd talc is that 
the Xizam g.u.e inr as a ptrcsenl to the gnat ministei. The third 
story is told by the author of the Peshwa’s liakhar. .\ci' 0 !dmg to 
him Mastaiii had been the mistress of a certain Shahajat Khan, a 
Moghul offiecr at one li.Tic in command of an imperial lone in central 
India. Chimuui .\ppa surprised .Shahajat Khan and .among other 
spoil took captwL Mastani. 'fhe lovely girl would hate taken poison, 
but Chimnaji .\ppa promistd her Bajirao’s protection ani! si-ni her to 
his brother. Bajirao feM deeply in lo\c with her, but .M.istani was as 
prudent as she was pretty and would not accept Bajirao's advances. 


^ There is a shrine of Ratndas at Chaphal as well as at Parali. 
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uiHll he had promised that any son born of their union would receive 
a fitting’ share in his father’s possessions. 

A fourth and more probable account has been given in the Marathi 
Monthly Itihus Sangmha. According to the learned author,' Mastaiii 
was the daughter of Raja Chatrasal by a Musulman mistress. As a 
return for Bajirao’s help Chatrasal gave Mastani to Bajirao. What- 
ever her origin, all the stories agree as to her wit and beauty ; and the 
chief attraction in the festival held by Bajirao in honour of Ganpati, his 
family god, was the singing and dancing of this Indian Salome. ^ Nor 
was she less daring than lovely. She accompanied Bajirao on many 
of his campaigns. On one occasion he so far forgot etiquette as to 
take her with him to Satara, when he went to pay his respects to the 
king, a piece of conduct which drew on him' a reprimand royal from 
the indignant Sliahu. As the years passed, the minister grew so 
infatuated with the beautiful dancing-girl, that he neglected his wife 
Kashibai. It was this infatuation which led his brother Chimnaji Appa, 
his mother Radliabai and his son Balaji to protest against his 
behaviour. He paid no heed to them. At last, early in November 
1739, his brother and his son, fearing that his attentions to Mastani 
were undermining Bajirao’s health, removed her by force and 
imprisoned her in a single room in the Shanwar Wada. The minister 
retired gloomily to Patas. But the beautiful and spirited courtesan 
would not resign her empire without a struggle. On November 24 
she escaped from prison and rejoined her lover. Her enemies followed 
her and again successfully used their power to separate the minister 
and his mistress. Weary of the struggle, Bajirao decided to seek on the 
battlefield that peace of mind which he' could not find in his own home. 
An excellent excuse existed for a fresh campaign against the Nizam. 
In 1728 by the treaty of Mungi Shevgaon, the Nizam had promised 
to Bajirao a substantial private jaghire, but he had failed to keep his 
promise. The Nizam was away at Delhi, but his son Nasir Jang was 
in the Deccan and could easily have granted the jaghire, had his father 
wished it. On December 12, 1739, Bajirao reviewed his troops and 
set out from Poona to enforce this part of the Mungi Shevgaon treaty. 
A few days later Chimnaji Appa joined him with a large contingent. 
Nasir Jang, hearing at Aurangabad of the invasion, marched with 
forty thousand men to oppose it. The armies met on the banks of the 
Godavari find for two months an indecisive struggle raged up and 
down the river. At Ijist Bajirao forced Nasir Jang to retreat to 
Aurangabad and take shelter in the fort. Nasir Jang was soon closely 
besieged. At last, he sued for peace and gave Bajirao in jaghire the 
districts of Handia and Khargon south of Indore. Bajirao had thus 
attained the object of the war. He sent Chimnaji Appa back to 
Poona. His son Balaji he sent to Kolaba, that he might try and settle 
the endless disputes of the Angrc brothers. He himself, with the 
interest of a new proprietor, went northwards to Khargon and spent 
the winter there, insiteciing his jaghire, and mastering the details of its 
administration. Suddenly at Raver, as he was touring along the banks 




^ Rao Bahadur Parasnis, 
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Shahu takes MtRAj; the Death of Bajirao 

^.-the Narbada, he fell of fever. His frame, exhausted by war and 
ll^bbur, harassed by family quarrels and disappointed passion, was 
Spable to resi.st the attacks of disease. On April 25 he passed away 
at the age of forty-two in the presence of his young-er son janardhan- 
■^ant and his faitliful and forgiving wife Kashibai. The news reached 
^alaji at Kolaba and he and Chimnaji .Appa were present at the funeral 
^E^^onies. With them went Mastani. Separated from her lover in 
^is world, she passed fearlessly through the flame.s to greet him in 
next. Kashibai survived her husband for many years. In 1746 
She went on a pilgrimage to Benares. On November 27, 175S, she 
5^ed greatly mourned and respected, having lived to see her son reach 
iin eminence far loftier cveit than that attained by Bajirao.^ 

By his wife Bajirao had four legitimate sons; Balaji, born on 
jbecember S, 1721, Ramchandra, Raghunath, born on Aug-usi 1, 17-34. 
ind Janardhan. By Mastani he had one illcgitimaie son. Bajirao 
Ivished ardently that his mistress’ child should be declared a Brahman, 
^ut powerful although he was, he could not break down tlic opposition 
of tlie priesthood. Hinduism accepts no converts ; and the son of 
k Musulman concubine could never be invested with the sacred tJircad. 
Bajirao was reluctantly forced to bring him up in his mother's faith, 
fie became a Musulman and was named Shainshcr Bahadur. .As a 
soldier he was renowned for his ardour and courage. In 1761 when 
gnly twenty-one years of age, he fell fighting braveh' on tlie field 
jof. ‘Panipat. He left a son AU Bahadur, whom Nana Phadnavis sent 
Malwa in the hope of checking the formidable rise of Afahadji 
^dia. This Ali Bahadur failed to do. But he made himself master 
of. a iconsiderable tract of country and became the ancestor of the 
^awabs of Banda. 

■■‘i Judged by any standard, it can hardly be denied tlwt Bajirao was 
a great man. His person was commanding, his skin fair, his features 
strikingly handsome. So widespread was hi.s reputation for beauty 
giat, according to a Marath.T legend, the ladies of Nizam-u!-MuIk 
^ted of their lord as a special favour that they might at his next 
meeting with the Brahman minister, unseen themselves, catclt . a 
i^limpse of his fine presence and classic features. .At the same time 
his dress was simple and his fare was as meagre as that of any trooper 
in tlie field. .An amusing story runs tliat once the emperor, Alahomed 
Shah, curious to learn something of the appearance of the great 
soldier who was overrunning his dominions, sent his court artist to 
paint him. The artist broug'ht back a picture of Bajirao on horseback 
in. the dress of a trooper. His reins lay loose on his horse’s neck and 
his lance rested on his shoulder. As he rode, he rubbed witlt both 
hands ears of corn which he ate, after removing the husks. The 
emperor in great alarm cried, ‘Why, the man is a fiend', and at once 
begged the Nizam to make peace with him. Bajirao lacked the 
attractive courtesy for which the other members of his house were 
noted. His manners were overbearing. His letters often contained 

^ Bajirao was born in 1693 (Sardesai, Vol. II). Rajwade gives the date as 1686, 
wrongly as I think. 
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censure, but never praise. Indeed he seems rarely to have written save 
to reprimand a subordinate. In spite of his eminent talents he was 
not liked by the king and he was detested by the Deccan nobles. He 
was feared, not loved, even by his own children. 

The monument of Bajirao most familiar to Englishmen in Poona is 
the ruin of his house the Shanwar Wada, or the Saturday Palace. 
Eight years after his elevation to the office of Peshwa he formed the 
design of building it. Two years later he put his design into execution." 
Two reasons have been handed down by legend for his choice of the 
site. One is that he saw on it a dog pursued by a hare and therefore 
assumed that the dwellers on that spot were invincible. The other is that 
his horse stumbled there and that from this incident he concluded that 
it was the wish of Providence that he should remain in the neighbour- 
hood. .A more probable reason was the favourable situation of Poona, 
watered by two rivers and sheltered alike by Sinhgad and Purandar. 
ft was alive, too, with memories both of the great king and of Balaji 
Vishvanath. It was at Poona that Shivaji had passed his boyhood; 
and Balaji had at one time been Sarstibha of the town and di.strict.^ 

Close to the Muta river stood an old Musulman fort which had long 
fallen into disuse and decay. This Bajirao pulled down as well as two 
villages which stood close by and whidi the king, at his request, gave 
him. The first stone was laid on January 10, 1730, and the palace 
was completed on January 22, 1732. It was called the Saturday 
Palace, because it was on a Saturday that the earth-spirit was appeased 
by the burial of a living victim beneath the projected site; and it was 
on a Saturday also that the foundation stone was laid. The palace 
itself no longer exists as it was destroyed by fire on February 21, 
1828, but descriptions of it have survived. It cost Rs. 16,110 to build. 
It was six stories high and had four large and several smaller 
courtyards. The main courtyards were known as the Granary Court, 
the Dancing Court, the Kitchen Court and the Sweetmeat Court. 
There were no less than seven great reception halls. They were known 
as (1) the Gokak Hall, so called because its walls were hung witli 
toys made in Gokak, (2) the Nach, or Dancing Hall, because in it the 
dancing girls beguiled the tedium of the Peshwa’s leisure hours, (3) 
the Mirror Hall, so named because the walls and ceiling were entirely 
covered with mirrors, (f) the Kacheri Diwankhana, or Court of 
Audience : it was here that the Peshwa in later years received his 
ministers and the ambassadors of other potyers, {')) the Ivory Flail, 
because of its ivory ornamentation, (G) the Ganesh Diwankhana ; it 
was here that the Peshwa worshipped his family god Ganpati on 
Ganesh Chatiirthi, the festival of tlie god’s birthday, (7) Narayanrao’s 
Hall, which did not, however, obtain this name until the murder of 
Narayanrao, many years after Bajirao’s death. The main northern 
entrance with its massive walls and protecting bastions was not built 
until after Bajirao’s son Balaji had made himself master of the 
kingdom. The tale runs that when Bajirao was about to build the 
northern wall. King Shahu .sent him a polite but at the same time 

^ Sardesai, Riyasat, Vol. II, p; 25. 
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message. In it he begged Bajirao not to build it, for fear 
alarming the emperor of Delhi, towards whose throne the new 
jlittificalions would look. That part, however, of the building which 
-most excites human interest is the Mastani gate, which led into the 
apartments specially built by Bajirao for his beautiful courtesan. 
[p>The death of Bajirao was on December 17, 1740, followed by the 
^afh of his younger brother Chimnaji Appa. He had long been 
^Ing and had often expressed the fear that he would not live to see 
fall of Bassein. Indeed he had ordered his generals that, if he 
they should ram his corpse into one of their cannon and fire it 
Bto the hostile city. Thus in death, if not in life, Bassein would be 
ps dwelling place. In spite of failing strength, he had never spared 
pimself; and so long as the flag of Portugal waved over the Bassein 
nparts, Chimnaji Appa’s ardent spirit overeame the ills of his body, 
ben Bassein fell the reaction came. On September 10 he wrote to 
Sbmendraswami, ‘Lately I have been greatly worried by an 
|cessant cough. I suffer from pain all over my body. It is this that 
kept me from writing to jou for the last four days. With the 
tami’s blessing I hope to get well.’ This hope was never realized. 

October 1740 he felt so ill that he returned to Poona. Day by 
ly his cough grew worse, until on December 17 he died in the thirty- 
purth year of his age. He was born in 1708, being ten years younger 

i i Bajirao. His first wife, Rakmabai, the sister of Trimbakrao 
le, died on August 31, 1730, shortly after ghing birth to their son, 
ashivrao. On December 9, 1731, he married his second wife 
purnabai. By her, he had a daughter Bagabai, who married 
gadharnaik Onkar. Anapurnabai was devoted to her husband and 
red her devotion by burning herself alive upon his body. 

The fame of Chimnaji Appa has been overshadowed by that of 
elder brother; yet his talents were, it is probable, in no way 
rior to those of Bajirao. On the other hand Chimnaji Appa’s was 
far more attractive personality. His mind was bent towards study, 
manners were pleasing. His temper was sweet and reasonable, 
ften happened that the Deccan nobles, unwilling to approach the 
jhty first minister and to risk a sharp, discourteous refusal, 
feached their object by winning to their cause Chimnaji Appa, against 
.whose persuasive pleading even Bajirao was rarely proof. Nay, at 
times the king himself stooped to adopt the device of his nobles. It 
was to Chimnaji Appa that Bajirao’s children turned for that affection 
which their father, led away first by his ambitions and afterwards by 
■his passion for Mastani, denied them. While Bajirao incurred gigantic 
debts for the upkeep of his armies, Chimnaji Appa checked with strict 
economy the household expenses. It was Chimnaji .Vppa who saw 
fhat Wajirao’s' sons were educated, were invested with the sacred 
threadj, were united to suitable wives and taught the high morality 
and n/oble truths of the Hindu faith. While Chimnaji Appa had in 
'abund/ance the humble virtues, he in no waj lacked cither physical 
or mroral courage. It was he who defeated and killed Sat Sidi, and but 
for ilAis perseverance and energy Bassein would most likely never 
'iflvel fallen. His moral courage stood a searching test when he dared 
' ‘ 21 
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to interfere with Bajirao’s intrigue with Mastani. He not only rebukei 
his elder brother, 6ut twice forced him to dismiss his beautiful mistres 
and return to the embraces of his wife and children. His early deat 
was a profound calamity for the Maratha people. Had he lived longei 
he would doubtless have controlled the quarrels of Raghunathrao an 
Sadashivrao, both of whom revered him as their father, and thus save 
his country from the disaster of Panipat. His wisdom would hav 
guided the counsels of Balaji, checked the ambitions of Holkar ah 
Sindia and preserved his nation from those unhappy rivalries, which mor 
than aught else brought about the downfall of Maratha independence 

On the death of Bajirao, the Deccan Party made a fresh effort t 
stop the hereditary prime ministership of the Bhat family. The leade 
of the Deccan Party was now Raghuji Bhosle. He was not a man d. 
great capacity, but he was a personal favourite of King Shahu. H 
was a bold horseman and a keen hunter. When Kanhoji Bhosle, th 
heir of Parsoji Bhosle, fell under Shahu’s displeasure, the kin 
conferred on Raghuji Bhosle his cousin, the post of Sena Sahib Subhc 
till then held by Kanhoji. A long enmity had divided the royj 
favourite and the first minister. When Bajirao had surrounded th 
Nizam at Bhopal, Raghuji Bhosle sacked Allahabad, a part of Indi 
which Bajirao deemed that he alone had the right to plunder. li 
return Bajirao had sent one Avaji Kavade to plunder Berar, th 
province of Raghuji Bhosle. Raghuji Bhosle now used all his influenc 
with the king to prevent the nomination of Bajirao’s son Balaji as firs 
minister. The king, however, was wise enough to see that for all hi 
skill as a hunter and his courage as a soldier, Raghuji Bhosle wa 
.unfit to be Peshwa. 

There was yet another candidate in the field, namely Babuji Josh 
the brother-in-law of Bajirao and the husband of Balaji’s aunt Bhiubai 
He was nothing more than a successful business man and monei 
lender. But, like Crassus, he fondly fancied his talents equal to ar 
task. Raghuji Bhosle gave him his support, intending to use him ! 
a mask for his own ambitions. 1 

The chief objections to Balaji’s elevation were the vast debt Id 
by his father and his own youth. Bajirao’s liabilities amounted i 
fourteen and a half lakhs. These he had borrowed from some thirf 
creditors at rates varying from 12 to 30 per cent. The large: 
creditors were Raghunath Patwardhan, whose debt was three lakhS 
and Brahmendraswami whose debt amounted to one lakh and fivi 
thousand. Both of thc.se were content to wait for their money. Biff 
Babuji Joshi, to whom Bajirao had owed but thirty-six thousand 
rupees, dunned Balaji mercilessly. To Balaji’s rescue went MHad| 
Purandare, who paid Joshi in full. Balaji’s youth was a no less sefioui 
dilficulty. The king and the men round him were all in the e-^ning 
of life. Balaji, who was born on December 12, 1721, was only fin hi^ 
nineteentli year. But in the east men mature early. He haett been 
married to his wile (lopikabai when only eight years old anW hOT 
been living with her for over a year. He had already dislingAishJ 
himself m the war against the Sidis and had been brought up Vmdel 
the care of the wise and valiant Chimnaji Appa. If he lacked thef 
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his post, Balaji’s schemes made little headway. The fort at 
Hyderabad to which Salabat Jang" had moved was at a safe distance 
from the Maratha frontier and was gfarrisoned by de Bussy’s troops. 
Their cannon threatened the town; at the same time, so strict was 
their discipline and so exemplary their conduct, that they won the 
esteem and affection of the townspeople. In 1753, however, de Bussy 
was laid low by an illness so severe that a change to the sea-coast 
, became necessary for his cure. He was carried to Machlipatan, now 
known as Masulipatam, a town near the mouth of the Kistna river, 
and his illness and departure gave his enemies their chance. On the 
assassination of Raja Raghunathdas, the post of diwan to the Nizam 
had, as already related, fallen vacant and Salabat Jang had, on 
dc ]3ussy’s advice, appointed to it Sayad Lashkar Khan. This man’s 
affected friendship had deceived de Bussy; but he really detested the 
French because of their overthrow of Nasir Jang, for whom Lashkaii 
Khan had felt a deep affection. He was in constant correspondencel»^ 
with Balaji and, as soon as de Bussy had left for the sea-coast, he* 
began to work in the Peshwa’s interest- He encouraged, nay pressed 
Goupil, dc Bussy’s lieutenant, to relax the strictness of his discipline; 
Drunkenness and disorder took the place of order and discipline, and 
the French soon became as hateful as formerly they had been popular. 
Sayad Lashkar Khan declared himself unable to pay the troops, and 
idvised the oflScers to collect their pay by plundering the neighbouring 
iistricts. Goupil, deceived by his enemy’s courtly manners, divided 
lis small force into raiding detachments. Having thus reduced 
loupil’s strength, Sayad Lashkar Khan persuaded Salabat Jang to 
eturn to Aurangabad, a spot at once nearer to Balaji and further 
rom de Bussy. While the French cause was thus tottering to its 
all, de Bussy lay sick at Masulipatam. But at the news of danger 
is ardent spirit triumphed over illness. He returned at full speed 
D Hyderabad, recalled his detachments and forced the governor of 
tat city to pay his troops. Their confidence restored, de Bussy led 
lem in October 1763 against Aurangabad. The miserable Sayad 
)st courage as soon as his schemes were penetrated. He made not 
ffort to stop the march of the French; and on December 4, he was/ 
orced to sign on behalf of Salabat Jang a grant to de Bussy of a\j 
;rcat tract of land along the eastern coast, 470 miles long and \ 
rom thirty to a hundred miles wide. It was watered by two noble * 
vers, the Godavari and the Kistna, and included the towns 
^ Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry and Ellore. The tract was known 
s the Northern Circars, a name that it still bears. De Bussy 
•as now independent of botli Salabat Jang and his minister, and 
e proceeded to raise fresh troops and to govern the assigned 
nds with a moderation and wisdom that did him the greatest 
jnour. 

Baffled by the cowardice of Sayad Lashkar Khan, Balaji did not 
ispair. He urged him to' fresh plots ; and when the Nizam replaced 
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'rAkE^3^fie^esources of his acute and po^.^— 
jBlilPfc«^>^^^ved ample help from his agent at the NizaflrTs.. 
Shyamji Govind Dikshit. So long as de Bussy remained at 
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him. This was easily done; for Shah Nawaz -x. 

a devoted adherent of Nasir Jang and he hated the F rendTas^aially 
as the Sayad did. The recall of Dupleix by the French East India 
Company and the recognition of Mahomed Ali by Godeheu also aided 
Balaji’s policy. The Nizam was vexed beyond measure at the French 
recognition of his enemy as the occupant of one of his own vassal 
thrones without his previous consent. Dc Bussy did his best to 
smooth matters over, but his position at the Nizam’s court was greatly 
shaken. V To complete his downfall Shah Nawaz Khan advised Salabat 
Jang to'demand the Moghul tribute from Mysore. This proposal he 
hoped de Bussy would oppose, as the Mysore Government were then 
actively helping the French. De Bussy was, however, equal to the 
occasion. He openly approved the advice and secretly sent a warning 
to the Dahvai, or commander-in-chief, of Mysore. Having thus done 
all he could for his allies, he took the direction of the invading army. 
Three days after crossing the Mysore frontier,, he was in sight of. 
Seringapatam. The unfortunate Mysore Government were completely 
paralysed by the absence of their troops and the celerity of de Bossy’s^ 
movements. Worse news, however, awaited them. A great Maratha' 
army under Balaji’s own leadership now invaded Mysore from the’ 
west. This was not the first time that the Marathas had invaded, 
southern India. As I have related in the early part of this history, 
Shivaji had conquered a dominion that stretched south of the' 
Tungabhadra from sea to sea. Bajirao had again penetrated south'^ 
ward in 1726. In 1747 Sadashivrao had led thither a large army ant'’ 
had annexed nearly half the lands then ruled over by the nawab ol*’ 
Savanur. The expedition of 1754-65 was conducted on a great*’ 
scale. From every village through which his army passed, Balaj^ 
extorted one-fourth of the revenue, either in cash or in bills. Severa.® 
strong places were stormed, the garrisons killed and the treasure® 
chests seized. Among them was the fortress of Hole Honnur on th' 
river Bhadra, one of the confluents of the Tungabhadra. The Peshw,’ 
was still deeply in debt, as the result of the extravagance of Shahr 
and of his own father Bajirao. He was determined to make hi(' 
government solvent at the expense of Mysore and he was merciles^' 

t in his exactions. He joined Salabat Jang’s army beneath the walls o® 
Seringapatam. In the meantime the Dalwai had been forced tf 
promise to the Nizam a ransom of fifty-two lakhs of rupees. He ha *• 
already stripped the rich jewels from the temple images of Seringa’ 
patam and from the arms and wrists of the royal ladies, but even s'* 
he had collected only one-third of tlie sum claimed. The Peshwa noY 
demanded a further vast sum as arrears of his tribute. De Bussy’’ 
on behalf both of the Nizam and the Dalwai, obtained an audience^ 

' of the Brahman prince. This was the first time that these twe* 
eminent men had met. Balaji was deeply impressed by de Bilssy’^ 
bearing, his studied courtesy, his unruffled temper, and abov'’^ 
all by his vast capacity for military and civil affairs. He listenf'“ 
attentively to the French general’s address and was led to the vie®'^ 
that it was useless to make further demands on Mysore. T;®'" 
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Sve genius of Balaji Vishvanath and the more splendid talents of 
ather Bajirao, he was yet an able, resourceful and industrious man. 
all, Shahu loved him like his own son. At the instance of the 
itinidhi, who disliked Raghuji Bhosle even more than his Chitpavan 
J, King Shahu on June 25, 1740, appointed Balaji in his father’s 
^ As he did so, he gave him the following letter of instructions : — 
p^i'Your father Bajirao and your grandfather Balaji served me 
lost faithfully and in my service did mighty deeds. I sent 
ajirao to humble the Persian and restore the Moghul empire, 
ut he died almost immediately afterwards. His ambition was 
guard the Moghul empire and at the same time to conquer all ■ 
findustan. You are his son; realize your father’s ambition. ' 
ad your horsemen beyond the walls of Atlock ! ’ 
lie ceremony of investiture was an imposing one. On its 
^etion Shahu bade Balaji go to Poona. Raghuji Bhosle he sent 
Fan expedition to the south. 

^^e motive of the expedition was an appeal to Shahu for help from 
fifapsing, raja of Tanjore. After the fall of Jinji the Moghuls had 
S«ily made themselves masters of south-eastern India. Zulfikar 
^jEn’s deputy, Daud Khan, had again made one Sadat Ullah Khan, 
Swab, or governor, of the Carnatic, and it was his duty to impose 
(rywhere the Moghul ascendency. This task Sadat Ullah Khan ably 
formed and at the time of Raghuji Bhosle ’s expedition the whole 
'h-east of the peninsula was under Musulman suzerainty. 

Tanjore, however, had sundved by making due submission and 
at this time larger than ever before. Shivaji’s half-brother 
nkoji had died in 1687 leaving three sons, Shahaji, Sarfoji and 
oji. They succeeded each other and between them occupied the 
pne from 1687 to 1735. The youngest, Tukoji, left two legitimate 
s, Baba Sahib and Sahooji, and a natural son, Pratapsing. Baba 
bib succeeded but died verj- shortly afterwards, leaving no issue. 

a troubled reign of a few months Sahooji was deposed by his 
[-brother Pratapsing. The latter, however, had recently been 
atly harassed by one Chanda Sahib, a name famous in the early 
^^fory of the struggles between the English and the French. 
Pratapsing now earnestly besought his kinsman Shahu to send an 
army to his relief. Shahu, who had always regarded the house of 
Tanjore with the kindliest feelings, consented to do ^o; and it was 
hi command of the army ot relief that Shahu placed Raghuji Bhosle. 

Sadat Ullah Khan was one of the best rulers of his time. He died 
in 1732. On his death his nephew Dost .-Vli succeeded him. On 
hearing of Raghuji Bhoslc’s intended invasion, Dost Ali at once took 
steps to save the Carnatic. He chose a strong position on the 
Damalcherry pass to the north of the river Pone. He had with him 
only ten thousand troops, but he trusted to the difficulty of the country 
and sent pressing orders to his son Safdar Ali and Chanda Sahib, who 
was his .son-in-law, to hasten to hi.s help. Safdar ,\li, however, was 
^•'fi'Sig’ed in a distant expedition; while Chanda Saiiib was loath to 
leave Trichinopoly, which he had recently acquired from the widow of 
its hereditary governor by an act of gross treachery. Winning her 
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affection, he swore on the Koran to marry her, if she admitted him 
and his troops into her fortress. She did so and was at once flung 
into a dungeon. Her appeal to Chanda Sahib’s oath was met by the 
explanation that he had not really sworn on the Koran, but only on a 
brick wrapped up in cloth of gold. Such an oath was in Chanda 
Sahib’s opinion not binding on him. Dost Ali was thus forced to meet 
the Maratha army with only the troops by him. Raghuji Bhosle had 
fifty thousand men, but even so Dost Ali might have repulsed him, 
had not the Hindu chief, who was guarding the key to the position, 
deserted to the enemy. Early on May 19, 1740,^ the Marathas pressed 
through a gorge to the south of Dost Ali’s camp and attacked him in 
front, flank and rear. In a few hours the Musulman army was totally 
destroyed and Dost .Mi lay dead in the field. Hearing of the disaster, 
Chanda Sahib fortified himself in Trichinopoly. Safdar Ali retired to 
Arcot. Both entrusted their families and their valuables to Dumas, 
the French governor of Pondicherry. Raghuji Bhosle, after his 
victory, plundered a vast stretch of country and moved against .Arcot. 
Safdar Ali fled to Vellore, where in August 1740 he made a treaty 
with the Marathas. They were on the one hand to recognize him as 
nawab of the Carnatic and help him to drive Chanda Sahib from 
Trichinopoly. On the other hand he was to- pay Raghuji Bhosle ten 
million rupees and to reinstate all the Hindu princes and landowners 
whom he and his father had dispossessed since 1736. 

Raghuji Bhosle then marched on Trichinopoly. Chanda Sahib, who 
was a man of parts and energy, had spent the interval by strengthen- 
ing its fortifications and in storing up large quantities of grain. So 
ready was he for the Maratha onset that Raghuji Bhosle gave up the 
idea of storming Trichinopoly, and adopted with success a trick that 
should not have deceived a man of Chanda Sahib’s capacity. He gave 
out that the campaign had been a great pecuniary loss, and that, weary 
of the Carnatic, he would return to the western Deccan. He gave 
colour to this statement by retreating to Shivajaya, some eighty miles 
south of Trichinopoly. Chanda Sahib, thinking that the Marathas had 
left for good, sold his stores of grain and sent his brother Barra Sahib 
with ten thousand of his men to invade MTadura. Directly Raghuji 
Bhosle heard that Chanda Sahib had fallen into his trap, he hastened 
by forced marches to Trichinopoly and had begun to besiege it before 
Chanda Sahib had had lime to replenish his empty granaries. Chanda 
Sahib defended himself as best he could and ordered Barra Sahib to 
icturn. Raghuji Bhosle detached twenty thou.sand cavalry to intercept 
him. Barra Sahib, surrounded by the Maratha horse, 'made a fine 
defence until a cannon-ball knocked him off his elephant. Thereupon 
his army dispersed. His body was .found on the battle-field and brought 
to Raghuji’s tent. The Maratha leader had it clad in rich clothes and 
sent It to Trichinopoly, that Chanda Sahib might learn from it as 
Hannibal had learnt from the head of Hasdrubal, the death of’ his 
brother and the downfall of his hopes. In spite of this disaster, 
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^ikrida Sahib defended himself bravely from December 15, 1740, to 
'Ktarch 21, 1741 when, his ammunition and stores exhausted, he had 
alternative but to surrender. Rag-huji Bhoslc sent him a prisoner 
‘to Satara fort and appointed Murarirao Ghorpadc, a great nephew of 
the famous Santaji Ghorpadc, to hold Trichinopoly with a garrison of 
Zforteen thousand men. 

R Raghuji Bhosle next advanced against Pondicherry and demanded 
^e' instant surrender of Chanda Sahib’s family and jewels, an 
pdemnity of .six million rupees and a regular annual tribute. It will 
remembered that in 1672 the French admiral, dc la Have, had 
Established himself in Saint Thome, at one time a Portuguese settle- 
aent on the Coromandel coast. The king of Golconda, urged thereto 
the Dutch and aided by a Dutch contingent, set out to retake it. 
lie departure of the Golconda army had enabled Shivaji to extort 
TO million pagoda.s from the king of Golconda.’ But the latter 
Venged himself on the French. In 1674 he and the Dutch took Saint 
hom^; but so gallant had been the defence of Fran9ois Martin, 
he French governor, that he and his garrison were allowed to march 
ht with the honours of war. Some of the French soldiers were 
pipped back to France. Francois Martin with the remainder marched 
& a spot at the mouth of the Jinji river, which some years before he 
jCsd, as a refuge in evil times, bought from Sher Khan Lodi, the 
[liapur governor. The spot was quite open and destitute alike of 
[iforts and necessaries. But Martin was a man not easily 
ouraged. He soon built houses and laid out gardens for himself 
his followers. Round them grew a native town which the Indians 
Bed Phulcherry, or the Town of Flowers. This name the French 
upted into Pondich(5ry and the English into Pondicherry. In May, 
5,77, Sher Khan Lodi was routed and captured” by Shivaji, who 
hereafter appeared before the walls of Pondicherry. Martin’s 
^urtesy, backed by a handsome present and a promise never to make 

g on the Marathas, appeased the great king and he left the French 
le. In T69.3 the Dutch took Pondicherry, but at the treaty of 
wick (September 21, 1697) the French recovered it and Martin, 
ned by previous experience, spent large sums in strengthening 
it and made it one of the most thriving towns in that part of India. 
Dumas was now the French governor of Pondicherry. He had 
never been deceived by the Marathas’ feigned retreat and had warned 
Chanda Sahib against denuding Trichinopoly. .'\t the same time, both 
during their retirement and while they were besieging Chanda Sahib, 
he strained every nerve to prepare Pondicherry against their coming. 
He repaired its fortifications, collected vast quantities of stores, 
formed a body of twelve hundred French infantry and drilled five 
thousand Musulmans, not in the somewhat careless way that the 
Portuguese had done, but with the rigorous discipline which the 
renowned generals of Louis XIV had introduced into his standing 
armies. In doing so he made the greatest military discovery of the 
eighteenth century. He invented the Indian sepoy who, tried on a 


” See p, 88. 


® See p. 99. 
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thousand battlefields against every enemy, has shown himself, if 
properly led, the equal of all but first class European troops. 

As Raghuji Bhosle marched against the French fortress, he sent 
in advance a haughty letter to the governor. 

‘My sovereign,’ wrote Raghuji Bhosle, ‘gave you leave to establish 
yourselves at Pondicherry on condition of paying him an annual 
tribute. Believing that the French deserved his friendship and kept 
their word, he made over to you a considerable territory ; but you never 
kept the condition. The Maratha army has now come to enforce it. 
It has beaten the proud Musulmans and compelled them to pay tribute. 
I have orders to take Trichinopoly and Jinji and to collect our arrears 
from the Europeans in the seacoast towns. . . . You were wrong 
in not paying tribute. We treated you with favour, yet you took sides 
against us. Chanda Sahib has left in your care the treasure chests 
of Trichinopoly, his jewels, his horses, his elephants, his wife and 
his son. . . . You know how we have treated the town of Basscin. 
My army is very numerous and it wants money for its expenses. If 
you do not act as I demand, I shall know how to draw from you money 
to pay my whole army. I rely upon your at once sending me upon 
receipt of this letter the wife and son of Chanda Sahib, together with 
his elephants, horses, jewels and treasure.’ 

Dumas summoned his council and read them Raghuji Bhosle’s 
letter. It was better in his eyes, he said, to endure a siege than to 
dishonour themselves by handing over the refugees to the Marathas. 
The chivalrous Frenchmen unanimously approved their chief’s 
opinion. Confident of their support, Dumas replied, to the Marathas 
courteously but firmly.* ‘You tell me,’ he wrote, ‘that for fifty years 
we have owed tribute to your king. Never has the French nation paid 
tribute to ant' one. ^ Indeed were I to do so, I should forfeit my head 
to my master, the king of France. When we were given, not by your 
king, but by the princes of this country, a piece of land on which to 
build a fortress and a town, they required but one condition, namely, 
that we should not molest the temples and the religion of the country 
people. This condition we have faithfully observed. . . 

make over to your horsemen the wife and 
son of Chanda Sahib and the riches she brought here. You are a 
nobleman, at once generous and brave, what would you think of me 
if I wcTc guilty of so base an act? The wife of Chanda Sahib is in 
Pondicherry under the protection of the king of France, my master; 
and every Fienchman m India would sooner die than hand her 


vnu7n"rnl*ie/°^' ^ Compliance, to lead against me 

>our armies m person I am making ready to receive you well and 

in tim woS'" r".'’ nation 

uniiistlv Ahotp themselves against those who attack them 

s rEes’t mndes L ^ m Almighty God, before whom the 

strongest armies are as the straw which the wind blows awav. Mv 


^ Memoire dans les archives de la 
Colonel Malleson, 


(ompaenie des Indes 


quoted in original by 
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iijpe is that He 'will favour the justice of our cause. I have indeed 
^afd what happened at Basscin, but Bassein was not defended by 
feenohmen. ’ 

' The tone of this letter so surprised Rag-huji Bhosle that he sent to 
Pondicherry an envoy, nominally to repeat the warnings that his letter 
conveyed, but really to ascertain what it was upon, which 
nas relied for a successful defence against such overtvhclming 
ils. Dumas received the envoy with that e.vquisite politeness 
ch is the national inheritance of the French people, .showed him bis 
of stores, his ramparts bristling with guns, his French soldiers 
his drilled sepoys. He then told the envoy that so long as one 
f,gmchman still lived, the French flag w'ould fly over Pondicherry. 
|f.your master,’ added Dumas, ‘hopes to find in our town mines 
^ gold or silver, tell him we have none. But it is rich in iron and that 
w® 3*"® ready to use against all comers.’ To soften the asperity 
|.the reply, he gave the envoy ten bottles of French liqueurs by way 
fea present to Raghuji Bhosle. Raghuji Bhosle passed them on to 
wife. Although Hindus of all classes are forbidden to touch 
arits, Marathas do not obey the prohibition with the same .strictnes.s 
Brahmans; and the insinuating Frenchman had disguised the 
|[coho}ic nature of the liqueurs under the insidious name of ‘Xantes 
[lials.’ Raghuji ’s wife cried the liqueurs, then cried and tried again, 
will it surprise any one acquainted with their ra.ste, that the more 
drank, the more she liked them and saw with increasing dismay 
Mrfr rapidly approaching end. She implored, nay, insisted that her 
hand should obtain a further supply by making friends with the 
of Pondicherry. Raghuji Bhosle had been greatly struck by 
|e envoy’s report of the dauntless hearing of Dumas and his soldiers. 
Be began to open negotiations and hinted after much circumlocution 
^at the further present of ‘Xantes cordials’ would make for peace, 
aas sent him thirty more bottles. This time Raghuji Bhosle tried 
liqueurs himself and saw- how Just had been his wife’s appreciation. 
SM® at once withdrew' his demands and with hi.s army returned to 
Pafara, deeph- mipre.ssed by the v'alour of France’s sons and won to 
'iff cause by the golden produce of her vineyards. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

THE MARATHAS INVADE BENGAL 
AH.\IAD SHAH INVADES INDIA 

A.D. 17+0 TO 1743 

The great province of Bengal had owing to its remoteness been 
hitherto saved from the Maratha armies that had overwhelmed central 
India and Gujarat, and had crossed the Jamna and threatened Delhi, 
From every other point of view except distance, Bengal invited the 
invader. The va.st plains covered with ricefields, traversed by the 
mightiest rivers of .Asia, watered by two monsoons and inhabit^ hr 
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a teeming', un'warlike population had often been the prize of war. 
From Bengal Sher Shah- had driven Humayun out of India. The 
capture of Bengal had stabilized the throne of Akbar. Its almost 
inexhaustible wealth had furnished Aurangzib with the means of 
carrying on the endless warfare of the Deccan. It had now become, 
like the Deccan, the dominion of an independent prince. During the 
reign of Aurangzib one Murshid Kuli Khan became at first civil and 
afterwards military governor of Bengal, He was given the title of 
Jaffir Khan, but his name of Murshid has survived in the town of 
Murshidabad, which he founded. He was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Shuja-ud-daula. He was by origin a Turk and he bestowed his 
friendship on one Mirza Mahomed, who had married his kinswoman, 
Mirza’ Mahomed had two sons, Haji Ahmad and AH Vardi Khan, 
the Anaverdy Khan of some old-fashioned histories. Both the sons 
were able and ambitious, but by far the abler was AH Vardi Khan, 
who rose after Shuja-ud-daula’s accession to the office of first 
minister and afterwards to the governorship of Patna. On Shuja-ud- 
daula’.s death his .son Sarafraz l^an succeeded; but in 1740 AH Vardi 
Khan, with the aid of his brother Haji Ahmad, contrived to defeat 
and kill him and to usurp the viceroyalties of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. ‘ AH Vardi Khan’s worth as a commander was now to be 
put to a stricter test. Shuja-ud-daula’s son-in-law Murshid Kuli 
Khan had at first acquiesced and afterwards rebelled against AH Vardi 
Khan’s usurpation. He was forced to flee the country; but his diwan 
Mir Habib invited into Bengal Bhaskarpant Kolhatkar, the minister 
of Raghuji Bhosle. Bhaskarpant accepted the invitation and invaded 
Bihar. He surprised AH Vardi Khan at Burdwan.® But the usurper 
abandoned hi.s baggage and, refusing to surrender, stubbornly fought 
his way to a strong position on the banks of the Ganges. Bhaskarpant 
would then have retired, but Mir Habib implored him to remain and 
live on the country. He convinced Bhaskarpant of the feasibility of 
his .scheme, by borrowing from him four thousand Maratha horse and 
with them plundering the factory of one Jagat Shet Alamchand, a 
wealthy banker, of no less than Rs. -3,00,000.’ Acting on Mir Habib’s 
advice, Bhaskarpant took Hoogly, Midnapur, Rajmahal and all the 
Bengal districts west of the Ganges except Murshidabad. AH Vardi 
Khan, however, rose to the height of the danger. He sent messengers 
both to the emperor and to the Pe.shwa asking for help. At the same 
time he made a <laring attack on Bhaskarpant’s camp at Cutwa, not 
tar from Pi.issey. Before the rains had ceased, .Mi Vardi Khan 
crossed the Hoogly and the Aji. In crossing the Aji his bridge of 
boats broke and he lost six hundred men; but, undaunted by this loss, 
he attaek'ed the Maralhas and drove them from their camp. Bhaskar- 
pant fled hut, doubling Oack, tried to make a stand at Midnapur. Here 
Vaidi Klian came up with him, defeated him and chased him 
across the frontier of Bengal. AH Vardi Khan now informed the 


Siyur-vt-nTulaJiherin. * Scott, Deccan, Vol. II, p. 113 et sea. 

’• hcott, Orant Duff says that the plunder was 2i millions sterling. 

Ho does not quote bis authority. 
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^l^neror tbsat he no needed Mp and iarvaied Safdar Jaaig" of 

^p3h, ■who had come to his aid with a body of impenail iToops, to 
^iiirn to his own province. AJi Vardi Kban, bowertr, "a-as not so 
as he feoraed, for Raphia^i Bhosle hasirened from Berar to join 
^jjaskarpant. Hearing- this. Balaji, who had recsired Ali Yard: 
H&aii’s message and wished both to appear as- an iiDperial genera] and 
his enmity against Raghuji Bhosk, snarDhe-d with aJ] baste 
help of Ali Varth Khan. The laiit-r, tariighi by esperience. 
Summ ed bim gladly. But Balaji. S-caving hi.- aJ]y far behind, aitaek-ed 
^^'inited uamaided Raghup Bhosje's army. The falter fled In "Nagpur; 
l^w/Balaji remained in Berniga], plandering the connlri- with as modi 
^pl'as if it had been an enemy's provimoc-. As a reward for his ricterry 
Raghiuji Bhosiie, the emperor fornnaly appointed him gerrermor of 
I fel wa. To save die imperial feelings, the deed was made emt in the 
Shah Mabomod’s -son. Prince .Ahmad. Balaji -was appoj-nted 
dfcpraty governor. 

was, however, idle to espc-ict that ihe Aiaratha chiefs, whaler er 
^phr -pflivalle piiiiajnnels migiht be, womld 3ong fight each other ici the 
(rf fliieSr AfasiiliHiiim eisieiajes. In 1744 IRagfaui: Bhosle End Ealtiji 
a SBCinel compact that ther sboiskf not imerfCTC w-ith each ath^ 
'ftair foUmne expod&lioms. Bengal was ao be the preserrt of Kagiraji 
Mipsle. The.' (OfflimmtTy monih of the Narihada was to be plsjndtTtd by 
aBone- Theneaftter BiSilaji gav-e no farther help to .Ali V.ardi 
l^wo. 'Fear a timie, the ttsaarper resosied Raghpp Biosle BJtigJe-hiLaded. 
pTTfS Bhasharpont, at the bfad of tw-’anly ihcxus-arxS MaralTia horse, 
Iphiavded a smm eqmiJ to that peitd by -A!5 A'arcii Khan to Ealap for 
|fe. assSstaaoE. .Alii A'ardG Khan, Baiable to aneer Bliasikaripaxil in the 
|h^ begged Ihmmni to coame to bis iemls ajtd there discuss the. amomiit 
^'fhe imdieraiBniky amd the m-siomr ’B!! payroer-P Bhasliarpanl, not 
M^perltiiiBg treaicbsjnf, aoc'epted the iravitaiioB -and xz>mt'.d Iris .array 
wse to Affi Yandi Khan's caunp ai-d ■waked on .Ah A’ardl Khatu 
Iblttor neotaved the ttrastog Brahman in a lent, of wMcb -jibe 
|pUe was stiUTTOuiaiitodl toy sdroems. Bdhjrad the scresus werre ladden :a 
iimd fflff affisaasBims. A.! aftne oy 'of 'Cart Samw tbe infidtl'., the .concerted 
tbiET mustoad faicurm beh-jad titoe sore-ees anad m-urdered Bhaskarptmt 
and IBB tess lifen iriaMte'n lomt -of tw.eii'iT •oStofTS with him, f.'kr.xe .only,, 
Ragtoinija Gaiiifcvrad, -escaptid. .As 'datce Aili A'.cir!ii Khan .orflertid .a 
fSeasaral ad-ttscfi iCra the ASairailuKai aaniy. Tahtr- by surprise, k had gredLi 
dHSianillay in itE^CT'iig ins retiieai iiK-der tie .l-;;ac]fJr.Hp of Eaghnp 


Tlae tlriiiacihiiiTv if .^Ic A'ardu Khan tnight "hjiTe had greater results., 
Int far dbe lorHcrtreclriiJWii .of -o™- M'lastapfea Kikan, to irhoiD .Ali Ya-rdi 
■K ham had rirstt piriciiina*.ed and tftitm refused the gBr.ernmaot of Bihar, 
Mnsttaiiji&ta EKlsaii innipllwie.d. ULiigbiaji BihosV agaki to 'k.n-si.de B.eingaL 
AE Y'aunfii K.’haja ,5i.itfi'£ik!tid Maslaiplrta Kihira 'igicjpo.u-sly .tood ■deaej'VBd 
Bagbmjjii ffistirtsle hr prstciDdod ategamzHuoreis, Yi'tbec Mustapha Khara 
bad iEdEjeti iii like fiitild,, Afi Aiardi Kha-in sent iEegiaJi Bhosle the 
fidJoNSEMg rld'ioallcius ikt-ier -. 

“TThoHie' who -serib rpeauie fincora -tin isneary .-Jirie giiidod either ly 
a .sreritse- sifll tliioEnir nmm iimt cur Sffiiifeausoiirii- -.cur iht^es <4 .■ct-chsatitage; 
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but praised be God, the heroes of the faith feel no dread of 
encountering’ infidels. Peace, therefore, depends upon this — 
when the lions of I.slam shall so engage the monsters of idolatry, 
that they shall swim in each other’s blood and struggle until one 
party shall be overpowered and beg for quarter.’ 

Raghuji Bhosle saw that he had been fooled. Nevertheless he did 
not let the letter remain unanswered. He wrote that while he had 
advanced a thousand miles to meet Ali Vardi Khan, that lion of 
Islam had not moved a hundred to meet him. Ali Vardi Khan was 


determined to have the last word and wrote, begging Raghuji Bhosle 
to refresh his troops during the ifionsoon, as during the cold weather 
he, Ali Vardi Khan, meant to wait on him until he had escorted him 
back to his own frontier. Raghuji wisely made no further reply, and 
by means of his light horse, levied the revenues of Burdwan and Orissa. 
When the rains abated Ali Vardi Khan, true to his promise, attacked 
and defeated the Maratha general near Cutwa (174.5). This checked 
the Marathas for a time; but in 1750 Ali Vardi Khan found it 
necessary to cede to Raghuji Bhosle the province of Orissa by wav 
of settlement for the chaiith of Bengal and Bihar. In this way the 
Marathas obtained in Bengal the firm footing still recalled by the ditch 
that once protected Calcutta and by the name ‘Ditcher’ which is still 
given to Calcutta steamers. 

At this point we must turn again to northern India, into which 
a new invader had descended by the same passes that had admitted 
Nadir Shah. The latter survived the sack of Delhi for seven years. 
But the cruelties committed by him there seem to have changed his 
character from that of a just, if stern, ruler into that of a cruel and 
loathsome tyrant. His last two years were so inhuman that a body of 
Persian nobles condemned to die next day, took courage from their 
despair and in the night assassinated him (June 1747). On Nadir 
Shah’s death the Afghan tribes recovered their independence. The 
hereditary chief of the Abdali Afghans was one Ahmad Khan. 
Although only twenty-three years of age, his valour and capacity had 
won the rare praises of Nadir Shah. 


On the Persian king s death Ahmad Khan extended his influence 
over the neighbouring tribes and before the end of 1747 was formally 
crowned king of Kandahar. His coronation was hardly completed 
when he marched through the Afghan passes into India His first 
goal was Peshawar, which stood a few weeks’ siege. His second goal 
w.as Lahore, which surrendered .after little or no resistance Elated 
by this easy success, Ahmad Khan, like Nadir Shah, a.spired to conquer 
Delhi. The emperor sent his only son. Prince Ahmad, Kamar-ud-din 
khan, Sfifdar Jang now viceroy of Oudh, the raja of Jaipur and 
others of his pnerals to stem the fresh tide of invasion. They reached 
he Sutlej only to learn that Ahmad Shah, as it is now right to call 
him, had outmarched them and had seized Sirhind with thf whole of 
the pi nice s baggage. Both armies entrenched themselves and for 


' This tribute was called by Raghuji Bhosle 
^memory of Bhaskaipant's assassination. ' 


vmnd katai, 


or head-cutting, in 
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s6me days their light horse engaged in constant skirmishes. At length 
a rocket magazine exploded in Ahmad Shah’s camp and caused such 
a panic that the Afghan chief ga\c up his piojected conquest of Delhi 
and, declaring himself satisfied with the plunder of Sirhind, began to 
retreat the way he had come (March 17-18).* Prince Ahmad, while 

! )OUt to pursue Ahmad Shah, was recalled to Delhi by the illness of 
father. Thereupon Ahmad Shah halted on the Indus and forced 
^"iyiceroy of the Punjab to promise him a permanent share of the 
ifnjab revenues. In April 1748 Mahomed Shah died and was 
ifcceeded by his son, who like his Afghan neighbour assumed the 
9e of Ahmad Shah. The new emperor, alarmed at the vicinity of the 
fghan king, invited Nizam-ul-Mulk to be vizier of Delhi. The Nizam, 
^wever, was too old and loo ill to accept the post, and on June 19, 
^48, he died. His death was followed by a scries of complicated 
^ents, which greatly favoured the schemes and ambitions of the 
iFrench. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE RI.SE OF THE FRENCH N.ATION 
A.D. 1741 TO 1750 

the last seven years the power of the French had grown beyond all 
Mpectation. Dumas’ defiance of a ^reat and victorious Maratha 
Sfmy had earned him throughout southetn India the reputation of a 
aero. Nizam-ul-Mulk sent him a letter of thanks and a dress of 
gonour. Safdar Ali sent him the jewelled armour of his father Dost 
^li, three elephants and numerous other presents. The emperor 
Conferred on him the title of Nawab, together with the command of 
fofir thousand five hundred cavalry. In 17-11 Dumas returned to 
Erance. He was succeeded by one of the greatest men whom even 
prance, that fruitful mother of heroes, has ever produced. His name 
was Joseph Francois Dupleix, who had already, as governor of 
Chandernagore near Calcutta, given proofs of the most signal capacity. 
That capacity was soon to be tested to the uttermost. Safdar Ali, 
whose taxation had made him unpopular, was, on September 2, 1742, 
murdered by his brother-in-law RIortiz .Ali. Mortiz Ali, however, was 
Unable to profit by the murder, and Nizam-ul-Mulk appointed Anvar- 
ud-din Khan, a stranger to the family of Sadat-ulla Khan to be the 
new nawab of the Carnatic. IVith this ruler Dupleix established such 
friendly relations that when in March 1744 war was formally declared 
between France and England, he successfully applied to Anvar-ud-din 
Khan for protection against the English, Not daring to fight both the 
nawab and the French on land, the English naval commander, Barnet, 
tried to intercept a French fleet under La Bourdonnais, who had sailed 
to Dupicix’s assistance. After an indecisive action Barnet withdrew 

^ Scott, Deccan, Vol. II, p. 122. Klpbinstone states that Ahmad Shah was 
defeated in a general attack on the Moghul camp, 
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and La Bourdonnais sailed into Pondicherry. Dupleix now began 
a counter-offensive. In August 174G La Bourdonnais sailed against 
Madras. The site of this town had been bought by the English 
Company from the last Hindu prince who had styled himself king of 
Vijayanagar. Madras had never been properly fortified and its 
garrison consisted of three hundred men, of whom only two hundred 
were fit for duty. On September 21 it surrendered to La Bourdonnais. 
The English appealed to .Anvar-ud-din Khan for the protection which he 
had previously accorded to the French against them. Dupleix, however, 
overcame Anvar-ud-din’s scruples by promising to hand over Madras to 
him. But when the time came for keeping his promise, Dupleix delayed 
so long that Anvar-ud-din sent his eldest son, Maphuz Khan, with ten 
thousand men to enforce it. Dupleix ordered the governor, Depremesnil, 
to hold the town at all costs. The garrison amounted to five hundred 
French troops and five hundred of Dumas’ sepoys. To reinforce the 
garrison Dupleix sent a Swiss officer named Paradis with two hundred 
and thirty Frenchmen and seven hundred sepoys. Maphuz Khan tried 
to destroy the reinforcement before it reached Madras and with ten 
thousand men supported by massed batteries, waited for it on the 
banks of the Adyar. On the morning of November 4, 1746, Paradis 
to his dismay saw this great force in front of him. His orders were to 
join the Madras garrison and he resolved to cut his way through. 
Calling on his men to follow him, he plunged into the riv'cr and 
clambered up the other side. The French troops fought as became 
their nation. But Dumas’ sepoys, to the astonishment alike of their 
commander and the enemy, fought with no less courage. In a moment 
the nawab’s guns had changed hands and were pouring volley after 
volley into Maphuz Khan’s troops, who were crowded into St. Thom^, 
trying to escape. They were all but annihilated. Those who survived 
did not halt until they had reached the shelter of .^rcot. The historian^ 
of the French in India has Justly claimed that this battle was one of 
the most decisive in the history of that country. Thenceforward it 
became manifest that there had arisen a new power, whose valour and 
tactics supplied abundantly their lack of numbers, and whose onset 
the largest armies might contemplate with dismay. 

Dupleix having dispersed the host of the nawab, determined to 
drive the English from Fort Saint David, their last refuge on the 
Coromandel coast. But before he could achieve his purpose a large 
English squadron arrived to relieve it. It was now the turn of Dupleix 
to stand a siege. On September 6, 1747, .Admiral Bo.scawcn with no 
less than six thousand men, of whom three thousand seven hundred 
and twenty were Europeans, sat down before Pondicherry. But the 
genius of Dupleix soared even higher in adversity thai/in success. 
Undaunted by the fall of his best officer, Paradis, he himself took 
command of the garrison, and although without experience of war, he 
soon displayed behind the walls of Pondicherry the qualities of a great 
captfiin. In vain Boscawen used his energy and skill; in vain the 
Itnglish tioops attacked with the proud and stubborn valour of their 


^ Colonel Mallesen, 
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nation. In vain Boscawen appealed to the neig'hboiiring' princes to 
help him destroy the stronghold of their common enemy. I<'ruitless 
^ike were skill and experience, eloquence and courage. Fired by 
i)uDlei.x’s example, the French fought in a way that even they in their 
long and splendid history liave rarely equalled. Overawed by his 

g ius, the neighbouring princes refused to the victorious English 
er support or supplies. By October 17 Boscawen had lost 
lousand and sixty-five of his best troops and had lost rather than 
i^aiped ground. The winter rains had begun. .Sieknes.s was spreading 
l^ng his men; and the Engli.sh admiral had no alternative but to 
^iise the siege and retreat. * 

Pl-It was at this moment, 'when the reputation of the French had 
iri^ched the highest point, that the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk gave the 
jhillest scope to the aspiring mind of Dupleix. Nizam-iil-Mulk left six 
^pbs, Ghaziuddin, Nasir Jang, Salabat Jang, Nizam Ali, Mahomed 
and Mir Moghul. Nasir Jang was at .Aurangabad. In 1741 
had rebelled and his angered father did not wish him to succeed to 
crown of the Deccan. The Nizam '.s favourite was Muzaifir Jang, 
^-"daughter's son, and before his death the old statesman had obtained 
the emperor a decree, appointing Muzaffir Jang as his successor, 
fittt when Nizam-ul-Mulk was dead, Nasir Jang defied the imperial 
inandate. Seizing his father’s treasures, he won over the army and 
the leading nobles and proclaimed him.scif .iiihhedar, or viceroy, of the 
jPeccan. Muzaffir Jang went to Satara to invite King Shahu's 
j^istance. There he met Chanda Sahib, who, ever since the fall of 
Trichinopoly had been held by the Marathas to a ransom far beyond his 
iiieaiis. The prisoner and the exile made common cause and agreed 
to offer King Shahu great concessions in the south, if he would make 
Chanda Sahib nawab of the Carnatic and Muzaffir Jang viceroy of the 
Deccan. Before, however, they made definite proposals to the Satara 
government, Chanda Sahib asked for time to consult Dupleix. The 
^tter on receiving the captive's letter, wrote back that if the two 
linnees would but trust to him rather than Shahu, he would support 
jdiem and pay Chanda Sahib's ransom. The two princes readily 
consented, for neither desired save in the last extremity the help of 
Raghuji Bhosle. Duplei.x at once paid to King Shahu Chanda Sabib'.s 
ransom of seven lakhs of rupees; and while Chanda Sahib was 
returning to his home, Dupleix made every preparation to keep his part 
of the three-sided compact. In July. 1741), Chanda Sahib and Muzaffir 
Jang with some thirty -six thousand men and a '■mall French contingent 
^ under d’Autcuii ni<;t the army of .\nvar-ud-din ar the J4amalcherry 
pass where Raghuji Bhosle had defeated and killerl Dost .Ali, the 
fe.ther-in-law of Chanda Sahib. With magnificent bravado 
d’Auteuii offered to attack Anvar-ud-diii with his unaided contin- 
gent. The delighted princes aatepted hi.s offer anti the gallant French, 
less than a thousand strong, moved to attack an arm)' of twenty 
thousand men in position. Twice the French commander fell back 
under die lire of the nawab’s guns, manned as they were by F-iiropcan 


^ Malieson and Ome. 
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adventurers. The second lime d’Auteuil fell wounded in the thigh. 
On his fall his place was taken by a captain worthy of even such a 
governor as Dupleix. The captain’s name was Charles Joseph 
Fatissier, Marquis de Bussy Castelnau. He was born in 1718 at Bu^y 
near Soissons. His father died when he was a child, leaving him a 
marquis’ title but little else. But Louis XV proclaimed that in the east 
a French noble might engage in trade without derogating from his 
order. De Bussy, as he is usually called, went first to the Isle of France 
and thence sailed with La Bourdonnais to India. He was now 
twenty-one yearn of age. His form was slight but with sinews of steel. 
He had the superb courage of the French noble and he was in the 
fulness of youthful vigour. He rallied his wavering lines and for the 
third time led them to the assault. Under such a leader the French 
were irresistible. Reserving their fire to the last moment, they shot 
point-blank into the enemy and dashed over the entrenchments. .\ 
moment later the day was theirs. Anvar-ud-din fell to a sepoy’s bullet 
and his army melted away, leaving its guns and baggage as the spoil 
of the victors. 


The French had destroyed the host of the nawab of the Carnatic, 
but they had still to reckon with Nasir Jang. He refused to recognize 
Chanda Sahib and furnished Anvar-ud-din’s son Mahomed .\li with 
twenty thousand men. This force, d’.^uteuil, with thirteen hundred 
French, two thousand five hundred sepoys and a thousand Indian 
cavalry, attacked on the Pawar river and dispersed without the loss 
of a single man. Inspired by this second victory, Dupleix dreamed 
of conquering not only the Carnatic, but the whole Deccan. His 
first objective was the conquest of Jinji. This fortress had withstood 
several assaults led by the great king in person. For eight years it 
had defied Aurangzib. Since its capture by Zulfikar Khan, its forti- 
fications had been greatly strengthened by Sadat Ulla Khan, nawab 
of the Carnatic. With two hundred and fifty Frenchmen, two 
hundred sepoys and four cannon de Bussy set out to take the strongest 
fortress in southern India. Mahomed Ali covered its approaches with ’ 
twelve thousand men. De Bussy at once attacked the covering army 
and drove it headlong into Jinji, where it deemed itself safe. But 
against such a commander not even the walls and cannon of an 
impregnable fortress could offer sure protection. The defences 
consisted of three great citadels. That night three French detach- 
ments, one of wiiich was led by de Bussy, moved out to take the three 
citadels simultaneously. One by one the redoubts fell into their hands. 
Each success animated them to fresh efforts and, as day broke on the 
eastern sky, de Bussy was master of the last defences of the fortress. 
In twenty-four hours he had beaten an army that outnumbered his own 
by twenty to one, driven it into a stronghold deemed impregnable 
and at a single assault taken by storm both stronghold and army. 
As the sun rose, the great captain looked with awe at the stupendous 
towers, that frowned below him and asked himself by w'hat miracle 
he had ^^'-'•'“iyed the impossible. As he wondered, there rose above 
hr. h -Wr. ^■'^uniphant m the breeze the lily-decked banner of 

the most brilliant of nations. 
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Jang' no'w advanced in person against Jinji. His army 
^imtbered twenty-fri'e thousand men, the picked troops of the Deccan. 

sent against him three thousand eight hundred only. But the 
ijFtench were invincible. Nasir Jang- was defeated and killed and at 
fiPtwndicherry Muzafiir Jang pnreiaimed himself ruler of the Deccan and 

E x nawab of the Carnatic. Duplets in turn resigned to his ally, 
a Sahib, the title of Nawab. Not long after his elevation to his 
aiher’s throne, Muzaffir Jang was killed in suppressing a 
r. The French, now the masters of the kingdom, set up in tlie 
nan’s place his uncle Salabat Jang. On June 20, 1751, Salabat 
escorted by dc Bus.sy and a French contingent, entered 
gfabad in triumph and proclaimed himself Nizam-uI-Mulk and 
Pitocrat of the Deccan. 

CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE DEATH OF SHAHU AND THE FALL 
OF THE BHOSLES 

A.u. 1749 TO 1750 

?^HiLE the French were thus la}ing the foundations upon which the 
^glish were afterwards to build up their eastern empire, various 
had prevented any action by Shahu’s government. The king’s 
years were embittered by the ceaseless quarrels of his surviving 
Sakwarbai and Sagunabai. In the early years of his reign the 
^^g had kept a considerable establishment. As I have already 
Ipebtioned, he married in the emperor’s camp two wives Ambikabai 
Savitrabai and took a mistress called A’irubai. On his arrival in 
Deccan he married two more wives Sakwarbai and Sagunabai. He 
took into his zenana two dancing girls Lakshmibai and Sakhu. 
I^.'had by Sagunabai a legitimate son Sambhaji, who died in infancy, 
a daughter Gajrabai, who married into the Bande family. By his 
P^Stress Lakshmibai he had two sons Yesaji and Kusaji, to whom he 
^ave the siibha of Shirala in the Satara district. By Virubai he had a 
daughter Rajasbai, whom the king gave in marriage to one Shankarji 
Mahadik. King Shahu had always treated Virubai rather as a queen 
than a concubine and she ruled with a rod of iron over the inmates 
of the royal zenana. But Virubai died in 1740. By this time both 
Shahu’s earlier wives were dead and mutual hatred divided the tw'o 
surviving queens Sakwarbai and Sagunabai. The fault Avas un- 
doubtedly the former’s. By nature Sagunabai was mild and forgiving. 
But she revolted against the tyranny which the elder queen sought to 
impose- on her. The court took sides for and against the two 

infuriated ladies, until at last the king had to call in the Peshwa to 
arbitrate between them.' Shahii’s troubles were aggravated b}' the 
death of Shripatrao the Pmliitiilhi, bis lifelong friend. .Although the 
■king thought fit to follow Bajirao’s rather than Shripatrao’s policy, 


' See Appendix, 
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it was the latter who won and kept his warm affection. Many stories 
survive of the relations between the king and his minister, whom his 
royal master facniliarly addressed as Rao. One of them will suffice. 
Once during an eclipse King Shahu went to bathe at Mahuli, the spht 
where the waters of the Kistna and the V'enna meet. After his bath 
King Shahu wished to bestow, according to custom, a gift on some 
pious Brahman. He could see none near him, Shripatrao, who was 
at his side, said with a smile, ‘I am both pious and a Braliman, make 
me the gift.’ Shahu readily complied and bestowed on the ingenious 
Pratinidbi the sixty acres upon which now stand the village and temples 
of Vast! Mahuli. Shripatrao died on November 2.u, 1740. On his 
body his faithful wife Radhabai immolated herself. To honour her 
as well as his dead friend, Shahu paid a visit to the brave latK and 
with his own hands decked her with jewels before the terrible ordeal. 
To Shripatrao’s office Shahu appointed his younger brother jagjivan; 
but he never filled in Shahu’s heart the gap caused by the loss of his 
dearest friend. 

Almost at the same time as death robbed Shahu of his beloved 
companion, his favourite queen Sagunabai died. In July 1746 .she 
complained of internal pains and at her wish the king took her to the 
temple of Jejuri, where he spent thousands of rupees in ceremonials 
and in charity. But neither royal gifts nor prayers could move the 
purpose of the gods, and to the king’s deep grief Sagunabai on 
August 25, 1748, passed away. The death- of Sagunabai no doubt 
calmed the jealousy of Sakwarbai; but now the question of Shahu's 
succession came to distract the poor king’s few remaining days. Balaji 
had on his appointment as Peshwa pledged himself to support the claim 
of Sambhaji of Kolhapur. This policy, which would have united under 
one crow'll the two Bhosle kingdoms, would certainly have been best 
for the Maratha people. But in spite of their apparent reconciliation 
Shahu hated Sambhaji and never forgave him his alliance with the 
Ni^, or Udaji Chavan’s attempt to assassinate him. Sambhaji, too, 
bad no children. It was, therefore, better to settle in Shahu's lifetime 
the question once for all, than to pass it on still open to his successor. 
Sagunabai’s first cousin was married to Raghuji Bhosle and she had 
pressed on Shahu the adoption by herself of Mudhoji Bho.sIe, Raghuji 
Bhosle's son. So long as Sagunabai wms alive, Sakwarbai stoutJv 
opposed the suggestion; for if acted on, it would have made 
Sagunabai a more important person tlian herself. At the same time 
she actively fomented an intrigue to remove Balaji from the post of 
rst minister. M'lth a creature of her owm in office, she could adopt 
fh' pleased and in his name govern, so long as life lasted, 

the Maratha empire. Raghuji Bhosle gave her his support; so, too 
did the Dabhades and the Gaikvads. Into Shahu’s car she poured a 
cea>e!es;, torrent of calumny against the Peshwa. She magnified the 
looseners Oi his private life, which was not blameless. She talked 
ever-growing ambition. ‘With such a minister,’ 

•’ power is left to the king? The rova! troops win 

fills ihrenff'"' 1 ?^ Hindustan and the Carnatic. The plunder 

fills the coffers of the Peshwa; the. barren gloty is the sole profit of his 




RAJA SHAHU AND IIIS MINISTER BALAJI BAJIRAO 




teaW oe Shahu amj riiL P'all ot hie Bhoslei. 


E tgp* The king’s poverty and indebtedness were her favourite 
jfe. They had been caused bj her own folly and extravagance At 
same time it was tiuc that Balaji had hy his caicful contiol of the 
finances and his own domains not only paid ofl his father’s debts, 
■Kilt Ma ssed a large fortune ‘Let the king turn Balaji out of his office,’ 
the insidious queen, ‘and eonliseate his property, and the 
j^H^^asunes will be filled to overflowing ’ The piospect of getting 
debts overcame bhahu’s seiuples and he sent Govindiao 
inform Balaji that he was no longei Peshwa The Deccan 
^^^^sped that Balaji would rebel and that then thc) would be able 
lUraLeand ovei whelm him But Balaji was tar too astute to pla> into 
[[^^^ands. He resigned his office without a murmur, confident that 
^^^s indispensable Oiicetlv his resignation became known to the 
B^n^enates, their mutual friendship vanished No one was cithei 
to take on his own shoulders the vast burden of the kingdom or 
H^^ny one else do so Aftci some months of futile discoid, duung 
all state business stagnated, Balaji managed to secure an 
^^^lew with the king In the eouise of it he dilated on the dangers 
HK^xsituation and at the same time offered to pay out ol his own 
H|^t the royal debts This last offer removed all doubts from 
mind On April 11, 1717, he went to Balaji’s camp and 
jjK^ed to him the lobcs and dignities of fiist minister 

Sagunabai’s death, Sakwarbai deelaied herself ready to adopt 
Bhosle and his adoption m the end was approved by all the 
^Buebng parties Even the Peshwa saw that it was impossible to win 
B^u to the succession of Sambhaji At Oovindrao Chitnis’ uigcnt 
the king formally agreed to adopt Raghuji Bhosle’s son \t 
^Bpoint a wholly unexpected event brought the tiansicnt armistice to 
H^d. Directly Oovindrao Chitnis had Iclt the royal piescnce, a mes- 
l^^et from Queen Tarabai asked for and obtained an intcrv icvv \ltcr 
H^^rdinary ceremonial eouitcsies had been exchanged. King Shahu 
messenger why became To the king’s surpnsc the inesscngei 
W^d that he had been sent to ask the following question, ‘At hy 
■plmd you adopt an oulsidei when you have a descendant of Shivaji 
to succeed you^’ The astonished king asked the man’s meaning, 
have no son,’ he said, ‘Sambhaji has no son laiabai s son Shivaji 
pad a baby boy and he died ’ fhc messenger then deliveied to the 
king’s wondering cars the following vcibatim message, entiusted to 
him by tlie old queen ‘AA hen my son bhivaji died, h id said laiabai, 
^US widow Bhavaniba was piegnant Ihiec months after her 
pisband’s death she gave biith to a son in Panhala To save the boy 
pom the jealous hatred of Rajasbai, 1 induced Bhavanibai to entrust 
i^er boy to a tiustwoithy Rajput couple Ihe wife had just lost hei 
baby, but she still had milk in hci breast and siie deelaied herself 
Willing to nuisc the loyal child in place of hei own Ihe same night I 
gave the little prince so large a dose of opium, that lie passed into a 
^eath-hke sleep At midnight I and Bhavanibai began to scream at the 
top of our voices AVhen the guard came to ask whal the mattei was, 
we told them that the little boy was dead Aftei wards I got leave fioni 
bambhaji to bury the piinee’s body. As I went, I handed it over to 
22 
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the Rajput’s wife. I took a piece of cloth and wrapped it round a loaf 
and two dead fowls, so as to make tlie bundle look like my grandson’s 
corpse. I then buried the bundle in a hole in the ground on the slopes 
of Panhala hill. In this way I deceived the guards and made them 
think that I had buried Shivaji’s son.‘ 

‘In the meantime the Rajput and his wife took the baby to Ilavacle 
village, where with my permission they told the story to Hhagwantrao 
Ramchandra.’’ For five years he provided them with money. A 
rumour that the prince was still alive reached the cars of Rajasbai, 
who began a vigorous search for her husband’s nephew. To escape 
detection the Rajput and his wife took the child into the Konkan, 
where they stayed for two years unmolested. Then the prince’s 
foster-mother died. The Rajput thereupon took the boy to Pangaoii 
and obtained the protection of Daryabai Nimbalkar. She hid hini in 
the house of a gondhali, or professional ballad-singcj-, in the neigh- 
bouring town of Tuljapur. Two years later the Rajput died, but the 
boy stayed on at Tuljapur and is still there or somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. ’ 

The king could hardly believe his ears. He had Tarabai's ouii 


statement recorded in writing by Govindrao Chitnis and he demanded 
of her what witnesses she could call to support her incredible tale. 
Tarabai bade her nephew send for Bhagwantrao. The king sent him a 
message, commanding his instant presence at Satara. On his arrival 
the king cross-examined him closely and found that in all particulars 
he supported Tarabai. Even so the king was not satisfied. He bade 
Jagjivan the Pratinidhi take Bhagwantrao to Mahiili, where the 
Kistna and Yenna rivers join. There Jagjivan was to make 
Bhagwantrao take water from the holy Kistna in his hand and swear 
that Tarabai’s tale was true. This Bhagwantrao did. The king, at 
last convinced that Tarabai’s grandson still lived, sent for Govindrao 
Chitnis and told him that in view of Tarabai’s statement, there could 
no longer be any question of an adoption. The crown must on his own 
demise pass to the young prince. Tarabai had given him his grand- 
father s name Rajaram, but to distinguish him from her husband had 
inverted the two component parts of his name and had always called 
him Kamraja, the name by which he is known in history. Sakwarbai, 
who had hoped as the adoptive mother of a young king to enjoy a long 
spell of power, burst into a passion of rage. Denouncing Ramraja 
as an impostor, she wrote to Sambhaji of Kolhapur, begging him to 
take instant steps to save the kingdom, by adopting Mudhoji Bhoslc 
and by claming on Shahu s death the whole kingdom of Maharashtra 

correSoondenen confined to 

wircspondencc. She won over the Pmtinidhi who, in spite of 

ShiS' fornm ^ and she ordered Yamaji 

Shiv dev, formerly in the employ of Shripatrao, and now her own 

YmmirSh vT'’^’ ^he Peshwa. The plot failed through 

Yamaji Shivdcv s jealousy of Govindrao Chitnis, whose aid Sakwarbai 


k 


‘ SMdesai, Vol. Ill, (uapublished). 
the sou of Ramchandra Nilkanth 


Shivaji died in 1723. 
near Barsi in Sholapur district. 
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juas also courting. He hired an assassin called Tulaji and at the last 
moment told him to kill Govindrao Chitnis and not Balaji. But 
Govindrao, who had been warned of Yamaji Shivdev’s design, was 
armed and ran Tulaji through the bod\ with his, swoid before he 
could strike with his dagger. 

I On the night of December King Shahu died. Ever since 
list of that year he had been confined to his room and at times his 
wandered. Nevertheless on the whole he retained his faculties 
often expressed himself concerned about Ramraja’s succession, 
knew that many of the Dc-ccan nobles, especially Jagjivan the 
fatiradhi, were raising troops for the coining struggle and were 
Idling to support cither Sanibhaji or Sakwarbai as occasion offered. 
Unknown to Sakwarbai, he urged the Peshwa secretlj to assemble a 
large force near and round Satara, so as lo secure the crown for the 
||iuig prince. On the morning of December 15 he complained of 
S^ere pains and with the sure instinct of a d\ing man knew that his 
had come. He sent for Govindrao Chiinis, told him that after 
^(ich thought and care he had arrived at the best decision in regard 
^ his successor and bade him help the Peshwa. He next called to his 
^3e Balaji and bade him look after the welfare of the kingdom, 
Iteserve the Bhoslc dj nasty and continue the gifts ol land that he 
^d made even to the humblest of his followers. He then handed the 

E iva two letters, written as it would seem at different times. In 
he conferred on him and his family the post of hereditarj first 
ter. Having done so, he gave Balaji his blessing. ‘ 

¥* His earthly affairs settled, Shahu dismissed his ministers and witli 
I tnind composed, waited calmly for death. He sprinkled holj' ashes 
per his body and took his rosary between his fingers. He murmured 
l^ly the names of Rama, Shivi, Har Har several limes and met 
lis end as became the nephew of Rajaram and the grandson of 
sbivaji.® 

p- The Peshwa, who had assembled round or near Satara an army of 
Jiirty-five thousand men, had for some weeks past halted between 
several plans. He now acted with the promptitude of Frederick. At 
lawn a body of cavalry galloped into Satara town, seized Jagjhan the 
Profmidhi and Yamaji Shit dev and sent them in irons to distant forts. 
Every street swarmed w'ith the Peshwa’s iroops and a strong detach- 
ment made themselves masters of Satara fort. That evening Balaji 
:alled a meeting of the council with the exception of the Prtitinidhi 
ind produced before them the papers given him by the late king, 
rhese documents empowered him, as he justh said, to administer the 
Haratha kingdom on behalf of Ramraja and his descendants. In 
dew of these papers, Balaji declared and the council agreed that 
Ramraja was the onlj possible successor to the late king. Indeed 
Balaji had already sent a body of troops to escort tlic new monarch 
to his capital. Having settled the succession, the next question 


^ See Appendix, 

® The king died in the Rangmahal. The ruins of tb & palace are still to bq 
«en below Satara fort. 
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discussed was the treatment of Sakwarbai. All agreed that she was a 
turbulent, unmanageable woman. If she were allowed her lit)eiiv, 
she would certainly denounce Ramraja as an inpostor, and adopting 
a son to her dead husband, would with the aid of Sambhaji of Kolhapur 
embroil the Maratha nation in civil war. On the other hand, the 
imprisonment of Shahu’s queen would deeply offend Maratha senlimeiu 
aitd would give Damaji Gaikvad and other Maratha leaders an excellent 
excuse for rebellion. One way out of the difficulty presented itself. 
It had long been the custom in high-born Hindu families for widows 
to burn themselves on their husband’s bodies. Shivaji had with 
difficulty restrained his mother, Jijabai, from committing sati with 
Shahaji’s body. With Shivaji’s body Putalabai had committed herself 
to the flames. The act, too, was one of great religious sanctity. It 
was believed to confer on the husband immediate release frotn future 
rebirths. The council unanimously resolved that Sakwarbai, as a 
childless widow, should be pressed to become a sati and to burn herself 
with the dead king. To hide her intrigues, she had publicly given out 
that she meant to immolate herself; and the council, waiting on her 
brother, won him over to the view that if she now shrank from the 
ordeal she would stain the honour of her house. This course Ttiraljai 
also, who detested Sakwarbai as an obstacle to her own ambitions, 
eagerly supported.^ 


Sakwarbai had been deeply depressed at the failure of her schemes ; 
and when her brother urged her to commit sati and told her that her 
refusal would brand with cowardice the whole clan of the Shirkes, she 
had not the firrnness to refuse. On the day that her husband’s body 
was to be committed to the flames, she decked herself as became a sati 
in hci choicest robes and jewels and, attended by music, was conveyed 
on an elephant down the steep path that leads from Satara fort to 
batara city. At the spot where the path meets the road to Maliuli, tlie 
meeting place of the Ycnna and Kistna rivers, a vast multitude in 
moiuning dress awaited her. When they recognized the widowed 
queen, there went up to heaven a great cry of Hur Har Malmdev 
by way of greeting to her and of invocation to the god Shiva. To 
prevent any chance of rescue there stood, posted at various points 
along the road, grim ranks of veterans, whose valour had won battles 
in Gujarat and on the Narbada and whose torches had fired the suburbs 
and outskirts of Uic imperial city. ]3ut ncitlier the memory of recent 
defeat nor the certain prospect of a cruel and ling-cring death could 
tame the untameable pride of this daughter of the Shirkes. Her eves 
wandered, as if mcliJlerent alike to Uie past and the future, from the 
mob garbed in white to the frowning walls of the fortress she had left 
behind, and from the temples along the road to where the mighty hill 
of Jaranda lowered m front of her. According to popular belief, 
Jaranc a is a fragment that fell from Drona mountain, L the monkey 
god Ham xnan carrnd it to Lanka, and it seemed now to look down 


^ Oiil/tis liakhar. Grant Duff 
Sakwarbai's sail on the Pesluva. 
equally shared by the council. 


placing the entire responsibility o£ 
Whatever blame attaclied to him must be 



t^ata- m Sttftwr avb vm Fnw. w wn? §5^5? 


®ii|a|ipin&iRsI sm tea* art a!fii'ii3 ('a Iwvk'i’api a’Kv)’^- V'l'ir' jw/iii xs'h^i'!'^ WS 
liisiisteiBi^’’s jjmnc. 

' >-’H?!M3ni toar e 1 |ic 5 iJI»amitt'’s ■Mtai'c'ly ■A'l’qvs a^'a.^'ci|-^ll:^ii ihc' iiAn^ 
•sejMcnyte itfcc toWD fpiTsmi rihc |»3nin'tirtr. lOif il^io aw^i ri\'r',N^ 
omnted. Im iher -fho l-mk Ikusn >■; ti»i v.""-;^Ti’:ii"i'ii‘t yof'fil 

rijurraed tOTOUfsSs aJiif- -siid vlio 1'w^r;k, wk'Oo iJ'.o lk':v'l5i'.i?,i‘i ijSirko-ly 

j^bed several itacues Jh-e mysJic w-ou-d if)?:? J S’lo kovvsy’l hi i3'k' 
^'Karajans amal dorliiiRiid jk.s: sn rtrdyf i<i tyiru'iv \>id'i ;ho /V-.-iid 
ikaty of 3iiKST«in, lo iyini'iirv cv^ih I’.os ;Viid Ivf <l\V‘l^ ■sw? 

Mate Ms sins, s^ns wo’jid asi^enid his faswriO pik. As wiii-osscs lo 
jw, she caletS al'crnd or. dn-- eiiihi dirn'iioos, 'dio Sao, iho Nfooh' 
pkjSir, on Ether, on Earth sod Water, o.« hei own on \';naA 

:'’ldng' of Death, and on Day, Xi^Tu .iitd rwilijtht. thi tho ^vvi'e 
K'&^ected a cabin of ^ass and feavos, S.-ikoaihat c'lijvjvd it and the 
t of Shahu was placed heside her. Nest as if to slion (has she 

e l^ behind her ihe peliv quarrels of this life, she heeKoned to her 
itie Peshwa Balaji. She g:»ve into his hand her £‘;\vi in4i> of pearls 
i rubies; and bles^sing- him, 'bade him ntle the <sn.m(yv \\ei5 and 
its people happy,’ Last of all she took a ti^htisl eaitdic in cither 
and bade her relative.s apply their hurtiiii!’' toivltes to the ttsiitd 
On the spot where Snkwarbai met her thaih (he IVshtta Ralajt 
a stone Shivlhiga, or Sign of the god Shi\;t, hnilt. .\i one end of 
l^e, placed a scufputrod image of Safcwarhai. f'Neiy evening for 
ra^ndred and fifty years the Shr.'U»g<i has been hvinome*! hy the 
nage of priests and the offerings of the jiious ; ami any e\ entng the, 
Kor to Satara who cares to leave the town and Jonnuw to the rivet 
see the ritc.s performed in memory of King Sh.dnt and of hi't 
jfMspirited queen. Surely for Sakw.irhai death h.id no Ming, nor in 
S blazing pyre was there any vietorvA 

^-Greatness cannot be claimed for Shahn, Nevertheless we eaniiot 
n^hhold our admiration, when wc consider the tIilVeiem'o between tSic 
l^atha power as he found it and as he left it. Wlien he ascended the 
^rpne, his kingdom was a mere strip of land ronml Satara fort-, 
lien he left it, it completely oversh.idowecl the Rfoglnil empire, tf lie, 
^ad no great talents, he posso.ssed .sound oonnnon Sl'n,^(^ He had a 
kindly nature and a placable temper. He liad die wtsilom to cinplov 
■great men and the greater wisdom to give (hem his entire Mippoit. He 
was a keen huntsman and preferred the pleastires of the ehnse to the 
toils of office. But the indolence which marred Itis. reputation as 
a ruler incrciiseci the love of liis subjects for tltcir kindiv pi'inee. .Many 
'Rories are still told of his lavish geiierosily; and In- hi;, .'omt h<' Used 
often to be compared with Kama, the open-handed hero of the 
Mahabharata.^ 

Those stories which deal with his fav<mri(c dog KImndva will 
probably prove the most interesting to Engli.sh readers, Thia animal 


* Bombay Govermmnt Gazetleer for Sntnrn. 

® I have de.scribed the evening cereinoules pprfyrnictl i vet' t!'c Shi-, ii'sej, in i'nv 
book The Tale of the Tiilsi Plant. 

Vrhe courtiers used also behind the king's hiK'l. In eall liiiii lllinin .qhiinlihfj fif 
Simple. Shiva Shankar i.s another name for the got] Slilv,.i, 
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once saved the king’s life by flying at a charging tiger. As a reward 
Shahu gave it a sanad conferring on it a seat in his durbar and the rank 
of a jaghirdar, and maintained for it from his own private purse a 
palankeen and a complete set of palankeen bearers. One day he made 
a humorous and judicious use of Khandya’s palankeen. A Maratha 
noble named Indroji Kadam held a high post in the Moghul army.' He 
got leave to return to his native village of Supa in the Poona district. 
Shahu sent him word that although he was in foreign service, he 
should as a Maratha pay a formal visit at court. Indroji Kadam, on 
receiving the message, determined to impress with his rank and 
importance the king and his courtiers. He had his horse shod with 
silver shoes. He covered his person with jewels and with a splendid 
retinue went to visit Shahu. As he rode, his drummers beat their 


drums and his bandsmen played their flutes and fifes, although it was 
against oriental etiquette for a noble’s band to play within the hearing 
of the king. Shahu met the situation by putting on plain white cotton 
clothes, unrelieved by a single ornament. But he loaded his dog 
Khandya with jewels and sent it in his palanquin to escort his visitor 
into the royal presence. The Maratha chiefs entered whole-heartcdlv 
into the jest and took olf their ornaments also. Thus when Indroji 
Kadam appeared, he and Khandya were the only beings present who 
wore jewelry. Indroji Kadam was wise enough to accept the rebuke 
and to admit to the king that a man must be judged not merefv bv 
his riches but by his merits. ^ 

_ When Khandya died, the king gave it the funeral to which a 
laghirdar was entitled. He had its body cremated and its asthi, or 
jarred bones, committed to earth on the banks of the sacred Kistna. 
Over the asthi he erected a monument and on the top put a red stone 
image of his dog. In the opinion of the vulgar, this tomb became a 
holy .spot and for many years tho.se who wished to come by the desire 
ot their hearts used to make vows at Khandya’s cenotaph. Nor was it 
unable to protect itself from the usage which the nobles of Rome dealt 
TfZ monuments of the eternal city. Once a Brahman, 

so the tale runs, wished to build a house at Mahuli Vasti For this 

TveTv 'tfmn Khandya’s monument. But 

down S ilTu 'f building neared completion the walls tumbled 

d^Tne P . L to despair, prayed to heaven for 

divine guidance. .As if in answer to his prayer, Khandya appeared to 

him in a dream and told him that if he wi.shed to finish the iSsf he 
must put back the .stolen stones. The Brahman did as he was S and 
had no further mishap. The monument to Khandya still stands but 
he sculptured image on the top is so wcath'Lwo n as to be 
unrecognizable. A .small sculpture at (he side “ .r 

likens „f ,h= hound There I ™n,e“o„ beS p “A .e 

ages— awc-inspinng, fear-compelling, tig-er-tearin^ ^ j 

•"ord:; "Sr :: '.sv” ^ " ? “s-- 

compouio,,., U„d found himsclf'cloS to ^nmjllrrwhefe'jfe 


' This and the succeeding stories wHI he found in 


the Shedgavkay Bakhar, 
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ptougrbing" his land. The king took the plough from the farmer 
ploughed the field himself. Afterwards as a memorial of his ^•isit 
H'g gave the farm as a frecliold to his lio.st. Anotiicr day he passed 
^^ough Sangam ^fahuli and saw a naked anchorite performing 
'praances by the banks of the Kistna. He told the anchorite to ask 
; but all the saint would ask for was a piece c'f kamhU, or old 
tet The king was so delighted at the anchorite's moderation 
bestowed on him a neighbouring village, which happened also 
the name of Kambli. 

I^The morning of Shahii's death. Balaji had, as he informed his 
tocil, sent messengers to escort Ramraja to Satara. During 
liu’s lifetime a quantity of gold-mounted saddles and elephant 
pings had been stored at Pangaon for the occasion. The Peshwa 
6w sent there Limbaji .Anant and fndroji Kadam with a large bodv of 
sidry. On the way Daryabai Ximbalkar met them with five 
^sand horse. She asked them for a token and, on seeing Tarabai's 
led them to the house where the prince lived. Tliis imposing 
ay did homage to Shahu's heir and after the two leaders had 
sl^buted five thousand rupees among the gondhalis of Tuliapur 
had concealed the prince, they started back with Ramrtija to 
ara. On December 2(5 the cavalcade reached Waduth on the bank.s 
-the Kistna river. There Tarabai joined them and publicly 
doomed her grandson. The new king could not, however, enter 
^^ra until such day as the astrologers liad pronounced auspicious. 
Jfter duly taking counsel together, they declared the fourth of January 
^fortunate day. Until it dawned the prince remained on tlie hanks 
,the Kistna, receiving and returning visits. There, too, the 
psshwa’s cousin Sadashivrno joined the royal camp. Karly on the 
^pointed day Ramraja set out for Satara. The whole town was 
_ with maypoles and wreaths and hanging garlands of flowers. The 
itteets were red with the coloured liquid which the citizens sprinkled 
the roadways and the pavements. The balconies were filled with 
Piling married women, waiting to shower down on the young king 
handfuls of rice and so win for him the favour of ilic deities. The 
town echoed to the sound of horns and the shrill singing of the dancing 
girls. Balaji met Ramr.aja at the outskirts of the city, seated him 
on a roval elephant and mounting behind him waved a horsetail over 
his head. Shambhusing seated himself on llalaji's lelt and did like- 
wise. On the war- Ramraja dTslributcd to the temples Uial he passed 
gifts of money and coco-nuts. AVhcii he alightcfi .ni ihc palace, 
beautiful young matrons waved lamps over his he.td and then leaves 
of the sacred uim tree to scare away the demons from hindering his 
coronation. Kntcring the palace, Ramraja prostrated himself before 
the familv gods of the Bhosles and fervently thanked them for liaving 
gu.ardcd his voting life and raised him from a cabin to a throne. He 
then bathed, was invested by Balaji with the royal robes and crowned 
with the pomp of Shlvaji. 

Ramraia wa.s at this time twentv-seven years of age. But Balaji, 
making his inevpcricnce an excuse and relying on King Slialui’s 
deed, informed the young king that he would liimsclf conduct the 
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administration with Tarabai’s help. Ramraja offered no objection. 
He was allowed full freedom of .movement in the town of Satara and 
received a yearly revenue of sixty-five Iakh.s for his maintenance and 
establishment. But if the young' king was given little share in the 
administration of his kingdom, he was not stinted in the matter of 
wives. No less than three brides were bestowed on him. The eldest 
was Tukabai of the Mohites of Nevas, the second Jankibai of the 
■ Mohites of Ving, the third Sagunabai daughter of Barhanji iMohitc. 

The Peshwa had taken every precaution that human foresight 
could conceive. But his situation was so full of dangers that only 
consummate skill could surmount them. Tarabai’s intrigues were a 
constant menace to Balaji’s safety. Old age had not chilled her 
ambition ; and she soon realized that the Peshwa meant merely to use 
her name and to retain in his own hands the full powers of the state. 
Again, what attitude would Raghuji Bhosle take? Would he 
denounce Ramraja as an impostor? Would he declare himself 
independent? Would he join the Nizam in an attack on the 
Maratha kingdom? The third question which confronted the harassed 
minister was how to deal with the Pritinidhi. Strictly speaking, 
Jagjivan’s rank was as high as his own. Jagjivan’s brother Shripatrao 
had been the nearest friend of the late king. His father Parashuram 
Trimbak had been a hero of the war of independence. To condemn 
Jagjivan to perpetual imprisonment would cause deep offence to the 
Maratha nobles and would unite them all against him. Faced by a 
Deccan Party of such formidable strength, the Peshwa would be 
helpless. Lastly, how long would Ramraja suffer his minister tn 
manage his kingdom, with wives and flatterers at his ear urging him 
continually to free himself? 


While Balaji pondered over these riddles, Raghuji Bhosle arrived 
in Satara. But years had softened his turbulent spirit and he soon 
let Balaji know that he would not, if confirmed in his eastern posses- 
sions, disturb the peace of the realm. Balaji willingly granted his 
demands and issued a sanad giving him full powers in Bengal, Berar 
and Gondwana. He added to these provinces an unexpected gift. 
He took from the imprisoned Pmtinidlii the jaghire in Berar, which the 
Nizam had bestowed on Shripatrao and conferred it on Raghuji Bhosle. 
For form s sake the great noble still questioned Ramraja’s origin and 
demanded that Tarabai in his presence should eat with her grandson. 
She did so; and satisfied with this evidence, Raghuji declared his 
entire adherence tej the new government. 

The Peshwa had hardly weathered this storm, when to his dismay 
a still fiercer one burst. In the fort of Sinhgad lay the ashes of 
r them stood the noble temple reared by the devotion 

of Ramchandra Bavdekar. To that temple, so Tarabai suddenly 
announced, his sorrowing widow would repair to spend her remaining 
days in ivorshippmg at the shrine of her beloved lord. The coronation 
and marriage ceremonies occupied January and February. In March 
Tarabai set forth on her pilgrimage to Sinhgad. That 'great strong- 

Sh nr"*' "V H Chimnaji the son of Naro 

Shankar and grandson of Shankar Narayan Gandekar. With courtesy 
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ppa reverence he received the queen at Sinligad ; hut slic soon threw 
l^’ her mask of widowed devotion and successfully incited the Pnnf 
vSachiv to denounce the Peshwa'and to lead his troops to free from his 
iitiitelage the young king of the ^^arathas. The Peshwa's acute mind 
Jiad from the first seen through Tarabai’s designs and he politely 

| ;r to attend in Poona the weddings of hl.s son \’ishvasrao 
s cousin Sadashivrao. Tarabai had no intention of leaving 
but she accepted nevertheless the invitation and at the last 
deaded ill-health. In spite of her ab.scnce the Peshwa celc- 
i marriages with great splendour. Sadashivrao Iiad already 
ried to an earlier wife Umabai. She had died on March 22. 

;■ to Indian custom, he took very shortly after her death a 
ife. On April 26 he married Parvalibai the daughter of 
laik Kolhatkar of Pen. On Maj' 2 Vishvasrao married 
aij.the daughter of Sadashiv Hari Dikshit Patwardhan. 
ie young women lived to witness tlieir husband’s deaths in 
disaster of Panipat. 

edding festivities over, Balaji resolved to .slanip out, before 
le to spread, the sedition of the Punt Sncliiv. He demanded 
It presence at Poona of the queen and her accomplice and 
hem in menacing tones of the consequences of refusal. 
It the unexpected discover}- of their plans, the two confecler- 
itantly complied. In order to detach Tarab.ai from her 
spirator, the Peshwa bestowed on her regal honours. When 
ted Shivapur, she was met b_v the Pe.sluva’s brother 

hrao and a little later by Balaji himself. On meeting her, 
pa presented her with a naaar, or tribute, of five tliousand 
He then escorted her with royal state to the nmnsion of 
aik in Poona, which he had specially prepared for her 

The Pant Sacliiv was treated with all the formrditics due 
ik, until his arrival in Poona. There on June 2.">, It.'jO he 
ion Chitkopant were arrested and imprisoned. On leaving 
celebrate his son’s marriage, Balaji had entrusted Ramraja 
e of Raghuji Bhosle. With the utmost deference the Peshwa 
:e to the king, begging him to come to Poona to dispose 
, se against the Pant Sachh'. .As early as iNfarch 17.n0 the 

g^jung king had begun to .show his jealousy of the minister’s 

^wer. AVriting to a friend on March 20 Balaji iiad compi, -lined 
the king squabbled with him over trifles and that he did not 
know how long ihe situation would last.' Nevertheless Ramraja 
®as not in.sensiblc to the flatter}- contained in the a[)pe,-il to the royal 
Primal. : , , ^ ' 

g: The Peshwa had already decided what punishment llie king should 
^po.se on the Pant Sachru. The latter had, it .scem.s, with .Shalui’s 


s' ^ ‘ It is new seven months,’ wrote Balaji, ‘ that I have been here. In both 
^j tces disputes arise between me and the swaitti (the k'n(j) about simple 
palters. The swatiii is weak, I do Bot know how long we shall be able to work 
(together. So far by great good fortune I have kept the royal favour.' .Surdesni 

vvupabli.d'icd). 
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acquiescence, but without any formal sanad, occupied the forts of 
Tung’ and Tihona and the country roiipd ihein. The Peshwa’s troops, 
issuing from Poona in two columns, seized simultaneously Tung, 
Tikona and Sinhgad. The first two forts were occupied without 
resistance. Sinhgad had to be stormed by the Peshwa’s lieutenant 
Jivaji Ganesh Kbasgiwala. Having made himself master of these 
three fortresses, the minister advised the king to remove Sinhgad from 
the Pant Sachiv’s control and entrust it to Balaji ; and in its place to 
issue to the disgraced noble formal sanads for Tung and Tikona. 
The Pant Sachiv bowed to- the royal order and obtained his release. 
Tarabai, her scheme brought to nought, went nursing her anger to 
Satara fort, resolved at no matter what cost to avenge the defeat 
which she had just suffered. 

Having thus baffled the old queen, the Peshwa turned his attention 
to the Pratinidhi. At Ramraja’s coronation Jagjivan the Pratinidhi 
was still in prison, and to punish him for his adhesion to Sakwarbai 
he was degraded from his office and his brother Bhavanrao raised 
to it instead. When Raghuji Bhosle escorted Ramraja to Poona, 
he interceded for the unlucky noble and obtained from the Peshwa a 
reluctant consent to his release. Balaji, however, was determined not 
to restore Jagjivan to the post of Pratinidhi and was also resolved to 
render for the future the occupant of that office harmless. He ordered 
Jagjivan to surrender all his possessions. Jagjivan sullenly acquiesced 
and sent Yamaji Shivdev to arrange for the rendition of Sangola' and 
Mangalvedhc, the chief strongholds of the Pratinidhi’ s power. Yamaji 
Shivdev, however, had no intention of handing over to the Pc.shwa 
his former master’s lands. He decided to oppose Balaji by force of 
arms and in the end to yield to Ramraja in person. In this way he 
hoped to foment such ill-feeling as existed between- the king and the 
minister. The plan was well conceived. Fearing some fresh plot of 
Tarabai, Balaji did not dare leave Poona. He was, therefore, forced 
to send the king to reduce the rebel. But with him he sent his own 
cousin Sadashivrao. The latter was in the flower of his age. His 
person was strikingly handsome and he had won a high reputation for 
courage in the Carnatic. At a later date his military mistakes caused 
the greatest calamity that ever befell the Maratha people. He now 
•served the Pcsluva with skill and fidelity. He drove Yamaji 55hivdcv 
into Sangola fort fmd attacked it with such ardour that on Dasani day, 
September 20, 17.)0, Yamaji ShivdcA'’ was forced to ask for terms. 
Sadashivrao would grant none. All he would promise was that on 
Yamaji Shivdev’s unconditional surrender, he would obtain the release 
of Jagjivan the Pnitihidhi, who had again been arrested on Yamaji 
Shivdcv’s revolt. The rebel had no alternative but to .submit. 
Sadashivrao sent for Bhavanrao and got the king to confirm publicly 
Rhavanrao’s previous appointment as Pratinidhi. He then advised 
the king to strip the family of Sangola and Mangalvedhc and confer 
them on Rano,i Mohilc, a Maratha officer in whom Balaji h.ad 
confidence (October ITHO). ^ 


^ Sangola is In the Sholapur district, 
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-'JyThe new kinjr was thus firmU e'.tal>lishei1 on hiv throne. He h\d 
'feught the Pant Sachh and the PratinUh! not likil\ to he h'st 

Oft other ifaratha offieers; and he now foiinoll\ appointed after ttie 
njanner of his predecessor*! ht*: council of *.tate. 

(1) The first minister was Ralaji, to whom wa*. .leeo'dtd iTto 

title of Pant Pradhan. 

(2) The Pratinidhi was Bhavanrao. 

•(3) The eommandcrdn-chief'.hip was taken fiom Vm-hw mtiao 
Dabhade, whom drunkenness and eice had made uicanaWc 
of performing his duties, and qivon to his son Trlmhaktao. 
fl) The Nvavadhish was Khanderao Kashi. 
fS'i The Panditrao was Dhondbhat Upadh\c. 

(6) The Mantri was Ghanashtam Karat an. 

ff) The Pant Sacliiv was rhininaji Karat an. 

fSi The Amatva was Bhaofwantrao son ot Ramchandsa Kilkmth 


i (9) The Summit was Vithalrao \nandi.\o. 

esides these Tulaii An^re was appointed SaiUhci, oi admiial of the 
and Govindrao Chitnis and Ramrao Jit ail weie the kinsj's piit.ue 
taries. Everything indeed pointed to a long and ptosoetous reiun 
Balaii satw with apprehension the probable ret it a! of the kinglv 
r. Suddenly and without warning these fair hopes tanishe*! 
y. 

arabai’s design had from the first been to icslore the coiulilions 
1 prevailed W'hen .she ruled in the name of her idiot son Shitaji. 
ts with this object that she had demanded the sati of Sakttarhu, 
at no son adopted bv the younger queen miphl stand between her 
her unslaked ambitions." She h.td hoped that graliliule and 
lerience would always keep Ramraia under her nuthonit and ih.it 
gh him she would ciush the first minister and heeome in fact, if 
a name, the autocrat of the kino'dom. She saw* W’itli I>ittir anger 
ailurc of her plot against the Peshwa and with uiiei disgust the 
prestige of the young king. There was only one w.iv in wliieh 
^he could attain to the power for which she thirsted. If she eould 
"seize Ramraia’s person, rally in his name the Maratha nobles, the 
Pratinidhi and the Pant Sachiv against the Peshwn, she might still 
become once again the mistress of Maharashli.i. She laid hei |jlans 
with unscrupulous skill. Under the pretence of an intended tisil to (he 
shrine of Shambhu Mahadev, not f.ir from Salara, she olil lineit .idmit- 
tance to the fort. .\s early as September 1 T) and 20 she had sent 
letters to Sheikh Miia, who was still commandant, oideiing him to 
collect an abundance of supplies and munitions. On hei .itii\.d, she 
Won to her cause, bv means of her own eommancling piesi-nee nn«l 
large gifts of money, the karkhanii and the otluT ehiif oUleets of the 
fort. On November 17 the unsuspecting Raminja c.ime to Sdarn 
town, flushed with his successes at Manpalvedlie and .S.mgol.i. With 
him were Govindrao Bapuji Chitnis and Trimh.ak S.idashiv Put .ind.nre 
with a large force of cavalry. On November 2.‘1 Tarahai asked her 
grandson to visit her in the foil. When he had cnlond the p-d-ace and 
exchanged the usual formal courtesies, she took him on one side and 
pressed him with vehemence to summon the Pratinidhi and with !iis 
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help and that of the Deccan Party lo dismiss from his office Balaji, 
and with him all his friends and satellites. Ramraja, who realized 
how insecure his throne really was and how dangerous such an 
adventure would be, demurred. The old queen grew very angry and 
let her grandson go without further conversation. Fortunately for the 
king, he had with him a strong guard. Their leader Bapuji Khanderao 
so grouped them round the royal palankeen that Tarabai showed her 
displeasure only bj’ her angry looks. The next day was the feast da\ 
of Champasashthi. 

It is the custom for Deshasth Brahmans and Maralhas to obserre 
the Champasashthi festival every year in honour of the god Khandoba’s 
victory over the demon Malla, already described by me in an earlier 
chapter.^ The festival begins on the bright half of the Hindu month 
of Margshirsha. The images of Khandoba and Malla arc cleaned ami 
worshipped, while priests repeat mantras, or holy sayings. For six 
days a fast is observed. On the seventh day the worshippers bteal: 
their fast by. a feast known as the Chainpasashthiche panic. An 
invitation to this feast is regarded as an invitation from the god 
Khandoba himself and is even harder to refuse than an invitation lo a 
Christmas dinner in an English family. Early in the morning Tarabai 
sent her servants with a message to the king, begging him to spend 
the holiday with his grandmother. The message was cotuhed in 
most affertionate terms. Nevertheless Bapuji Khanderao, remember- 
ing the furious looks of the old queen and the fierce glances of her 
officers on the previous day, implored his master not lo go. Ramraja 
at first excused himself. Tarabai’s servants, well drilled by their 
mistress, expressed wounded surprise at the king’s refusal and his 
iniplicd distrust. Were the king’s suspicions, thev asked with 
feigned mortification, a fitting reward for the care which Tarabai had 
lavished on him in his childhood? Would she have saved his life as 
an infant, if she meant to kill him a.s a man? ^Vould she have raised 
him to the throne, if she intended to depose him a few months later? 
They painted with consummate skill a pathetic picture of the old queen 
surrounded by enemies of state and deserted on that auspicious day 
by the children of her own house. The king, bewildered by their subtle 
argument, was at a loss what to do. He put off his decision. Then 
£|i\ing his guaids the slip, he resolved to show his confidence in 
Tarabai by going unattended to S.itara fort. .'\n hour or so after the 
king had riddu, alone up the bridle-path that leads lo the northern 
qalc. Bajjiiji fshander.io hr ard of his master’s act. Calling his men, 
he galloped at full speed after him. He found the gates closed ; and 
the smti-ics warned him through the loopholes to return or thev W'ould 
fire on liim and his men. The brave soldier with his handful of 
guardsmen could not hope to storm the great fortress. He returned 
sadly llie way he had come. 

In the meantime Tarabai had given the king a fond welcome, had 
fcaslecl Inm and clTcctually removed from his heart all traces of 
susprcion. When it was lime for him to go, she bade him an 


^ Chapter xxv. 
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r lionate good-bye. Ramraja mounted his horse, smiling to think 
idle had been his subordinate’s fears and rode towards the gale, 
found it shut and swarming with the queen’s soldiers. He 
prdered them to let him thiough. They insolently replied that the 
babarani had commanded them not to let him leave the fort. The 

I s historian of the French Revolution has asserted that if at 
nes Louis XVI had, as his ancestor Henri IV would ha\ e clone, 
his sword and dehed the frontier guards to touch the son ot 
Louis, he would ha\e passed safely through to his friends 
the border. Had Ramiaja drawn his sword and commanded at 
peril the soldiers of Tarabai to open the gates and let him 
fh, probably not one among them would have dared lay a finger 
; grandson of Rajaram and the lineal descendant of the great 
But just as the heart of the Bearnais did not beat within die 
of Louis, so the spirit of his great-grancllather had no place in 
)Som of Ramraja. A childhood spent in squalid surroundings, 
:h passed in the idleness of a vagrant’s hut, had not trained the 
for the present danger. Instead of forcing his W'ay through 
ai’s guards, he turned his horse and rode back to the palace to 
i explanation of Tarabai. But instead of that malignant beklamc, 
ind the house full of soldiers. He was disarmed, arrested and 
a into a dungeon. From his prison he never again enie.'gcd 
So long as she lived, Tarabai kept her grandson a captne. 
her death the Peshwa’s power was so lirmly seated, that none 
It of changing what had become a practice consecrated by time, 
xty-eight years Ramraja and his descendants remained prisoners 
ara fort. As time went on, the rigours of their captivity were 
ed. A throne was built on tlic northern bastion and on it the 
)f Shivaji used to sit. In their ears their servants would whisper 
heir empire extended iar beyond the distant line of hills to the 
> of the Jamna and the walls of Attock. But in reality their 
ion ceased at the paiapet on which rested their indolent 
Their deliverance wms in the end efl’ected by the coming 
foreign power. It opened the prison gates that Tarabai had 
closed and created a little principality for the faineant kings of 
Maharashtra. 

The Peshwa has been greatly blamed for having deposed the heir 
of Shivaji. VA'^iih what fai-sightcd prudence he profiled by the turn of 
events will be told m the lollowing pages. But the blame surely 
rests on the Bhosles tliemsehes. It was the quarrels ol Taiabai and 
Shahu that led to the rise ol Balaji Vishvanath. It was the sedition 
of Sambhaji that created the ascendancy of Bajirao. It was the 
bickerings of Sagunabai and Sakwarbai, the monstrous ambition and 
inveterate malice of Tarabai that led to the sovereignty of Balaji 
and the tall of the house ol Shivaji. To use the well-known phrase of 
Napoleon, the fust minister did not take the crown Irom another’s 
brow. He picked it out of the gutter, where it had fallen. But 
whosoever’s the fault, the consequences were certain. With the 
imprisonment ol Raimaja tlic cptc of the Bhosles ended. The 
Chitpavdn epic had begun. 
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THE WOMEN’S WAR AND THE TRIUMPH OF 
BALAJI PESHWA 

A.D. 1750 TO 1751 

In the late monsoon ol 1730 the Peshwa with a large force entered 
the territories of the Nizam. Ostensibly he was acting as the ally of 
Nasir Jang. His real aim was to reduce the Nizam’s territories to 
Maratha rule. In September 1750 Raghuji Bhosle received from the 
Peshwa a robe of honour and sent his son Janoji with the vanguard 
of the Maratha army to Nasir Jang’s assistance. The combined force 
defeated MuzalBr Jang and took liiin prisoner. Then the tide turned. 
On December 5, 1750, Nasir Jang was killed in battle cigainst the 
French, whose rapid rise the Peshwa had observed with growing 
resentment. Through a Krikakolam Brahman named Ramdas, in 
high office at the Nizam’s court, he entered into negotiations with 
Sayad Lashkar Khan, the governor of Aurangabad. The Peshwa was 
willing to support either a brother or son of Nasir Jang, as Sayad 
Lashkar Khan might wish. The Sayad chose Ghazi-iid-din, the eldest 
son of Nizam-ul-Mulk who, in view of his own prospects at the 
imperial court, had not actively opposed the succession of Nasir Jang. 
He now, in return for Maratha support, offered to cede to them the 
subhas of .Aurangabad and Burhanpur. On receiving Lashkar Khan's 
reply, the Peshwa prepared to march. On January 29, 1751, he left 
Poona, and on February 12 he was before Aurangabad, which he 
invested. Sayad Lashkar Khan paid him seventeen lakhs of rupees, 
ostensibly to raise the siege, but really to assist his enterprise. The 
Alaratha army then spread over the country' and effectively occupied 
the two districts, Aurangabad and Burhanpur, offered by Ghazi-ud-din. 
Salabat Jang, who was still with de Bussy in the Carnatic, marched 
northwards to oppose the Peshwa. On hearing of his advance, the 
Marathas concentrated on the Kistna and thence moved on 
Hyderabad. But w'hile Balaji was still at PangaJ, seven marches 
from Hyderabad, he received the most alarming news from Satara. 
He had recently attached but little importance to the conduct of 
larabai. He was not unwilling that Ramraja should remain for some 
little time in custody in Satara fort, if only to make him appreciate 
more highly his release. But he now learnt that Tarabai, in league 
with Damaji Gaikvad, was threatening the whole fabric of the power 
bequeathed to him by Shahu. He resolved to desert the cause of 
Ghazi-ud-din and to return to Poona. With his usual address he hid 
his anxiety from his comrades in the field; but he directed Janoji 
Nimbalkar to make the best terms he could with the enemy. Salabat 
Jang, who was ignorant of Balaji’s fears, offered to secure the 
Pu.slma's depaiTtire seventeen lakhs, two in cash and the rest in bills 
on bankers in Hyderabad, Aurangabad and Burhanpur. To his 
suipilbc and joy, Balaji accepted bis offer and evacuated his 
dominions. 
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ewats tBait tedi. wwiirftd. ia ijlifc Vvsjawa'.v w; ii>.‘W; 

sesejErbicifi tte: war ^nown jji. Fn-uvij iij^uay as Ux-' Frorx-lv. 
ptet 'W'ds. woitm a-ml t:l5« njlx'! armies v/ere or^'ani^ed aJ3d e<.!uip)_jcd( 
^ waBEteiii althou}jl!ij iiu, mast, be eijiKscded thai, ilic ebatracU-r-^ oJ; tbC' 
■j^anst&a. Iiidit's (ffifcered wi'deJy tVuJa those oJ; i,I,ijie tie C'i?ev reuse vf- 
,^de LoDguCTiH'is.. L'mabai, the widow o.i: t\ba-oderat> Ditbhade 
of llicir preteiKled j.'ecynciIiatjon with the Pe.sin>a,j. aevvi"' 
Sapraffl' air bis son Bataji for the defeat of Dabbai or- thtf- 
Sneir eMxss-ii. sutT, the gai'ant Triatbaktao. She bad oi3eol[)f 
Ifeifi- terms on which Bhahtt had aatUoned her farnih aixli 
IfcSmlimraiajas^^^ withheld the half sburv of the royal revenues due- to- 
^Stojal treastiiry. So ioug: as Shahu .'.ivetl. he wimUl permit no. 

: Biieas.aires ; but on the kind’s death, Balaji, faced with an, empty 
a foreign war, deteruiLiicsl to rvtlnee to (.>bediei,\ee th.e 
, oE Dahhadfe. L’mahai made pablie eomplaiats again^^ d’te 
ira’s dernands and attected ineurabtc griet at the k>.ss of h.er 
le Maratha king. Tarabai saw in I'aiahiu a teadv ally, 
a meeting wdh her and i« the rainy season of tfott the 
romen met. Uraabai agreed to put the foavs o-t’ Clujarat at the 
of Tatabai, provided her final appeals £i> Ba'.aji ‘.o release the 
ades from their covenant failed. Ou Ocuiier t. Ifod, the 
rktha ladies met again at the loinple of Shavnhhu Mahadev. dhe 
of the Flint Hiichiv and tfie Fratinidht htul been Ixvlsen, and 
sipossible tliat at this interview the plot against Kianraja's persyiv 
''hatched. On October dO, IToO. I'mahai iustrnetaii her agent, 
Mahadev Nirgnde, to ask the Peshwu n» reconsider his etaim- 
gi haughtily replied that, so far from las-snisUlering the covettanl 
^6 Dabhades, he meant at once to cnloroe it. In the agetu's 
ence, he formally invested his /ainniats'dttr.s with poweis to coiHevt 
the revenues of Gujarat and btide them leave imnusliately tr>r that 
wince. Directly they had left the audience chaiubei , \ adt) ,\lahatK‘V 
withdrew, rudely refusing the ftirmttl |>rf>t'nt of eJothyi usually 
ted and accepted on such occa.sions. Ihniihiii. miw tilings to vvbel, 
she could attain her ends by other means, demnmtetl and ohtaitvjd 
fpersonal interview. On November the gteal .Maratha lady ntet 
lie Chitpavan minister at Aiandi. -After the. preliminary eivihiie-s, 
ptJmabai pleaded her son’s rights and repudiated the terms inrpy^ed 
'.on them after Dabhai. ii.xtoricd by force, .so .slit- coitlrnded, tlm.V 
were not binding. The I’eshwa wtis more polite to her titan to 
Yado Mahadev, but the gist of Jii.s an.swer was the same. Nothing- 
would alter his resolve to divert into the royal coItVr.s hall the incopni 
Gujarat. Umabai bade the Beshwa a tlignilied farewell. 1 wi' tlay;? 
I^ater Tarabai at Satara seized the {X-rson of Bitmrajft. 

'S On the assassination of I'ilaji Gaikvad, his son Damaji, who eatly 
■ showed great promise, was eonrirmetl in his lather's nitiens, A^t 
-Yashwantrao Dabhade yielded more ami more to the use nl drink tdlf} 
opium, Damaji’s power grew. To him was now given the command of 
an army equipped by L'mabai to ell'ecl a jtmetion tviili 1 arabaj ^pd 
to break the power of the Tesliwa. On Iter side Tuiahai vvas hOt 
inactive. She increased the garrison of .Stilura by live iltonsand »188} i 
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placed a strong- contingent on the summit of Yeoteshwar hill, and 
garrisoned other strong places in the neighbourhood of the fort. She 
implored help from the Pmiinidlii and the Paul Sachiy^ and sent 
emissaries to Ramdas, the IJrahman in Salabat Jang’s service, 
offering him the office of Pesluva if he vould advance with the Nizam's 
armv to her help. Unfortunately for her plot, the Pratiiiidlii and the 
Pant Sachiv thought that they had suffered enough in her cause, 
while the Peshwa’s treaty with the Nizam stopped the advance of 
troops from the Moghul Deccan. Damaji Gaikvad advanced with 
great speed at the head of an army of fifteen thousand Maraiha and 
Gujarati troops. His first intention seems to have been to march on 

Poona. On March 7, he encamped with his army at the village of 

Asbota. wild panic seized the inhabitants of the capital. At early 
dawn on March 8, Radhabai and Kashibai, the Peshwa’s grandmother 
and mother, fled from Poona to Sinhgad. On the same day the 
Gujarat army halted at Kendur, a large market town twenty miles 

south-west of Sirur. It was once given by Bajirao to his beloved 

Mastani. Here Yashwantrao Dabhade joined the force and stimulated 
it by his presence, although he left the command with Damaji 
Gaikvad. On the 10th, the army halted at Nimbgaon, six miles 
south-east of Khed. On the 11th it encamped at Pargaon, some 
thirty miles cast of Poona. Here the Gujarat general received a letter 
signed by Mahadji Purandare, who denounced him as a traitor. 
Thereupon Damaji Gaikvad changed his course and marched straight 
on Satara. On March 13, Mahadji Purandare’s brother Trimbakrao' 
led a strong force out of Poona to intercept him. Purandare came up 
willj Damaji Gaikvad on the Salpa pass. He had by this time been 
joined by contingents under Balwantrao Mehcndalc and Bapuji 
Retliarckar, and his troops numbered twenty thousand. He attacked 
Damaji Gaikvad in irresolute fashion and was repulsed.^ He retired 
on Nimb, a small town some eight miles north of Satara. Thither 
Damaji Gaikvad followed and defeated him. From the scene of the 
victory, the Gujarat army marched in triumph to Satara. Damaji 
Gaikvad was received in state by 7'arabai and several of the 
neighbouring forts declared for her. The rebel’s triumph, however, 
■was short-lived. Irimbakrao re-formed his army and on ^March Ij 
led it once more to the attack. The Gaikvad’s troops met Purandarc’s 
on the banlvs of the Venna. This lime the larger numbers of the royal 
army prevailed. The Gaikvad was forced to retreat with the loss" of 
most of his transport and camp equipage. He retreated towards the 
Kistiia valley,- At its mouth stands Wai. This picturesque township 


^ Usually called N.ana .Sabib Purandare ia the Maratha chroaicles. 

® Grant Duff. In this chapter I have followed in the main the Riyasai ; but 
as regards the scenes of the fighting, Grant Duff is, I think, to be preferred. 

■’ There is some doubt as to the line of the Gaikvad's retreat. I have followed 
the Chitnis Bakhar, which says that ho retreated to the Jor Khora, i.e., the 
Kistna valley. Grant Duff has done the same and so has Sir James Campbell in 
his Imperial Gazetteer. Mr. Sardesai says in his Riyasat that Damaji retreated 
up the Mahadara valley, which lies to the south of Satara. The Indore copy of 
the .ffnWrtrmentions the Medha Khora, i.e., the Yeuna valley, as the 

scene of his flight and surrender. 
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Is, built on both sides of tlic Kistna river, which swells during tlie 
rainy season into a mighty stream. Even in the hot weather the 
Kistna never wholl)' dries up, and year in and jear out the score of 
temples that stand on its banks are mirrored in its ele,\r and brimming 
jngpls. The polished Brahmans have a tradition that their tovn is 
Other than the ancient X'iratnagar, the eit\- famous in the 
Pfe jjitt&ftarafa as the hiding-place of Vudhishtliira, his four brothers 
his wife Draupadi. The ancient palace of King Vir.iia, so tlieN will 
^Pf^ithe curious visitor, stood on the top of Panting ad. a gie.it fortress 
'mo^ to Wai. On its eastern slopes a small temple marks the spot 
Inhere the evil prince, Kicnaka, lured to his doom by the lovely ami 
^yjttuous Draupadi, went to meet her at a spot chosen by lictself. 
TJe found awaiting him, not the princess whom he expected, but her 
^frible husband, Bhima. It was also from \ iraln.igar that 
^mdhishthira and his brothers set forth to the stricken held ot 
pj^irukshetra, whereon India’s chivalry all but perished for e\er. As 
l&e traveller advances westward up the valley, it narrows; the river 
^ows smaller and the hills on either side become wilder and tliu 
forests on them thicker. At last the gorge ends in a blind .illey, 
Rocked by a ridge a thousand feet high, which divklcs the Konkan 
from the Deccan plateau. The ridge is covered with dense jungle, 
pEven now the haunt of sambur and panther, wild dog and.w’olf; 
l^d in its depths are to be found the true sources ol the Kistna 

E‘-®y a series of skilful actions the unhappy CSaikvad w'as driven 
TO^er and further up-stream, until at last he could retreat no more, 
nlhe narrow gorge furnished him widi no supplies. Bejond it the 
^^rsubha, or governor of the Konkan, Ramaji Mahadev Biwalkar, 
peid the country in the Peshwa’s interest. Damaji still communicated 
Across the Mahableshwar plateau with Tarabai’s garrison at 
‘'Sfeoteshwar. At last even this narrow door was closed. The Peshwa 
^4y^i^t:ed with lightning speed from the Moghul frontier. In thirteen 
pays he covered four hundred miles. The news of I’urandaic's 
victory reached him at Nazamkonda. In April 2i, he was at Satara. 
'He at once stormed Yeoteshwar, and killed or took the garrison. He 
tlien drove in Tarabai’s outposts, rccaptui-ed the lost foias and joined 
Pufandare in the Kistna valley. Damaji Gaikvad ga^e way to 
despair. His Maratha soldiers deserted and fled as best they could 
over the wild hills ; the Gujarat troops, ignorant of the locality, lost 
all heart. He sent to the Peshwa a messenger begging for terais ot 
'peace. Balaji affected to welcome the messenger and sent as his envoys 
Trimbakrao, Purandare and Ramchandra Shenvi. ‘ They invited 
Damaji to return with them to the Peshwa’s camp, and he did so. The 
Peshwa bade Damaji pitch his tents close to his own, that they might 
amicably discuss the terms of peace. When Damaji had obeyed, the 
I’esliwa demanded the definite cession of half Gujarat and an 
indemnity of twenty-five lakhs. Damaji refused, pleatling that he wits 
a mere subordinate, and referred Bal.'iji to Umabai. .\s nothing would 
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See chapter xxaia, 
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move Datnaji from this position, the Peshwa changed his tactics. On 
April 30 he attacked, in spite of the armistice, the Gaikvad’s camp, 
shortly before the dinner hour. The Gujarat troops, completely 
surprised, offered no resistance. 

Damaji was captured in his bath. With him were taken his 
brother Khanderao, his eldest son Sayaji, his minister Ramchandra 
Baswant, Yashwantrao and Umabai Dabhade. Damaji’s three 
youngest sons, Govindrao, Manaji and Fatehsing, fortunately for 
them, were staying with Tarabai in Satara. The prisoners were sent 
ahead to Poona, while the Peshwa invested Satara fort and vainly 
pressed the old queen to release Ramraja. That unfortunate prince’s 
condition had grown worse with the failure of Tarabai’s plans. Unable 
to induce him publicly to remove Balaji from his office, she confined 
him in a damp, cold dungeon. After the defeat of the Gaikvad, she 
vented her full spite on the wretched prince. She fed him with the 
coarsest grain, insulted him daily and openly spoke of him as an 
impostor — a mere gondhali whom she had in a foolish moment 
presented to Shahu as her grandson. Ramraja’s spirit, never of the 
highest, drooped under this treatment. His health and mind suffered 
and he soon became (what Tarabai wanted him to become) unfit to 
sit on the throne of his forefathers. 

Satara was well provisioned and of great strength. A siege would 
have lasted for months and could hardly have ended before the 
monsoon, which in Satara bursts in the first week of June. Balaji 
tlierefore turned his face northwards and marched to Poona. During 
the rainy season of 1751, he tried to induce Damaji Gaikvad to cede 
on behalf of Yashwantrao Dabhade half the lands of Gujarat. This 
Damaji, as often as asked, refused to do, and counter-intrigued with 
Dabhade and Tarabai to compass the Peshwa’s destruction. At last 
Balaji lost patience. On July 19, 1751 he placed Damaji and his 
dlwan, Ramchandra Baswant, in strict confinement. On November 
14 he sent them to Lohgad and Khanderao Gaikvad to Sinhgad. 
Some weeks later Ramchandra Baswant escaped in disguise and made 
his way to Gujarat. His presence there revived the hopes of the 
Gaikvad family. He and his cousin Balaji Yamaji met the Gaikvad’s 
relatives, agent.s and servants at the great fort of Songad. In the 
cold weatlier Balaji sent his brother Raghunaihrao, a brave and 
skilful captain, to reduce Gujarat to obedience. Raghunathrao 
recovered the revenues of Surat, but he could not penetrate north of 
the Tapii; whilc thc governor of Basscin, Shankarji Keshav Phadkc 
was, on laying siege to Parncr, attacked, routed and driven from the 
province. These mishap.s made the Peshwa still more anxious to come 
to terms. On the other hand confinement was proving on Damaji. 
He had been put in irons .since Ramcliandra Baswant’s escape. His 
sons, at fust safe with Tarabai, were afterwards barely saved from her 
venoinous temper by Govindrao Chitnis; while Balaji' was succcssfullv 
twnpung Khanderao Gaikvad from his allegiance to Damaji. In these 
circum.stanccs both parties soughi a means of reconciliation. They 
found a mediator m Ramchandra Sheuvi. In Mardi, 1752 Damaji, 
yielding to his instance, abandoned the cause of the Dabhades, his 
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SK&ters. He consented to cede a half of Gujarat and of all his future 
Conquests, to pay a yearly tribute of Rs. 5,25,000 and as arrears 
|b. 15,00,000, to maintain for the Peshwa’s service ten thousand 
horses and to send to the Dabhadc family a yearly sum sulficient to 
^lain them in dignified comfort. On his side the Peshwa promised 
jS’ut the capture of Ahmadabad and the expulsion of the Mog-huls 
iS>;Gujarat. He also conferred on Damaji Gaikvad the title of 
^'Khas Khel, to which the maharajas of Baroda still attach great 

December 10, 1752, an army commanded by Raghunathrao set 
Kfor Gujarat. With him went Vithal Shivdev, the founder of the 
ipiurkar family, while Malharrao Holkar, Jayappa Sindia, a son 
p^anoji, and Powar led contingents in the field. Forming a junction 
.'Damaji Gaikvad, the combined forces, at least fifty thousand 
invested Ahmadabad. .The Moghul commander, Jawan Mard 
Babi, was absent at Palanpur. He skilfully passed through the 
^ktha lines and threw himself into Ahmadabad. His defence of the 
was loyal and resolute. At one time the Marathas mined the 
^'*fications, but without result. At another they smuggled into tlie 
seven hundred soldiers. These were discovered and slaughtered, 
rfet, in March 1753, Jawan Mard Khan Babi surrendered 
Idadabad. In exchange he and his brothers were confirmed in their 
“ sssions in Kathiawar, Balasinor and Radlumpiir. Shripatrao 
PSji was appointed by the Peshwa governor of .Ahmadabad ; but one 
g'rbf the city was entrusted to the keeping of the Gaik\-ad. In 
|:1756, Momin Khan, nawab of Cambay, with a body of Moghul 
occupied .Ahmadabad in the absence of Shripatrao Bajmji at 
pPoona court. But Sadashiv the son of Ramcbandra Sbenvi, sent 
he Peshwa, was in October 17.57, with Damaji (.iaikvad's help, 
|e-to dislodge hian. Thereafter the town remained in the undisturbed 
eping of the Marallias.‘ 

"pilius agreeably to the Peshwa’s good fortune ended the Womeia's 
UmabaP and the Dabhades were reduced to impotence and 
bverty. Even Tarabai was not unaffected. She felt that she could 
^pt indefinitely defy the Peshwa. She had quelled a rising of the 
garrison by seizing and beheading their leader, .\nandrao Jadhav. 
Such were her superhuman strength of will and vigour, that his fellow- 
conspirators, thinking her an evil spirit and therefore invincible, let 
•themselves be executed without resistance. Having thus csiablished 
a. reign of terror in Satara, she consented to meet the Peshwa in 
iP-oona. She did so with the greater confidence in that Raghuji 
phosle’s son Jaiioji, who was in the neighbourhood of Poona with 
a powerful army, assured Tarabai of his support. Trusting in this 
assurance, the old queen went in high state to Poona. She was 


* Elliott, p. SO. ... 

• Umabai died on November 28, 1753. On her death Biilajt took 

-■Yashwantrao into the Carnatic. The fatigues of the niarcti pi'oved too severe. 
He died near Mirai on May 18, 1754, leaving a son, Trimbakrno Utibhade 
(Riyasat). . . 
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received hy Balaji with the utmost deference and, after a show of 
reluctance, she made her submission and agreed to dismiss Baburao 
Jadhav, whom she had left in command behind her, and whom Balaji 
disliked. In return, Balaji left in her care her unfortunate grandson. 
He did, indeed, ask for Ramraja’s release, but on this point the old 
beldame was obdurate; and in the end the Peshwa decided, perhaps 
wisely, to sacrifice the king for the peace of the kingdom. Tarabai 
did not trust Halaji's bare word and demanded that he should confiriii 
it by an oath in the temple of jejuri. That temple was not liicn the 
stalely building, approached by a lofty staircitse and adorned willi 
shrines and parapets, that it now is. But it was nevertheless one of 
the liolicst spots in the Deccan. It is sacred to the god Khandoba, 
of whom the following tale is related. Some Brahmans living near 
Jejuri were at one time tormented by a demon called Malla or Mallasur. 
In answer to their prayers, the god Shiva took shape as the warrior 
Khandoba and slew Malla. On tlic latter’s death both Khandoba anti 
Malla were absorbed into the godhead. It was at this temple that 
Shivaji had met his father Shahaji. Aurangzib’s men-at-arms had 
tried to plunder it, but had been ignominiously driven out by a swarm 
of hornets that miraculously issued forth from a hole in the temple 
wall. The bigoted emperor, convinced against his reason of the power 
of a Hindu idol, had bestowed on it a diamond worth a lakh and a 
quarter. In. this temple, hallowed by the reverence of millions, 
Tarabai and Balaji met. On September 14, 1752, they swore that 
they would abide by their mutual promises, and Tarabai further 
declared on oath that Ramraja was not her grandson, but a gondluili 
and a common impostor. This statement Balaji affected to believe, 
since it justified him in taking no further steps to obtain Ramraja’s 
freedom. After the intendew the high contracting parties returned 
to their respective strongholds. Tarabai had indeed secured tlie 
perpetual custody of the king', but the real victory lav with the Peshwji. 
By a happy combination of courage and resource, skill and patience, 
he had defeated or disarmed all his enemies. The Chitpavan statesman 
was henceforth the sole ruler of the Maratha empire. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE WAR AGAINST THE NIZAM 
A.D. 1751 TO 1752 

While Balaji was thus meeting with undaunted front the intrigues 
of E’mabai and Tarabai and tlic army of Damaji Gaikvad, he was at 
the same lime tlireatencd by a domestic quarrel and a foreign war. 
Tile Peshwa satv that the feeling of the Maratha leaders opposed his 
reduction of Saiara by force of arms. At the same time he realized 
more clearly than anyone the iinpo.ssibility of ruling in harmony \vith 
the malignant I arabai ; but his view's were not shared liv his cousin 
Sadashivrao. The latter wished for himself the post of Peshwa’s 
diwan and the ascendancy enjoyed in public affairs by his father, 
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atiaji Appa. On the other hand, Balaji was unwilling" to confer 
ffer on one who had so far shown no proof of sig-nal capacity. He 
lad appointed Mahadji Purandare a.s hi.s diwan and desired to keep 
nipi. His wife, Gopikabai, too, feared that the interests of her sons 
»ht suffer if Sadashivrao obtained an undue influence over her 
ad. Thwarted in his ambition, Sadashivrao pressed on Balaji 
her public reconciliation with Tarabal, but Balaji rejected his 
The anger of the young" Chitpavan was fanned by the malice 
kmchandra Malhar Shenvi. Ramchandra had been Itnlharni of 
ftVali in Savantvadi but, unable to meet his ruler’s demands, had 
-to Satara. Under Bajirao he had distinguished himself both in 
^5;and in business and had been appointed diwan by that Peshwa to 
noji Sindia. While the latter remained poor, Ramchandra Malhar 
iri amassed a large fortune. On Ranoji’s death, Ramchandra 
bed to be confirmed in his post; but Jayappa Sindia had long been 
^ pus of his power and saw with no favourable eye the splendour 
^;.Jiis- mode of life. At Poona Ramchandra lived in a seven-storied 
p^sion built by himself, and his fame had spread throughout India, 
ause of his donations to temples and public charities, and especially 
ause of the masonry works built by him on the banks of sacred 
yers. The money that increased the glory of the minister had been, 
Jayappa rightly guessed, pilfered from his ma.ster’s revenues, 
'^harrao Holkar, the ruler of the neighbouring state, feared 
nchandra and also desired, although on different grounds, his 
^oval. After his dismissal by Sindia, Ramchandra was appointed 
yan to Sadashivrao. To his new master Ramchandra whispered 
jit Sadashivrao’.s capacity was as great as his father’s and, .sneering 
^jpis cousinly love and obedience, urged him to demand his rightful 
|ce in the administration. On Balaji’s refusal to dismiss Purandare, 
nchandra Malhar tempted Sadashivrao to secure at the court of . 
^Ihapur a position equal to Balaji’s at the court of Satara. Thus, 

' ed the insinuating diwan, would Tarabai’s plots be set at nought, 
pmbhaji would take the place of Ramraja and once more a Bhoslc 
^ould rule as king. Mahadji Purandare, too, favoured the scheme, 
by Sadashivrao’s departure for Kolhapur he himself would remain 
^"'secure in his oflice. Behind his cousin’s back, Sadashivrao entered 
into a correspondence with Sambhaji. The king readily agreed to 
make Sadashivrao his Peshwa and offered him by way of salary a 
jaghire of five thousand rupees a n'car and the three forts of Pargad, 
Bhimgad and Wallabliagad.‘ Jijabai, Sambhaji’s queen, bitterly 
■jealous of Tarabai, already counted on her rival’s downfall; but the 
tclear vision of the Peshwa penetrated the schemes of the conspirators, 
-He so sternly upbraided Mahadji Purandare, that the latter in anger 
resigned hi.s post, which the Pc.shwa at once bestowed on Sadashivrao. 
He attached Ramchandra Shenvi to his interest by appointing him his 
karbhari. but at the same time contrived to e.vtort from him thirty-six 
lakhs of rupees. .About Mahadji Purandarc’s future concliiot tfic 


* Hiyaiiti. Grant Duff gives the forts as Pargurh, Kallanitlhee rn"! Chiiijd- 
gtirhee. 
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Pcshwa felt grave doubts. But, although deeply hurt at the Peshwa’s 
reprimand and the loss of his post, Purandare never wavered in his 
loyalty. As we have seen, he denounced as a traitor Damaji Gaikvad 
and sent his brother Trimbakrao in command of the force that so 
signally defeated him. On the Dasara festival following the collapse 
of Damaji’s rebellion, the Peshwa was publicly reconciled to the 
Purandares and bestowed on them grants of land not inadequate to 
their great services. Ramchandra Malhar never again played a 
prominent part in public affairs. In 1752, he accompanied Balaji on 
a pilgrimage to Nasik on the Godavari river. The occasion was the 
sinhast, the period when at the end of every twelve years the planet 
Jupiter enters the sign of the zodiac Leo. Thousands of pilgrims 
flock to the sacred river; for then, so it is believed, the Ganges pays 
her fairer but slighter sister a visit and 'joins her waters to those of 
the Godavari. Subsequently Ramchandra was entrusted with a small 
command, but achieved nothing- noteworthy. At last the Peshwa, sure 
of Sadashivrao, dismissed from his service the unlucky Shenvi. In 
July 1754, Ramchandra went on pilgrimage to Pandharpur, but at the 
end of September he fell ill. On October 1, he was struck down by 
paralysis. Unconscious for three days, he died on October 4, 17.54. 
He was burnt at Onkareshwar, the great burning-ghat reserved at 
Poona for the Brahman caste, and on his pyre his wife Dwarkabai 
burnt herself as a sati. 

As I have related, the Peshwa had undertaken, in return for the 
cession of the districts of Aurangabad and Burhanpur, the elevation 
of Ghazi-ud-din to the throne of Asaf Jah.‘ The invasion of the 
Deccan by Damaji Gaikvad had forced the Peshwa to retreat. Once 
Damaji had surrendered, the Peshwa resolved to renew his interrupted 
campaign. He had received, it is true, from Salabat Jang a cash 
payment of two lakhs; but the bills on the bankers for fifteen lakhs 
had not been honoured and Ramdas had put Balaji off with false 
excuses and, to make matters worse, had recently plundered a 
Maratha convoy. Tlie Peshwa ordered Holkar and Sindia to join 
Ghazi-ud-din and to effect a junction with himself near Aurangabad, 
now occupied by Salabat Jang and his French allies. The news of this 
fresh campaign filled the Nizam and his advisers with consternation 
and dismay. But it was in the hour of danger that the courage of 
de Bussy rose lo its greatest height. ‘Care nothing,’ he said to his 
trembling master, ‘eare nothing for the invading army; vou will best 


Asaf Jah, the title of the Nizam, means one v/ho is an Asaf in dignity. 
According to an old Mnsnlman iegend, Asaf, the son of Barachia, was the vizier 
of King Solomon and was renowned for his prudence and wisdom. Two instances 
are given in the Koran of his superhuman intelligence. On one occasion he 
contrived to bring underground to Jerusalem the throne of Balkis, the queen of 
Sheba, by pronouncing the ineffable hundredth name of God, which he alone 
knew. On another occasion he discovered the wickedness of Jerada the 
daughter of the king of Sidon. When Solomon had slain her father, he married 
Jerada, But in spite of her wedlock to a true believer, she and her maids secretly 
set up and worshipped the image of the dead king. Her wickedness was 
established by Asaf and adequately punished by King Solomon, 
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the Deccan by marching on Poona.* With cool audacity the 
^fench general unfolded his plan, and such was his influence that he 
IbVetcame the fears of Salabat Jang. Leaving Aurangabad to its fate, 
Moghul prince moved on to Golconda and, after some days spent 

I n preparation, he marched through Pabal, Khedal and .Ahmad- 
to Bedar on the road to Poona. .As he marched, he contrived 
id messages to Tarabai at Satara and received from the 
trous old queen favourable and encouraging replies. Near 
, de Bussy learnt of the approach of a Maraliia army. Balaji, 
d at the boldness of the Nizam's plan, had been sufficiently 
3 by it to detach forty thousand picked horsemen from the main 
tnd lead them in pursuit. The Aloghul forces consisted of large 
ar levies, quite unfit to meet Balaji’.s cavalry. But with them 
ve hundred French infantry and five thousand highly disciplined 
led by French officers. On the news of the enemy’s vicinity 
jsulmans formed up to await the Maratha attack. De Bussy 
some heights on one of the flanks and put his field-pieces on 
.so as to command the ground across which the Peshwa must 
In- support of the guns he drew up his disciplined infantry, 
attacked the Moghuls in the usual Maratha fashion, testing the 
line before charging home. But these proved bad tactics in 
: the rapid shooting of the F-rench cannon and the continuous 
their drilled riflemen. The Maratha army, after suffering some 
isappeared. De Bussy led the Moghuls on Poona, destroying 
villages through which they passed. The Peshwa retaliated by 
' his agents to spread among the Moghuls rumours of intended 
treachery. De Bus.sy’s answer was a brilliant coup de main. 
vember 22, the Marathas were engaged at Kukadi in devotions 
3 by an eclipse of the moon. Balaji, like most members of 
nily, was strict in liis religious beliefs and encouraged his 
> to pray to the Most High, to secure an early release of the 
Tom the clutches of the demon Ketu. While so engaged, they 
uqjrised by de Bussy 's trained troops. The Maratha army 
t suffer heavily, but they abandoned their camp, from which 
undering Moghuls secured a considerable booty. Among 
^eir trophies were the golden utensils used by the Peshwa for 
^imself and for his gods. On November 27, 177)1, the French 
’general took and sacked Ranjangaon and utterly destroyed Talegaon 
Damdhere. 

i,.,' De Bussy ’s plan of campaign had succeeded. So far from invading 
Nizam’s dominions, Balaji was perplexed how to save Poona. He 
reinforced his army by summoning to it the Sindia contingent, led by 
Dattaji and Madhavrko Sindia, two sons of Ranoji Sindia; and on 
November 27, 17.11, he attacked the Moghul army on the banks of the 
Ghodnadi river with the utmost determination. The Maratha attack 


was led by Mahadji Purandare, Dattaji and Madhavrao Sindia and 
Kanherrao Trimbak Ekbote, a native of Purandar. A peculiar interest 
attaches to the last-named of the four leaders;. On this day his 
gallantry was so splendid that, on the demand of the army, the Peshwa 
conferred on him the title of Phakde, or the brave. This title, or 
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rather nickname, was only conferred three times by the Marathas and 
then only by the unanimous judgment of the troops. It entitled the 
recipient to wear a silver bang^le on his horse’s foreleg. The other 
two gallant men who were similarly honoured, were Manaji Sindia 
and Captain James Stewart, still known to Maratha writers as Ishlur 
Phakde. We shall hear of them later. Kanherrao Phakde, as he was 
always known after the battle of Ghodnadi, lived for five years to 
enjoy his high reputation. In May lYBC he was killed before Savanur, 
bv the side of Sadashivrao, the Peshwa’s cousin. 

So vigorous was the Maratha charge that Salabat Jang’s levies 
were completely overwhelmed. The day was saved by de Biissy. 
Changing his front, he brought his guns to bear on the flank of Ihe 
charging cavalry with such effect that he enabled the Moghuls to rally ; 
and, although the Maratha losses were far less than those of their 
enemies, they eventually withdrew from the field, taking with them 
Salabat Jang’s howdah, four elephants and seven hundred horses. 
The next day de Bussy pressed on to Koregaon on the river Bhima, 
a little town only si.vteen miles from Poona. Balaji now decided to 
follow his foe’s example and save his capital by carrying the war into 
his enemy’s country. He directed Sadashivrao to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Nizam’s Hindu diwan, Ramdas, to whom Duplcix had 
given the title of Raja Raghunathdas. The plenipotentiaries met, but 
the negotiations, no doubt at Balaji’s orders, were deliberately drawn 
out. Before any settlement was arrived at, the Nizam was dismayed to 
hear that the fort of Trimbak had been escaladed by a Maratha officer. 
While the Nizam vainly protested against the outrage and demanded 
the return of his property, news reached him that Raghuji Bhoslc was 
overrunning, on his eastern frontier, the whole country between the 
Penganga and the Godavari. At the same time the Peshwa’s agents 
fomented the discontent of the Moghul soldiery, by charging de Bussy 
with embezzling their pay, which they had not received for several 
months. Salabat Jang’s confidence in his French general was shaken 
and he ordered a retreat to Ahmadnagar. Having reached that town 
in safety, the Nizam’s courage returned. He replenished his 
ammunition and collected siege guns for the recapture of Trimbak. 
He set out northwards, but he was so harassed on his march that he 
abandoned his enterprise and once again sought de Bussy’s counsel. 
That sagacious soldier saw that it was useless to continue the 
march on Trimbak. It was useless also to march on Poona, 
for the Moghuls had turned their backs on it and were now sixty miles 
away. He advi.scd his master to ask for an armistice and thus secure 
his retreat to his own dominions. The Nizam took his advice. On 
January 7, Balaji at Shingwa granted an armistice in return for a 
proml.scd cession of land. Salabat Jang sent some cakes, and his 
diwan, Raja Raghunathdas, sent some tidsi leaves as a proof of their 
good faith ; and the lately victorious army retreated across its own 
frontier. Salabat Jang was still in grave peril. His army was 
mutinous for want of pay, and during the homeward march Raja 
Raghunathdas was assassinated by some Afghan soldiers, with whose 
commander he had quarrelled. On de Bussy’s advice the Nizam 
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^e^laced the dead diwan by Sayad Lashkar Khan, the former gfovernor 
Aurang'abad; but it was still impossible to enter that city. Ghazi- 
.^d-din, supported by Holkar and the main ATaratha armv, had 
occupied it with 1,50,000 men. To his cause had rallied the Moj^hul 
j ^ ntry of Aurangabad and Burhanpur; and even Salabat Jang felt 
^a^s about his right to supersede his elder brother. Indeed, he 
^i hld in all probability have yielded to the persuasion of Sayad 
^^kar Khan, who was a secret adherent of Ghazi-ud-din, and 
^:fendered his throne in exchange for a landed estate. The Maralhas 
^uld have acquired Aurangabad and Burhanpur under their agrec- 
l^'eiit, and Ghazi-ud-din would have become the new autocrat of the 
P^can. ■ But this arrangement, which would have been fatal to 
French influence, was suddenh' rendered impossible by the death of 
viceroy-designate. At Aurangabad, in the ancient palace of the, 
^llhedars, lived one of the widow.s of the great Nizam-iil-Mullc. She 
^Iid borne her husband one son, Nizam AH; and it was the darling 
l^ish of her heart to see her son succeed to his father’s oflice. Two 
Obstacles stood in his way. One, Salabat Jang, was safe with de 
^ssy and the army. The other, Ghazi-ud-din, was close at hand, 
^h- October 16, 1732 she invited her stepson to dinner and insisted 
bft his partaking of one dish which she said with truth she had 
afeoared herself. The unfortunate claimant, suspecting nothing, ate 

E , freely; the same night he died of poison. Salabat Jang Imcl now 
ider brother to dispute his claim. But the Marathn leaders insisted 
lis carrying out Ghazi-ud-din’s engagements. In thi.s they wore 
orted by the Moghuls of Burhanpur, who, after the help given 
hem to Ghazi-ud-din, were afraid to remain Salabat Jang's 
Kts. The viceroy left the decision to de Bussy. The French 
ral preferred a solid peace to a doubtful war and advised the 
inder of a considerable tract of land, provided Raghiiji Bhosle 
fest withdrew from the eastern provinces. Balaji ordered Raghuji 
^ISosIe to do so. He complied. Thus, in spite of do Bussy ’s genius 
jfhd of French valour, the Peshwa acquired in this war the s.acrcd 
town and fort of Triinbak and the whole country w'cst of Berar from 
the Tapti to the Godavari.' 

CHAPTER XL 

THE RISE OF THE ENGLISH AND THE 
FALL OF ANGRE 

A.D. mi TO 1757 

Among my readers there must be 'many who, reading of the inability 
of the English to take Angre’s fortresses and of their w.'ivcring and 
uncertain concluct during the siege of Bassein, h.ivc wondered liow 
they came by their Indian empire. The answer to that question is* to 

^ Thi.s treaty is known in history as the treaty of Bhalki, tt was concluded on 
November 25, 1752, 
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be found in their struggles with French in southern India. In chapter 
XXXVI I described how the gallant dc Bussy, in face of tremendous 
odds, stormed the fortress of Jinji. From that disaster Mahomed 
Ali escaped ; afterwards he took shelter in Trichinopoiy. In his 
despair he appealed to the English and they, correctly judging that 
the further growth of French power would mean their own expulsion, 
resolved to answer his appeal. Their first efforts were not successful. 
A relieving force under Captain Oingens was defeated at Volkonda and 
in several subsequent engagements. In the meantime Chanda Sahih 
and his French allies closely besieged Trichinopoiy, which, so far ns 
man could foresee, was a doomed city. 

It was at this point that there appeared in the ranks of the English 
a genius of the first order. On September 20, 1725, in the small 
Shropshire town of Market Drayton was born a sickly child, to whom 
his parents gave the name of Robert Clive. His father was a 
struggling solicitor, to whom the practice of the law had brought but 
little profit. Unwilling to condemn his son to a profession in which he 
had himself earned so little wealth, his attention was drawn to the 
East by the large fortunes brought home about that time by men 
engaged in Indian trade. He obtained for his son a writership in the 
service of the East India Company and on March 10, 1743 the 
Winchester, a 000-ton ship owned by the Company left the Thames, 
carrying on board the founder of the English empire in India. It was 
not until June 1744, more than a year later, that Clive, a boy of 
seventeen, landed in Madras to begin his career. His salary was five 
pounds a year and his work consisted chiefly of trading on a small 
scale with Indian merchants and of attending long, compulsory 
services in church. A year or two of such a life would probably have 
killed Clive; but on September 24, 1744 its monotony was broken by 
the news that France and England were again at war.' The fall of 
Madras and the siege of Pondicherry have already been related. It 
was at that siege that Clive, who had volunteered for active sendee, 
had his first real experience of war. He was present at the capture 
eff Devicottah, stormed by the English on behalf of Shahaji, the raja 
of Tanjorc, who had been driven from his throne by his half-brother 
Pratapsing. He subsequently took part in the disastrous fight at 
Volkonda .and barely escaped capture. But wherever he had served, 
his courage and resource had won him the higli esteem of his 
commanding oiliccrs. .So great was now his reputation that he could 
without prc.sumption submit to the (iovernor-in-Couiicil a plan to 
restore the fallen fortunc.s of hi.s country. 

Clive’s plan was at once simple and daring. It was to relieve 
Trichinopoiy by a march into the enemy’s country. Chanda Sahib in 
his anxiety to refluc<-. liis rival’s last .stronghold had denuded his own 
capital, Arcot. Let the English lake Arcot, said Clive, and Chanda 
Sahib would, to recover it, raise tin; siege of Trirhinopolv. The 
Madras Couticii, dominatcsl by his genius, approved his plan. On 

* War was actually declared Ju March 1744, but the news took si* months to 
reach India. 
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September 6, 1751, Clive left Madras. On the 11th, he entered Arcot 
^der cover, of a thunderstorm and the reduced g-arri.sozi, terrified 
fstlike fay the storm and the suddenness of the attack, fled without 
’Opposing him. The fall of Arcot had no effect on the serene mind of 

I eix and he ordered the siege of Trichinopolv to be pressed with 
ter vigour than before. But he could not soothe the fears of his 
Chanda Sahib detached his son Raju Sahib with ten thousand 
to win back the capital of the Carnatic. The details of the siege 
rcot live for ever in the glowing pages of Macaulay and need not 
jpeated here. It began on October 4, and on November 2.‘), the 
besiegers retreated to \’clIore. The valour of the defenders, 

I by a body of Maratha horse under Murarirao Ohorpade, a great 
ew of Santaji Ohorpade, had triumphantly held against all 
ilts the great city. Clive now set himself to imitate the French 
ods of training Indian soldiers. Fired by his spirit and subjected 
rict discipline, the English sepoys soon became the equal of the 
ch. Reinforcements came from England, success followed 
:ss, until at last, on June 1.3, 17.52, not Trichinopolv, but the 
ging army of Chanda Sahib, surrendered to the English. Chanda 
1 ) was beheaded and Mahomed .^li was proclaimed by his English 
Piibs nawab of the Carnatic. The cost of this disastrous expedition 
^mated the sympathies of the French East India Company from 
j^^Iebc. They wanted not glory, but dividends, and, impatient at his 
to provide them, they resolved to recall him. They sent in his 
l^ce a Monsieur Godeheu ; and on October 14, 1754, the greatest 
^mchman of his time left India for ever. Anxiou.s to secure 
Pi^ce at any price, Godeheu directed his officers to act strictly on 
rae defensive. The result was as might have been anticipated, 
^le morale of the French armies declined, while that of the 
lE'tlgHsh armies rose. On December 13, Monsieur Godeheu obtained 
^om the Madras Government a contemptuous peace, by which he 
^^ficed the French claims in the Carnatic and recognized 
^Ehomed .Ali as nawab. De Bussy’s name was omitted from the 
itfeaty and he still remained supreme at the court of the Nizam, 
Salabat Jang. 

The success of the English arms against the French, for a short 
time deemed invincible, had deeply impressed the discerning mind of 
Balaji Bajirao. He resolved to use the English to remove French 
influence from the dominions of the Nizam, which he secretly hoped 
to annex to his own. He cultivated fricndlv relations with 


Bourchier, the Governor of Bombay, and invited bim to join the 
Marathas in an attack on Janjira. This invitation Bourchier 
declined, pleading the long alliance between the English and the Sidis, 
In return he invited the Peshwa to join him in the destruction of the 
Angres. This proposal a man so far-sighted as the Peshwa would 
certainly not have accepted, had events not favoured the English. 
The quarrel between .Sambhaji .Angre and Manaji .Angre had cau.scd 
the war between King Shahu and the Portuguese, and had ended in 
the Maratha conquest of Salscttc and Basscin. Sambhaji retained 
the fortTLss of Suvarnadurg and Vijayadurg, or Gheria. Kolaba 
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remained with Manaji. Sambhaji had always kept near him 
his half-brother Tulaji, and on Sambhaji’s death, not long: after the 
fall of Bassein, Tulaji succeeded to Sambhaji’s share of the great 
Kanhoji Angre’s inheritance. Tulaji kept alive his brother’s family 
feuds and added to them other feuds of his own making. He 
quarrelled with Sadashivrao and carried off the ladies of Manaji’s 
household. So outrageous was his conduct that Brahmendraswami felt 
constrained to write him a letter of reproach, in which he implored him 
to be reconciled with Manaji and to join with him in the destruction 
of the Sidis.* The shamele.ss Tulaji, unmoved by this saintly epistle, 
continued to plunder the ships of all nations and even to levy 
contributions from the Peshwa’s own territories. He alTectcd to he 
the ally of Ramraja and of Tarabai, and defied the usurper, as he 
styled Balaji, to reduce him to obedience. Nor was it a light task to do 
so. Tulaji’s infantry numbered thirty thousand. His numerous 
artillery was served by European gunners and his sixty war-ships 
were the terror of the Indian Ocean. To Ramaji Mahadev Biwalkar 
the turbulence of Tulaji Angre was particularly obnoxious. As 
Sarsuhhedor of the Konkan, Ramaji Mahadev had jurisdiction over 
Salsette, Bassein, Thana and Kolaba. At Kalyan, his headquarters, 
he built a stately mansion, still the home of his descendants. At Thana 
the temple of Koupineshwar still perpetuates his name, and in his house 
in that city British judges to-day dispense law and justice. It was 
Ramaji Mahadev’s duty to collect the Angre tribute but, so far from 
paying it, Angre cut off the noses of the unfortunate men sent to collect 
it. He followed up this insolence by storming the fort of Ratnagiri, 
held by .Amatya Bawadekar in the Peshwa’s interest. To punish the 
sea-rover was impossible, so long as he held the great forts of 
Suvarnadurg and Vijayadurg ; so, with a skill sharpened by hatred. 
Ramaji Mahadev strove to unite in a league against Tulaji, his brolhei 
Manaji Angre, the English and the Peshwa. The alliance of the 
English and of Manaji was easily obtained. But the Peshwa was 
for long reluctant to call in foreign aid against a Maratha subject. 
At last Tulaji’s excesses and Ramaji’s insistence won Balaji over. 
On March 1.0, 1/5.0, a treaty was .signed bv the Engli.sh and the 
Maralhas. The English were to command the allied fleets. Their 
reward was to be the forts of Bankot and Himmatgad together with 
five villages and also half the .ships captured by the allies. The 
icmaining iort.s, with their trca.siircs .and armament, were to become 
the property of the Peshwa. On March 22, 17.05, the English fleet 
weighed anchor. Their squadron consisted of the Protector, the 
Jionihdy, the Sivallou', the Triiiniph and the Viper. They were under 
the command of an able and skilful sailor, Commodore James. At 
(.haul, thirty miles from Bombay, the English squadron met the 
Maratha fleet. It numbered sixty-seven galleys and barges, locally 
known ns gallivats and grabs. On board were ten thousand Maratha 
trOop.s. On April 2 the allied fleet reached Suvarn.'idurg. Eighty 
miles south of Bombay, Suvarnadurg stood on a low irregular island 

See Appendix, '! 
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fSbout a quarter of a mile from the shore. The forlilicatiojis were 
■"built out of the solid rock and the channel was protected by three forts 
named Goa, Fatchdurgf and Connoidurg. On April 2 and 3, 
Commodore James bombarded Angre’s fortresses without result. 

1 April 4 the outer strongholds struck their colour.s. Only 
irnadurg remained. But lor months past Ramaji iMahade\ had 
corrupting its garrison. Thus, when a landing parly from the 
> disembarked to carry it by storm, they met with little or no 
tance. 

)n the fall of the outer forts, Tulaji had (led to Vijayadurg, 
•e he remained in safely until the following year. The approach 
:he monsoon made Cominodorc James anxious to return to 
bay, which he did on May 17. Ramaji Mahadev, reinforced 
a strong body of troops under Shamsher Bahadur, the son 
lajirao and Mastani, took all Tulaji’s lands in the ncighbour- 
1 of the conquered fortress. Another detachment under Khandoji 
kar drove Tulaji’s soldiers from the villages near Vijayadurg. 

attack on Vijavadurg itself was postponed until the next 
season. 

^ in the meantime the English Government had decided to drive 
Bussy from the Deccan. Their plan was to invade, together with 
^ allied Maratha force, the Nkam's dominions, and force him to 
jpamiiss de Bussy. It was too far to do this from the Carnatic. The 
Rafting-point, therefore, of the English expedition was to be Bombay. 
^ March 1754, Admiral Watson sailed for the East Indies with six 
Riips of the line. They had on board the 39th regiment of 700 men, 
B|td some 2i0 gunners and recruits for the Company’s regiments. On 
plpril 23, 1755 Clive, who had been to England to recruit his health, 
^yied for Bombay on the biretliaiii, one of a squadron of ships that 
carried several hundred more English soldiers. The second squadron 
Ee&ched Bombay in October 1755, and found Admiral Watson’s ships 
l^eady in the harbour. Chve was the senior military officer and look 
‘^poihmand of the troops. He learnt to his dismay that the Jlombay 
Government, alarmed at the cost of the expedition to the Nizam’s 
dominions, had made the recent truce with Godcheu an excuse for 
abandoning it. They decided instead to use the expeditionary force 
for the reduction of Vijayadurg. Thai foi tress stands about a hundred 
miles lower down the coast than Suvarnadurg. On February 7, 1756, 
the fleet sailed from Bombay. Khandoji Mankar’s lorcc had been 
camped round Vijayadurg since the previous November and was 


engaged with Tulaji Angre in negotiations for its surrender. On 
seeing the great strength of the English armada, Tulaji fled in terror 
from the doomed stronghold and took shelter in Khandoji Mankar’s 
lines. Neither Khandoji Mankar nor Ramaji Mahadev wished any 
longer to storm Vijayadurg, since Tulaji was in their power and 
could be forced to surrender it at any moment. But the English 
commanders resented the sciiaratc negotiations of the Marathas, and 
on April 12, 1756, their attack begfan. By 6.3C p.m. Angre’s entire 
fleet had been destioycd and the English colours flew over Vijayadura 
Tulaji spent the rest of his life in captivity, first in Chandan Wan^nH 
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fort near Satara and afterwards at Sholapur. The Peshwa annexed 
his lands. 

After this brilliant feat of arms Watson and his squadron sailed for 
Madras, which they reached on May 14, 1756. On June 22, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Madras. Ozi July 14, 1756, the news 
reached him that the nawab of Bengfal, Suraj-ud-Daulah, had declared 
war on the English. It will be remembered that in 1750 Ali Vardi 
Khan ceded to the Marathas the province of Orissa by way of 
settlement for the cliauth of Bengal. He lived for six years after 
making this cession, dying in 1756 at the ripe age of eighty. To his 
dying day he remained on friendly terms with the English, whose 
settlement, founded by Job Charnock at Satanathi Hath, or the cotton- 
thread market, had grown into the rich emporium of Calcutta. On 
Ali Vardi Khan’s death his grandson Suraj-ud-Daulah succeeded him. 
lie had seen with apprehension the position reached by the English 
in the Carnatic and by the French at Aurangabad, and the fall of 
Vijayadurg added to his fears. The erection of fortifications round 
Calcutta and the refusal of the English merchants to surrender a 
certain Kishindas, his aunt’s lover and a conspirator against his 
throne, furnished Suraj-ud-Daulah with an excuse; and on May 28, 
1756 he marched with thirty thousand men against Calcutta.* 

In August the news of the declaration of war was confirmed by 
worse news still. On June 26, 1756, Calcutta had fallen after a three 
days’ siege and the survivors of the garrison had, all save a handful, 
perished in the Black Hole. War was imminent between France and 
England. In Chandernagore was a large French garrison and at 
Aurangabad was de Bussy, the one man in India whose talents as a 
general equalled those of Clive. A junction between the French forces 
and the nawab 's army meant tlie permanent extinction of the English 
sctUemcnls in Bengal. The Peshwa seems to have been deeply 
shocked at the misfortunes of his allies. He begged Drake, the 
Governor of Calcutta, not to make peace with the nawab, and offered 
him the assistance of 120,000 horse. The offer was declined; but 
Balaji redoubled his intrigues at Aurangabad, with the result that 
dc Bussy, as wc shall see hereafter, so far from being able to send 
help to Bengal, was forced to struggle for his very existence. On 
their side the English acted with promptitude and vigour. On 
December V, \^'atson and Clive with an Englfsh army sailed up the 
Hughli. (Jn January 2, they retook Calcutta. With consummate skill, 
Clive lulled the nawab with hopes of an alliance, while he prepared 
for an attack on Chandernagore. On March 23, after a gallant 
defence, Chandernagore fell, and Clive matched against the nawab. 
On June 2-3, 1757, was fought the memorable battle of Plassey. In a 
single day Clive overthrew the great structure reared by Ali Vardi 
Khan ; and the whole vast province of Bengal, towards which the 
Marathas had often cast longing eyes, became the spoil of the English 
merchants. In barely ten years the English had risen from petty 
traders to be the only real rivals of the Maratha people. 


* Forrest, Life of, Clive, p. 429. 
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BALAJI TRIUMPHS OVER DE BUSSY 
A.B. 1733 TO 1757 

■now necessary to .revert to allairs in the Nizam’s dominions and 
Southern India. In the troubled times that followed the return of 
Siu, the Maratha possessions in the south of India fell away one 
the other. At first so large a number of petty chieftains assumed 
^Jitle of nawab and established themselves at various spots, that the 
ht Nizam-ul-Mulk threatened to scourge any officer who dared to 
himself nawab without the Nizam’s permission. This drastic 
lat reduced the number of nawabs to five. Of these the greatest 
the nawab of the Carnatic; then came the Afghan nawabs of 
Ijapa, Sira, Kurnul and Savaimr. In addition to the five nawabs, 
ral Hindu rajas had made themselves independent; of these the 
It important were the rajas of Bednur and Tanjore. Bedniii, 
}rding to local legend, had been founded in 1560 by two brotheis 
So are known as nataks, or headmen, of the petty \ illage of Kiladi, 
north-west of Maisur, or, as the English call it, Mysore.^ They 
“-^ened to find a vampire’s treasure and appeased the vampire by 
crifice of a human victim. By means of their newly-gotten 
they were able to conquer a strip ol territory, tor which they 
Kji grant from the raja of Vijayanagar. Their descendants 
to Ikkeri, where the ftaliaii traveller Pietro della Valle met 
From Ikkeri Sivappa Nayak moved to Bidururu, or the 
town, now known as Bednur. So great was the fortune 
Sivappa Nayak and his descendants that at the beginning of the 
piteenth century the rajas of Bednur ruled over ten thousand 
^are miles. 

^On Shahaji’s death, as already related, Vyankoji, the brother of 
iivaji, became raja of Tanjore. Vyankoji had three sons, oi whom 
ukoji alone had issue. Two of Tukoji’s sons survived him. One, 
Sayaji, was legitimate; the other, Pratapsing, was the sou ol a 
concubine. Tukoji towards the end ol his reign tell under the control 
of a Musulman officer. On his death the Mussulman officer raised 
Sayaji to the throne, but in 1741 dispossessed him in favour of 
Pratapsing. The new prince was a man of some vigour and resource, 
freed himself from his protector by assassination. Sayaji escaped 
'fo the shelter of Madras. 

At Gooti were established the family of Santaji Ghorpadc. Their 
leader was the gallant Murarirao Ghorpadc, Santaji’s great nephew, 
by whose help Clive was able successfully to defend Arcot. Lastly, 
a new and powerful state had grown up round the great fort of 
Shrirangapatan, or the town ol the god Krishna, knowm to English 


^ Maisur takes its uame from Maliisb.'isiira, the buffalo-beaded demon, slain by 
the goddess Parvati, or Kali. 
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writers as SeriDgapatam. The tale of its growth is shortly as 
foUoAvs- 

At the dose of the fourteenth century two Rajputs, Vijayaraja and 
Krishnaraja, w'ho daimed descent from the divine Krishna, left their 
town, Dw'arka, and journeyed south in search of adventure, romance 
and fortune. In the course of their wanderings they reached the town 
of Hadinad dose to Mysore. At Hadinad they found what tliey had 
been seeking. The local wadiur^ or prince, .had gone mad and a 
neighbouring chief demanded from him bis daughter'.s hand or, in the 
aiternativc, his family lands and possessions. The father's de.'-angcd 
mind was incapable either of consent or refusal. The prince's relatives 
appealed to the two young Rajputs, who by their craft slew the hateful 
suitor and by tlieir valour seized his estate. -As a reward \'ijayaraja 
obtained the hand of the grateful princess, and he and fais brother 
adopted the lingayat faith of their new subjects. For two hundred 
years ^'ija3•araja’s descendants were satisfied ■with their small princi- 
pality. in 1565, the defeat and death of Ramraja, king of A'ijayanagar, 
to whom they w'ere subject, shook his kingdom to its foundations. 
It gradual!}- Icll to pieces and the former vassals of Vijayanagar strove 
with each other for the fragments. In 1609, Raja Wodiar. seventh in 
descent from Vijayaraja, seized the fortresses of Shriranganatan ; to 
celebrate this event he renounced the liiigoyot doctrines and he and his 
family became once more worshippers of the god Krishna, in 1699, 
the Emperor Aurangzib had planned the subjugation of Alvsorc; but 
the ruling chief, Chikka Devaraja, who had skilfully increased his 
territories at the expense of his neighbours, sent the Emjx.'ror so 
tactful an embassy that Aurangzib changed his mind and, receiving 
the chieftain's homage, gave him the title of Raja Jaga Deva and an 
ivory throne. Chikka Devaraja’s successors were men without capacity 
and their power fell into the hands of tlieir ministers. In 1733 the 
direct descent ended with the death of Dodda Krishnaraja, and there- 
after the new chiefs were elected at the pleasure or the whim of their 
commanders-in-chief, best known by their official title of DtiJicais.^ 

it will be remembered that, shortly after Bajtrao's appointment 
as Pesiiwa, a quarrel arose between him and Shripatrao the FniiiHhihi 
as to the royal policy. The latter pressed for the consolidation of 
t!ic ilaratha posses.sions and then a rc-conquest of Shivaii’s soutliern 
acquisitions. Hajirao had successfully urged a direct thrust at the 
he.in of the Mi'giuil I'lnjiire. T'nv thrust had been fatai. To use 
Ralaji's own sintile, the trunk liad been struck down arc the breaches 
had fallen of themselves, it only remained for the Marathas to gailicr 
them. This Balaji resolved to do and 'We must conquer the whole 
Deccan' became the common catchword of the court and the army. 
Kad Cdiazi-ud-din fn-ed and mounted the throne hy the aid of iMaratha 
arms, B.t’aji would surely have reached his goal. But behind Salabat 
Jarg steed dc Bus.sy wiih hi.s French soldiers, and irtiincd artillery 
.iKii i.tSar.'iry, whose value had been shown in the fighting of 1751. 
T-j r.cdaiux;, ihcretore, of de Bussy from the court of the Nizam, 


' See Appwdbt for the i^eeitosy fhe chiefs of Uysora. 
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had a3re^ t^tsised by plunder «tH the ittaHlh ttiaft 

to settle his debts, and xeith this he ^i-eed m t'-efVmin vQhtehb. 
£d not, however, give op Ihs plan oif temovifig de tlMgsy ftattl 
ojuDsels of Salabat Jang; but he modified it ftmfdetemiided tiUeb 
" aoviag him foom Auraag^abad to cmplov him in Ii!r own sseiviee 
t^oaa. 

he Peshwa withdrew his anny from Sciifigartstant, but he dVermh 
ndi and fought a series of actions arHaritinr, Begaikdt ftfld 
Ifflagi. The campaign continued all through the winter anti 
aer of 1765. In January 1756, Mahadji Ihifandatc Wtt!? given a 
^te command to plunder JBedmir. Ihiji dutv he eifcyitlally 
pimed, but in tlie performance he quarrelled with’ IVttiisijffat Kiittn, 
Icommandant of the Maratha artillery. The latter hat! been ftjjinea 
fee Bussy and had left his service for that of the Peshwit: Me new 
lotted the Peshwa’s serv'icc for that of the nawtib «f Mavanii?.- 
in April 1766, the Peshwa reluriicd to Poonw ftnd, as ftlfeptiv 
Jtedi engaged at once in the war agniiisi Tiilujl Atigres (Winwdiittgrv 
Kinonsoon of 1756 had passed, the tirdesi Penhwa Wits onofi again 
head of his southern army. He liad appointed I'afiSf- to fPe 
|mand of his artillery, but lie deeply rcscillml llte tMfeerliwfl 
far Khan. He demanded his surrender of the nawnfy fd 
a^Mur. The latter returned a haughty answer and Jeagned hiwsMif 
l^ytbe Maratha chief, Murarirao (Jhwpade, who wowfd 
|d^ledge the Peshwa, and with the nnwabs of Jiadapfl and Viufmh 
this formidable league the Peshwa invoiced the’ hefp tvf llte’ 
He justly represented that a league of Afgfyan 
ed by Murarirao Ghdrpadc would, after defying tfte Pesfwa,. 

. , ate the suzerainty of the Nizam, .Shah Nawaz Mhan 
pPesbwa’s agent, and an allied Mogbwl and Marttfte ftWW 
into the country of .Savanur. In the fewefroHf- of fhe 
were many famous leadcra-^Mulharrao Mofhar, Vhkf^i 
bnrkar and Naro Shankar, Ragbuji Rhorle wa-? 

in the year, on February Ji, 17^>X that gafkrjf 
of dysentery, and thirteen Maratha ladies had, iw te 
ira themselves on his damiog {syre.- Ms had {fj«d fto fe 

'state among his four soar;, Janoji and Sabaji, Mudhoii'i’ arkll 
bat tile brothers quarreSJed umi the Pes-bwa ftfropd f-iWi;/ 
his own advsjutagfc. He conferred RaghwiP's- fttfe' Send! 

Snbba on Janoir. reeognized him a« Mr father 'r fiieiV 
from him a wsur rjf .serven takfiR.- fr? the f-'xpcditirvir*!' a-gitin'si! 

Jaiw^ and M^udhojif were presenL 
t-: The Peshwa at tf?s fead fd a great ar'iwy tmt ffe 
^^iid Mnifiaffirass ?i5>t far frewt awdl feilicfed’ 6tV ilihlff 

■ *0 severe a they frwted fw fafe-e- sfe^efter' iiv tftC' fiwiire^c 

Oa SsJafest Jantg'"* arrival (te ftiegito- ft>e' "SiWi'Y Iftid* rai*H?ri‘ hlif 
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negotiations with de Bussy and deserted to the Peshwa. Eventually 
the.nawab'of Savanur sued for peace and obtained it in return for an' 
indemnity of eleven lakhs, large cessions of territory and the 
surrender of Muzaffar Khan, who once more became an artillery 
officer of the Peshwa. In the course of this expedition the Marathas 
acquired among other places Belgaum, Sholapur and Hubli. Peace 
was declared in May 1756, and in June 1756, as I have already 
mentioned, the nawab of Bengal stormed Calcutta. Balaji feared 
that a junction between the French and the nawab of Bengal would 
be fatal to the English. He now evolved a fresh plan, by which 
he hoped to paralyse the French, drive de Bussy from the Nizam’s 
service, and employ him in his own. In the course of the siege of 
Savanur, Murarirao Ghorpade had, to induce de Bussy to favour his 
negotiations, returned him a bond which the French authorities had 
given Murarirao in recognition of his services against the English at 
Trichinopoly. The French authorities since Godeheu’s ignominious 
peace were no longer able to redeem it. De Bussy took the bond 
and spoke on Murarirao’s behalf both to the Peshwa and the Nizam. 
The Peshwa came to hear of the bond and told Shah Nawaz Khan. 
The latter told the Nizam, at the same time painting de Bussy’s 
conduct in the blackest colours. While Salabat Jang had received 
nothing, said Shah Nawaz Khan, de Bussy had behind his master’s 
back received a rich bribe from Ghorpade. Other Musulman nobles, 

I jealous of de Bussy’s power, supported Shah Nawaz Khan, with the 
I result that the Nizam formally dismissed de Bussy from his service, 
j Immediately this blow had been struck, Shah Nawaz Khan invited the 
English to attack de Bussy’s force and the Peshwa to have him 
assassinated. Both invitations were declined. The English had no. 
troops to spare, and the generous Brahman not only scorned to 
assassinate the French general but sent to his help a large body of 
horse under Malharrao Holkar, offering him the same pay and 
advantages that he had enjoyed at Hyderabad. De Bussy, however, 
declined the gracious offer and, after courteously dismissing the 
M.aratha escort, marched from the Nizam’s camp to Hyderabad. 
With incomparable skill he evaded or swept aside the forces sent to 
attack him and, reaching his goal in safety, established himself in a 
garden known as the Char Mahal, or the Four Palaces. From his new 
camp he sent for reinforcements to Pondicherry and Masulipatam. 
Moracin, the French governor of Masulipatam, sent a Scotch officer 
named Law, a brother of the famous speculator of the d’Orleans 
regency, with a detachment of one hundred and sixty Europeans, 
seven hundred sepoys and five guns. A further body of seven hundred 
men and six guns was sent from Pondicherry and the two forces,- 
having met, set out to join de Bussy. As they advanced their 
difficulties, grew and enemies sprang up. from every defile, thicket and 
river bed. At last, when at Meliapur, .only .seventeen miles from. 
Hyderabad, Law took post and sent word to de Bussy that he could 
advance no farther. Back came the stern answer, ‘I bid you march 
forward in the name of the Kirig. ’ Law dared not disobey and once 
more the advance began. De Bussy did all that he could to help it. 
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^eTiad induced' Ranrchandra Jadhav, ihe son of the rebel Chandrascn 
^?Jadhav and Rav Rambha Janoji Nimbalkar of Karmala, two of the 
\ three Maratha leaders sent against Law, to take no active part against 
;;'*hini. He also made a feigned attack on the Ni,jam’s troops near his 
i^camp, and simultaneously sent a force to escort Law during (he 
' miles of his march. Helped in this waj’. Law after very severe 
succeeded in reaching de Bussj-. »\.n hour after Law's arrival 
French camp, de Bussy received a letter from Salabat Jang 
tog to reinstate him. De Bussy accepted the offer and on 
list 20, after passing through a crisis which no ordinary man 
have survived, he was publicly reinstated by the Nizam in all 
^"titles, lands and dignities. 

■De Bussy was now, it would seem, free to act with the nawab of 
al; but the resources of the Peshwa’s diplomacy' were inex- 
tible. While de Bussy was surmounting insuperable obstacles in 
fmear Hyderabad, the agents of Shah Nawaz Khan, prompted by 
^aji, had raised a revolt in the Northern Circars. Directly the rainy 
son permitted, de Bussy was forced to proceed there. On 
aber 16, the French general vith five hundred Frenchmen and 
at'thousand sepoys set out for the assigned districts. In throe 
nths he had reduced them to obedience, and he was preparing to 
rch northward to relieve Chandernagore, when he received the fatal 
that the city had fallen on March 23. It was uselcs.s now to go 
but vengeance might still be exacted from the English .setfie- 
fs‘'in the east and south. He took succes.sively the English 
^%ies at Vizagapatam, Madapollam, Bandarmalanka and Injiram, 
\was getting ready to sweep the English from southern India when 
l^as again stayed by news from Hyderabad. In his absence Shah 
WM Khan, in league with the Peshwa, had woven a most formidable 
^'iigt only against de Bussy but against Salabat Jang himself (Maj'i 
**). Their intention was to confine Salabat Jang and to declare^ his 
ner Nizam Ali Subhedar of the Deccan. Shah Nawaz Khan seized 
latabad, pretending to be afraid of his own troops. He invited 
S^abat Jang to visit him there; but from this folly he was dis.suadcd 
□y the French officers of his escort. Shah Nawaz Khan then refused 
'to surrender the fortress. Nizam Ali, who was governor of Berar, 
pretended to be shocked at the rebellion against his brother and 
inarched with all speed to Hyderabad, really intending to seize 
Salabat Jang in his own cainp.i At the same time a Maiatha aimy 
Under Janoji Bhosle invaded the Nizam’s dominions from the north ; 
and another Maratha army under the Peshwa’s eldest son Vishvasrao 
concentrated on the Godavari. A third Maratha force attacked and- 
defeated Ramchandra Jadhav, who wa.s marching to Salabat Jang’s 
aid, and besieged him in tlic town of Sindkhed. The leader of this 
third contingent was Madhavrao Sindia and nghin.st him Nizam AJi 
pretended to march. Madhavrao Sindia, acting under the Peshw^^s 
instructions, allowed Nizam Ali to relieve Sindkhed. Nizam Ali offered 
ffie Peshwa the price agreed on secretly for hi.s a^sislaI5cc, name^ 
the cession of a tract of land producing twcn(y-five lakhs of revenue,'' 
together with the fort of Naldurg. Balaji and Nizam Ali tlicfl maielied 
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as friends to Aurangabad; and the next step would assuredly have 
been the deposition of Salabat Jang. But, before this could be 
achieved, de Bussy came by forced marches from the Northern Circars. 
His arrival foiled the plot. He recovered Daulatabad and overawed 
the conspirators. Nizam AH, in his rage at his failure, murdered 
Haidar Jang, de Bussy’s confidential agent. He then fled for his life 
to Burhanpur and in the tumult that followed Shah Nawaz Khan was 
killed. The Marathas withdrew, but were consoled for their check 
by the capture of Shivner. That mighty fortress close to Junnar had 
long been coveted by the Maratha government. It was the birthplace 
of the great king, who had more than once tried to take it. Its 
commandant, Alamkhan, now surrendered it, induced to this act of 
treachery by the handsome bribe offered him by Uddhav Vireshwar 
Chitale, a Maratha officer. De Bussy, for the moment master of the 
situation, made Basalat Jang, Salabat Jang’s remaining brother, 
diwan, and proposed through him to -govern the entire Deccan. It 
might thus seem that de Bussy had won in his struggle with Balaji. 
In reality the latter had reached his goal. While de Bussy was 
struggling to save Salabat Jang, the English had fought and won 
Plassey and conquered Bengal. Nothing that the French could now 
do was of any use. De Lally, the new French governor-general, 
anxious to concentrate his troops for an attack on Madras, recalled 
de Bussy; and on July 21, 1768, the great soldier said good-bye to 
Salabat Jang for ever. The attack on Madras failed. The Northern 
Circars were conquered by the English and the French were expelled 
from the Nizam’s dominions. It was thus Balaji who had won in 
the contest and it was not long before he reaped the fruits of his 
victory. 

The Peshwa’s plans were favoured by the turbulence and faithless- 
ness of Nizam AH. On reaching Burhanpur the latter levied a heavy 
contribution and proceeded to raise troops. He was soon joined by 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi with a corps of artillery. This celebrated 
individual had at one time been a favourite officer of de Bussy and 
had become an expert in the French method of serving their cannon. 
He had left the service of the French for that of Nizam Ali, had 
rejoined de Bussy at Hyderabad, and on his recall had once more 
thrown in his lot with Nizam Ali. His surname Gardi was a corruption 
of the French word garde. Basalat Jang persuaded Janoji Bhosle 
to attack the rebel, but by the aid of Ibrahim Gardi’s artillery, Nizam 
Ali defeated the Maratha leader. Janoji Bhosle, thereafter, on 
instructions received from the Peshwa, joined the pretender’s cause. 
Another event helped Nizam Ali. Salabat Jang, in answer to an 
appeal from his French friends, marched to relieve Masulipatam, then 
besieged by the Engli.sh. In his absence Nizam Ali took Aurangabad 
and marched on Hyderabad. In all haste Salabat Jang patched up 
a treaty with the English and returned to drive away his brother. But 
Nizam All’s position had become so strong that Salabat Jang was 
forced to accept him as his diwan and to dismiss Basalat Jang. Nizam 
Ah on his part agreed to dismiss Ibrahim Gardi, who at once entered 
the service of Sadashivrao. 
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Nizam Aii, havings become supreme in his brother’s viceroyalty, 
"tefused to carry out the treaty of Sakhar Khedale,* as the treaty 
concluded between him and the Peshwa was called. He also refused 
to become tlie subordinate ally of the Peshwa, as Balaji demanded. 

spite of the Peshwa’s remonstrances, he allied himself to the 
^^lish. All through 1739, therefore, Balaji and Sadashhrao made 
Ipteisive preparations for war. On November 9, 1759, the Peshwa’s 
^cer, Visaji Krishna Biniwale induced Kavijang, the Musulman 
|ravernor of Ahmadnagar to surrender it in return for a perpetual 
i^hire of fifty thousand rupees. This act led to an open rupture 
between the two powers. Some delay took place in the Maratha 
Movements by reason of Muzaffar Khan’s attempt on the life of 
padashivrao. Muzaffar Khan, as will be remembered, had on the fall 
^ Savanur re-entered the Maratha service. Sadashivrao, who 
^silked him, protested, but was overruled. Afterwards Sadashivrao 
tried t6 get Ibrahim Khan Gardi appointed in Muzaffar Khan’s place 
kis commandant of the Peshwa’s artillery corps. Although the two 
^usulmans were kinsmen, Muzaffar Khan’s vanity was deeply 
’ivounded. He corrupted his son-in-law, Haidar Khan, to assassinate 
*Sadashivrao. On October 23, 1759, while Sadashivrao was sitting in 
his tent at Garpir, just outside Poona city, Haidar Khan entered it 
struck at him with a dagger. A silledar, or cavalry officer, named 
Wagoji Guzar caught the assassin’s wrist and Sadashivrao escaped 
^th a slight wound. Haidar Khan was seized, and implicated 
pKuzaffar Khan and a Prabhu officer called Ramchandra Narayan. The 
^rst two were instantly beheaded ; the third was imprisoned for life. 

^ ' Early in December 1759, the war began in earnest. Nizam Ali's 
^cause was hopeless from the first. His finances were in disorder and 
ihis army were in arrears. They were also outnumbered by the 
'Marathas, who were superior in arms and equipment of every kind, 
^till Nizam Ali could not bring himself either to carry out the treaty 
of Sakhar Khedale or acquiesce in the loss of Ahmadnagar, a spot 
dear to all Deccan Musulmans as the capital of the Nizamshahi kings 


and of the heroic Chand Sultana. Nizam All’s army moved first to 
Bedar and then to Dharur,|' Sadashivrao took by storm Bahadurgad, 
a strong fort on the Bhima river and. hearing of the Moghul move- 
ments, sent an advance party to harass the main body and so prevent 
their junction with a cavalry corps of seven thousand horse under 
Vyankatrao Nimbalkar, a Maratha officer in the Nizam's sen'icc who 
was encamped at Dharur. The advance party did their work admirably 
and so harassed the Moghuls that they never reached their objective. 
While the Moghuls were skirmishing with the advance guard, 
Sadashivrao and Vishvasrao, the Peshwa’s eldest son, came up at the 


head of forty thousand cavalry, five thousand regular infantry and an 
ample park of light artillery. The unfortunate Moghuls were attacked 
near Udgir and driven into the fortress of Ousha, where they were 
besieged for four days (January, 1760). On the fifth day the two 
brothers — for Salabat Jang was also in the field — sued for peace and 


Sakhar Khedale was the village where the treaty was signed. 
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were only granted it on the most humiliating terms. Sadashivrao 
demanded the cession of lands that yielded annually a crore of rupees ; 
eventually he accepted an assignment of land worth annually sixty-two 
lakhs, the surrender of the great forts of Ashirgad, Daulatabad, 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and Burhanpur.^ Nimbalkar was no longer to 
remain in the Nizam’s ser\'ice. The terms of peace were promptly 
executed, save only the surrender of Daulatabad. This was stubbornly 
defended by the commandant, until he, too, was won over by the 
payment of a lakh and a half and a jaghire of thirty-five thousand 
^rupees a year. The power of the Nizam was now almost as broken as 
the imperial power in the north. In two or three years, so the Peshwa 
I expected with confidence, the entire viceroyalty of the Deccan would 
have become part of the Maratha dominion. 

While the Peshwa was thus vigorously prosecuting his designs in 
the Deccan, he was pressing Maratha interests with hardly less 
energy in the extreme south. In January 1757, an army of 
sixty thousand men, led by the Peshwa and Sadashivrao, marched 
through southern India, collecting tribute. All the petty chiefs save 
only the nawab of Kadapa paid it readily. In March 1757, the 
Marathas were under the walls of Seringapatam and claimed several 
crores of rupees as arrears of tribute. The Dal'wai, Nandraj, pleaded 
his inability to pay. Sadashivrao opened fire on Seringapatam with 
thirty cannon. C/nfortunatefy a shot from one of his guns struck the 
temple of Shri Rang, or Vishnu, the temple from v^hich the town 
derives its name. About the same time another gun burst, causing 
considerable loss of life. A religious panic spread through both armies 
because of the evil omen and they hastened to come to terms. 
Sadashivrao demanded thirty-six lalchs, but accepted thirty-two. Five 
lakhs were paid in cash ; for the remaining twenty-seven lakhs fourteen 
districts were mortgaged. The Peshwa appointed revenue collectors 
over the mortgaged districts and occupied them with six thousand 
men. On May 16 he started to go back to Poona. The Kistna 
and Tungabhadra were already in flood and the troops despaired of 
crossing them. The Peshwa, however, worshipped the river deities, 
the floods abated and the main army reached Poona on June 16. A 
considerable force remained with Balwantrao Mehendale with orders 
to recover Sira, Bangalore, Ouscotta, Kolar and Balapur, the former 
conquests of the qrcat king. This brought him again into conflict 
with the Afghan nawabs of Kadapa, Savanur and Karnul. On 
September 24, 17.“)7, Balwantrao Mehendale won a great victory near 
Kadapa. The nawab of Kadapa was killed and his town was sacked. 
His cousin and heir, .■\bdul Nabi Khan, gallantly defended the rest of 
the Kadapa territory , but eventually agreed to surrender half and keep 
the rest. Finally Mehendale levied four and a half lakhs from the 
nawab of .Arcot, and returned to Poona in February 1758. 

.The Peshwa spent the monsoon of 1757 in equipping a force to 
reduce Mysoie; for on the dcpaiture of the main Maratha army the 
Dal’wai Nandraj had broken the treaty and had driven the Marathas 
out of the fourteen ceded districts. On the way he intended to reduce 
Bednur, But, when Shah Nawaz Khan made his attempt to depose 
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^IJaiabat Jang: in favour of Nizam Ali, the Peshwa ordered the 
S’^peditionary force to effect a junction with his own armj and march 
Hyderabad. The expedition, however, agfainst hfjsore was onh 
^postponed. At the beginning of 1739, the Peshwa despatched a 
^ catha army under Gopalrao Patwardhan to recover the fourteen 
lets. 

'The family to which Gopalrao Patwardhan belonged gave so many 
OOUs men to the Maratha empire, that it is only fitting that we 
puld inquire into their origin. They claimed descent from one 
ilambhat, the son of a Chitpavan Brahman, Haribhat, who lived m 
llotawada, a village in the Ratnagiri district. Balambhat had three 
ions, of whom the eldest, Haribhat, lelt his native place for Pula, a 
famous shrine near Chiplun, where he obtained b\ arduous pcnance.s, 
armed unremittingly for twelve years, the favour ol the god 
^C^pati. The god’s favour became manifest by Haribhat’s appoint- 
*'^bQt as family priest to Naropant Joshi, the founder of the Ichalkaranji 
st^te. When Balaji, the first of the Bhat Peshwas, married his 
daughter Anubai to Naropant’s son Vyankatrao, Haribhat’s fortunes 
'jose with those of the house of Ichalkaranji. Haribhat died in 1730 
Poona, and one of his sons, Govind, founded in his father’s honour 
r^e village of Haripur, on the banks of the Kislna, not far from 
^;&angH. Besides Govind, Haribhat had six other sonS' — Krishnabhat, 
^alambhat, Trimbakpant, Mahadcvbhat, Ramchandrapant and 
’^askarpant. Trimbak, Govind and Ramchandra rose to high military 
and from them are descended the chiefs of Sangli, Jamkhandi, 
firaj and Kurundwad. Gopalrao Patwardhan was the son of Govind 
^twardhan and although a voung man was already distinguished as 
it.soIdier. 


Inie following is the family tree of the Patwardbans : 

Haribhat 

I 

Balanbbat 


Haribhat Keshavbhat Vithaibhat 

Shivaji 


Krishnabhat Balambhat Tiimbak Govind Ramchandra 

Horayanrao Moro^Ballal I ParAsharambhati 

I I 

Pandurangrao Gopalrao 

I 

Mahadev Bhaskar 

(Rao Babadni'Parasnjs, TfteSattglt State and thf Htprivamha 
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At first all went well with the expedition. The fourteen districts fell 
again into Maratha hands; and the main army besieged Bangalore, 
while a detachment took by storm the fort of Chennapatam, forty miles 
to the east of Seringapatam. It was then that the Marathas were first 
thwarted by the talents of Haidar Ali. This extraordinary man claimed 
descent from the race of the Holy Prophet himself, the famous tribe 
of the Koreish. One of his ancestors named Hasan, the descendant 
of Yahya, left Baghdad and came to Ajmer. There a son, Wall 
Mahomed, was born to him. Wall Mahomed had a son, Ali 
Mahomed, who migrated to Kolar in eastern Mysore, where he died, 
leaving four sons. The youngest of these, Fateh Mahomed was a 
soldier of fortune and was killed in fighting for the imperial cause 
against Sadat Ulla Khan, the nawab of Arcot. The latter confiscated 
the fallen soldier’s wealth and turned his widow and two sons adrift. 
The elder, Shahbaz, became an officer in the Mysore service and was 
later joined by his younger brother, Haidar Ali. The latter soon 
attracted the attention of his superiors by his energy and courage, and 
he was now given the command of the Mysore army. By skilfully 
surprising Chennapatam, he forced Patwardhan to raise the siege of 
Bangalore. Thereafter he so harassed the Maratha leader that the 
latter was glad to come to terms. Patwardhan agreed to give up the 
fourteen districts for a sum of thirty-two lakhs. Half was paid in 
cash and half was advanced by the Maratha bankers with 
Patwardhan’s army on Haidar All’s personal security. Early in 1760, 
Haidar Ali returned in triumph to Seringapatam and received from his 
grateful king the title of Fateh Haidar Bahadur, or the Brave and 
Victorious Lion. Gopalrao Patwardhan, on the other hand, was 
reprimanded by the Peshwa. ‘Haidar’, so he wrote to the unfortunate 
general, ‘has destroyed your prestige.’ After making peace with 
Mysore, Patwardhan tried to take advantage of the struggle then 
proceeding between the English and French round Madras. As neither 
side would buy his support, he seized the rich temple of Tirupati, 
proposing to appropriate the offerings due to the gods at the annual 
festival (January 1760). Even this he failed to achieve. During the 
rains of 1760, Patwardhan was recalled to Poona; and, before the 
detachment which he left behind could plunder the pilgrims, it was 
driven out by Mahomed Ali, nawab of Arcot. ^ 

Thus in the year 1760, we see the Peshwa on the point of 
overwhelming the last fragments of Moghul rule in the Deccan ; and, 
if in the Carnatic his troops were not so uniformly victorious, it yet 
seemed certain that in a year or two it also must ^uccumb. For, on 
the disappearance of the Nizam’s dominions, Mysore, although 
guarded by the genius of Haidar Ali, could certainly not have with- 
stood the combined attack of the Peshwa’s armies. That these 
glorious hopes were not fulfilled was due to a disaster so tremendous, 
that from it the Marathas never recovered. It eventually led to their 
subjugation by a foreign power. Thb events which led to that disaster 
will be narrated in the next chapter. 

* Khare, IfiAaUf) Ltkh Sitngraha, Vol, I, $ 24, 



CHAPTER XLII 



EVENTS AT DELHI FROM 174S TO I7fi0 

t&e dloBe dI chapter XXXV we left Ahmad Shah newly seated on the 
of Delhi. Of the few provinces that still acknowledged his 
Qudh was under the government of Safdar Jang, the 
d Sadat Khan. The latter, originally a merchant from 
had first risen to eminence during the successful plot woven 
Mahomed Shah and his mother against the Sayads. In 1737 he 
as governor of Oudh, defeated Malharrao Holkar when the 
‘laHitEr crossed the Jamna. He was succeeded in his office by Safdar 
fjatig, his nephew. The country round Farrukabad was in the hands 
pt£ am Alghexi jaghirdar, Kaiam Khan Bsngash. The province, known*^ 
{a«siP as Rohilfchand and then as Kutiahir, was in the occupation of a 
A%fian mercenary soldiers knowm as Rohels or Rohillas, from 
the Pushtu or .Afghan word for mountain. The Whig 
have depicted the Rohillas as little, if at all, lower than the 
The3‘ were really a set of faithless and blood-thirsty 
’insBatameers, wdio had made themselves especiall}' hateful to the 
Hindps hj’ their plunder of the holy places at ADahahad and Benares. 
J673 two brothers, Shah .Mam and Hussein Khan, left their 
hills and obtained some petty office under the Moghuls. Shah 
grandson, .All Mahomed, a man of resource and courage and 
IHli&e idevoid of scruple, was et'cntually appointed governor of Sirhinri. 
STiJnEg advantage of the invasion of .Ahmad Shah Abdali, he added in 
to the lands aireadv acquired by him those formerly owned hy 
plBceis dtsem on field service. In this w^ay he acquired the whole trf 
isjfastijihfr and changed its name to Rohilkhand. The province of 
>tj|hi!»re and Multan w^erc under the government of Mir Manna, the son 
Tvizier Kamar-ud-din,, who in 1748 had been killed in battle 
^Iganicst Shah Abdali. 

■ Upon the death of Kamar-ud-din and the refusal of Nizam-oxUl^lfc’ 
*to be vizier. .Ahmad Shah appointed Safdar Jang as his v'izier. TSae 
fiist alrn of the new* administration was the destraction of the Rohiliin 
porwer. Safdar Jang attempted nothing until the death of Afi" 
Mahomed in 1749. He then induced Kaiam Khan, the jaghirdar p£ 
Farrukabad, to invade Rohilkhand. but the Rohillas defeated and slew 
llim. Safdar Jang found consolation in seizing the lands of his late 
affly, Kaiam jang. The latter's farolber, Ahmad Khan, inflicted two 
aerare defeats on Safdar Jang who, beside himself with anger, calfad 
ia the help of Malharrao Holkar and Javappa Sindia, the eldest stm 
off Ranoji Sindia, who died in 1750.^ Ahmad Khan in vain aili^ 
himself with the Rohillas. The allies were defeater. and the Maraihaa, 
aocordmg to the author of the Tarilih-i-Alimad Shah, ‘ransacked iht 
whole CDunary, not allowing a single man to escape, and ev'erj 
of moner tbei.- carried awav as booty.’ In the following year, jj* 


3 Afpe ndii fat -peSoSTfS vi file iunsenff Sindia. 
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Ahmad Shah Abdali again invaded the Punjab, and Safdar Jang and 
the Marathas agreed to evacuate Rohilkhand on the condition that the 
Rohillas paid five lakhs a year to the emperor and signed bonds for 
fifty- lakhs payable to Safdar Jang. These bonds Safdar Jang in turn 
handed over to Holkar and Sindia in part payment of the subsidies due 
by. bim^ As these bonds were never honoured, they formed the basis 
■'of future Maratha claims on Rohilkhand. ‘ 

•' ' Early in 1752 Ahmad Shah Abdali entered the Punjab and sent an 
ambassador demanding the formal cession of that province. Safdar 
-Jang, who might have induced the emperor to resist the demand, was 
absent in Rohilkhand. The emperor’s favourite, a eunuch named 
Jawid, induced him to yield, and Ahmad Shah reappointed as the 
I governor of his new possession Mir Mannu. Safdar Jang, exasperated 
at the cession, and at the favourite’s influence, had Jawid murdered. 
The emperor turned for help to Ghazi-ud-din, the son and namesake 
of Ghazi-ud-din, the eldest son of Nizam-ul-Mulk. The father was 
at the time aspiring to the throne of the Deccan, and Safdar Jang got 
rid of his Maratha allies by sending them with the elder Ghazi-ud-din 
to Aurangabad. There, as we have seen, Ghazi-ud-din the elder was 
poisoned by the mother of Nizam Ali. .Ghazi-ud-din the younger was 
only eighteen years old, but he was. capable and energetic. Safdar 
Jang had secured him his father’s titles and estates, and he repaid his 
benefactor by joining the emperor against him. Ahmad Shah, 
supported by Ghazi-ud-din, dismissed Safdar Jang and called in the 
help of Surajmal, the chief of the Jats. 

For six months the troops of the contending statesmen fought 
daily through the streets of Delhi. At last Ghazi-ud-din called in 
Malharrao Holkar and Jayappa Sindia. Fearing the Maratha leaders, 
Safdar Jang made his peace and was formally appointed viceroy of 
Oudh and .Allahabad. Intizam-ud-Daula, the uncle by marriage of 
Ghazi-ud-din, was made vizier, and Ghazi-ud-din marched with Holkar 
and Sindia against Dig and Bharatpur, the fortresses of Surajmal. The 
allies failed to take either stronghold. In their absence the emperor, 
who had grown to hate and fear Ghazi-ud-din worse than he had hated 
and feared Safdar Jang, began to plot with Surajmal against his young 
supporter. Surajmal agreed to help the emperor with an army, provided 
he would leave Delhi for Sikandra near Agra. The emperor foolishly set 
out without cither informing Safdar Jang or providing himself with a 
proper escort. Before he could reach Sikandra, Malharrao Holkar sur- 
prised his camp and plundered it. The imperial insignia and baggage, 
the widow of Mahomed Shah and several other princesses fell into the 
hands of Holkar. The emperor and a few attendants escaped back to 
Delhi. There worse befell him. Ghazi-ud-din raised the siege of the 
Jat fortresses, returned to the capital, made himself vizier at the 
expense of Intizam-ud-Doula, and blinded and deposed the Emperor 
Ahmad Shah. In his place he raised to the throne a son of Jehandar 
Shkh with the title of Alamgir II (May 1754). Shortly afterwards 


^ Hamilton, History of ihf Rohitla Alghat^f Pi .112. 
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fzng died* and was buried in the beautiful mausoleum that bears 
jis^name, not far from Delhi. His son Shuja-ud-Daula became in his 
fitfh^r’s steacT viceroy of Oiidh and Allahabad. 

^,\The restless Ghazi-ud-din, having provoked a mutiny among his 
Topps and quelled it with reckless daring, planned the recovery of the 
tovinces of Lahore and Multan. The occasion was favourable, 
nu. had fallen from his horse and died. His son had 
fed him and his widow carried on the government; her 
ii^.was betro^ed to Ghazi-ud-din. The young vizier, leaving the 
^ under a guard at Delhi, proceeded to Lahore to celebrate his 
The widow was preparing a royal welcome for Ghazi- 
when he had her treacherously seized and usurped her 
nent. * In a fury of rage the injured matron called down curses 
a-ud-din and contrived to communicate with Ahmad Shah 
The Afghan king flew to her rescue. Ghazi-ud-din threw 
the invader’s feet and on the widow’s intercession obtained 
Ahmad Shah, however, demanded money as a salve for 
_ed feelings. He marched first to Delhi, where he repeated 
cities of Nadir Shah. From Delhi he sent detachments into 
^and against the Jats. But it was at Mathura that Afghan 
^reach^ its zenith. This holy spot attracts pilgrims from all 
Hndia; for there the divine Krishna, the eighth incarnation of 
^shnu, was born. To save the infant god from the murderous 
:«his uncle Kansa,' his earthly father, Vasudeva carried the 
OSS the river Jamna; to give them passage the waters of the 
Fcr parted, and Vasudeva was able to hide the child in the 
’pf Nanda, a cowherd of Gokula. Beyond his uncle’s reach, 
-'j^rew to manhood and in due time returned to Mathura and 
ils unclet At the time of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasion the 
gWas crowded with harmless pilgrims of both sexes; the Afghans 
llered the men, outraged the women, and sacked the holy city 
eautiful temples. Happily a plague broke out among the 
,soldiery, which forced Ahmad Shah to return to Kabul, 
t'he left, he married a princess of the house of Delhi and gave 
in marriage to his son, afterwards Timur Shah. To protect 
nperor from Ghazi-ud-din, Ahmad Shah appointed Najib-ud- 
51at as vizier. The latter was an .\fghan of the Kamar Kel tribe, 
^ had risen to eminence under Ali Mahomed. He was a man of 
igreat courage and capacity and was eminently fitted for the post. But 
Jji so on as the Afghan king had left India, Ghazi-ud-din sent an appeal 
^l^aghunathrao, Balaji’s brother, who in 1756 was levying contribu* 
hs from the chiefs of Rajputana and Malwa. Raghunathrao at once 
fied Ghazi-ud-din and the confederates besieged Delhi. The only 
bijght of Alamgir II was for the safety of his son Ali Gohar, and he 
^ hfri.vftd..bU. flight,, first into. Rohilkhand and afterwards to the court 
Sf Sfiuja-ud-Daula, the viceroy of Oudh. Najib-ud-Daulat effected 
^ escape by giving a handsome present to Malharrao Holkar, and*he 
ped to his own jaghire at Saharanpur. The emperor then threw 


> H^ilton, p. 131,, 
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open the gates of Delhi and perforce took Ghazi-ud-din back as his 
vizier. 

Raghunathrao now cast his eyes northward. Ahmad Shah Abdali 
had left behind him as governor of the Punjab his son Timur. Mir 
Mannu’s deputy, Adina Beg, resented the appointment and invited 
Raghunathrao to Lahore. In May 1Y68, Raghunathrao entered 
Lahore, driving before him Timur’s army of occupation. A second 
army of thirty thousand men under Dattaji Sindia and Malharrao 
Holicar drove Najib-ud-Doulat to take post at Shukratal, a defensible 
position on the Ganges. A third army under Govindpant Bandela‘ 
invaded Rohilkhand, but it was defeated with heavy loss by Shuja-ud- 
Daula and driven across the Ganges. Ahmad Shah Abdali had learnt 
with the utmost indignation of his son’s expulsion from the Punjab. 
He could not act as soon as he could have wished ; for he was engaged 
in quelling the revolt of Nasir Khan, the Khan of Khelat. By July 
1759 the Baluch rebellion had been quelled, and Ahmad Shah took the 
road to Shikarpur in Sind. From upper Sind the Afghan army 
marched up the right bank of the Indus and in September 1759 crossed 
that river at Peshawar and the Jamna opposite Saharanpur. From 
his prison at Delhi, the unfortunate Alamgir II sent him an appeal for 
help. Unhappily the letter fell into the hands of Ghazi-ud-din, who 
at once had the emperor murdered, and raised another member of the 
imperial house, Mohi-al-Sunnat, a son of Kam Baksh and a grandson 
of Aurangzib, to the Moghul throne, with the empty title of Shah 
Jahan, or Lord of the Universe. 

In the meantime Ahmad Shah Abdali reoccupied Lahore, while the 
Maratha army under Dattaji Sindia and Malharrao Holkar retired 
before him. Malharrao Holkar, anxious to win Surajmal to the 
Maratha cause, withdrew his contingent from Sindia’s force and moved 
southward. Dattaji Sindia retreated to Delhi, but refused to go farther 
in spite of the prayers of his wife Bhagirthabai, who was about to be 
confined. He posted a guard under Janrao Vable and Maloji Sindia 
at the crossing of the Jamna known as the Badaon Ghat. He himself 
with the bulk of his army cantoned at Delhi; but he sent southward 
the ladies of his family under the escort of Rupram Katari, one of his 
officers. On January 10, 1760, Dattaji Sindia celebrated at Delhi the 
festival of the Makar Sankrant with prodigious ceremony, just as if 
no active and resolute foe was in the field against him. The Makar 
Sankrant is the Hindu equivalent of the Christian Christmas. On that 
day is celebrated the winter solstice. The sun has reached the 
southernmost point of its course. From this moment begin the 
six lucky months, known as the Uttarayan, during which time the 
sun’s progress is northward. In honour of this fortunate season, 
Hindus of both sexes rise early, worship the family gods, dress in 
holiday attire, and visit their friends.® As they enter a friend’s house 


’ For an account of Govindpant Baudela see Appendix to Chap. XXXI. 

* The Makar Sankrant now falls on the MtU January. This difiference between 
the Christian and the Hindu calculations is due to the disregard by the latter in 
inodern times of the precession of the equinoxes. 
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they present him with sugared sesamum and repeat the rhyme, Til kha 
tUse ya, gul kha godse bola (Eat the sesamum and come towards me 
little by little, eat the sugar and let your words be sweet).* The 
smallness of the sesamum seed represents the tiny changes that occur 
in the length of the day during the early part of the Uttarayan. The 
day, so the Hindus say, lengthens only til til or the size of a 
sesamum seed. 

On the morning of January 10, 1760, Dattaji Sindia held a parade 
of his forces at Delhi and distributed sugared sesamum to his higher 
officers. It was his intention throughout the day to receive and to pay 
a series of formal visits. In the meantime the Abdali’s spies had 
brought him news of Dattaji Sindia’s position and also of his 
negligence. Effecting a junction with Najib-ud-Daulat, the Abdali 
forced the Jamna river at the Badaon ghat, cut to pieces Janrao Vable 
and his men, and marched on Delhi. Dattaji Sindia on hearing of 
the disaster led, with more courage than prudence, the rest of his 
contingent from Delhi, and attacked Ahmad Shah. His force was 
outnumbered and overwhelmed. He himself and his illegitimate 
brother Jyotaba were among the slain. Jankoji, his nephew and the 
son of Jayappa Sindia, was wounded but escaped with two or three 
thousand men, and was hotly pursued by the Afghans for several miles. 

Malharrao Holkar on hearing of this disaster retreated towards 
Sikandra, forty miles east of Delhi and five miles from Agra. He had 
heard that the Rohilla chiefs had stored grain and money there to aid 
Ahmad Shah in his eastward march, and he hoped to seize the store. 
He found, however, on arrival that the Rohillas had removed their 
granary and money; so he rested his troops and renewed his efforts to 
win over Surajmal. No spot could be found more suited for repose 
than Sikandra; for there, in a mausoleum in the midst of a beautiful 
park thronged with deer and antelope, rests in an endless sleep, the 
great Akbar. The calm of his surroundings led Holkar to neglect his 
usual precautions. The Shah of Afghanistan, learning his where- 
abouts, sent against him an active officer called Pasand Khan with 
fifteen thousand horse. In twenty-four hours this mobile body 
marched a hundred and forty miles to Delhi. Halting at the capital 
for a single day, Pasand Khan marched that night to Sikandra, which 
he reached just before dawn. Malharrao Holkar was taken completely 
off his guard. He fled almost naked from his camp, with only three 
hundred companions. The rest of his contingent was dispersed, taken 
or slaughtered. Ahmad Shah followed up his advantage by moving his 
main army to Sikandra, where he prepared to pass the rainy season. 

These were not the only misfortunes that befell the Maratha leaders 
about this time in upper India. On the death of Abhai Singh, maharaja 
of Jodhpur, his son Ramsingh succeeded. At his installation, Abhai 
Singh’s brother Bakhta Singh, although first prince of the Rahtor 
house, absented himself and sent by way of proxy his aged foster- 
mother to put the red mark of Rajput sovereignty on the brow of the 
new prince. Ramsingh in a fury drove her forth, asking insolently 
I 

* The present practice is to say only, Tilgvl ghya aani god bola. 
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whether his uncle took him for an ape, that he had sent a female 
monkey to present him with the t/fea.* This insult, deeply resented by 
Bakhta Singh, led to a war between uncle and nephew, in which the 
former was victorious. Ramsingh retaliated by poisoning his uncle, 
and the dispute became one between Ramsingh and Bakhta Singh’s son 
Vijayasingh. Ramsingh asked for and obtained the help of Jayappa 
Sindia, who "after defeating Vijayasingh besieged him in Nagore. 
tJnable to obtain the help of the other Rajput chiefs, Vijayasingh 
stooped to assassination. Two soldiers, one a Rajput and the other 
an Afghan, disguised as camp-followers, contrived to get close to 
Jayappa’s tent. There they feigned a violent quarrel and implored the 
Maratha chief to decide between them. Sindia, interested in their 
concocted story, let them come close to his side. Suddenly rushing at 
him, they drove simultaneously their daggers into his body. ‘This for 
Jodhpur 1 This for Nagore !’ they cried and fled. The Afghan was 
killed, but the Rajput, by mingling in the crowd and calling, ‘Thief 1 
Thief 1’ as loud as he could, diverted attention from himself and 
escaped. Sindia’s army raised the siege; but Raghunathrao returned 
to Jodhpur to avenge Jayappa’s death. Instead, however, of deposing 
Vijayasingh,^ he deserted the cause of Ramsingh and acknowledged 
Vijayasingh as maharaja, accepting by way of mund katai, or blood- 
hioney, the town and fort of Ajmer. 

The news of these calamities reached the Peshwa in the Deccan 
after the great victory of Udgir. Sadashivrao, whose head had been 
turned by recent success, begged that he and Vishvasrao might be 
given the command of an army to expel Ahmad Shah Abdali and 
establish Maratha rule as far as Attock. Raghunathrao ’s experienffl 
of northern warfare gave him the better claim. But, although ■ 
skilful commander, he was profuse and unbusinesslike; and his las] 
campaigns had brought nothing but debts to the Maratha treasury, 
whereas the expeditions of Balaji and Sadashivrao had filled it to 
overflowing. When taunted by Sadashivrao with his extravagance, 
Raghunathrao bade Sadashivrao take the command and do better, 
a challenge that Sadashivrao readily accepted and Balaji unwisely 
approved. Having appointed the general, the Peshwa spared no pains 
to equip the army. It was the most splendid array that ever followed 
a Maratha leader. From Poona, Sadashivrao and Vishvasrao set out 
with Balw antrao Mehendatc, Shamsher Bahadur, Naro Shankar, 
Vithal Shivdev \ inchurkar and Trimbak Purandare, twenty thousand 
picked cavalry, ten thousand disciplined infantry and a strong corps ol 
artillery urvder Ibrahim Khan Gardi. At various points along the lira 
of march Malharrao Holkar, Jankoji Sindia, Damaji Gaikvad, JaswantS 
I'ao Power and Govindpant Bandela joined them with strona 
contingents. The Rajput chiefs sent them irregular horse and' 
Surajinal of Bharatpur met them with thirty thousand Jats. The tents 
and equipment of the army were of the most splendid kind ; for, while 
Sadashivrao was willing to reprimand his cousin Raghunathrao for his 

‘ Tod, Rajasthan, vol. II, p. 944. 

' The name of Vijayasing is often corrupted to Bijaysiog or Bijesing. 
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reckless expenditure, he was not unwilling to profit by it or to occupy 
the gorgeous tents and to ride the noble horses, the cost of which had 
led Raghunathrao into debt. But in spite of its great size and its 
glorious record, the Maratha army had one fatal weakness. It was 
suffering from a change in its tactics. It was forsaking the old 
guerilla tactics that had won the battles of Balaji Vishvanath and his 
son Bajirao, for new methods copied from the French, which neither 
the generals nor the soldiers properly understood. Such a situation 
proved fatal to Soubise’s army at Rossbach and to Mackay’s army at 
Killiecrankie ; it was soon to prove even more fatal to the grand army 
of the Marathas. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

PANIPAT AND THE DEATH OF BALAJI PESHWA 

Sadashivrao, full of self-confidence, led the confederate anfiy to 
Delhi. On the march Surajmal saw with the eye of an experienced 
soldier the confusion and disorganization behind the splendid appear- 
ance of the Grand Army. He urged Sadashivrao to leave his camp 
followers and his trained infantry at Bharatpur, and to harass the 
Afghans in the old Maratha way, until they started to retreat towards 
their native mountains. During the retreat they could be easily 
overwhelmed. Surajmal’s advice was supported by Malharrao Holkar 
and the older captains. But Sadashivrao had seen the effect of 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi’s cannon at Udgir and could not believe that 
against another enemy different tactics might be needed. He slighted 
Surajmal as a petty zemindar and taunted Holkar with his low birth. 
No untoward event, however, disturbed the Maratha march before 
they reached Delhi. ' The fort was held in the Afghan interest by 
Yaisub AH Khan. Ghazi-ud-din, on hearing of the Maratha advance, 
had fled to the camp of Surajmal and disappeared from history. 
After the battle of Buxar in 1765, he joined Shuja-ud-Daula with a 
handful of followers. In 1779, he was found at Surat in the garb of 
a pilgrim and ordered to quit the jurisdiction of the East India 
Company. 

Yakub Ali Khan’s force was too small to guard the vast perimeter 
of the Delhi fort effectively, and a Maratha leader named Vithalrao 
with five hundred men scaled the walls near the lion bastion and 
^forced his way to the doors of the imperial zenana. Some Afghans 
frushed up and shot twelve Marathas dead. The remaining Marathas 
^ were seized with a panic and threw themselves over the walls. The 
siege was now begun in regular form. Ibrahim Khan Gardi battered 
. the fort with his cannon for several days ; then the supplies of the 
garrison failed and Yakub Ali Khan offered to evacuate the fort, 
if allowed to join Ahmad Shalt Abdali’s camp across the Jamna. 
His offer was accepted and the Marathas entered in triumph the palace 
of the Moghul emperors. The city and neighbourhood of Dehli had 
J>been exhausted by a succession of plunderers,- and Sadashivrao 's 
, army soon consumed what 'remained. Unable to raise cash levies 
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from the inhabitants, the Maratha gfcneral stripped the tomb of Nizam- 
Ud-din of its treasure and ornaments. This saint was the contemporary 
and intimate friend of Mahomed Tughlak; and his sepulchre is still 
venerated throughout upper India. The tombs of the emperors were 
next plundered, and lastly Sadashivrao seized their golden and silver 
ornaments, the imperial throne and the gold canopy above it. These 
acts procured for Kim only seventeen lakhs of rupees, while they 
caused the greatest scandal among the Rajput and Jat princes. 
Accustomed as they were to regard the empire, even in its humbled 
state, with profound veneration, they protested strongly against this 
insult to fallen majesty. Neither to protests nor entreaties would 
Sadashivrao pav heed. He had formed the design of declaring Vishvas- 
rao, on his father Balaji’s behalf, the Hindu emperor of India, and 
he had only postponed its execution at the instance of Malharrao 
Holkar, until he had defeated Ahmad Shah Abdali and driven him 
out of India. In the meantime he took a pleasure in degrading the 
government that he intended to supersede. Surajmal had indeed 
offered to ransom the Moghul throne and canopy for five lakhs of 
rupees, but this had only confirmed Sadashivrao in the belief that 
they were of immense value. Surajmal and his Jat officers, deeply 
hurt, conferred with the commanders of the Rajput contingents; and 
one morning Sadashivrao learnt that in the night the Jat and Rajput 
forces had left his camp and were marching home.. Sadashivrao 
affected indifference. Towards the end of the monsoon he deposed 
Ghazi-ud-din’s nominee, Shah Jahan, and put on the throne Shah 
Jawan Bakht, the son of the fugitive heir Ali Gohar, He appointed 
as the emperor's vizier Shuja-ud-Daula, whom he thus hoped to 
detach from the Afghan cause and with whom he began a prolonged 
correspondence. 

At the same time the town of Kunjpura, some sixty miles up the 
Jamna from Delhi, offered a tempting bait. Kunjpura, being 
interpreted, means the crane’s nest. It had been built by a Najabat 
Khan, an Afghan soldier of fortune, whom Nadir Shah had in 1739 
Created nawab of Kunjpura.^ He now held it with twenty thousand 
Afghans in the interests of the Abdali, and the latter had stored there 
a large treasure and a quantity of grain. On hearing of the Maratha 
advance, the Shah became anxiou-, aboul its safety, but the Jamna in 
flood prevented him from relieving the gaiiison. Sadashivrao had 
been an,\ious to plundei Surajmal’s lands as a punishment for his 
desertion ; but Holkar and the Sindias pressed on his notice the 
unguarded state of Kunjpura. On a day pronounced fortunate by the 
Hindu astrologers, the Maratha army marched against the doomed 
fortress. The .Afghans made a gallant defence; but on October 17, 
1760, the Marathas, attacking in three divisions, one led by Sadashiv- 
raq, one by Shamsher Bahadur and. one by Ibrahim Khan Gardi, took 
Kunjpurd by storm. The garrison were put .to the sword, except 
two kinsmen of Najabat Khan, who were tortured to reveal the secret 
^ treasure-house of .Ahmad Shah .\bdali. When, they had shown to tlie 
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Marathas fifteen lakhs of rupees, their lives were spared. No other 
prisoners were taken, Sadashivrao excusing* his ferocity on the ground 
that Najabat Khan had been present at the death of Dattaji Sindia, 
Indeed, among the spoils of the capture was Javhergaj, the favourite' 
elephant of Jankoji Sindia, which had been taken in the subsequent 
pursuit. This easy success so increased the pride of the Brahman 
general, that he and Balwantrao Mehendale taunted Malharrao Holkar 
with his defeat at Sikandra. The scarred old warrior was deeply 
incensed and left Sadashivrao’s tent, muttering that jackals roared 
loudly until they had seen the lion.' 

In the meantime the Abdali had helplessly witnessed the fall of 
Kunjpura and the massacre of the garrison. A fanatical Musulman, 
he now regarded the approaching struggle with the Marathas as a holy 
war, and sent Najib-ud-Daulat to appeal to Shuja-ud-Daula to join 
his ranks and to fight by his side in the sacred cause of Islam. 
Although Najib-ud-Daulat was a Sunni and Shuja-ud-Daula a Shia, 
the latter was won over, and the confederate Musulman and Hindu 
armies faced each other across the swollen waters of the Jampa river. 
After the storm of Kunjpura the Marathas camped at Pasina Kalan, 
some miles to the south and the scene of hard fighting during the civil 
wars that followed the death of the Emperor Feroz Shah. They seem 
to have expected Ahmad Shah to try to cross the river higher" up- 
stream, hut after a brilliant feint he crossed the Jamna at Bhagpat,* 
between the Maratha camp and Delhi. He lost a number of men 
during the crossing ; but, to make the waters abate, he threw into the 
stream sheets of silver with verses of the Koran engraved on them. 
His guns he put on rafts or on the backs of elephants. He himself 
swam his horse across, and by October 25, the whole Afghan army 
was on the right bank of the Jamna. On October 26, the Maratha 
vanguard attacked the Afghan outposts, but were repulsed with the 
loss of twelve hundred men.*^ At this point the weakness in 
the Maratha high command showed itself. If Sadashivrao intended 
to fight in the European manner, it was vital to him to keep open his 
communications wdth Delhi. If he fought in the old Maratha way, he 
needed no line of communications,- but he could not fight in the old 
Maratha way so long as he kept with him Ibrahim Khan Gardi’s 
trained artillery and infantry. Malharrao Holkar begged Sadashiv- 
rao to stick to Maratha tactics, but that meant the sacrifice of Ibrahim 
Khan Gardi and his men ; and that soldier of fortune threatened to 
' fire on the Maratha army if he ^\as deserted. Sada.shivrao rightly 
refused to sacrifice Ibrahim Khan Gardi ; but he did not grasp the 
difference between the two systems of tactics. Instead of retiring 
southward past Ahmad Shah’s left flank and thus reopening his line 
of communications, he marched northward towards the tow’n of 
Panipat, Ahmad Shah following him. In Panipat he fortified himself; 
while the Afghans . established themselves across the Delhi 
From that moment the' Maratha army was in the gravest darijger. 
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Ahmad Shah was between them and Delhi. The fertile provinces on | 
his right flank were in the hands of his allies, Shuja-ud-Daula and : 
Najib-ud-Daulat. Behind the Marathas was the Punjab held by Afghan i 
governors in Ahmad Shah’s interest. For a short time, however, the ■ 
Maratha army suffered no privations. The tourist who now visits ! 
Panipat can gaze from the highest point of the town over an endless 
succession of wheat-fields irrigated by the Jamna canals. So 
prosperous, indeed, are the inhabitants that they are accused by their 
neighbours of unduly wasting their time in pigeon races and quail 
fights.^ Even in 1760, it was a thriving town and the Marathas found 
stores of grain and other supplies, which they promptly requisitioned. 
Their next care was to fortify themselves. Under Ibrahim Khan’s 
supervision they built an immense ditch fifty feet wide and twelve feet 
deep, and constructed ramparts to guard the Maratha camp and the 
town; of this ditdi traces are still visible. Opposite the Maratha 
camp and barring the road to Delhi, Ahmad Shah Abdali fortified 
himself. Neither side was willing to attack the other, and both sides 
strove to obtain a superiority in light cavalry actions. It was clear 
that, so long as the main armies chose to remain stationary, the force 
whose light cavalry held the command of the open country would 
starve the other force out. At first the advantage lay with the 
Marathas. Govindpant Bandela, who was in charge of the Maratha 
light cavalry, had a marked advantage over the Afghan horse by his 
superior mobility. 

On November 22, Jankoji Sindia, the son of Jayappa Sindia, made 
a brilliant attack on the Abdali ’s camp, drove in the outposts, inflicted 
severe loss on Najib-ud-Daulat’s Rohillas, and captured several guns. 
He returned to Panipat, his war horns; sounding a paean of victory. 
The Abdali moved his camp a considerable distance back and seriously 
thought of withdrawing altogether. He eventually decided to stay, 
and on the next new moon, which fell on December 7, 1760, 
he sent a picked body of Afghans under Najib-ud-Daulat to make 
an attack on the Maratha centre. Balwantrao Mehendale sur- 
prised the Afghans and drove them back with great slaughter. 
Unhappily in the moment of victory Balwantrao Mehendale fell, shot | 
through the body. His fall caused considerable confusion in the ranks, ■ 
and a band of .Afghans rushed up to cut off his head. His body was 
saved from mutilation by Khanderao Nimbalkar, but the Marathas 
withdrew. The .Afghans, pursuing their advailtage, followed them; 
as far as the great ditcli. There they were counter-attacked by bothj 
Jankoji .Sindia and Malharrao Holkar, and driven back with a loss 
of three tho*usand men. Although the Marathas had thus thq 
advantage, Sadashivrao felt deeply the loss of Balwantrao, who waa 
the brother of his first wife Umabai ; and the army mourned an officer; 
distinguished in the Carnatic wars. Balwantrao’s widow Laxmibai' 
committed sati and was burnt with her husband’s body. 

On December 22, a far graver calamity befell the Marathas in the 
death of Govindpant Bandela. This enterprising officer had cut off the 

^ I heard this gossip on the spot when inspecting the battle-field. 
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Abdali’s foraging’ parties ■wi'th such skill that there ■was a farftine in the 
Afghan camp. Both Najib-ud-Daulat and Shuja-ud-Daula’ pressed the 
Shah either to fight the Marathas or to retreat across the Jamna. But 
the Shah, who, although a ferocious barbarian, was yet a great captain, 
rejected their advice. ‘This is,’ he said, ‘a matter of war with which 
you are not acquainted. Do you sleep; I will take care that no harm 
befalls you. ' At the same time he rode about fifty or sixty miles a day, 
constantly ■visiting his outposts and reconnoitring the enemy. In this 
way he ascertained the movements of Govindpant Bandela. On 
December 22, he sent ten thousand Afghans under Atai Khan, the 
nephew of his vizier, Shah Vali Khan, to surprise the Maratha light 
cavalry camp. The Afghans reached Govindpant’s camp just after 
sunset and as they approached they displayed striped standards copied 
from Holkar’s. The Marathas, thinking the newcomers friends, let 
them come close to the camp. The Afghans then made a sudden rush 
and cut Bandela's force to pieces. Three thousand Marathas lay 
dead on the field. Many more died in the pursuit. Govindpant 
Bandela escaped on horseback, but, falling and breaking his leg, was 
taken prisoner. He was taken to Najib-ud-Daulat, who had him 
beheaded and his head sent to the Abdali. The Abdali in turn sent it 
to Sadashivrao. 

The destruction of the Maratha light cavalry division was followed 
by the worst results. The Afghans now obtained command of the 
open country and drove in the Maratha outposts and stopped all their 
supplies. The two armies had eaten up the entire countryside and 
food could be bought in Panipat only at famine rates. A long 
succession of easy victories had led the Peshwa to allow the officers 
and soldiers to take their wives with them on field service. With 
Sadashivrao was his active and daring wife Parvatibai, a daughter 
of the house of Raste, and Panipat was crowded not only with 
soldiers and their servants but with thousands of soldiers’ wives 
and maid-servants. The cold, too, became intense. The horses 
and cattle died in hundreds, reducing the efficiency of the cavalry and 
poisoning the air of the town. Sadashivrao bore himsdf with calm 
courage; yet he clearly saw the increasing danger of his situation. 
Through his agent Kashiral, a Brahman in Shuja-ud-Daula’s camp, 
he made every effort to secure that general’s intervention. But Najib' 
-ud-DauIat would not hear of any treaty with the Marathas. -His 
country had suffered from their raids and he feared their vengeance 
when the Abdali had departed. The high price of food exhausted the 
money in Sadashivrao’s treasury, so he, the Sindias and Holkar 
erected mints in the camp and, melting down all the men’s and 
women’s gold and silver ornaments, they coined a quantity of rupees, 
which they stamped with the words ‘Bhaushahi’, ‘Jankoshahi* and 
‘Malharshahi’, but this money lasted for only fifteen days. Sadashiv- 
rao organized cavalry patrols to accompany the foragers, and usejd 
to offer prizes and rewards for good work; but," as the forage failed, 
the cavalry horses were too weak to go on escort duty. When the 
foragers went out without an escort, they were pitilessly massacred by 
the Afghans, 
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On January 2, 17C1, a determined attempt was made by the son of 
Govindpant Bandela, Balaji, to convey treasure from Delhi to Panlpat. 
He took with him three hundred horsemen and tied to each horse- 
man a bag containing five hundred rupees. .Another body of five i 
hundred horse was sent to protect those who carried the treasure. ' 
Unhappily the relief party wandered by mistake into the camp of a' 
strong Afghan patrol. They were instantly attacked and only a few 
made their way to Panipat. Although the sufferings of the Maratha 
army were inlen.se, Sadashivrao celebrated on January 10 the Makar 
Sanhrant with such pomp and circumstance as he could. Three days | 
later, namely, on January 13, ‘ the Maratha leaders begged to be led j 
into action. They were ready, they said, to die on the battlefield ; f 
but they could no longer bear to starve in Panipat. Sadashivrao# 
agreed and a council of war was held. Jankoji Sindia and Holkarf 
urged the commander-in-chief to abandon his guns, his followers and! 
his women, and under cover of a feigned attack to escape as best hel 
could to Delhi, where there was a garrison of seven or eight thousand I 
men under the command of Naro Shankar. The other Maratha chief^ 
supported Sindia and Holkar. Ibrahim Khan Gardi said nothing, ancM 
Sadashivrao, assuming his consent from his silence, ordered that alii 
the leaders should make their way as best they could to Delhi and 1 
rc-form there. After the council of war had broken up, Ibrahim Khan 
sought an interview with Sadashivrao and, showing him letters 
received from Najib-ud-Daulat, threatened to desert to the enemy, fire 
on the Marathas and disclose their plans, unless the previous orders 
were countermanded and a general engagement ordered with the object 
of driving the Abdali into the Jamna, which flowed at the back of his 
camp. Sadashivrao was overcome by the anxieties of his situation and 
could not bear deserting the Hindu women to be a prey to the Afghan 
barbarians. He cancelled his previous orders and directed that next • 
day, January 11, the Marathas should make a general assault on 
the Afghan camp. At the same time he wrote to Kashirai, his agent i 
with Shuja-ud-Daula, ‘The cup is now full to the brim ; it cannot hold 
another drop. If anything can be done, do it or answer me plainly 
at once. Hereafter there will be no time for writing or speaking.’ 
This letter betrayed the Maratha plans; for Kashirai showed it to 
Shuja-ud-Daula, who at once took it to the .Vbdali. That evening the 
food that sti'l remained in his granaries was distributed by Sadashivrao 
to his army. Ne\t morning his troops, as a sign that they would 
conquer or die, donned the saffron robe that Rajput wariiors put on 
under such conditions. They had some miles to go, and the Abdali’s 
spies, warned of their approach by Sadashivrao’s letter, watched their 


^ The dates are those given by Sardesai. Grant DufiE gives the 6th January 
as the date of Panipat ; but the celebration of the Makhar Sank rant shows the 
6th January to be incorrect. The Musulman historians give the date as the 
12th. Elliott and Dawson, Vol. VIII, p. 51. 

Indeed Sardesai must be correct ; for in a letter written by Anupgir Gosair 
to Balaji Peshwa (Parasnis’ Collection) he gives the Hindu date of the battle 
of Panipat as Budhwar Paush Sud Ashiami, which corresponds to Wednesday, 
the 14th January. ' ' 
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movements all the way. Neither side made effective use of its artillei^ 
Ibrahim Khan opened the action on the left wing;, where he cor^ 
manded, by attacking together with Damaji Gaikvad the main body c 
Rohillas under Ahmad Khan Bangash that formed the Afghan righ 
wing. The Abdali’s centre was formed by the Afghan army unde 
Shah Vali Khan, the vizier. On his left were Shuja-ud-Daula with thi 
Oudh troops and another body of Rohillas under Najib-ud-Daulat. a 
picked body of Afghans under Shah Pasand Khan held the post o 
danger on the extreme left of the Afghan line and barred the route t 
Delhi. In the Maratha centre were Sadashivrao and Jaswantrai 
Powar and their right wing was formed by the Sindia and Holka 
contingents. Everything that could inspire the soldiers of the twi 
armies wa.s present on that day. The Alusulmans remembered witl 
pride that on that very field the lion-hearted Babar had won the empir 
of India. There, too, the great .Akbar, when only a boy of fourteen 
had defeated Hemo and had seen his Hindu rival thrown mortall; 
wounded at his feet. On the other hand the great plain was full o 
memoirs of epic India. It was at the village of Basthali (Vyas sthal 
that the sage Vyas had lived and dictated to the god Ganpati th< 
myriad lines of the Mahabharata. It was at Gondar that Gautama 
rishi, to punish them for seeking to rob him of his bride Ahalyabai 
had sent a thousand sores to torment the god Indra and had darkene< 
for ever with his curses the till then unsullied beauty of the moon 
Panipat, the town in which the Marathas had Iji^igd-Tor two months 
Sonpal, a village visible from its walls, and spot wheei 

the Abdali had forced his way across the Jamna^^^^^reg of thfe fiy« 
villages which Yudhisthira, rather than plunge "S^^^^Ltyarsh^, idfe 
warfare, had asked for as a meagre fief for hii^^^Sd hisjefotfi 
brothers. To the north .stretched the field where, to 
of the sons of Pandu and Dritarashtra, the chivalry of Ind{^:h$j<^ml]^ 
almost to a man in the slaughter of Kurukshetra. There 
Kama had died at the hands of his brother Arjuna the archer7^^||HB 
Bhishma had lain on his bed of arrows while the contending 
guarded him from wild beasts and listened reverently to the wisd^ 
of his lips. It was in the Parasir tank at Balapur that the brave bul 
wicked Duryodhana had hidden from the wrath of Bhima ; and it was 
at the Phalgu tank at Bharal that the Pandavas had celebrated tht 
funeral rites of the warriors who had fallen in the most terrible of al 
Indian wars. Nor were the prizes that hung before the eyes of the 
opposing leaders less brilliant than those that dazzled the eyes oi 
Duryodhana and Yudhisthira. The Musulman armies fought to retain 
the last shreds of the Delhi empire that had once stretched from the 
snow mountains of the north to the southern seas round Ramesh- 
waram. The Hindu warriors fought to throw off now and for ever the 
foreign yoke that had pressed on them since the fall of Rai Pithora, 
and to seat once again a Hindu prince on the throne of Dushyanta and 
Dasharatha, of Bharata and Ramchandra. * 

Ibrahim Khan Gardi had said to Sadashivrao before the battle 
joined that, although the latter had often complained because of his 
insistence on regular pay for his troops, they would now prove on the 
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battle-field that they were worth it. This promise he nobly fulfilled. 
Charging the Rohillas with the bayonet, his disciplined troops 
destroyed their formation, killing and wounding eight thousand of 
them. This brilliant action laid bare Shah Vali Khan’s right flank, and 
Sadashivrao charged the Afghan centre with the flower of the Maratha 
army. The Maratha cavalry broke up the enemy's centre and it 
seemed as if the day was lost for the Afghans. Ahmad Shah, however, 
had' in hand a reserve of ten thousand heavy cavalry and these he now 
sent against the Maratha left wing. Ibrahim Khan Gardi had turned 
back his left flank to meet such a manoeuvre; but in the fighting the 
left flank had moved forward, and Ibrahim Khan, severely wounded, 
was in no state to restore the formation. At the critical moment a bullet 
struck Vishvasrao in the forehead and he died at once. To Vishvasrao 
-Sadashivrao was deeply attached. The boy had inherited his grand- 
father’s looks, which had been famous throughout India; and at this 
time he was one of the comeliest of the children of men. Sadashivrao 
had trained Vishvasrao himself and had been his constant guardian 
and companion in the Carnatic wars. The boy had returned his 
uncle’s affection and seems to have loved him more deeply than even 
his own father. The sight of the gallant youth dead beside him in the 
same howdah was too much for a mind oppressed by the unceasing 
labours and anxieties of the preceding three months. He said to his 
wife Parvatibai that he could never again face his cousin, and, leaving 
het- in the howdah, he mounted his favourite charger, a splendid Arab 
stallion. He sent a message to Malharrao Holkar, telling him to do 
as he had directed. His message conveyed, as it was probably meant 
to convey, the meaning to Holkar that he should revert to the earlier 
plan of battle and cut his way through to Delhi. Holkar rode off the 
field as fast as he could. Damaji Gaikvad followed. A body of 
Afghans got in among the camp followers and cut them up. A sudden 
panic spread through both wings. The centre still stood firm where 
Sadashivrao was fighting. He disappeared in the mfelde,^ shot through 
the side, and then the centre broke too. Except the Holkar contingent, 
which followed their leader to Delhi, the routed army took the wrong 
direction and rushed back to Panipat, the spot which they had that 
morning meant to leave for ever. Behind them followed the Afghans, 
cutting them down by thousands. Great numbers crushed each other 
to death, trying to scale the high fortifications which they had built 
to check the .Afghans. The survivors crowded into Panipat, round 
which the Afghans placed an investing force. Next morning the 
Afghans entered the town without opposition and made all inside 
prisoners. They took the men outside the town, ranged them in rows, 
gave each one a few grains of parched corn and a drink of water, and 
then slashed off their heads, which they piled in heaps. The women 
they reduced to slavery, regardless of their birth or rank. In this way 
many hundreds of high-born southern women disappeared and were 
never heard of again. Jankoji Sindia, who had been held to ransom 

^ The spot where Sadashivrao was last seen is marked by a monument erected 
by the Punjab Government, 
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by an Afghan, was killed in cold blood, and the gallant Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi, who had fallen wounded into the hands of Shuja-ud-Daula, was 
demanded by the Abdali and treated so evilly that he soon died. Naro 
Shankar,' who had some seven oi eight thousand men at Delhi, on 
hearing the news of the disaster, should have done his best to cover 
the retreat of the remnants of the army. Unfortunately, although 
an officer of high reputation, he seems completely to have lost his head. 
On January 15, he fled from Delhi with such precipitation that he left 
behind some forty lakhs of treasure. Naro Shankar’s flight added to 
the sufferings of the Marathas. The stiagglers who escaped from 
* Panipat had no place of refuge. When they wandered starving to 
Delhi, they were robbed by the mob. When they fled across country 
they were attacked by the peasantry and slaughtered. Others were 
stripped, robbed of their horses and plundered by the stalwart northern 
women, and sent to find their way naked, penniless and on foot to the 
Deccan. Malharrao Holkar made his way to Mathura and thence to 
Bharatpur, where he was hospitably received by Surajmal. In time 
some three to four thousand fugitives, including Shamsher Bahadur, 
reached the Jat country. There Shamsher Bahadur died of his wounds 
at Dig. The rest were hospitably entertained by Surajmal for eight 
days and given money to take them home.* Damaji Gaikvad and 
Naro Shankar reached Baroda and the Deccan in safety. Parvatibai, 
Sadashivrao’s wife, and Laxmibai, the wife of Vishvasrao, were taken 
to Gwalior by Janu Bhintade. 

The corpse of Vishvasrao was easily found and was sent for by 
Ahmad Shah. The Afghans crowded round it and wished to have it 
stuffed with straw and sent to Kabul. This inhuman proposal did not 
commend itself to the Abdali. Eventually Umravgir’ Gosavi, a noble 
in the train of Shuja-ud-DauIa, ransomed the bodies of Vishvasrao, of 
Tukoji Sindia, a full brother of Madhavrao, and of Santaji Wagh and 
Jaswantrao Powar for three lakhs of rupees and had them cremated 
according to the Hindu ritual. For the body of Sadashivrao religious 
mendicants, sent for the purpose by Trimbakrao Purandare, searched 
long in vain. At last Ganesh Pandit saw beneath a heap of dead 
a corpse on which were some precious jewels.' The head had been cut 
off, but some scars on the feet and back enabled Ganesh Pandit and 
the men with him to identify the body as Sadashivrao’s. Thereupon 
Kashirai, Sadashivrao’s agent with Shuja-ud-Daula, obtained leave 
from the Abdali to cremate it. 


Sadashivrao was greatly gifted by nature. He was an admirable 
financier, an able administrator and within certain limits a competent 
general. It was his country’s misfortune that, after easy successes 
against the Nizam’s armies, he was pitted against the warfi^^^gh- 


' Naro Shankai’s family name was Dani. He was a Deshastb and 

the first subhedar of Jhansi, which he founded. He was given the title^^O^Rala 
Bahadur by the emperor, and is known in the chronicles as Raja Babwtir of 


Malegaon. 

* Surajmal is said to have spent ten lakhs in helping the Marathas. 
Panipat, p. 205. 

® Umravgir was the Gosavi ’s title. His real name was Anupgir. 
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landers of Afghanistan, led by a skilful and experienced captain. His 
judgment was disturbed by the new tactics introduced by the French, 
and he neither grasped their limitations nor understood their 
advantages. He rejected Holkar’s advice, but for this there was some 
excuse, as only shortly before both Dattaji Sindia and Holkar had 
been well beaten while following the tactics the latter advocated. The 
worst fault that can be ascribed to Sadashivrao is that on the day of 
battle he allowed his sorrow for Vishvasrao to overcome his sense of 
duty as a general. Had he not abandoned his elephant to fight as a 
common trooper, he could, if he had not won the day, at any rate have 
saved the army. A skilful retirement on Delhi would have enabled 
him to re-form and again to hazard the fortunes of battle. By acting 
as he did, he left the Marathas without a commander cither to direct 
the retreat or to compel Damaji Gaikvad and Malharrao Holkar to 
share with their comrades the full burden of the day. Sadashivrao 
must also be blamed for postponing a general action until hunger had 
wasted the number and strength of both men and horses. He had, 
it is true, sent Tor reinforcements to the Deccan, but his messages 
fell into the hands of the Abdali and his letters were destroyed. He 
waited too long ; he should at once on the death of Govindpant 
Bandela, either have fought an action or retired on Delhi. It is, 
however, impossible not to prai.se as well as blame. As the anxieties 
and the dangers of the siege grew, so grew his serene fortitude. 
Aware, better than anyone else, of the gravity of the situation, he hid 
hi's fears with a resolution so stern that the Abdali’s spies never 
reported to their master the real misery of the Maratha camp. If he 
committed mistakes, he at least feared not to face certain death ; and 
our censure of the general’s errors must be softened by our admiration 
for his endurance in adversity and his physical courage in disaster. 

Most of the letters sent by Sadashivrao and Vishvasrao to the 
Peshwa bad miscarried. Nevertheless sufficient news came through 
to warn Balaji to send help to Sadashivrao. Unhappily he was 
engaged in the arrangements of his second marriage,’ which, much 
to his first wife Gopikabai’s disgust, was celebrated early in December 
1760. This delayed the Peshwa; but after the wedding he moved 
northward as fast as he could. ^Vhen he reached the Narbada, a letter 
was brought him by a banker. It contained the words, 'Two pearls 
have been dissoUed, twenty-seven gold mohurs have been lost, and 
of the silver and copper the total cannot be cast up.’ From this the 
unhappy prince learnt the fate of his cousin, his son and his armv. 
It was not long before the fugitives confirmed the news. The Peshwa 
showed his displeasure to those leaders who had escaped the slaughter. 
He censured Vinchurkar and Powar, and he attached Malharrao 
Holkar’s jaghire, which remained under attachment until after Malhar- 
rao’s death. Unhappily Balaji was suffering from consumption, and 
the shock added to the disease soon killed him. He returned to 
Poena, stopping on May 16 to perform on the banks of the Godavari 
the sJiradh, or anniversary ceremonies, of his father Bajirao. He 


Bardesai, Pgnipal, p. 235, 
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reached Poona early in June, and built the first bridge across the Muta 
to bear the name of I^akdi Phul,* or wooden bridge. On June 18, he 
went to his house on Parvati Hill. There his mind began to fail and 
he became thinner daily. In a few days, ^though barely forty years 
old, he died in the arms of his brother Raghunathrao. 

English historians have dealt scant justice to this eminent prince. 
And yet they of all others should have been generous to him; for, by 
helping to destroy Tulaji Angre and by paralysing de Bussy in the 
Deccan and so giving Clive a free hand in Bengal, Balaji did the 
English the best turn ever done them by a foreigner. Without the real 
greatness of Bajirao, Balaji was a wise and far-sighted politician. He 
met with rare skill and firmness the crisis caused by Tarabai’s intrigues 
and Damaji’s rebellion. He reduced to a shadow the power of the 
Nizam and, but for Panipat, would have added the whole of southern 
India to the Maratha kingdom. Occupied in the south, he never 
found time, while Peshwa, to go to Delhi. Had he done so, he would 
better have understood the Afghan menace. Balaji ’s name was long- 
cherished by the Maratha peasants for his success in improving the 
revenue system and the administration of justice. In the former he 
was aided by Sadashivrao ; in the latter his chief associate was 
Balshastri Gadgil. Balaji was an untiring letter-writer and no less 
than fifteen hundred of his letters have survived. In every campaign 
he sent to Poona a continuous stream of epistles, which show his 
unremitting zeal in the public service. In 17.150 he founded in Poona an 
institution for the training of revenue clerks and officers. He made 
great cfl'orts to improve the food and the transport of the army, and 
unquestionably equipped it and cared for it better than any Maratha 
ruler since the days of the great king. For one innovation, however, 
he must be blamed. He allowed, even encouraged, officers and soldiers 
to take with them on active service their wives and families. 

Of all his cities Balaji loved Poona best. He spent vast sums in 
attracting to it learned scholars, devout Brahmans and famous poets. 
He encouraged trade, built fountains, improved roads, and created 
fresh peths, or quarters. To one he gave the name of his cousin, to 
another he gave the name of his youngest son ; and Sadashivpeth and 
Narayanpeth are still populous and fashionable. He greatly improved 
the lake al Katrej and planted innumerable trees on the roads to 
Theur, Aland! and Ganeshkhind. But the monument that to-day most 
vividly recalls to the visitor’s mind this magnificent prince is Parvati 
Hill. Before Balaji’s time a tiny temple to Paiwati crowned its summit 
and the shrine had acquired the reputation of curing sick people. Once 
Gopikabai, suffering from a sore heel, went to sec the hill goddess and 
was cured. Her husband, to show his gratitude, erected the noble 
temple now known as Devadeveshwar. After Shahu’s death Balaji 


^ There is still a Lakdi Phul to the west of Poona City, but it is entirely of 
stone. The Peshwa’s family were short-lived. Sadashivrao was 31 when he was 
killed. Chimnaji Appa died at 42 ; Madbavrao I at 27 ; Bajirao 1 at 43 ; 
Raghunathrao at 49 ; Balaji Vishvanath, however, lived to the age of 76 and* 
Bajirao II to the age of 80, 
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placed in it Shahu’s padukas, o^andals, and thus the hill became a 
monument of the Maratha the plain to the south the Pcshwa 

jga ve gr eat feasts and di^nbutcd charity; while to the north he built 
iTlMiTIffi 1*1 iiij years was one of the chief glories of 

Poona. Not onlyot^^alaji honour the god Shiva’s queen, he built 
also a temple on Parvatl Hill to the god Vishnu, and on the eleventh of 
every Hindu month he went regularly to worship at Vishnu’s shrine. 
Indeed, he so loved the hill that he built a palace there ; and when he 
felt death coming near, it was to Parvati Hill that he went to die. 
Nor has the Peshwa’s choice been disapproved by later generations. 
A constant stream of visitors still go up and down the stone steps that 
lead to the summit of Parvati. Thence can be seen, like a map 
unrolled, Poona City, her sister rivers the Muta and the Mula, the 
shrine of Alandi, and the silver thread of Tukaram’s Indrayani ; while 
far away to the west the dark hill forts of the Sahyadris recall the 
days when Maratha armies rode forth to Delhi, and the fame of Balaji 
the Peshwa resounded from the Indus river to the southern seas. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THE ACCESSION OF MADHAVRAO BALLAL 

The disaster of Panipat and the death of the Peshwa were followed 
by a series of plots and disturbances. Tulaji Angre, although in 
prison, contrived to communicate with a nephew, of Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi and to plot a rising on the day of the Peshwa’s death. Some 
eight thousand di*-' ipifned infantry entered Poona unperccived ; but at 
the last r'orifcT a from -\rigre was betrayed into Ragbiinathrao’s 
witw eitergy, disarmed the conspirators and confined 
Tulaji Aogr*' gr'>atfer strictness than ever. 

^ AlthoVi'h TIT] fortunate Ramraja had for ten years taken no part 
111 tha f'fj ‘ '■’■ijrif f,} prestige as the descendant of the 

li '■ it wa-. frit necessary to obtain his investiture for the 
i hvasrao was dead, the next heir was Balaji’s 
J dla.r.io, Known in history as Madhavrao Ballal. He 
f ir-> old, and Nature had bestowed on him a ripe 
h / ) pint and the talents both of a soldier and a 
, K^g'hunathrao had hoped to conduct the 

admijiK tr.it JOT. m Madhavrao’s name until his nephew reached man’s 

t ^ /I d’*’ 3 -'ded and abetted by two persons, 

his wife Ananrlibai and his friend Sakharam Bapu. Anandibai was 
a beautiful but 'ukrd woman, whom Raghunathrao had married in 
In hisTf 1 Y Y fl'-f wife Jankibai. Raghunathrao remained 
slJhlrim 'Y’ ‘n fear of her. 

wS^KnLS, 1 YfY 7 '‘l Sakharam Bhagwant Bokil and he 

1 L 1 ® ‘descended from Pantoji Gopinath, 

who had helped Shivaji to defeat Afaul Khan at Pratap^ad 

S hU scdftnncd'"’""' acquiefeed 

his uncles self-formed regenej. Indeed, the affairs of the state 
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were in the greatest disorder. There was little or no danger, it is 
true, from the north. For the Musulman confederates had no sooner 
won Panipat, than they began to quarrel among themselves. Ahmad 
Shah Abdali had taken in his victory all Ibrahim Khan Gardi’s 
artillery, five hundred elephants, five thousand horses and twenty 
thousand bullocks; but of treasure he captured little or none. The 
result was that when he reached Delhi, which he did on January 
21, 1761, and proposed to his Afghans that he should crown himself 
emperor, they broke into a formidable mutiny. They demanded their 
arrears of pay, which had accumulated during the previous two years. 
He contrived to appease them for a time by a forced loan of forty 
lakhs from Najib-ud-Dauiat. But thereafter he confined his ambitions 
to the provinces of Sind and the Punjab. He acknowledged the 
fugitive prince Ali Gohar as emperor with the title of Shah Alam, 
or Sovereign of the Known World, appointed Shnja-ud-Daula, who 
had gone back to Oudh, vizier of the empire, and entrusted Delhi 
and the royal family to the care of Najib-ud-Daulat. On March 22, 
1761, he struck his camp and returned to Afghanistan. 

But, if there was no fear from the conquerors of Panipat, the 
gravest danger threatened from the east. Nizam Ali, who had usurped 
from his brother Salabat Jang the entire administration of the Moghul 
Deccan, prepared to take full advantage of the situation. In his 
design he was favoured by Tarabai, who openly rejoiced in the 
misfortunes of Balaji and the deaths of Sadashivrao and Vishvasrao. 
The Maratha chiefs were at variance with the Brahmans, and the 
Brahmans from above the Ghats sided with the Marathas against the 
Brahmans of the Konkan. Nizam Ali marched with all speed towards 
Poona) destroying and defiling, as he did so, the Hindu temples in his 
line of march. This conduct, as well as the judicious offer of the post 
of senapati or commander-in-chief in the Maratha service, induced 
Ramchandra Jadhav to leave Nizam Ali and to join his own country- 
men. In spite of this desertion, Nizam Ali pressed on as far as Urali, 
a few miles from Poona, demanding as the price of peace the 
cancellation of the cessions made after the battle of Udgir. After 
continuous fighting from November 11, 1761, to January 8, 1762, the 
Nizam was glad to confirm the treaty of Udgir and return to his own 
dominions. ^ 

In the course of the year 1762 Madhavrao determined to assert his 
rights. He was now seventeen and in every way fitted to conduct 
successfully the administration. Early in the year he had been as far 
as Sira, in command of a Maratha force, to collect the southern 
tribute. With him had gone Trimbakrao Vishvanath Pethe, the 
maternal uncle of Sadashivrao, affectionately known to all as Trimbak- 
rao Mama, Baburao Phadnis and Gopalrao Govind Patwardhan, and 

^ Grant DuCE, Vol. 1, p. S, says that Raghunatfirao relinquished twenty-seven 
lakhs of rupees out of the sixty-two lakhs granted by the treaty of Udgir ; but the 
BttkhoKs do not support him. Mr. Sardesai in his article on Madhavrao in the 
July number of the Vividhdnan says that Raghunathrao granted nothing. 

This seems the more likely in view of the precarious state to which the Moghuls 
bad been reduced. 
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they had urged him to beware of his aspiring uncle. Madhavrao now 
demanded a fuller share in the government. Raghunathrao at first 
scorned and, afterwards resented, the demand. On the advice of 
Sakharam Bapu he resigned his office as regent, and Sakharam 
resigned hi.s as dman, confident that without them Madhavrao would 
be helpless to govern. But they entirely misjudged the spirit of the 
young prince. He at once assumed the supreme control of the 
government in place of his uncle, gave the vacant office of diwan to 
Trimbakrao Pethe, and appointed Hari Ballal Phadke and Balaji 
Janardhan Bhanu as his private secretaries. Balaji Janardhan Bhanu 
is better known in history as Nana Phadnavis. According to the 
Peshvia’s Bakhar, his grandfather Balaji and his great uncle lived 
at Velas in the Konkan, and gave shelter to Balaji Vishvanath when 
he fled from the wrath of the Sidis. Afterwards the brothers went 
with Balaji Vishvanath to Shahu's court. It is, in any case, certain 
that for three generations his family had held high office; and he had 
himself been brought up in the companionship both of Vishvasrao and 
of Madhavrao. Although only nineteen, he had seen considerable 
fighting and had been on field service both in the Carnatic and 
Hindustan. He had taken his mother north, as she wished to make a 
pilgrimage to Mathura; and in this way both had been caught up in 
Sadashivrao’s army. Nana Phadnavis escaped from Panipat but lost, 
his mother there. He made every effort to recover her, meaning to 
take her back if pure, or to drown her, according to the stern Brahman 
creed, in the Ganges if defiled. At last he learnt from her servant that 
she had been killed by a fall from her horse, as she strove to escape 
from the mad stream of fugitives that raced back to Panipat. Hari 
Ballal Phadke was about the same age as Nana Phadnavis. He was 
the son of a poor Brahman called Balambhat Phadke, a priest in the 
household of Baburao Bhanu, Nana’s uncle. Nana and Hari had been 
close friends from childhood and this friendship lasted all their lives. 
Besides Nana Phadnavis and Hari Phadke, Madhavrao appointed 
Ramshastri Prabhune, of Mahuli near Satara, head of his judicial 
department. Ramshastri’s^ name is still remembered as a model 
of learning, uprightness and equity. Lastly, Gopalrao Govind 
Patwardhan promised his full support to the new administration. 

Raghunathrao had retiied to Nasik on the Godavari and was hiding 
his uiath by the devoutness of his worship in the temple of 

Kapileshwar. That temple is the only known shrine of Shiva where 
no stone image of the bull Nandikeshwar will be found seated opposite 
the mystic sign of the godhead. The- bull’s absence is explained by a 
whimsical and charming story. On one occasion the, goddess Parvati, 
it is said, put her hands over her husband Shiva’s eyes; but the great 
god was in no humour for fun. He opened his third eye and with it 

burnt up the sun, the earth, and last, but not least, the god 

Brahmadeva’s fitlh head. When Shiva had recovered his temper, he 
res'-orcd’thc sun and the earth, but he was not able to restore the fifth 
head of Brahmadeva. As a punishment for burning off another god’s 

a fuller account of Ramshagtri see Appendix. 
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head, he was condemned always to see it dancing' before his eyes. 
The punishment was a very severe one and, to rid himself of the 
vision, Shiva wandered all over India, visiting in vain shrine after 
shrine. At last he came to the banks of the Godavari, and sat down 
to rest under a tree. As he sat, he overheard a conversation between a 
young bull and a staid old cow, its mother. ‘To-morrow,’ said the old 
cow, ‘our master will put a ring through your nose and, yoking you 
to a plough, will make you work for the rest of your life.’ The young 
bull answered scornfully that, if its master acted so, it would gore him 
to death. The mother remonstrated that the master was a Brahman. 
‘Never mind,’ said the young bull, ‘I know how to purify myself even 
from the deadly sin of Brahman-murder.’ The god Shiva was deeply 
interested. He thought to himself that, if the bull could purify itself 
from Brahman-murder, he (Shiva) could, by doing what it did, purify 
himself from the sin of having burnt off one of Brahmadeva’s five heads. 
He went away, but next morning returned to the spot where he had 
heard the conversation. In a little time the Brahman came and tried 
to fasten the ring in the young bull's nose. The graceless beast 
threw him on his back and gored him to death. From being pure 
white, it became black with sin. Galloping off with its tail in the air, 
it plunged into the pool in the Godavari river where the divine hero 
Ramchandra had performed the obsequies of his dead father. Such 
was the holiness of the water that the bull became pure white, save 
only the tip of its tail. This it had held in the air to show its defiant 
spirit. The god Shiva watched the incident closely and immediately 
afterwards plunged into the same pool. The same moment the vision 
that had haunted him disappeared. To commemorate the punishment 
and the release of the god Shiva there was built close to the place 
where these events occurred the temple of Kapileshwar, or the God of 
the Head. It is the only temple in India, as I have said, where no 
bull kneels reverently in front of the god. For whereas in other spots 
the bull is regarded as Shiva’s servant, there the bull is regarded as 
the great god’s teacher. 

The charm of this delightful legend was, it is to be feared, lost on 
the Maratha Achilles as he sulked on the banks of the Godavari. Less 
fortunate than his prototype, he found that his absence produced none 
of the calamities that he had anticipated. Sakharam Bapu was deeply 
hurt at his supersession by Trimbakrao Pcthc. Lastly, the beautiful 
and ambitious Anandibai resented her husband’s descent from the 
regency to private life. Yielding to his anger and the counsels of his 
friend and his wife, Raghunathrao sought the help of the Nizam 
against his own nephew. Leaving Nasik, he went to Aurangabad, 
where the governor, Murad Khan, received him in slate and gave him 
a large contingent of Moghul troops. A treaty known as the treaty of 
Pedgaon w'as entered into between Raghunathrao and Nizam Ali, who. 
in 1761 had deposed hi^ brother Salabat Jang’ and was now Nizam of 
Hyderabad. The price of Moghul help was the reduction by fifty-one 
lakhs annually of the cessions made by the treaty of Udgir, and the 


1 NizBtn All murdered Salabat Jang in 
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surrender of Daulatabad, Shivner, Ahmadnagar and Asirgad. Many 
Maratha chiefs, including Janoji Bhosle, despised Madhavrao as a 
child and supported Raghunathrao. Madhavrao equipped such forces 
as he could, and the two armies fought on the banks of the Ghodnadi 
river a scries of actions between November 7 and 12, 1762. At last 
Madhavrao, despairing of successful resistance, went unattended to 
his uncle’s camp and gave himself into his uncle’s power, rather than 
continue a quarrel profitable to his country’s enemies. To do 
Raghunathrao justice, he took no unfair advantage of his nephew’s 
act. He put him under surveillance, but treated him with every 
courtesy. He made no effort to depose him, but took over the 
administration in Madhavrao’s name, giving out that his young nephew 
had been misled by the advice of interested intrigues. He displeased 
Trimbakrao Pethe and restored Sakharam Bapu. With him he 
associated Balwantrao Mahadev Purandare, to whom he gave back the 
great fort of Purandar. He degraded Nana Phadnavis’ cousin Moroba 
from the family office of the Peshwa’s phadnavis, or chief secretary, 
and gave it to Chinto Vithal Rairikar. He attached the estate of 
Bhavanrao (also known as Shrinivas) Pratinidhi, who had succeeded 
his uncle Jagjivan, and gave it to Naro Shankar Dani, who had 
disgraced himself at Delhi, to manage for his own infant son 
Bhaskarrao, born to him and Anandibai on February 26, 1762. Lastly, 
he took Miraj by storm from Gopalrao Govind Patwardhan and 
confiscated his entire estate. 

The evil example set by Raghunathrao was now followed by 
his opponents. The Nizam’s diwan was at this time a singularly 
astute individual named Vithal Sundar Raje Pratapwant, a Yajurvedi 
Deshasth Brahman. ‘ He invited all the discontented Maratha leaders 
to join Nizam Ali, and Gopalrao Patwardhan, Bhavanrao Pratinidhi, 
the Nimbalkar.s, Moroba Phadnavis and his father Baburao, Janoji 
Bhosle and a host of others accepted the invitation. Indeed, of all the 
recent adherents of Madhavrao, only Nana Phadnavis and Hari 
Phadkc remained loyal to their country. With this formidable 
accession of strength, the Nizam believed himself capable of over- 
throwing the Maratha slate. He denounced the treaties of Udgir 
and Pedgaon, and proclaimed his intention of removing from the 
regency the Chitpavan Bliats and substituting for them Janoji Bhosle 
of Nagpur. The kingdom of Shivaji would then once more be in 
the hands of a Bhosle. The Nizam would have been better advised 
had he declared himself the champion of Madhavrao; for, by 
threatening the removal of the Chitpavan Bhats, he drove Madhavrao 
into his uncle’s .inns, who then had the help of his nephew’s clear and 
resolute mind. Raghunathrao had also the experienced aid of Damaji 
Gaikvad and Malharrao Holkar, and at their advice he opposed to the 
invasion the old Maratha tactics. Evading a general action, he slipped 
past Nizam Ali and besieged Aurangabad. Failing to take it, he led 

He was one ot the 3; wise men of the Deccan. Sakharam Bapu was another 
and Divaji Pant was the third. Nana Phadnavis was the half. It was a case 
where the halt proved greater than the whole. 
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his army into Berar, where they plundered the estates of Janoji Bhosle. 
From Scrar they roamed up and down, laying waste the Moghul 
territories and extorting contributions of grain and money. Nizam Ali 
at first pursued them in vain. He then changed his tactics and 
marched straight for Poona, while Raghunathrao, in turn, marched 
against Hyderabad. The threat did not divert the Nizam from his 
goal. He marched unopposed to the Maratha capital, whose 
inhabitants fled panic-stricken to Sinligad. Camping outside Poona, 
he allowed his army to plunder it, and pulled down or burnt every 
house not ransomed by its owner. He then marched eastward, 
devastating the country between Purandar fort and the Bhima river. 
In the meantime Raghunathrao had reached Hyderabad, but had made 
no impression on its fortifications. After levying two lakhs from its. 
suburbs, he followed Sakharam Bapu’s advice and entrusted to that 
statesman tlic task of winning back to their duly the Maratha oflScers 
in the Nizam’s army. Sakharam Bapu was first successful with 
Janoji Bhosle, to whom he disclosed the treachery of Nizam Ali. The 
latter, while Vithal Sundar had promised the regency to Janoji Bhosle, 
had himself oilered it secretly to the raja of Kolhapur. 

Instead of a doubtful chance of the regency, Sakharam Bapu 
offered Janoji Bhosle an estate worth thirty-two lakhs a year out 
of the territory ceded after Udgir. Janoji, in turn, corrupted the 
other Maratha leaders with the Nizam and they agreed to desert 
on the first favourable opportunity. Elated by the success of 
Sakharam Bapu’s negotiations, Raghunathrao hung on the flank of 
the Nizam’s army as he retired to Aurangabad, where he proposed to 
pass the monsoon. On reaching a spot called Rakshasabhavan, or 
Demon Land, on the banks of the Godavari then in flood, Nizam Ali 
crossed with half his army, leaving his diwan on the other bank with a 
considerable force, including a chosen body of seven thousand 
Afghans and all the Maratha contingents. At this point Janoji Bhosle, 
whose troops were in arrears, picked a quarrel with Vithal Sundar 
and withdrew. The other Maratha leaders pleaded the monsoon as 
a ground for returning to their fiefs. These desertions were the signal 
awaited by Raghunathrao. On August 10, 17'6.3, he attacked Vithal 
Sundar’s isolated force with the utmost fury. The .\fghan troops 
defended themselves bravely, and Vithal Siindar’s leadership so 
inspired his men that they repulsed the attack and surrounded Raghu- 
nathrao and his favourite officer, a Prabhu called Sakharam Hari 
Gupte, who were seated on the same elephant. In the rear of the 
Maratha army was Madhavrao in nominal command, but really the 
prisoner, of fifteen hundred household troops. At this point the day 
seemed lost and the battle of Rakshasabhavan a mere repetition of 
Panipat. Malharrao Holkar, whose corps was in flight, came up to 
Madhavrao, who asked his advice. ‘Come ^\ith me to Poona,’ was 
tile reply, ‘there a throne awaits you.’ The old soldier little guessed 
the heroic spirit that, flamed within the breast of the young Peshvra. 
Turning furiously on Holkar, he said in a white heat of passion, ‘They 
spoke the truth then, who said that you were the cause of Sadashivrao’s 
defeat and death at Panipat.’ Calling on his fifteen hundred men to 
26 
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follow him, and rallying every fugitive he met, the boy-prince charged 
Vithal Sundar’s Afghans advancing in the disorder of victory. 
Fortune instantly changed sides. The household troops cut their 
way to Raghunathrao’s elephant and he once more took command of 
the army. Vithal Sundar, trying to re-form his men, fell shot through 
the chest. Nizam Ali tried to re-cross the Godavari, but in vain; and 
half his army, a moment before victorious, was slain, driven in head- 
long flight, or drowned in the flood of the swollen'river. Nizam Ali 
withdrew to Aurangabad, which Raghunathrao tried unsuccessfully to 
storm, and then besieged. Nizam Ali was in grave peril. At any 
moment a conspiracy might free his elder brother Salabaf Jang and 
restore him to the throne. He therefore took the step of visiting 
Raghunathrao in person, imploring his pardon and throwing the blame 
of his late errors on the unfortunate Vithal Sundar. Raghunathrao, 
save when under his wife’s influence, was the simplest and best 
natured of men. He was completely deceived by the feigned penitence 
of Nizam Ali, forgave him everything and was still willing to give 
him the lands ceded by the treaty of Pedgaon. Of these, however, 
lands yielding thirty-two lakhs had been assigned to Janoji Bhosle, so 
that only land yielding nineteen lakhs remained in Raghunathrao’s 
gift. These he gave; but afterwards he was induced by his own 
advisers to limit the grant to one of only ten lakhs. ^ 

The claims of Madhavrao, whose gallantry had changed the battle 
of Rakshasabhavan from a defeat into a victory, could no longer be 
ignored. Raghunathrao, genuinely grateful, freed his nephew from 
surveillance and accorded him a large share of power. Madhavrao’s 
first step was to correct the errors that had estranged so many 
Marathas from the Peshwa’s cause. He restored Miraj to Gopalrao 
Patwardhan and, on Bhaskarrao’s death later in the year, the oflioe 
of Pratiniiiln to Bhavanrao. The post of phadnavis was not given 
back to Moroba, but it was bestowed on Nana Phadnavis, his 
Undivided cousin. As head of the state, it fell to Madhavrao to bestow 
on Janoji Bhosle the title-deeds for thirty-five lakhs’ worth of territory. 
As he did so, he openly and vehemently upbraided the recreant 
Maratha, and condemned in the harshest terms the recent treacheries 
of Bhosle and his accomplices. Having thus in no uncertain way 
inaugurated his accession to power, he proceeded to cKercise it with 
a genius and vigour that placed him in the affections of his countrymen 
only second to the great king himself. 


CHAPTER XLV 

MADHAVRAO’S FIRST AND SECOND MYSORE 
WARS, .\ND SECOND CIVIL WAR 

AVftiLE the Maratha power had been reduced by llie defeat of Panipat, 
the' war with Nizam Ali arid internal dissensions, Haidar All’s power 
had grown in the most extraordinary manner. We have ^en how in 

This Is known as the treaty of Aurangabad. 
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Mysore Wars, and Second Civil War 

1760 lie returned to Scringapatam after the not unsuccessful contest 
with Gopalrao Govind Patwardhan. After his return the young raja, 
Chikka Krishnaraja of Mysore, and his mother sought to use Haidar 
Ali to displace Nandraja, the all-powerful Dalwai. This difficult task 
Haidar Ali, aided by an able Deccan Brahman called Khanderao, 
successfully aceomplished. But, having seized the power, he declined 
to relinquish it and kept the raja as dependent as before. The 
king and his mother then won over Khanderao, who allied himself 
with Vlsaji Krishna Biniwala (commonly known as Visaji Pandit), 
the commander of the Maratha troops in the fourteen districts. But 
in 1761, the disaster of Panipat led to Visaji Pandit’s recall, and 
thereafter Haidar Ali, by a combination of trickery and military skill 
probably never equalled, overcame Khanderao* and, confining him in 
a cage, became sole master of the Mysore kingdom. Subsequently he 
seized Bednur and, in consideration of a payment of three lakhs, 
induced Basalat Jang, the brother of Salabat Jang, to confer on him 
the nawabship of Sira, which had become a Maratha dependency. In 
1762, Haidar Ali on the strength of this grant drove the Maratha 
garrison out and installed himself as nawab of Sira with the title 
of Haidar Ali Khan Bahadur. He had also tried to win to his alliance 
the nawab of Savanur. On the latter’s refusal to break his treaty with 
the Marathas, Haidar Ali laid waste his lands and drove the Maratha 
garrison from Dharwar. In the end Haidar All’s lieutenant, Fazl Ali 
Khan, extended his frontier as far as the Kistna river. These 
continual insults to the Maratha flag forced Madhavrao to make his 
first campaign in the Carnatic. 

Madhavrao ordered Gopalrao Patwardhan, whose frontier as chief 
of Miraj extended to the northern bank of the Kistna river, to check 
Fazl Ali Khan’s advance; and for this purpose sent him a strong 
reinforcement from Poona. Patwardhan’s army was superior to Fazl 
Ali Khan’s in numbers, although not in quality; and in April 1764 he 
was tempted to engage Fazl Ali Khan in a general action before the 
arrival of the Peshwa, and was severely defeated. Madhavrao had 
been delayed by Raghunathrao’s insistent claim to command the army. 
This claim Madhavrao with the utmost courtesy heard and rejected. 
In this difference Sakharam Bapu supported the nephew against th6 
uncle, and Raghunathrao, overruled, again left Poona in disgust and 
went back to Nasik. Madhavrao was now free to lead the army of the 
Carnatic. Early in May 1764, the gallant young Peshwa with thirty 
to forty thousand horse, an equal number of infantry and a great train 

j' ’ Khanderao proved Haidar Ali’s equal m the field, but he was overcome by a 
strategy worthy of Aurangzeb. Haidar Ali first v oq ever to his cause Nandraja, 
the displaced minister, and then fabricated letters iu Nandraja's name to 
Khanderao’s officers, desiring them to surrender Khanderao in accordance with 
the pre-arranged agreement. The bearer of these letters let himself be caught. 
‘When. Khanderao read the letters he fled in tenor to the r.ija, leaving the aimy jo 
§hift for Itself. Haid.ar Ali then attacked it and won an easy victory. The ra]a 
surrendered Khanderao on Haidar Ah's promise to care foi him as he would a pet 
parrot. This piomise Haidar All kept. On his sunender Khanderao wa.s 
■confined in- a cage and fed on rice and water until his death. Bowring, Haida^ 
mu and Tippu Simian, p. 33. ■ - • ' 
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of artillery, ciossed the Kislna. FazI Ali Khan fell back on Haidar 
Ali’s main army, which lay in an entrenched camp between Savanur 
and Bednur. Haidar All’s force, which consisted of twenty thousand 
cavalry, twenty thousand disciplined infantry and twenty thousand 
irregulars, was greatly outnumbered. But Haidar Ali hoped that his 
enemy might be induced to attack his entrenchments, and concentrated 
his men within his camp. Madhavrao wisely declined to send his men 
against a fortified position, and, by sending his cavalry in every 
direction, soon cut Haidar Ali’s communications. At the same time 
he sent detachments which rapidly recovered the Maratha districts 
seized by Haidar Ali Khan. Haidar Ali then changed his tactics and 
led out in person twenty thousand men, intending by a feigned retreat 
to lead his enemy to attack his camp. Madhavrao used Haidar Ali’s 
own ruse to compass his defeat. Swarms of Maratha cavalry led 
Haidar Ali several miles from his camp, while the main Maratha 
army closed in on his flanks and rear. Only with the greatest 
difficulty and after suffering immense losses did Haidar Ali 
succeed in extricating himself. He fell back on his camp, which 
Madhavrao invested. A few days later Haidar Ali, in the hope of 
cutting off one of Madhavrao’s detachments, moved out with a 
thousand cavalry, two thousand picked infantry and four light guns. 
He was attacked and so severely defeated that of his force only he 
and fifty cavalry escaped. 

The investment of thfe camp continued until the middle of June 
1764, when the violence of the monsoon forced Madhavrao to raise 
the siege and to canton his troops to the east of Savanur. But before 
the monsoon ended, Madhavrao passed large detachments over the 
Tiingabhadra river and reduced the eastern districts of Bednur and 
western districts of Mysore, while the dispirited army of Haidar Ali 
helplessly watched his operations from their camp. Early in 1765, 
Madhavrao renewed the investment with such vigour that Haidar Ali 
abandoned his camp and retreated on Mysore. He experienced the 
usual fate of those who have retreated before a Maratha army. Three 
days after the retreat had begun Madhavrao intercepted it and forced 
Haidar .;\li to a general action. The result was a great Maratha 
victory. In killed alone Haidar .\li lost three thousand cavalry and 
six thousand infantry, and the .shattered remnants of his army fled in 
the utmost cli.sordcr to the woods. The garrisons of the Bednur 
fortresses, Ikkeri and Ananlapur, surrendered after a feeble resistance, 
and Haidar .'\U with such troops as he could rally took refuge in 
Bednur. By this time Raghunathrao had on Madhavrao’s invitation 
taken over the command of the army, and to him the desperate 
adventurer made overtures of peace. Now, if ever, was the time 
to have destroyed this formidable foe. But the treacherous 
Raghunathrao was anxious to secure a retreat for himself, should his 
ambitious spirit find no scope in his own country. He therefore 
granted a most favourable peace. All that Haidar Ali was required to 
do was to restore to Murarirao the fortress of Gooti and the surround- 
ing districts, which he had taken from him on Murarirao’s recent 
desertion to the Feshwa ; to give up all claims on Savanur* and to pay 
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thirty-two lakhs of rupees by way of indemnity. On Murarirao the 
Peshwa was to confer Ihe title of Senapati or cominander-in-chicf, 
in honour of his gallant kinsman Santaji Ghorpade. Madhavrao was 
not consulted as to the terms of peace, which were conveyed by Naro. 
Shankar Dani, who at the same time entered on Raghunathrao’s 
behalf into a secret understanding with Haidar Ali. Nevertheless the 
honourable boy, although rightly incensed, would not repudiate the 
treaty; and in February. 1765, upon receipt of the thirty-five lakhs, he 
began to withdraw his troops from the frontiers of Mysore. By 
June 1765 he was back in Poona. 

Madhavrao had acquiesced in the grant of lands worth thirty-two 
lakhs a year to Janoji Bhosle; but he had not forgiven the treachery 
by which it had been acquired. Nor had Janoji’s subsequent conduct 
been such as to merit forgiveness. Resenting the public rebuke given 
him by the young Peshwa, he had been in constant communication with 
Raghunathrao’s wife Anandibai in the hope of instigating her husband 
to a fresh rebellion. The secret service of Madhavrao was excellent 
and he was fully aware of Janoji Bhosle’s seditious correspondence. 
Determined to punish him, he found an ally ready to hand in Nizam 
Ali, who felt justly indignant at the perfidy that had cost him the 
defeat of Rakshasabhavan. Nizam Ali, too, was free to act with 
vigour. He had murdered one brother, Salabat Jang, who, after his 
dismissal from the post of diwan, had tried to carve out for himself 
a kingdom in the Carnatic. He readily listened to Madhavrao’s 
proposals, and in the cold weather of 1765-6 a combined army of 
Marathas and Moghuls invaded Berar, and on January 4, 1766, forced 
Janoji to surrender three-quarters of the grants of thirty-two lakhs 
given him for his desertion. Of the twenty-four lakhs thus sur- 
rendered, Nizam Ali secured fifteen lakhs in return for a secret 
understanding to help Madhavrao in a campaign against Haidar Ali. 
Nizam Ali, however, was a broken reed. So far from giving 
Madhavrao any assistance, he entered into a secret understanding with 
Lord Clive to compass not only the downfall of Haidar Ali but the 
defeat of the Marathas. Nor was this all. Nizam Ali, at the same 
time, allied himself with Haidar Ali to conquer Arcot from Mahomed 
Ali. These facts were soon known to Madhavrao, and in the cold 
weather of 1766 he determined to act without his perfidious confederate. 
Haidar Ail feared to meet the Marathas in the field, and tried to stay 
their advance by destroying the reservoirs, poisoning the wells, and 
laying waste the country. But his orders were not properly carried 
out. Madhavrao’s force, hardly distressed by Haidar Ali’s measures, 
overran the countryside, and by the end of March took Sira, Ouscotta 
and Mudgiri. At the same time Nizam Ali and the English threatened 
to cross Haidar Ali’s northern and southern frontiers. Haidar Ali 
sent a Brahman called Appaji Ram to throw himself on Madhavrao’s 
merey. The envoy’s ready wit and diplomatic skill won the fancy of 
the young prince and he agreed to evacuate the occupied districts on 
payment of thirty-five lakhs of rupees. Half was paid in March 1767. 
For the remaining seventeen and a half lakhs the district gf Kolar was 
pledged. The balance was duly paid in May 1767, and Madhavrao 
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returned in triumph to Poona. The demands of the English and 
Nizam AH to share in the spoils were very properly rejected. 

While Madhavrao had thus been heightening in the Carnatic his 
reputation as a skilful commander, Raghunathrao had met with 
misfortune in the north. It was the young Peshwa’s ambition to 
avenge Panipat and recover Delhi. But he held the wise view that 
he should finish his work in the Carnatic before attempting another 
more arduous task in the north. Raghunathrao, however, urged an 
immediate advance northward, and obtained from his nephew the 
command of a considerable force. In January 1766, he marched for 
Delhi, accompanied by Malharrao Holkar. Unhappily for the success 
of the expedition, the latter, wise and experienced in northern 
warfare, died on May 10, 1766, at Alampur, leaving behind him 
the reputation of a dashing, and above all of an openhanded and 
generous, leader. 

Deprived of his counsels, Raghunathrao failed to achieve anything. 
The Jats successfully disputed the crossing of the Chambal river. 
Raghunathrao, to punish the Jats, turned from the north and invested 
Gohad. It was successfully defended by the rana, who from an 
obscure landholder had risen after Panipat to considerable power. At 
last, after a lengthy siege, in the course of which the lives of his men 
and the contents of his treasure-chest were alike squandered, 
Raghunathrao was glad to accept three lakhs of rupees as the price of 
his departure. He reached the Deccan in June 1767, after an 
improvident and futile campaign of eighteen months, shortly after his 
victorious nephew. Angry alike at his own failure and at Madhavrao's 
success, he again turned a willing ear to the poisonous counsels of 
Anandibai. He talked openly of becoming a religious ascetic and of 
retiring to Benares or Nasik, that he might pass his remaining years 
in penances and austerities ; at the same time he entered into cor- 
respondence with Janoji Bhosle. Madhavrao, ajvare of his uncle’s 
treasonable activity, offered him a jaghire round Trimbak worth twelve 
lakhs a year, and the forts of Aundhe and Trimbak ; but nothing would 
satisfy Raghunathrao short of half the Maratha empire. This 
ridiculous demand Madhavrao .sternly rejected and he watched his 
uncle’s movements closely. Unaware or disdainful of his nephew’s 
observation, Raghunathrao raised fifteen thousand men and obtained 
contingents from Damaji Gaikvad and Holkar’s diwan, Gangadhar 
Yashwant. He also received promises of powerful support from 
Janoji Bhosle. Long before the latter could give Raghunatlirao 
substanital aid, Madhavrao was on the march northward with a 
numerous army. On June 10, 1768, he surprised his uncle’s force in 
an open plain near Dhodap fort close to Nasik. Raghunathrao ’s 
levies, outnumbered and outgeneraled, were driven into the fort and 
there forced to capitulate. Raghunathrao was taken prisoner and sent 
to the Shanwar palace at Poona. He was allowed to see his wife, 
and his recently-adopted son Amritrao; but he was not permitted to 
leave the precincts of the palace or without permission to see other 
visitors. The charge of the state prisoner was entrusted to Nana 
Fhadnavis. 
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Having- crushed Rag-hunathrao, it remained for the Peshwa to 
reduce Janojl Bhosle to complete obedience. He first renewed his 
alliance with Nizam Ali and, skilfully masking^ his real intention both 
from Haidar Ali and the English, suddenly led a combined Maratha 
and Moghul army into Berar by the road that leads past Basim and 
Karanja. Janoji Bhosle at first ordered his subhedar to oppose them, 
but his troops were beaten and their commander killed. Janoji then 
adopted different tactics. He conducted a guerilla warfare for some 
time with success, but came to realize that it was impossible for him 
to fight for ever against the immen.se resources of his enemies. He 
sued for, and was granted, peace. 

On March 23, 1769, Janoji Bhosle signed an agreement at 
Kankapur, by which he abandoned the remainder of the lands assigned 
to him as a return for his desertion at Rakshasabhavan. His military 
establishment was fixed at a certain figure and could not be increased 
without the Peshwa’s leave; he was forbidden to correspond with the 
Nizam, the English, the emperor, or the nawab of Oudh, and he was 
required to pay an indemnity of five lakhs and one rupee in five annual 
instalments. He was in fact reduced to the condition of a subordinate 
ally, who could claim help if his territories were invaded but to whom 
no independent relations with foreign powers were permitted. The 
Peshwa had now humbled his enemies at home and he was once mote 
at liberty to consider Maratha affairs abroad. 


CHAPTER XLVI 

MADHAVRAO’S THIRD MYSORE WAR AND 
PROGRESS OF AFFAIRS AT DELHI 

While Madhavrao had been engaged in reducing to obedience 
Raghiinathrao and Janoji Bhosle, Haidar Ali had resumed his 
activities. By a series of skilfully-fought actions he forced the English 
at Madras to enter with him into a defensive alliance aimed directly 
against the Marathas, although their name did not appear in the treaty. 
Encouraged by this success, Haidar resumed offensive action against 
the Peshwa. Regardless of his previous engagements, he withheld the 
promised tribute and marched on Savanur, levying contributions as he 
went. The Peshwa’s fortunate campaign against Janoji Bhosle left 
him free in the cold weather of 1769 to chastise the faithless invader. 
Directly Haidar Ali heard that the Maratha armies were in motion, he 
retired southwards towards Seringapatam. As he retired, he sent an 
urgent demand for English help. That help, however, was not forth- 
coming. Haidar Ali, left to his own resources, sent Appaji Ram to 
treat. The Peshwa, who wished entirely to destroy Haidar Ali’s 
power, demanded a crore of rupees as indemnity and twelve lakhs as 
arrears of tribute. He further asserted that, as the successor of t>he 
Adil Shahi king of Bijapur, he was entitled to the undisputed 
possession of the whole Mysore state. As Appaji Ram^ was empowered 
only to offer a payment of twelve lakhs, the negotiations broke down 
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and the "Maratha advance continued. It assumed no longer the 
character of a raid for levying contribution, but with the army went 
experienced civil officers, who took over the administration of each 
district as it was occupied. Without opposition Madhavrao reached 
Bangalore. Masking it by an investing force, he pressed on to Kolar, 
Nandidurg and Mulwagar, all of which he took by assault. At Nijagal, 
an inaccessible fortress thirty miles north-west of Bangalore, he was for 
some months checked by the skill of the commandant, Sardar Khan; 
but on May 1, 1770, it was stormed by the Polygar, or robber baron of 
Chitaldurg at the head of a body of Berads. At the beginning of 
June 1770, Madhavrao In the full tide of success was struck down by 
illness and cojnpelled to return to Poona. With him returned his 
brother Narayanrao, who had been wounded in the hand at the siege 
of Nijagal. The campaign was continued by Trimbakrao Pethe, who 
added to Madhavrao ’s successes the capture, after a two months’ 
siege, of Gurramkonda, a great fortress securely situated among the 
Eastern Ghats. 

Madhavrao had intended to resume command of the Maratha field 
force in October, but the state of his health prevented him. He, 
therefore, sent Appa Balwant Mehendale, the son of the gallant 
Balwantrao Mehendale, with a considerable reinforcement to serve 
with Trimbakrao Pethe. Haidar Ali had avoided the Marathas in the 
field, but had several times raided their camps and once or twice 
driven them from their new conquests. At the end of January 1771, 
Haidar Ali, learning that Madhavrao was not likely to rejoin the army, 
sent a strong detachment from Bangalore to recover Balapur, a strong 
place twenty-four miles distant, which the Marathas had occupied. 
Trimbakrao Pethe learnt of the enterprise and, overtaking the detach- 
ment, cut it to pieces. This defeat roused the indignant Haidar Ali 
to try a general action against Trimbakrao. He took up a strong 
position near Mailghat, hoping that Trimbakrao, relying on his 
superior numbers, would be tempted to attack him. But Trimbakrao, 
as Madhavrao had done, declined an engagement and overran district 
after district of Mysore. Haidar Ali was forced to retreat towards 
Seringapatam. At 9 p.m. on March 6, 1771, while Haidar was still 
under the effects of a carouse, Trimbakrao surprised and completely 
dispersed the retreating army in the Cherkoli Hills, taking its entire 
artillery, all its elephants and most of its horses. Haidar Ali with a 
few well-mounted attendants escaped at full gallop to his capital. 
There he formed a small corps for its defence. Trimbakrao besieged, 
but was unable to take, Seringapatam, and in June 1772 Haidar Ali 
sued for and was granted peace. The conditions were severe. He was 
forced to surrender all Shivaji’s former conquests, including Kolar, 
Bangalore, Ouscotta, Balapur and Sira, as well as the fortresses of 
Mudgiri and Gurramkonda. He agreed also to pay thirty-six lakhs 
a.s indemnity and fourteen lakhs as annual tribute. The Mysore 
kii'jgdom was now reduced to a smaller area than before Haidar All’s 
advent to power, and Madhavrao could in future disregard him. But 
the vindictive adventurer vented his spite on Nandraja the helpless 
raja of Mysore, who had hoped to improve his condition by appealing 
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to Trimbakrao Pethc. Haidar Ali had him strangled in his bath, and 
Eiibstitutcd for him his brother L'hamraja. 

At this point we must return to affairs at Delhi. The Abdali had, 
as I have already related, left Delhi for Afghanistan on March 22, 
1761. Before leaving, he had acknowledged Ali Gohar as the Emperor 
Shah Alam, and had entrusted the capital and the royal family to the 
care of Najib-ud-DauIat. Shah Alam had fled first to the court of 
Shuja-ud-Daula, the nawab of Oudh, and, after the latter’s defeat 
by the English at Buxar on October 23, 1764, had escaped to 
Allahabad, where he lived under English protection; so the emperor’s 
government was conducted in his absence by Najib-ud-Daulat. When 
Surajmal, the Jat chief, tried to remove him, Najib-ud-Daulat defeated 
him in an action, wherein the Jat chief was himself killed. Afterwards 
Najib-ud-Daulat successfully defended Delhi against Surajmal’s son, 
Jawahir Mai. In 1769 the PeshWa, freed from the menace of 
Raghunathrao’s ambitions, was able to devote himself to affairs on his 
northern frontier. Late in 1769 a Maratha army crossed the Chambal 
river. The Poona troops were under the command of Visaji Krishna 
Biniwala, who had had considerable experience of warfare in the 
Carnatic. He was joined by a large contingent under Tukoji Holkar 
and another under Madhavrao Sindia, the only surviving son of Ranoji 
Sindia. Jayappa had been murdered at Nagorc; Dattaji and Jyolaba 
had fallen at the BadSon ghat. Tukoji, as well as Jayappa’s son 
Jankoji, had been killed at Panipat. Madhavrao, although illegitimate, 
was clearly entitled to succeed to the Sindia jaghire. He had been 
severely wounded at Panipat but had recovered, except for a lameness 
that lasted all his life. He had eminent courage and rare capacity; 
nevertheless Raghunathrao, who disliked him, tried to obtain a grant 
of the Sindia jaghire for Manaji Sindia Phakdc, a distant connexion. 
But the Peshwa Madhavrao overruled his uncle and in 1769 Madhavrao 
Sindia was firmly established in power. 

Tukoji Holkar, who commanded the Holkar contingent, was no 
relation to Malharrao. The latter, as I have mentioned, had died in 
1766. His son Khanderao had predeceased his father, having been 
killed at Kumbher, eleven miles north-east of Bharatpur. On 
Malharrao Holkar’s death his estates passed to Khanderao ’s son 
Malerao Holkar. But the latter did not long survive his grandfather, 
and Khanderao’s widow Ahalyabai became head of the administration. 
She appointed Tukoji Holkar, a trusted officer of Malharrao, to the 
command of the army. 

The combined Maratha forces first entered Rajputana, where they 
levied ten lakhs as arrears of tribute. They next invaded the Jat 
country, won a victory near Bharatpur and extorted a payment of 
sixty-five lakhs. The approach of the victorious Maratha army 
induced Najib-ud-Daulat to offer terms of peace. Madhavrao Sindia 
wished, in revenge for his wound at Panipat, to exterminate the 
Rohillas; but Visaji Krishna Biniwala advised acceptance of Nazib®ud- 
Daulat’s offer, and his advice was followed by the Peshwa. The 
adhesion of Najib-ud-Daulat to the Maratha cause saved for the time 
his own possessions; but Madhavrao Sindia was given a free hand 
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against the other Rohilla chiefs, Hafiz Rahmat and Dhundi Khan, who 
had large fiefs in the Doab, the land between the Jamna and the 
Ganges, In 1769, he and Tnkoji Holkar crossed the Jamna, drove the 
Rohillas across the Ganges and occu,pied the fortress of Etawah, by 
which they overawed the entire Doab. They now conceived the 
brilliant idea of inducing Shah Alam to leave Allahabad and to 
exchange the protection of the English for that of the Marathas. They 
held out glowing hopes to the vain and foolish prince, and dazaled 
his eyes with the promised glories of an empire swayed by him and 
protected from foreign aggression by Maratha swords and Maratha 
valour. Shah Alam yielded to the lure of a pageant throne and, 
leaving his English protectors, joined the camp of Madhavrao Sindia. 
In December 1771, the emperor, escorted by Visaji Krishna Biniwala 
and a great Maratha army entered his capital. On Shah Alam 
Madhavrao Sindia pressed the conquest of Rohilkhand. In October 
1769, Najib-ud-Daulat died and his son Zabita Khan succeeded to his 
territories. To Zabita Khan the emperor bore an intense enmity, 
as he suspected the young Rohilla of having debauched his sister 
Kherunnissa as well as other ladies of the imperial household. He 
readily accepted Madhavrao Sindia’s view; and in January 1772, an 
army of ninety thousand men invaded the fief of Zabita Khan. The 
Maratha cavalry was commanded by Madhavrao Sindia. The small 
Moghul force was led by Najib Khan, an officer in the imperial service. 
Zabita Khan tried to hold the northern bank of the Ganges; but the 
imperial army crossed the river with ease. The Rohillas lost all 
courage. Zabita Khan and the other chiefs fled to the hills, and the 
Marathas plundered the whole of Rohilkhand and captured the ladies 
of Zabita Khan’s household, whom they held to ransom for one and 
a half lakhs. Afterwards they resold Rohilkhand to Zabita Khan, and 
made the emperor grant to them in return for their protection the 
districts of Kora and Allahabad, which were in the respective posses- 
sion of Shuja-ud-Daula and the English. The emperor’s dominions 
were by these means reduced to the single town of Delhi, and he 
bitterly regretted the step he had taken. In a fit of despair, he directed 
Najib Khan to drive the Maratha army from Delhi. Visaji Krishna 
Biniwala had not expected this stop on the part of Shah Alam, and 
perhaps felt some remorse for the scant courtesy with which he had 
treated the emperor. He withdrew his troops and sent to Poona for 
orders. To this despatch he received no immediate reply. For on 
November 18, 1772, the greatest of the Peshwas had died in his 
twenty-eighth year. 

In June 1770, Madhavrao had been forced, as alread)"' mentioned, 
to abandon to Trimbakrao the command of the army of the Carnatic; 
and, although his health improved during the monsoon of 1770, 
directly he got ready to leave Poona on field service he had a relapse. 
He had an inherited tendency to consumption ; for from that disease 
both Chlmnaji Appa and Balaji had fallen victims. Gradually it took 
a firmer hold of the young prince’s frame. A ballad in the Shaligram 
collection declares that, finding his end near, he went in state with his 
beautiful young wife Ramabai to Theur, a favourite spot of his, some 
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thirteen miles from Poona. There Ramabai poured out continuous 
prayers to the family god Ganpati. But the latter appeared to her in 
a vision and told her that the matter was not in his but in Vishnu’s 
hands. Ramabai then made her prayers to Laxmi’s spouse, but to no 
purpose. Finding that nothing she could do would save her husband, 
she resolved to face death beside him. On the demise of the gallant 
young prince, she burnt her.sclf on the same pyre, in spite of all the 
efforts of her family to dissuade her.^ 

The youth and early manhood of Madhavrao had been spent in the 
service of his country. While still a child he had assumed the vast 
burden of the Maratha empire. Threatened both by domestic and 
foreign enemies, he had triumphed signally over all. Yet his triumphs 
had brought him no rest. For, victorious over his foes, he had spent 
his remaining years in tireless labour to better the condition of his 
people. Every department was quickened by his supervision, his 
industry and his example. His secret intelligence was faultless and, 
no matter how remote the officer guilty of acts of tyranny, he rarely 
escaped punishment. The Peshwa’s armies went well equipped on 
service, for the entire military organization was under his direct 
control. Quick to anger, he was no less quick to forgive. And the 
only fault that the harshest critic can find in this admirable ruler is 
that he shortened a life, precious to his people, by his arduous and 
unceasing toil. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

NARAY.4NRAO AND RAGHUNATHRAO 

The last days of the dead Peshwa had been embittered by fears for his 
brother Narayanrao who, since Madhavrao had no issue, was his 
natural heir and successor, Narayanrao lacked the eminent qualities 
of Madhavrao. He was only seventeen at his accession, and was a 
heedless and somewhat mischievous boy. Madhavrao indeed exclaimed 
once with prophetic insight that the word ra]ya or rule was not written 
on his brother’s forehead.* He endeavoured to train Narayanrao 
according to his own stern ideals. He took him to the Carnatic, 
where, as already related, Narayanrao received a wound in the hand. 
By his example and precept he tried to plant in his younger brother’s 
heart his own serene courage. In this connexion a well-known story 
is related in the Peshwa's Bakhar. Once Madhavrao and Narayanrao, 
Khandcrao Darekar and Hiraji Patankar were seated together in a 
tent, when a mast elephant broke loose and rushed towards the 
Peshwa’s tent. Narayanrao was frightened and would have run away. 
But the Peshwa put his hand on the boy’s arm and checked him, 
saying, ‘No harm can come to us if we are not destined to be killed 
by the elephant.’ Narayanrao sat down again, but the danger had 

^ The writer had the signal honour of unveiling a vrindavan erected by the 
Chinchwad Sansthan at Theur in honour o{ this heroic princess, 

* Khare, Adhikar Yog, p. 7, . ■ 
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not passed; for the elephant broke into the tent. There, however, it 
was attacked by Khanderao Darekar and Hiraji Patankar with daggers 
and lances. They stopped it until its mahout came up and mounted it. 
When Madhavrao’s health no longer allowed his personal supervision, 
he, for six months before his death, made Sakharam Bapu instruct 
Narayanrao in administrative duties. In this way Narayanrao 
improved considerably. But the real danger, as Madhavrao foresaw, 
was the restless ambition of Raghunathrao, and above all of his wife 
Anandibai. They both had fretted greatly at his imprisonment and in 
1772 Raghunathrao had corrupted his guards and escaped from the 
Shanwar palace and fled to Tuljapur. He was retaken and imprisoned 
with greater severity. Nevertheless, what he had done before, he 
could do again ; and Madhavrao feared that upon his own death 
Raghunathrao would break his bonds and seize the throne. There 
were only two sure methods of dealing with him. The first was by 
his execution and the second was by reconciliation. The kindly spirit 
of the Peshwa recoiled from the first; he therefore adopted the second 
method. On October 16, 1772,^ Madhavrao sent for his uncle from 
Poona to Theur, and in the presence of Sakharam Bapu was solemnly 
reconciled to him. He obtained from Raghunathrao a promise 
that he would act rightly by his nephew Narayanrao, and there- 
after he set Raghunathrao at liberty. After Madhavrao’s death 
and the completion of his funeral ceremonies, Narayanrao went 
to Satara fort, where the titular King Ramraja formally invested 
him with the office of Peshwa. He then returned to Poona. 
Raghunathrao at first kept his promise, and for a month or 
six weeks uncle and nephew were on the most amicable terms. But 
the former was wholly under the influence of his wife Anandibai ; while 
the latter was equally submissive to his mother Gopikabai. And the 
contending passions of two jealous and ambitious women set at nought 
the hopes and intentions of the dead Peshwa. Gopikabai urged on her 
son that it was impossible that Raghunathrao could forgive the past, 
and begged Narayanrao to confine him as before. On April 11, 1773, 
in spite of the protests of Sakharam Bapu and Nana Phadnavis, 
Narayanrao had his uncle arrested and confined in the Shanwaf 
palace, close to the Peshwa’s own apartments. Narayanrao kept 
Sakharam Bapu in office as diwan, but he placed his chief confidence in 
Hari Ballal Phadkc and a certain Babaji Barve. He also relied on the 
wisdom of Nana Phadnavis and of the latter’s cousin, Moroba Baburao 
Phadnavis. Confident that he had effectually checked Raghunathrao’s 
designs, Narayanrao left Poona to receive the congratulations of his 
mother Gopikabai, then at Gangapur. Raghunathrao, however, had 
still many supporters, and in the Peshwa’s absence Anandibai tried to 
secure her husband’s escape to Plaidar Ali at Mysore. The plot was 
discovered and Raghunathrao was confined more strictly than ever. 
This exasperated Anandibai and she wove a far-reaching plot to 
destroy Narayanrao and to put her husband oin the throne in his place. 


See Sardesai’s article ia Viuidhtinyan Vistar, p. 292, 
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In this plot she was aided by a number of Kayastha Prabhus, the 
agents of Mudhoji Bhosle. Janoji Bhosle had been present at Theur 
when Madhavrao died, and before the Peshwa’s death had obtained 
leave to adopt Raghuji Bhosle, the eldest son of his brother Mudhoji. 
In May 1772 Janoji Bhosle died, and a quarrel arose between his 
brothers Mudhoji and Sabaji as to the guardianship of the adopted boy, 
who was still a minor. The brothers flew to arms and both appealed 
to the Peshwa. Narayanrao favoured Sabaji, while Raghunathrao 
favoured Mudhoji. When the latter sent his Prabhu agents to confer 
with Raghunathrao, they found him in prison ; and they readily agreed 
to help Anandibai to compass his release from confinement and his 
accession to power. They found tools in the regular infantry known 
as Gardis, who were discontented at the stricter discipline recently 
introduced by Narayanrao, who longed for military glory in the 
Carnatic. Their leaders were Sumersingh, Kharaksingh and Mahomed 
Yusuf, and they willingly promised to restore to power Raghunathrao, 
from whose easy-going and generous nature they expected ample 
concessions. The plot was so widespread that it was impossible wholly 
to conceal it, and it came to the ears of Raghuji Angre, who on the 
morning of August 30 warned the Peshwa. The latter repeated the 
warning to Hari Ballal Phadke and thought no more of the matter. 
Hari Ballal Phadke treated it as idle gossip and, taking no action 
whatever, actually left the palace to have breakfast with a friend. The 
young Peshwa, who had been to Parvati Hill, breakfasted late and then 
went to rest. 

In the meantime Sumersingh had secured from Raghunathrao a 
paper which contained a promise to distribute nine lakhs among the 
regular infantry, provided they seized Narayanrao. The paper had 
passed through Anandibai ’s hands and she had changed the word 
dharave (seize) into via rave (kill). Sumersingh had now in his 
possession written orders to murder the Peshwa. At 2 p.m. he 
collected some two thousand men and massed them at the northern or 
Delhi gate of the Shanwar palace. The regular infantry on duty there 
under Kharaksingh joined Sumersingh, and the combined force, over- 
powering the loyal troops, forced their way into the upper rooms 
and began to kill all whom they met. Icharam Dhere, the head 
of the household cavalry, ‘ fled into a cowshed, but the Musulman 
sepoys, drunk with blood, followed him and killed every. man and beast 
in the place. Narayanrao, who was sleeping heavily, did not wake 
up until the rebels were actually in his apartments. He fled to the 
rooms where his uncle was confined, and begged him to save him. 
Raghunathrao, who had never ordered his murder, would willingly 
have done so; but Sumersingh, who knew nothing of Anandibai ’s 
forgery, would not listen. He, Kharaksingh, Mahomed Yusuf and one 
Tulaji Powar, a personal servant of Raghunathrao, tore Narayanrao 
from Raghunathrao’s arms.- The Peshwa’s two servants, Naroba 
Phatak and Chaphaji Tilekar threw themselves unarmed between their 
master and his murderers ; but their sacrifice was in vain. In a few 


^ Pafafia's Bakhaf. 
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seconds all three were dead. The regular infantry then plundered the 
palace j and it was not till they had stripped it of everything valuable, 
that they returned to Raghunalhrao and saluted him as Peshwa. 

Raghunathrao, genuinely alarmed at what had happened, pretended 
that he was entirely guiltless in the matter and that Narayanrao had 
fallen the victim of a military tumult. At the same time he took steps 
to secure his nephew’s inheritance. He sent for Maloji Ghorpade, 
Bajaba Purandare and Bhavanrao Pratinidhi, and tried to convince 
them of his innocence. He also ordered Sakharam Bapu, Trimbakrao 
Pethe, Hari Ballal Phadke and the other prominent figures at the 
Peshwa’s court to arrange for Narayanrao’s funeral ceremonies. 
Gangabai, Narayanrao’s widow was anxious to commit sati; but 
Anandibai, who feared the effect of a sati's curse, locked her in her 
room. In spite of Raghunathrao’s protests and precautions, the 
conviction of his guilt rapidly gained ground. On the tilanjali, or the 
tenth day after Narayanrao’s murder, when sesamum seed soaked in 
water was poured out as a libation to the dead man’s spirit, 
Trimbakrao Pethe, Nana Phadnavis, Hari Ballal Phadke and nine 
others known in history as the barabhai, or twelve brothers, bound 
themselves by an oath to frustrate Raghunathrao’s ambitions. For a 
tinje Raghunathrao’s cause seemed to prosper. He obtained clothes 
of investiture from Ramraja at Satara, and began to form an 
administration. He confirmed Sakharam Bapu as diwan, but he gave 
his chief confidence to Chlnto Vithal Rairikar and Sakharam Hari 
Gupte. The latter, as a leader of the Prabhu caste in Poona and also 
because of his distinguished gallantry at Rakshasabhavan, was a 
particular friend of the new Peshwa. 

The foreign affairs of the state, indeed, required the closest 
attention. Narayanrao on becoming Peshwa had replied to Visaji 
Krishna Biniwala’s despatch by ordering him to drive Najaf Khan 
from Delhi. Lack of funds had reduced the latter’s forces to five 
thousand cavalry and four battalions of infantry, two of which were 
disciplined and commanded by a Frenchman called Mddoc. Neverthe- 
less Najaf Khan with undaunted spirit drew up his small force two 
miles outside the city, his rear being protected by the guns of Delhi. 
He repulsed a general attack of the Maratha horse, but foolishly 
pursuing them loo far was surrounded and escaped with difficulty. 
The two disciplined battalions sustained the weight of the Maratha 
attack all day and retired into the city under cover of night. Next 
day the Marathas encamped under the walls. Shah Alam had no 
longer any hope of a successful defence. He admitted the Marathas into 
the capital and accepted their terms. They were not severe. Najaf 
Khan was dismissed from the emperor’s service and Zabita Khan was 
appointed the imperial commander-in-chief, nominally as the deputy 
of the Peshwa. Shah Alam also formally granted to the Marathas 
the, two provinces of Allahabad and Kora. , But the English refused to 
permit the Maratha occupation, and in M.ay. 1773 Narayanrao, who 
.was proposing • to lead in person the. entire military forces of the 
kingdom to the conquest of the Carnatic, recalled Visaji Krishna and 
his army. After VisajTs recall the Maratha -power in northern India 
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declined, Najaf Khan returned to Delhi and Shuja-iid-Daula drove the 
Marathas from Etawah, their strong-hold in the Doab. 

On the eastern frontier Niaam Ali was again actively offensive. 
He had allied himself to Sabhaji Bhosle and had helped to establish 
him as ruler of Berar. In the south Haidar Ali was still more 
aggressive. Aware of the disputes between Narayanrao and Raghu- 
nathrao, he had through 1773 carefully equipped his army to be ready 
at a moment’s notice. On hearing of Narayanrao ’s murder, he at 
once despatched his son Tippu with a large force to recover the country 
taken from him by Madhavrao. In a short and brilliant campaign he 
won back all his lost possessions. 

It was against Nizam Ali that Raghunathrao first decided to move. 
Early in November 1773, before the rains had ceased and before Nizam 
Ali had mobilized his troops or could effect a junction with Sabaji 
Bhosle, Raghunathrao had crossed the frontier. Nizam Ali collected 
what troops he could and hastened to meet the invaders. He was 
beaten in the field and forced to take shelter in the great fort of 
Bedar, where he was soon closely invested. In despair he sued for 
peace and offered to cede, lands worth twenty lakhs a year. 
Raghunathrao refused the offer. Nizam Ali obtained an armistice and 
then took a step which showed how accurately he gauged his 
opponent’s character.* Without informing his staff and, accompanied 
only , by two hundred troopers and his minister, Rukn-ud-Dau!a, he rode 
into the Maratha camp and up to the door of Raghunathrao’s tent. 
The latter received his visitor courteously and led him inside. There 
the Nizam stripped from -his neck his ornaments and threw them, as 
well as his sword and shield, at Raghunathrao’s feet, and implored 
his conqueror to take such of his possessions as he needed. 
Raghunathrao’s vanity and generosity were alike touched, and in a 
foolish moment he gave back to the Nizam his jewels and his arms 
and refused to take any ransom from his suppliant. Not content with 
'this, he bestowed on the Nizam handsome robes and gave several 
banquets m his honour. Having thus lost by his weakness not only 
the prizes but the cost of the war, he bade the Nizam good-bye and 
-turned southwards towards the Carnatic. 

Raghunathrao had always been on friendly terms with Haidar Ali, 
regarding him no doubt as a possible ally. He would, therefore, in 
any case have been satisfied with the return of the districts ceded to 
Madhavrao, but, by the time he bad reached Bellary, he had received 
news of so grave a character that he was glad to accept a cash 
payment of six lakhs, and- promise from Haidar Ali to pay an annual 
tribute of six lakhs to Raghunathrao personally, and to support him 
against all other claimants to the office of Peshwa. Having thus failed 
to achieve anything substantial against either of the Musulman powers, 
Raghunathrao took the direction of Poona. 

The- news that had alarmed Raghunathrao was the growth of the 
conspiracy cf the bambhai, or twelve brothers, set on foot by Nana 

^ ChiUiis p. 40. --The incident is related somewhat differently in 

Grant Duff, Vol. II, p. 10. 
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Phadnavis and the other takers of the tilanjali oath. They had first 
secured the adhesion of Sakharam Bapu, whose judgment was growing 
clouded with age, and who resented the peculiar favour shown by 
Raghunathrao to his Prabhu namesake, Sakharam Harl Gupte. 
Gradually the plot came to include most of the prominent officers of 
the state, and to them were joined three ladies of the Peshwa’s 
family — Parvatibai, the widow of Sadashivrao, Gopikabai, the widow 
of Balaji Bajirao, and Gangabai, the widow of Narayanrao Ballal. 
A day or two before Narayanrao’s death, he had informed his intimates 
that Gangabai was enceinte. The conspirators thus hoped to displace 
Raghunathrao by a son of Narayanrao. Anandibai was aware that 
Gangabai had hopes of issue, and had forced her to take drugs, so as 
to procure a miscarriage. But the drugs had been without effect, and 
as time passed it became certain that Gangabai was about to become 
a mother. Had Anandibai been in Poona, she would assuredly have 
killed Gangabai ; but she had gone on field service witli Raghunathrao 
and the army. In January 1774 Nana Phadnavis, who had charge of 
Gangabai’s affairs, arrested some armed men, who confessed that 
they were assassins sent by Anandibai to murder Gangabai. This 
gave the desired excuse. On January 30, Parvatibai was sent in 
charge of Gangabai to Purandar fort; and with them was made to go 
Durgabai, Anandibai’s daughter, so that she might be a witness of 
Gangabai’s confinement.' Having done this, the conspirators openly 
formed themselves into a regency to govern the country for Narayan- 
rao’s widow and unborn son. At the same time they arrested 
all Raghunathrao ’s adherents, and entered into a correspondence 
with Sabaji Bhosle and Nizam Ali, both of whom — in spite of 
Raghunathrao’s generous weakness — agreed to support the regency. 
Raghunathrao acted as became an experienced soldier. He had 
detached Trimbakrao Pethc to watch Sabaji Bhosle, while he himself 
invaded Mysore. Afterwards he learnt that Trimbakrao Pethe was 
one of the leading conspirators and he determined to overwhelm him 
before he could form a junction with the Moghul, Poona or Berar 
troops. Trimbakrao, elated by his signal victory over Haidar Ali, 
accepted battle on March 4, 1774, at Kasegaon near Pandharpur. In 
twenty minutes he was completely defeated. His army was destroyed, 
and he himself was taken prisoner and so outrageously insulted by 
Anandibai, that he soon died of wounds and vexation. “ Raghunath- 
rao’s cause prospered on account of his victory and he now marched 
on Poona. Had he entered it, he would have recovered his former 
supremacy ; for the ministers in their despair were reduced to the 
expedient of releasing Ramraja and setting him up as a rival to their 
enemy. But on the road he learnt of so many ramifications of the 
plot agaist him that his heart failed him, and, turning from Poona, 
he marched to Burhanpur. The retreat nullified his previous success, 
and on .\pril 18, 1774, his hopes were shattered by the birth of 


Khare, Li/e of Nana Phadnarh. 

. * Anandibai sent a maidservant to' wave round Trlmbakrao’s head lamps 
made of cow-dung, a coarse way of iasulting him. 
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tlangabai’s son, known in history as Savai Madhavrao. ■ Forty days 
later Sakliaram Bapu and Nana Phadnavis obtained from Ramraja 
the child’s investiture as Peshwa. 

Raghunathrao’s affairs were now going from bad to worse. He 
had hoped that Holkar and Sindia would send him troops to 
Burhanpur, and crossed the Narbada. Thereupon Mudhoji Bhoslc, 
who was unwilling to follow him farther north, left him with all his 
contingent save seven thousand men, Holkar and Sindia welcomed 
Raghunathrao, as they wished his support in an advance into Gujarat. 
But in his rear followed a large army under Hari Ballal Phadke who, 
although still quite young, had already shown proofs of great capacity. 
Raghunathrao did not wish to take arms against the son of 
Narayanrao, as that course would have been unpopular. His plan 
was to seize Gangabai and_ Savai Madhavrao and return to Poona as 
regent on the latter’s behalf. To achieve this end, he entered into 
correspondence with Moroba Phadnavis, now bitterly jealous of his 
cousin Nana, and with Bajaba Purandare, and Babaji Naik, the 
grandson of the creditor of Bajirao Balaji. It was agreed that these 
three should seize Parvatibai, Gangabai, Savai Madhavrao, Sakharam 
Bapu and Nana Phadnavis, who had, early in June, taken shelter 
from the heavy rainfall of Purandar in Saswad. The plot leaked out, 
and on the night of June 30, Gangabai and the young prince were 
carried back through pouring rain to Purandar fort. A second 
attempt was made in November, by Moroba Phadnavis, to seize the 
fort by corrupting the Musulman soldiers of the garrison. They in 
turn tried to corrupt the Maratha soldiers, but in vain. The matter 
• was reported by them to the commandant, who cut off the heads of the 
disloyal Musulmans. No evidence was obtainable against Moroba 
Phadnavis and he remained unpunished. In the meantime the cash 
payments made by Haidar Ali to Raghunathrao had been exhausted, 
and the pretender had ho other source of revenue but the plunder of 
'villages in the domains of Holkar and Sindia, a course which soon 
rendered his presence distasteful to his hosts; and they readily listened 
to proposals from Nana Phadnavis to make Raghunathrao their 
prisoner. At the same time the conduct- of Raghunathrao’s allies 
alienated many of his warmest adherents. Basalat Jang, the younger 
brother of Nizam All, laid waste the country round Miraj, while Haidar 
Ali overran once more the Maratha districts south of the Tungabhadra 
river. In December Raghunathrao learnt of the intended treachery 
,, .of Madhavrao Sindia and Tukoji Holkar. He left his wife Anandibai 
■ in Dhar, where she gave birth to a son, named Bajirao, the last 
\ independent prince of Poona ; and he himself with the remains of his 
?'army retreated towards Baroda, where he sought the alliance of 
^‘Govindrao Gaikvad. Damaji Gaikvad had during his lifetime, put 
1 Goviudrao in command of the contingent sent in 1758 to Raghunath- 
rao’s help. Damaji died in 1770, leaving four sons, Sayaji, Govindrao, 

. Manikji and Fatehsing. The two eldest sons claimed their father’s 
inheritance, each with a show of right. Sayaji was the older in years, 
but the son of the second wife. Govindrao was younger than Sayaji, 
but the son of the patrani or chief wife. He was moreover a man of 
27 
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Govindrao, threatened by a superior army, raised the siege of Baroda 
and fell back beyond the river Mahi. Fatehsing Gaikvad, however, 
knew the country well, and under his guidance Hari Phadke crossed 
the river in three divisions and, attacking Raghunathrao and his ally 
Govindrao in centre, flank and rear, utterly defeated them. Raghunath- 
rao himself, with a thousand horse, fled from the field and took shelter 
with Charles Malct, the head of the English factory in Cambay. 
Sakharam Hari Guptc took command of the beaten army and, with 
Govindrao Gaikvad, led it to Kapadwanj on the frontiers of Kathiawar. 

From Cambay Raghunathrao made his way to Bhavnagar, on the 
sea-coast of Kathiawar, and thence sailed to Surat, where he met the 
transports that carried the English relief column under the command 
of Colonel Keating. On April Jl, 1775, Colonel Keating effected a 
junction with Sakharam Guptc and Govindrao Gaikvad eleven miles 
north-east of Cambay. Their army amounted now to seven or eight 
thousand men and these were mutinous for want of pay. Colonel 
Keating stayed their clamours as best he could from his own treasure- 
chest, and then without any apparent plans wandered up and down 
south Gujarat, twice engaging Hari Phadke’s force on the way 
without serious loss to either side. On May 5, Colonel Keating, who 
had halted at Malar in the Kaira district, received from the Bombay 
Government, who firmly believed in the invincibility of their tiny army, 
positive orders to march southwards on Poona. Raghunathrao, who 
knew the hopelesisness of sudi a course, demurred, but finally 
consented. By May 17, the allied army had reached Napa in the 
Anand taluka of the Kaira district. On the 18th, they debouched on 
■the plains of Adas, the spot where in 1725 Pilaji Gaikvad’s treachery 
had enabled Hamid Khan to defeat Rustom When they were one 
and a half miles from Napa, Hari Phadke, supported by six guns, 
suddenly attacked their rear. The attack was for a long time 
successful. Eventually the English line rallied and the Marathas 
-■withdrew, leaving their enemies in possession of the battle-field. The 
' loss of the Engli.sh contingent was 222 and that of the allied army 
probably exceeded that of Hari Phadke’s force. Both sides claimed 
the victory.' From .Adas Colonel Keating continued his southward 
march, reaching Broach on May 29. On June 8, he tried in vain to 
crosss the Narbada river, which was in flood. Hearing that Hari 
Phadke’s force was at some distance, he resolved to surprise it; but 
the news of his intention reached Hari Phadke and he retreated along 
north bank of the Narbada. It was now clear, even to Colonel 
^^eating, that to march on Poona during the full fury of the monsoon 
^as to court ruin. He and Raghunathrao agreed to retreat to Dabhai, 
pthe scene of Bajirao's victory over Trimbakrao Dabhade, with the 
pntention of lajing siege in the winter to Baroda. Fatehsing on his 
^rother Sayaji’s behalf now became anxious to negotiate and an 
^agreement was entered into, by which Sayaji was left in possession 
p..of Baroda on condition of joining Raghunathrao. The latter bouhd 
Pbimself to bestow on Govindrao a fief of ten lakhs. 


^ This battle is known as the battle of Adas or Aras. 
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On the whole Raghunathrao’s cause had prospered by land and to 
this partial advantage was added. a considerable victory of his allies 
at sea. Commodore John Moore, in command of a frigate*^ called the 
Revenge and a grab or sailing barge called the Bombay met at sea 
a fleet of six Maratha warships all in the interest of Nana Phadnavis. 
The English commodore at once attacked the hostile squadron, which 
tried to sail away. He succeeded in bringing to action the Shamsher 
Jang, a ship of forty-six guns. After a fight of three hours she blew 
up with all on board. 

Suddenly the hopes of Raghunathrao, who had made sure of 
ultimate success, were dashed to the ground. 

On October 19, 1774, three Englishmen, whose names have been 
immortalized in Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings, arrived in 
Calcutta. They were Colonel Clavering, Colonel Monson and Philip 
Francis. A fourth, Richard Barwell, joined them a few days later. 
The four togetlicr with Warren Hastings formed the new Supreme 
Council to which the English Parliament had entrusted the control of 
the English dominions in India. These gentlemen were soon at 
variance on almost every conceivable subject, but on one they were 
united. They were resolved at the earliest opportunity to assert their 
superiority over the Governments of Madras and Bombay. The recent 
conduct of the Bombay Government, which, without the leave of the 
Supreme Council, had engaged in a foreign war, stormed fortresses 
and fought battles, offered the Supreme Council the opportunity they 
desired. They declared the treaty with Raghunathrao invalid, and 
the war on his behalf ‘impolitic, dangerous, unauthorized and unjust’. 
They directed the immediate cessation of hostilities and in spite of the 
protests of the Bombay Government adhered to their view. The 
Bombay Government had no alternative but to repeat these orders to 
Colonel Keating, who on receiving them fell back towards Surat, 
encamping at Karod, some twenty miles east of that city. Having 
thus reduced to obedience tlie Bombay Government, the Supreme 
Council sent to negotiate with the ministers of the infant Peshwa their 
own envoy, Colonel Upton, who reached Purandar on December 28, 
1775, The ministers received him courteously, but complained of the 
conduct of the Bombay administration. They offered to pay the East 
India Company twelve lakhs of rupees to cover the cost of their recent 
campaigns in Salsette and Gujarat. In return they demanded the 
surrender of Raghunaihrao, and the evacuation of Salsette and other 
districts occupied by the Bombay troops. On the other hand. Colonel 
Upton demanded the cession of Bassein, Salsette and of the revenues 
of Broach town and district. To this the ministers replied with some 
justice that they could not understand how the Bengal Government 
could seek to derive advantages from a war which they admitted was 
unjust. This view did not commend itself to Colonel Upton or the 
Supreme Council ; and the Calcutta Government began to make 
pieparations for a vigorous renewal of the war. Sooner than face the 
united onslaught of the English and Raghunathrao, the ministers, 


Low, History of the Indian Nasiy, Vol, I, p. 156, 
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threatened as they were by treason at home, agreed to the cession of 
Salsette and the revenues of Broach city and of some of the lands in 
its neighbourhood. On March 1, 1770, Colonel Upton on behalf of 
the East India Company, and Sakharam Bapu, Nana Phadnavis and 
Sakharam Hari Gupte on behalf of the ministrj', sigmed the treaty 
of Purandar. In addition to the aforesaid concessions, the ministry 
paid twelve lakhs of rupees to the Bombay Government. The treaty 
of Surat between Raghunathrao and the English was formally 
repudiated. Raghunathrao was to disband his army and was to 
reside at Kopargaon, a town on the Godavari river. There he was to 
receive twenty-five thousand rupees a month for his personal expenses 
and he was to be allowed a household of a thousand troopers and two 
hundred private servants. The last clause of the treaty was never 
carried out ; for the Bombay Government refused to surrender 
Raghunathrao and continued to give him an as 3 'lum at Surat in spite 
of the protests of the ministers and the orders of the Supreme Council. 
In other respects the treaty was observed. 

CHAPTER XLIX 

THE PRETENDER AND THE ENGLISH WAR 

In England, during the wars between the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, the weakness of the central government tempted adventur- 
ous spirits to assume the part of claimants to the throne. In the 
Deccan the Perkin Warbecks and Lambert Simnels cropped up by 
scores- All the prominent leaders who had fallen at Panipat 
reappeared in various parts of the kingdom. Jankoji Sindia and the 
brother of Hari Ballal Phadke were both popular roles ; but the most 
popular role of all was that of Sadashivrao, the son of Chimnaji Appa. 
Several impostors assumed his name and they obtained credence the 
more readily that his widow Parvatibai maintained to her death that 
the body found on the field of Panipat was not her husband’s and 
that he had escaped and was living somewhere in hiding. She 
continued to call herself Sauhhagyavati, a title only used by 
ladies whose husbands are still living. The pretenders were one after 
the other proved to be impudent impostors, and executed; yet their 
failures never deterred others from imitating them. The most 
successful was undoubtedly a Kanoja Brahman, a man of the same 
•caste as Kalasha, the evil genius of Sambhaji. His name was 
:Sukhnidhan, or the Treasure of Happiness, and he had proclaimed 
himself to be Sadashivrao during the reign of Madhavrao Ballal. 
That energetic prince promptly confined him in Miraj. He remained 
in prison until 177."!, when Gopalrao Patwardhan begged the ministry 
to relieve him of his unpleasant charge, as he seemed likely to corrupt 
the guards and make hiniself master of the fortress. Sukhnidhaji 
was then taken to Ratnagiri and handed over to the care of 
Ramchandra Naik Paranjpe, the subhedar. , 

There must have been something .uncommon in the pretender 
Sukhnidhan, for he now won adherents from among the chief officers 
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of the state. The first to acknowledg'e him was the veri’- suhhedar, 
Paranjpe, to whose care he had been entrusted and he was soon in 
possession of the entire district of Ratnagiri. Soon his followers 
included Vyankatrao Ghorpade, the Chief of Inchalkaranji, Raghu- 
nathrao Kolatkar, the real Sadashivrao’s brother-in-law, and Naro 
Shankar, the maternal uncle of the Peshwa’s mother, Gangabai. 
Encouraged by his early successes, the pretender acted with the 
greatest energy. He seized the fleet and with its aid carried all the 
great forts along the coast, including Vijayadurg, Anjanvel and 
Suvarnadurg. He was soon master of the entire Konkan and at the 
bead of twenty thousand men he carried the Bhor pass and the fort of 
Rajmachi. The mini.stry, distracted by other trouble.s, kept hoping 
that the imposture would be discovered and the pretender discredited. 
They were now forced to action by the prospect of his immediate 
march on Poona. Unable any longer to temporize, they appealed to 
Sindia for help and sent Bhivrao Panse to delay the pretender’s 
advance as long as he could. Bhivrao Panse engaged him in minor 
actions and harassed his march so successfully, that Madhavrao Sindia 
was able to join Panse with a large army. The allied forces now 
attacked the pretender and completely defeated him. The unhappy 
Sukhnidhan fled to Bombay, but did not land. From Bombay he went 
to Kolaba, where he was arrested by Raghuji Angre. The latter 
handed him over to the ministry on condition that he should not be 
punished without a full inquiry. The ministry accordingly appointed 
a commission of twenty-seven persons presided over by Ramshastri. 
Other members were Gopinath Dikshit, Dhondoba Purandare, Hari 
Balia] Phadke and Babaji Naik Baramatikar, all men personally 
acquainted with the gallant Sadashivrao. After a most careful enquiry 
the commission pronounced the prisoner to be an impostor. He was 
driven in a bullock cart through Poona. He was then taken through 
it on the back of a camel ; at last, on December 18, 1776, he was 
executed by having iron pegs hammered into his skull. The ministry 
next dealt severely with the pretender’s followers. Vyankatrao was 
fined heavily, but escaped with his life. The ministers attached his 
entire property and only returned it on payment of sixty thousand 
rupees by way of tiazar and a fine of twenty-five thousand rupees. 
Kolatkar was pardoned on the insistent prayers of Par\-atibai, his 
sister. Ramchandra Naik Paranjpe was stripped of all his wealth and 
he and his family were imprisoned in different hill fortresses. Lesser 
offenders of the Brahman caste were punished, not for their rebellion, 
but for dining with one not of their own communitv. In hundreds 
of villages throughout the Konkan they were forced in the presence of 
officers of the government to undergo strict and unpleasant penances. 
Those Brahmans who had assisted the pretender in his religious or 
ceremonial observances were excommunicated and were not re- 
admitted to caste until many months afterwards. Raghuji Angre 
received as his reward a taluka worth annually a lakh of rupees. 

Having disposed of Raghiinathrao, his English allies and the 
pretender Sukhnidhan, the harassed ministers turned to face other 
enemies. The chief of these was Haidar Ali, but Mudhoji Bhosle and 
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the raja of Kolhapur had also taken advantage of the dissensions at 
Poona, and Nizam Ali was merely waiting on events. In 1776, Haidar 
Ali reduced the strong fort of Gooti, the fief of Murarirao Ghorpade. 
On the fall of his fortress, Murarirao Ghorpade became the prisoner 
of Haidar Ali and soon ended his daj's in the fort of Kabaldurg. After 
his success at Gooti, Haidar Ali openly espoused Raghunathrao’s 
cause and, crossing the Tungabhadra, ravaged the Maratha posses- 
sions between that river and the Kistna. To meet this southern 
invader the ministers sought the alliance of the treacherous Nizam Ali. 
The allies agreed to invade Mysore with a considerable army, while 
a force was sent under Konherrao Patwardhan to relieve Savanur, 
then beleaguered by Haidar Ali. But Mahomed Ali, in command of 
Haidar Alt’s advance troops, met the relieving force at Sansi. He 
adopted a plan of battle that the Marathas had themselves often 
practised with success. He made a reconnaissance in force, followed 
by a pretended flight. This simple ruse led the Marathas to pursue 
him until they fell into an ambush and were shot down with great 
slaughter b}' concealed cannon. A vigorous charge by Mahomed Ali 
completed the rout, and Pandurangrao Patwardhan, the second-in-com- 
mand, fell into the hands of Mahomed Ali. In the cold weather of 1776 
and 1777 a Maratha army thirty thousand strong under Parashrambhu 
Patwardhan assembled at Miraj. .An even larger force, estimated at 
forty thousand men and commanded by Ibrahim Beg Dhonsa, was 
sent by Nizam Ali. The plan of the allied governments was that they 
should converge on Mysore and effect a junction within the frontiers 
of that kingdom. But Parashrambhau Patwardhan, who was made 
over-cautious by the memory of Konherrao’s defeat and by the 
. condition of his army, who.se pay was several months in arrears, retired 
behind the Kistna without engaging the enemy. Ibrahim Beg, 
'deserted by his allies, was glad to accept a present from Haidar All’s 
, agent, and also retired behind his master’s frontier. The ministers 
determined to make a fresh effort during the cold weather of 1777, and 
sent an army of sixty thousand men under- the joint command of Hari 
Ballal Phadke and Parashrambhu Patwardhan. They had reached 
the Tungabhadra when they were rendered powerless by the same 

■ weapon that had secured the retreat of Ibrahim Khan. With Haidar 
Ali was Bajirao Barve, a Konkanasth Brahman, a connexion of 
Raghunathrao’s first wife. Barve .succeeded in corrupting Manaji 
Sindia, surnamed Phakde, with a bribe of six lakhs of rupees. Manaji 

, agreed to desert with ten thousand men during the first general action. 

! -As soon as they had crossed the Tungabhadra, Haidar Ali attacked 
the Marathas. Manaji Phakde’s treachery was discovered loo soon to 
; be effective, and his force, with the exception of the traitor himself and 
thirty horsemen, was surrounded and cut to pieces, before it could 
. desert. Hari Phadke no longer felt strong enough to engage Haidar 

■ Ali ; for the more he inquired, the wider proved to be the ramifications 
‘ of Manaji Stndla’s treason. Even his own personal servants had been 

bribed to seize their master during the confusion of the battle. He 
arrested several of his leading officers and blew from a gun one of the 
most deeply implicated, Yashwantrao Mane of Mhaswad. He then 
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withdrew, harassed all the way, across the Kistna. Haidar Ali 
reduced Kopal and invested Dharwar; but in May 1778, artfully 
deceived by rumours spread by Hari Phadke as to the arrival of 
another great army from Poona, he paid Hari Phadke a sum of money 
to obtain an armistice. 

The submission of Kolhapur and Mudhoji Bhosle was obtained with 
less difficulty. Ever since the death of. Sambhaji, the policy of the 
Kolhapur state had been to annoy its suzerain by plundering expedi- 
tions on land and piracy at sea, and by an alliance with Nizam Ali when 
at war with Poona. The author of this policy was the imperious 
Jijibai, Sambhaji’s widow. In 1762, two years after her husband’s 
death, she adopted Shivajl Bhosle, the son of Shahaji Bhosle, patil of 
Khanwat village in the Indapur taluka, and carried on the! government 
in his name. She was alike jealous of Tarabai and hostile to Balaii 
Bajirao, and .she showed her displeasure in the manner described. 
Madhavrao had punished her by taking from the Kolhapur state 
several districts and giving them to the Patwardhan family. On the 
murder of Narayanrao, Jijibai openly espoused the cause of 
Raghunathrao, and not only recovered the forfeited lands, but stripped 
the Patwardhans of others also. The ministers asked for help from 
Tukoji Holkar, which he refused. At last with the greatest difficulty 
and by offers of large grants of land in central India, Madhavrao 
Sindia was induced to march against Kolhapur. Before his arrival, 
however, Ramchandra Ganesh Kanade, at the head of a body of Poona 
troops, had won at Hingangaon a signal victory over the Kolhapur 
army, commanded by Yesaji Sindia. On Madhavrao Sindia's arrival, 
the Peshwa’s troops overran the raja’s territory and then besieged 
Kolhapur. At last the pride of Jijibai was broken. She agreed to 
restore her conquests, to break her alliance with Haidar Ali and 
Raghunathrao, and to pay twenty lakhs by way of indemnity to the 
Peshwa (January 1778). 

Mudhoji Bhosle was easily dealt with. Janoji Bhosle had been 
present at Theur when Madhavrao died ; and, shortly before the great 
Peshwa’s death, he obtained leave to adopt Raghuji, his brother 
Mudhoji ’s eldest son. After performing this important act, he went 
on a pilgrimage to Tuljapur, where he died in May 1773.’- On his 
death, Mudhoji, as the natural father of Raghuji, and Sabaji as the 
full brother of Janoji, claimed, both with some show of right, the 
guardianship of the newly adopted boy. Mudhoji Bhosle after the 
murder of Narayanrao took the side of Raghunathrao. Sabaji took 
the side of the ministers and on their victory they appointed him regent 
of the Nagpur state. On February 26, 1775, Mudhoji and Sabaji 
Bhosle fought a pitched battle. Mudhoji’s troops were already in full 
flight, when their leader was so fortunate as to shoot his brother 
Sabaji dead. Instantly victory changed sides and the ministry 
hastened to recognize Mudhoji Bhosle as regent. On Raghunathrao’s 

Grant Du£E, Vot. II, p. 9. Mr. Sardesai gives the date of Janoji Bhosie’s 
death as 29tli April, 1771 ; but that date does not seem to lit in with the rest of 
the story. 
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flight into Gujarat Mudhoji professed himself an adherent of the 
ministry ; but, when the English allied themselves to Raghunathrao, 
Mudhoji again favoured his cause. The ministry called upon Nizam .Ali 
to punish this unstable feudatory. Nizam Ali readily agreed and sent 
Ibrahim Beg Dhan.sa, the commander bribed by Haidar Ali, to invite 
Berar. This he did and reduced it with little or no opposition. At first 
Mudhoji was required to surrender his principal fortresses, but after- 
wards, on his abject submission and payment of a fine of ten lakhs 
to the Poona Government, his many treacheries were forgiven him. 

The question of the Gaikvad’s succession was settled by the 
nomination of Fatehsing on payment of ten and a half lakhs of arrears 
of tribute and a present of six lakhs. Of the six lakhs one lakh went 
to Sakharam Bapu and to Nana Phadnavis. The remaining five lakhs 
went into the state treasuries (February 1778). 

While the ministers were thus struggling successfully to restore 
order throughout the Maratha state, several deaths occurred too 
important not to be mentioned. In July 1777, Gangabai, widow of the 
ill-starred Narayanrao, died of a malignant fever.’ Her last act was 
to plead successfully for the release of Ramchandra Naik from prison. 
A hardly less important death was that of the unhappy Ramraja on 
December 12, 1778. So long as Tarabai lived, his life, at one time 
so full of fair promise, had been rendered miserable ; but the 
generous-hearted Madhavrao had softened the rigours of his captivity 
and allowed him to move freely all over Satara fortress. He also 
permitted him to manage his private estates in the Poona district. 
Indeed he would probably have given him wider powers, had he not 
found Ramraja ’s mind no longer fit to do more than play at 
administration. At Madhavrao’s death, Ramraja seems to have shown 
a momentary energy. The commandant of Raygad had betrayed 
his charge to the Sidi of Janjira. Ramraja, stirred by the insult to 
his heroic ancestor, cancelled the appointment of the commandant 
and pressed on the new Peshwa Narayanrao its recovery. This was 


^ Grant DuflE asserts (Vol. II, p. 70) that she died of a miscarriage wilfully 
brought about to conceal the effects of her intimacy with Nana Phaduavis. This 
assertion has been hotly traversed by modern Indian writers. Grant Duff does 
not quote any authority for it and I have not been able to find any. On the other 
hand Khare [Adhikar Yog, p. 70) quotes a contemporary letter to the following 
effect ; — 

‘ The Peshwa’s mother Gangabai contracted navafwar (nine days fever). On 
the eighth day of the attack, namely, Ashad Sud 7, .a little before noo.n she died. 
It is a terrible calamity. The Peshwa is very young. His mother was his 
protector. It is a most terrible thing to have happened.’ 

In this connexion too, the following extract from Grant Duff’s letter to General 
Briggs, dated 28 February 1854, is interesting 

‘ I could not now lay my hand on the notes of evidence as to the matter you 
mention, . . . That the ministers had several women carried up, to make sure 
of a .successor somehow, was also generally believed, and that Nana Phadnavis 
was much too intimate with Narayanrao’s widow ; but nevertheless no one of any 
consequence e.xpressed any suspicion as to the legitimacy of the child born at 
Poorundhar (sic).’ 

Grant Duff’s authority seems to have been the gossip of Poona, flot always a 
trustworthy source. 
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Bhosle, the Bombay Government resolved to ignore the order, but, 
while determined to march eastwards directly the weather permitted, 
they made little or no preparations for the invasion that they contem- 
plated. They obtained from Raghunathrao a renewal of the offers 
made by him at Surat,* and on November 22, 1778, sent six companies 
of sepoys and some light artillery to seize, the Bhor ghat. This 
operation was successfully effected by the officer in command, Captain 
James Stewart. 

It is a matter of great regret that so little is known of this 
remarkable man. Yet such had been his gallantry on various occasions 
of field service that his own men had nicknamed him Ishtur Phakde, or 
the Heroic Stewart. This honourable title had been accepted by the 
Peshwa’s army and the Peshwa’s government; and to-day no English- 
man’s name is so well known to the ordinary Brahman of the Deccan 
or the Konkan as Ishtur Phakde. Indeed his presence with the 
attacking force was regarded by them as a presage of victory and by 
the Maratha forces as an omen of defeat. It was his duty to hold 
Khandala at the head of the pass until the arrival of the main army, 
and this he performed with great skill, successfully defeating Maratha 
detachments sent to dislodge him. On December 23, 1778, the English 
army arrived, three thousand nine hundred strong, accompanied by 
Raghunathrao, his adopted son Amratrao, and Chinto Vithal Rairikar, 
who had fled to Bombay and had been appointed Raghunathrao’s 
dlwan. With Raghunathrao were two thousand cavalry and an equal 
body of disciplined infantry. The English commander, Colonel 
Egerton, who had as yet met no serious resistance, was confident of 
a rapid and successful end to the campaign. He was quite unaware 
of the vast preparations that had been made for his reception. Nana 
Phadnavis had for months past known the Intentions of the English, 
and so admirable was his system of espionage that the most secret 
debates of the Bombay Council were accurately reported to him. 
While the Bombay Government organized their tiny army, Nana 
Phadnavis had from every quarter received large contingents. Tukoji 
Holkar was present at Poona with 6,000 men; Sindia with 1,600 men ; 
Bhivrao Panse with 3,000, and other feudatories with between 5,000 
and 0,000. These contingents together with the Peshwa’s army 
enabled him to send 40,000 men against the invaders. At the 
same time he removed Sakharam Bapu from office and placed him 
under a guard of Sindia’s troops. He ordered Balaji Govind Bandela," 
commandant of Sagar in central India, to resist all attempts of the 
Supreme Council to send reinforcements overland from Bengal. This 
order was so well obeyed that Colonel Lc.slie, who was leading an 
army from Bengal, was never able to pass through central India and, 
after several months of useless fighting there, died of fever on 
October 23, 1778. 

Colonel Egerton advanced so slowly that he spent eleven days in 

The new^ treaty was dated 24 November 1778. See Forrest, Selections 
(Maratha Series) , Vol. 1 , 334-8. 

® A son of Govind Bandela killed in the Paninat camnaivn. 
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marching the eight miles that separate Khandala from Karli, the little 
village known to residents of Bombay and Poona because of its 
wonderful Buddhist caves. On January i, 1779, the English army 
lost its most daring spirit. According to the Peshwa's Bakhar, 
Captain Stewart climbed a tree to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. 
His commanding figure was recognized and the entire Maratha front 
resounded with the cry of ‘ Shabash, Ishtur Phakdc ! ’ At the same 
time the Maratha batteries concentrated on the tree which sheltered 
Stewart, and a moment later the tree and its burden were swept away 
in a storm of cannon-shot. The same chronicle relates a curious tale 
how the death of the gallant Stewart was announced to the Poona 
ministers. While Nana Phadnavis and other ministers were seated 
anxiously in the little Peshwa's room, awaiting news from the front, 
the boy prince started from his seat and asked them why they looked 
so careworn. ‘The English will not give way,’ was the reply. The 
little boy sent for his toy sword, fastened it on, and said, ‘The 
Englishman is dead.’ There was only one Englishman who mattered 
and a few hours later a messenger brought the news that Ishtur 
Phakde was no more. By some strange telepathy the death of the 
English hero had reached the Brahman prince faster than the steed 
of the galloping messenger. Captain Stewart’s command devolved on 
Captain Hartley, a brave and skilful officer, but without the inspiring 
qualities of the dead soldier; and the latter’s death greatly depressed 
the invaders and cheered the defending army. On January 9, the Eng- 
lish reached Talegaon Dadbhade, the beautiful spot which the gallant 
Khanderao Dabhade loved above all his other possessions. They found 
it in flames and they learnt that Nana Phadnavis had ordered the 
destruction of Chinchvad and other townships on the road to Poona 
and, should the English reach so far, the destruction of Poona itself. 
For this purpose, indeed, he had filled the rooms of the Shanwar Wada 
with masses of straw and hay. The English had counted on finding 
supplies at Talegaon, more especially since they learnt that a Maratha 
■ force had swept the Konkan as far as Panvel, cutting their communi- 
cations with Bombay. Their commanders should have advanced by 
forced marches on Poona to prevent its destruction ; for they had with 
them, several days’ supply of food and the capital was only eighteen 
miles away. No steps taken by Nana could in so short a time have 
stripped Poona bare. The English would have found supplies there 
and Raghunathrao numerous adherents. But from undue elation the 
invaders fell into uncalled-for despair. They contrasted their present 
situation with the easier conditions of Gujarat, and they fretfully 
. complained to Raghunathrao and Chinto Vithal that they had falsely 
promised the adhesion of Tukoji Holkar and other allies. Holkar had 
sent word that he had no intention of deserting to a force so small that 
its defeat was certain; and this message increased the gloom of the 
English high command. In spite of the protests of Raghunathrao and 
the advice of Captain Hartley, the English resolved to retire. At 
11 p.m. on the night of January 11, the army that was to have forced 
Raghunathrao on an unwilling people began its retreat. ■’ The heavy 
guns were thrown into the tank at Talegaon, whence they were 
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afterwards recoveicd by the Marathas.^ All around the English army 
had been stationed patrols, who at once reported the retreat of the 
invaders. The Marathas attacked them from all sides with greater 
vigour and fuller confidence. On the 12th and 13th, the English army 
struggled back the way it had come; but on the 13th, it was hemmed 
in at the village of Wadgaon, some five miles from Talcgaon. The 
English sent a certain Farmer to negotiate. The Maratha government 
demanded as a preliminary to negotiations the surrender of Raghunath- 
rao; but the latter, grasping the hopeless situation of the English, had 
already deserted to Sindia’s camp together with Chinto Vithal Rairikar 
and Kharaksingh, one of Narayanrao’s murderers, and three hundred 
cavalry, some fifteen hundred disciplined infantry and thirteen pieces 
of artillery. Sindia received Raghunathrao with courtesy, but arrested 
Chinto Vithal and Kharaksingh. The Maratha government next 
demanded the cession of Salsctte and the acquisitions of the East India 
Company in Surat and Broach. The English commanders at first 
demurred on the ground that they had no authority to make such 
cessions; but afterwards they sent Holmes, a junior member of the 
Civil Service, with full power to agree to their enemies’ demands. He 
ceded all that the East India Company had acquired in the Konkan 
since 177.3, bestowed privately the English share in Broach on 
Madhavrao Sindia and promised Rs. 41,000 to various members of 
his staff. At the same time he undertook to countermand the advance 
of reinforcements from Bengal. The English army was then allowed 
to return unmolested to Bombay; but Farmer and Lieutenant 
Charles Stewart, a nephew of the gallant Ishtur Phakde, remained 
behind as hostages. 

On the arrival of the troops at Bombay, the Bombay Government 
repudiated the convention of Wadgaon as made wholly without 
authority and dismissed the officers who were parties to it. The 
Bengal Supreme Council directed General Goddard, the successor of 
Colonel Leslie, to march with all speed to the western coast. This 
duty General Goddard performed with consummate skill, disregarding 
the countermand received from Bombay. On February 26, 1780 he ' 
reached Surat, evading twenty thousand Maratha horse sent to 
intercept him. From Surat he took ship to Bombay. , 

The Maiatha army remained encamped at Talegaon for a month, 
and the Jtlaratha government were exti'emely annoyed at the repu- 
diation by the Bombay Government of the convention of 'W'^adgaon, 
a repudiation which robbed them of the fruits of their victory. 
Nevertheless they treated Farmer and Stewart, with kindness 
and courtesy, probably out of allcctionatc admiration for Ishtur 
Phakde, and devoted themselves to the uprooting of sedition at home. 
Sakharam Bapu had been allow'cd to go to Wai to celebrate the 


^ A letter from Shivaiipant quoted by Khare {Adhikar Yog, p. 12S) runs as 
follows : 

* The Euglibh have been beaten. They have lost from 400 to 500 men killed. 
Seven cannon have been taken and two thousand muskets, etc., are included in 
Xtte booty.* 
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marriage of his claiighter v\iHi the l^ant Sachiv: in liis absence Sindia 
extorted from Chinto Vithai two similarly worded letters written by '; 
Sakharani Bapu to t.'iiinto Vilhal and Raghunathrao.* They clearly 
proved his treachery and on his return from Wai he was arrested and c 
imprisoned in Sinhgad. Kharaksingh was executed and C.'hinto Vilhal' 
ended his davs in a hill fortress. The real cirlprit, however, escaped. , 

■After some sharp discussion between Sindia and Nana Phadnavis, 
Ihc Marathfi govci-nnient agreed to Icl the former keep Raghunathrao ' 
in his custody at Jhansi and to allot to Madhavrao Sindia lands worth 
four to five lakhs a year, .so that the pretender migitt be suitably lodged 
and attended. Raghunathrao was allowed to march towards Jhansi 
with the cavalry and infantry that had gone over with him to Sirrdia’s 
camp. To watch his movements Sindia detailed one of his staff, Hari 
Babaji with two thousand men. On the road Raghunathrao learnt that 
Sindia had no intention ot spending the revenues allotted to him to 
enhance Raghunathrao’s dignity and comfort. He meant on arrival 
at Jhansi to shut up the fugitive in Jhansi fort and to hri,gadc his 
troops with his own army. 'I'o this fate Raghunathrao was determined 
not to submit. In llic confu.sion of crossing the Narbada, he attacked 
Hari Babaji 's (wo tliousand men, cut them to pieces and escaped to 
Broach, where he was received with honour by his English friends. 

The victory over the English was deemed a fitting occasion for 
the Peshwa’s Muni, or thread-girding ceremony.- The Peshwa was . 
now in his sixth year and on May 12 the ceremonial festivities . 
began. Hitherto Madhavrao tlirough fear of Raghunathrao ’s various^ . 
.plots had always been kept in Pnrandar or Saswad. He was now''' 
taken to Poona and he was admitted to the rlignity of the twice-born.. 
All the feudatories including Sindia and Holkar were present and the , 
whole countryside was white with the tents of ilu; visitors and of 
their military cscort.s, The ceremonies ncrc splendid, but were not 
unduly prolonged, as Nana Phadnavis guessed that in no long lime 
the Marathas and English would be agEtin at war. 


CHAPTER LI 

RENEU'.M. l.)E THE KNliLlSH \\'.\R 

W.ARRE.x H.^srixos, tile tiov'crnor-tieneral of Hcugal, was determined 
to wipe out the disgiaice of VV'adgaon. He directed Goddard to take 
supreme command of sdl troops in Bombay and if possible to reslorc 
the credit of the English arms. On the other liand, Nana Phadnavis 
entered into an alliance with Haidar .\li and Nizam Ali. Afler 
some fruitless negotiations General Goddard resolved to conduct the 
war in Gujarat tEither than in Maharashtra. In Gujarat he hoped to 


^ The letters ran .as follows ; ‘ Tins is my request. I have made the suggestion 
to the south (i.e. to Haidar Ali). I am now sitting down and waiting on events, 
la these circumstances the sooner you act the better.’ [Adhikar yJg, p. 128.) 

* See chapter xiv. 
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receive help from Fatehsing Gaikvad; Surat, too, formed a con- 
venient base, while the Maratha armies would necessarily be 
hampered by long and arduous land communications. In January 
1780, Goddard’s army moved from Surat. On January 20, 1780, 
he took by storm Dabhai and occupied other towns garrisoned in the 
Peshwa’s interest. On January 26, he signed an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Fatehsing. Agreeably to the treaty, he laid 
siege to Ahmadabad, which he took by storm on February 15, 1780. 
The Maratha government had called on Sindia and Holkar to drive, 
out the invaders, and, crossing the Narbada on February 29, they 
halted near Baroda with twenty thousand cavalry. On March 6, 
Goddard crossed the Mahi river and offered them battle; but the 
Marathas retreated after chivalrously releasing Farmer and Stewart. 
Some time passed in idle negotiations; at last Goddard, on the night 
of April 2, surprised Sindia’s camp without, however, inflicting on 
him any serious loss. 

Madhavrao Sindia’s strategy in refusing a general action was 
essentially sound. He wished to draw Goddard farther and farther 
from his base, while the Poona government acted against Surat 
and Bombay. In March 1780, Ganeshpant Behare, the Peshwa’s 
commander in the northern Konkan, invaded Guzarat, intending to 
cut Goddard’s communications with Surat. Goddard was forced to 
send a detachment under Lieutenant Welsh, who surprised, defeated 
and wounded Ganeshpant Behare,* and thereupon reduced the three 
forts of Parner, Bagwada and Indragad. About the same time one 
of Sindia’s detachments was surprised on the banks of the Narbada.- 
Nevertheless Sindia’s strategy was justified elsewhere; for in the 
Konkan the Marathas won an important success. An English 


* Grant DuS writes that Ganeshpant Behare was mortally wounded. This is 
not correct. Four years later Ganeshpant Behare was fighting against Tippu 
Sultan. It is interesting to contrast the English and Maratha accounts of this 
action. 

The following is Welsh’s account : 

Dear Sir, 

I have the pleasure to acquaint you that I rode on at the bead of the regiment 
and Candahars and reached Gane Pant’s camp at four o’clock this morning, when 
I took his camp standing, bazar and three guns, killed ninety and wounded 
fifteen. I have only lost one daffedar and two troopers wounded, one Candahar 
killed. In short there was nothing wanting to complete this matter, but sending 
you in Gunnesh Punt’s head, I don’t think he has much to brag of now. The 
inhabitants of the village seem exceedingly happy and are coming in from all 
quarters. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 

Thomas Welsh 

■The following is an extract from a letter written by Nana Phadnavis : 

‘ dogfish surprised Ganesphant Behare. A slight action followed. The 
said officer received two or three wounds. He made a careful retreat to Hatgad.' 

{Parasnis Collection). 
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detachment, which under Ensign Fyfe had pushed raliier rashly as far 
as the ghats, was cut off and its guns taken; and a Maratha assault 
on an English post at Kalyan on May 24, 1T80, was only just 
frustrated by the arrival of a relief force under Colonel Hartley. 

In the meantime the skill of Nana Phadnavis’ diplomacy was soon 
to become manifest to the English of Madras. The government of 
that city had succeeded in estranging at the same time Haidar Ali and 
the Nizam. In spite of their offensive and defensive alliance with the 
former, the Madras Government had refused to send him any help 
against the Marathas and had, without his permission, recently marched 
an armed force through his territories. They had enraged Nizam 
Ali by occupying his district, Guntur, and by binding themselves to 
support against him his brother Basalat Jang. Both princes, therefore, 
listened readily to Nana Phadnavis’ overtures. To Haidar Ali Nana 
Phadnavis offered to cede all the lands actually occupied by his troops 
between the Kistna and Tungabhadra rivers. To Nizam Ali he 
offered important tracts of land between Daulatabad and Ahmadnagar, 
Nana Phadnavis' offers were accepted, and both Haidar Ali and Nizam 
Ali' allied themselves with the Marathas against the English. Nizam 
Ali’s help was of little value, for on the restitution of Guntur he refused 
to move a man; but Haidar Ali’s attack on the English was of the 
most formidable kind. In July 1780, eighty-three thousand disciplined 
troops, led in many cases by gallant French adventurers, assembled 
suddenly at Bangalore. Without a word of warning this mighty force 
poured through the southern passes into the English possessions. The 
first news of the invasion was conveyed to the Madras Government by 
the sight of flaming villages nine miles from Madras. Isolating that 
capital, Haidar Ali sought out the English’ armed forces. On 
September 10 he fell upon a body of 3,700 men under Colonel Baillie, 
and destroyed or captured the entire detachment. 

Fortunately for English dominion in India, Warren Hastings was 
Governor-General in Calcutta. He heard of the disasters with 
unruffled calm and met the confederacy with its own weapons. He 
formed an alliance with the rana of Gohad in central India, who was 
a subject ally of the Peshwa. The rana of Gohad declared himself 
independent and received Captain Popham with three thousand men, 
horse and guns. Tlie combined forces crossed the Jamna and, routing 
the Maratha covering troops, took successively the forts of Lahar and 
Gwalior (August 4, 1780), thus seriously disquieting Madhavrao 
Sindia, to whom Gwalior belonged. To meet the dangers that 
threatened Madras, Warren Hastings despatched Sir Eyre Coote, 
who, although sixty years of age, proved able to check the impetuous 
advance of Haidar Ali. 

The monsoon, which falls with intense violence in the Konkan, 
checked operations until October, when Colonel Goddard, leaving a 
considerable garrison in Surat, Broach and Ahmadabad, began to 
march southwards from Surat to invest Basscin. On October '1, 
Colonel Hartley, who had been sent from Bombay to prepare for the 
arrival of the main army, took by storm Bawa Malang, known 
familiarly as the Cathedral Rock, ten miles south of Kalyan. It had 
28 
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been unsuccessfully attacked on Augiist 4, but now fell into the hands 
of the English. On November 13, General Goddard arrived before 
Bassein and carefully reconnoitred it. On November 28, the siege 
began. . The Maratha government strained every nerve to relieve 
Bassein, but the invasion of central India partially paralysed Sindia, 
whose guns failed to arrive in time. On the other hand, contingents 
under Parashrambhau Patwardhan and Anandrao Raste^ were at once 
placed at the disposal of Ramchandra Ganesh. He successfully 
harassed Colonel Hartley’s covering force and compelled it to move 
from its advanced post and to fall back on Goddard's besieging army. 
On December 10, Ramchandra Ganesh made a most resolute attempt 
to destroy Hartley’s corps. Throughout the 10th and 11th his attacks 
continued without abating. At last, at 9 a.m. on December 12, 1780, 
Ramchandra Ganesh, taking advantage of a thick fog, tried to surprise ^ 
an eminence on Hartley’s right flank. Had he carried it, he would' 
probably have been able to drive Hartley from his camp. The scheme 
failed through no fault of the Maratha captain. As the Maratha 
vanguard neared the English outposts, the fog suddenly cleared away, 
destroying all hopes of a surprise. The outposts fired rapidly and 
were so fortunate as to kill Ramchandra Ganesh and to wound his 
second-in-command, a Portuguese mercenary officer named Noronha. 
The Maratha troops, dispirited at the loss of their leaders, broke off 
the action and retired. In the meantime Bassein had surrendered. 
The siege had not been a long one. Early on December 9, the English 
had opened fire from their batteries and had continued it without 
intermission during December 9 and 10. At 10 a.m. on the 11th a 
message came from the garrison offering its surrender, but the city 
held out until the following day, when the garrison, four thousand in 
number, marched out, laid down their arms and were allowed to 
depart unmolested. The inhabitants were allowed to retain their 
private property, but all public property was appropriated by the 
English. The rapidity with which they took the famous strong- 
hold was due to two causes, namely, the excellence of their artillery, 
which not only destroyed the Maratha defences but blew up their 
powder magazines, and the skilful dispositions of their engineer, 
Captain Theobald.’^ The English losses were only twelve killed and 
wounded. 

The fail of Bassein and the repulse and death of the gallant 


^ The original family name of the Rastes was Gokhale, and the founder of 
the family was Gaagadbarpant Gokhale, a money-lender of Velneshwar in the 
Ratnagiri district. He and his descendants earned the name of Rasade 
through furnishing rasad, or supplies, to the Bijapur troops. The family had a 
great reputation for honest dealing, and Shamji Rasade was invited by King 
Shahu to settle at Satara as an army contractor. There, the king, highly pleased 
with nim, changed his name from Rasade to Raste, or the Honest Man. 
Shanaji Raste’s grand-daaghter was Gopikabai, the wife of the third Peshwa, 
Balaji Bajirao. 

* A full account of the capture of Bassein is given in General Goddard’s 
despatch ot 12th December 1780, printed in Forrest, Selections (Marathi Series). 
Vol. 1, pp. 430-2. 
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Ramchandra Ganesh were deeply felt by Nana Phadnavis. Bassein 
was hig-hly prized by the Maratha government in memory of the great 
siege and of the gallant exploits of the noble Chimnaji Appa. Kalyan 
and the surrounding country were the scenes of the earliest deeds of 
an even more splendid hero, the great king himself. Nevertheless the 
minister’s lofty mind learnt the disasters without dismay; and he and 
Hari Ballal Phadkc employed every means to raise funds and to 
increase their armies. Warren Hastings begged Mudhoji Bhosle to 
forward to the Poona government terms of peace, but to Mudhoji ’s 
letter Nana Phadnavis returned no answer. On January 18, 1781, 
General Goddard took the fort of Arnala, a small island off Bassein, 
together with the garrison of five hundred men. General Goddard 
then sent direct to Nana Phadnavis Warren Hastings’ offer of peace, 
which the minister firmly declined. At the same time he took steps for 
the destruction of the English arm)'. He sent the Peshwa to Purandar 
and Parashrambhau Patwardhan into the Konkan to cut the English 
lines of communication. At the head of a great army and accompanied 
by Hari Ballal Phadke and Tukoji Holkar, he marched up the 
Indrayani valley to meet Goddard. The calm energy of the minister 
soon obtained the desired result. On March 1C, Parashrambhu at 
Chauk, a village immediately below Matheran, fell suddenly on a 
detachment iind^er Mackay, that was returning from Panwel, and 
inflicted on it heavy loss. Mackay succeeded in reaching the main 
army, but the gravity of the danger determined Goddard to fall back 
from the Sahyadris to Panwel. Before he could effect this manoeuvre, 
a second detachment under Colonel Browne was fiercely attacked by 
Parashrambhau.' On April 1, three battalions of sepoys, ten guns 
and a large body of horse left the main army for Panwel to bring 
back a big convoy of grain and stores. On the journey they were 
repeatedly attacked, and lost one hundred and six men killed and 
wounded, several thousand bullocks, several hundred musketa. and 
quantities of stores. They were indeed only saved from annihilation 
by the garrison of Bombay, who hastened to their relief and sucdi^e^. 
in bringing them in safe. On April 19, General Goddard, findingfhiij.J 
position no longer tenable, decided to retreat. From that moment his 
misfortunc.s began. On April 20, Hari Ballal Phadke, swooping down 


^ Nana Phadnavis thus describes this action : 

‘ On the night of the third Rabilakar, four battalions with guns and other 
warlike material started well-armed for Panwel to bring supplies. Parash- 
rambhau, who had received information, attacked the same night and immediately 
an action follorved. The Pindharis were close by. About a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty of the enemy were killed and about two hundred wounded. From three 
hundred to four hundred muskets, ten to twelve camel-cart loads of ammunition, 
tents of various kinds, and four thousand to five thousand bullocks, were carried off. 
At daybreak theyfthe English) halted near Barwai in a difficult position. On the 
following night, when they commenced to march, they were again attacked by 
Parashrambhau and from fifty to a hundred were killed. A thousand bullocks 
were captured. We fired rockets which exploded their ammunition and burnt 

several of their men. That very night they retreated to Panwel.’ , 

{Parasnis Collection'^, 
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from the heights of the Sahyadris, carried off a quantity of his baggage 
and ammunition. The English camped at Chauk and on April 21 
fought their way to Khalapur. On the 22nd, the dispirited aimy rested 
and on the 23rd renewed the mardi. Harassed all day, they contrived 
that evening to reach Panwel after losing four hundred and fifty-six 
in killed and wounded, of whom eighteen were English officers. The 
Maratha government had thus cleared the Konkan of the English, and 
by a series of successes had restored the morale of their own army. 
Nana Phadnavis had every ground to hope that in the following cold 
weather a combined attack on the English, both in Bombay 
and Bengal, would compel them to accept peace on his terms. 
Unhappily for the Maratha cause, before the monsoon of 1781 had 
passed, both Madhavrao Sindia and Mudhoji Bhosle, on whose 
active aid the minister counted, had made separate treaties with the 
English. 

The reason for Madhavrao Sindia’s defection was due to the 
defeats suffered by him in central India. Captain Popham, after 
taking Gwalior, cleared the Gofaad territories of the Marathas. At the 
same time another force under Colonel Carnac took Sipri and on 
February 16, 1781, appeared before Scronj. Here Colonel Carnac was 
heavily attacked and surrounded by Sindia. He managed to extricate 
himself, and on March 24 surprised and defeated Sindia’s army by a 
skilfully prepared night-attack. Thereafter during the rainy season he 
occupied Sindia’s lands and so wasted them that on October 13, 1781, 
Sindia bound himself not only to remain neutral, but also to negotiate, 
if possible, a peace between the English and the Poona government. 
About the same time Mudhoji Bhosle was detached from the Maratha 
confederacy by the promise of a considerable sum in cash and of 
assistance in acquiring the districts of Karra and Mandela, which had 
been in the possession of the Peshwa’s oflicers since the campaign of 
Balaji Bajirao in 1742. After tliese diplomatic achievements, the 
English deputed first Captain Weatherstone and afterwards Mr. David 
Anderson to negotiate a peace with the Poona government. Sindia 
pressed also on Nana Phadnavis the advantage of accepting the 
English offers. The news, too, from his ally in the south was not 
such as to encourage the minister. During the monsoon of 1781, 
Haidar Ali had been repeatedly beaten by Sir Eyre Coote — at Porto 
Novo in July, at Pollilore in August, and at ShoJingur in September. 
At last on May 17, 1782, was concluded the treaty of Salbai. By its 
terms the English undertook no longer to support Raghunathrao, who 
was to reside in Sindia’s dominions and to receive a maintenance of 
twenty-five thousand rupees a month. The Peshwa was to form no 
alliance with the French or any other European nation hostile to the 
English. He was also to compel Haidar Ali to restore his conquests 
from the English and the nawab of Arcot. The English were to 
retain Salsette, but to restore all other conquests since the treaty of 
Purandar. Ahmadabad and other possessions of the Gaikvad were 
to be restored to Fatehsing, who was to pay the usual tribute to 
Poona. Lastly, Broacli was bestowed on Madhavrao Sindia as a reward 
for his conduct at Wadgaon and for his treatment of Farmer and 
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Stewart.* The treaty of Salbai extinguished the last hopes of 
Raghimathrao. That unfortunate pretender accepted, because he 
could do nothing else, the terms of the treaty. He chose, as the spot 
wherein to end his days, Kopargaon on the banks of the beautiful 
Godavari river. Thither he went accompanied by his wife, Anandibai, 
to whose furious ambition he owed his many misfortunes. With them 
went also their adopted son Amratrao and their real son Bajirao, for 
whom fate was preparing adventures hardly less romantic than those 
of his father. By the sacred stream Raghunathrao affected to become 
a sanyast. But the son of the great Bajirao could not control his 
thoughts. They strayed from battle-fields by the Indus to leaguers in 
the Carnatic and his enforced idleness sapped his strength. On 
February 24, 1784, eleven months after the formal exchange of the 
treaty of Salbai, Raghunathrao died. In the course of the year 1784, 
his widow gave birth to a posthumous son, Chimnaji Appa. Nana 
Phadnavis treated the family with kindness, but the beautiful widow 
never forgave one whom she regarded as the cause of her husband’s 
failures ; and she brought up her son Bajirao to look upon Nana 
Phadnavis with a hatred so malignant, that to avenge his father he 
was ready to ruin his country. 

English historians, notably Vincent Smith, have written of the 
treaty of Salbai with well-founded pride; for on three fronts against 
superior forces the genius of Warren Hastings and the valour of his 
soldiers yielded nothing to the enemy. Nevertheless the real honours 
of the war lay, not with the English, but with the great man who 
controlled the Maratha empire. The war was waged to decide 
whether Raghunathrao or Savai Madhavrao .should sit in the seat of 
the Peshwas. 

The treaty of Salbai not only settled the succession in favour of 
Savai Madhavrao, but yielded Raghunathrao into the hands of his 
rival. Thus in spite of dissensions at home, faithless friends and 
treacherous allies, Nana Phadnavis reached his goal. His serene but 
enduring spirit accepted victory without insolence, and defeat without 
despair ; from the barren plains of the Deccan and the wild hills of the 
Konkan his tireless energy raised ever new armies and fresh resources, 
until at last he wore out the patience of the English, led them to 
surrender their conquests and won the strategic victory, which alone 
he sought, namely, the throne of Poona for the boy prince entrusted 
to his devoted care. 

* The treaty of Salbai was concluded on May 17, 1782, was ratified on June 
6, 1782. and was formally exchanged on February 24, 1783. 

The following letter from Tukoji Holkar to Nana Phadnavis mentions the 
death of Raghunathrao : ‘ (After compliments) Please continue to communicate 
your news and be so good as to receive mine. I received your letter and was 
deeply grieved to hear the news of Shrimat Dada Sahib’s (i.e. Raghunathrao’s) 
death on Thursday the 3rd of the dark half of Margshirsh at about six ghattis 
after sunset. He was ill for some time. But he had recovered his .strength. 
None can go against destiny. The will of God prevails. We were glad to hear 
that you have sent Visaji Appaji to condole with Anandibai and her so& Shrimant 
Bajirao. What more shall I say ? Be kind.’ 

{Parasiiis ColtecHon). 
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and they returned to India in a fury, Nothingf daunted, Tipu sent an 
embassy under one Mahomed Da'rwash Khan to the court of 
Louis XVI. That unfortunate monarch had so many troubles of his 
own, that he could do no more than give the ambassadors a few 
excellent dinners and a few vague but gracious promises. The envoys, 
however, returned dazzled by the splendour of Versailles and assured 
the sultan that troops and supplies would soon reach him from France. 
Tipu believed their assurances and looked about for the most 
convenient spot at which to receive the French transports. This was 
unquestionably the extreme south-west of India. It was in the 
possession of the raja of Travancore, and Travancore was under the 
protection of the Madras Government; but Tipu hoped to be able to 
subdue Travancore and at the same time cajole the members of the 
Madras Council, of whose weakne.ss and timidity he had already had 
a gratifying experience. On December 28, 1789, Tipu with fourteen 
thousand men appeared before the Travancore lines, a series of 
fortifications thirty miles long erected originally to protect Travancore 
from the Zamorin of Calicut. Tipu hoped to carry them by a sudden 
assault and to overrun all Travancore before the English could 
intervene to save their feudatory. Unhappily for his schemes, his 
assault was repulsed with a loss of two thousand men. The news 
reached Calcutta and the Governor treated the unprovoked attack on 
his ally as an act of war. 

In December 1787, Nana Phadnavis had proposed, through Malet, 
the English ambassador, an offensive and defensive alliance against 
Tipu; but at that time, as I have said, Lord Cornwallis was not 
disposed to accept the offer. Nana Phadnavis, on hearing of Tipu’.s 
attack on the Travancore lines, renewed his proposal and undertook to 
obtain Nizam Ali’s adhesion to a triple alliance. On June 1, 1790, 
Malct, on behalf of the Company, and Nana Phadnavis, on behalf 
of both the Peshwa and Nizam Ali, signed an offensive and defensive 
treaty of alliance in the Shanwar palace.^ A painting in the 
Ganeshkhind palace of the Governor of Bombay still commemorates 
this brilliant scene. It is by the artist Wales, and portrays the signing 
of the treaty by the British envoy. 

In the meantime, Tipu had been continuing his attacks on 
Travancore. Smarting from his repulse before the Travancore lines, 
he sent for a train of siege guns from Scringapatam, and recommenced 
the campaign. The batteries were erected in March 1790, and a 
month later the Mysore armies, having breached the lines, poured 
through the breach and carried fire and sword through the northern 
part of the state. Near Alwai, however, Tipu was checked by 
the skill of the Diwan Kesava Pillai, who kept the sultan at 
bay until the monsoon broke with the severity usual on the 
Malabar coast. Tipu had failed in his object, which was to overrun 
Travancore and get a firm hold on the south-western coast before the 
rainy .season; and, realizing that he mu.st soon face a combined attack 
from the Moghuls, Marathas and English, he withdrew his army north- 

^ Foff the terms of the treaty see Appendix. 
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wards, losing' hea'vily in his retreat. He thus had lost the prize and 
had now to suffer the punishment of his unprincipled policy (June, 1790). 

The object of the Maratha government wa.s to recover their former 
possessions between the Kistna and the Tungabhadra rivers, which 
Haidar Ali had occupied. The capital of the province was Dharwar, 
and to take that city was the first object of the Marathas. On 
August 11, the Maratha armv under Parashrambhau Patwardhan 
crossed the Kistna. When the various contingents had reported 
their arrival, their numbers rose to twenty thousand men, of which 
half were cavalry. With them was an English corps consisting of the 
8th and 11th Indian infantry and one company of European artillery 
under the command of Captain Little. On September 18, 1790, 
Parashrambhau reached Dharwar. It was strongly held by an 
experienced officer of Tipu, named Badar-iil-zaman, and a garrison of 
ten thousand men, and its defences were of the strongest. Two 
ditches, each twenty-five to thirty feet wide, encircled it, and a minor 
fort known as the Peta enfiladed the approaches. On October 30, 

1790, Captain Little stqrmed the Peta, but it was afterwards retaken 
by a sally of the garrison. Finally, on December 15, it was taken 
and held by a Maratha storming party. Nevertheless the main fortress 
defied the besiegers for twenty-nine weeks and it was not until April 4, 

1791, that the gallant Badar-ul-zaman capitulated. He was allowed 
to march out with the honours of war, but was subsequently taken 
prisoner with his men for having broken the terms of his capitulation. 
After the fall of Dharwar the Maratha army rapidly overran the 
province of which it was the chief town, and on April 22, 1791, crossed 
the Tungabhadra. .'Another Maratha army thirty thousand strong had 
on Januarv 1, 1791, left Poona under the command of Hari Ballal 
Phadke. This force took the fortress of Sira and marched south-west 
into Tipu’s country, while Parashrambhau marched south-east. On 
May 24, 1791, they united and marched to Mailghat. 

In the meantime the English had been heavily engaged with Tipu. 
In December, 1790, General Medows had reduced Coimbatore, but 
had been foiled by the Sultan’s military skill and had advanced no 
farther. On the other hand Colonel Hartley and General Abercromby 
defeated Tipu’s general, Hussein Ali, and drove his troops from 
the entire Malabar coast. In January 1791, Lord Cornwallis, the 
Governor-General, personally relieved General MedoWS of his corn- 
mand and, taking Kolar and Plosakot, marched on Bangalore. ^ Tills 
city has now a population of 180,000 and is the second^ citj' in the 
Mysore state; while owing to the salubrity of its climate it is a great 
favourite with European re.sidents. It was originally a mud fortress 
built by Kempe Gauda, or the Red Chief; but in 17C1 it was by order 
of Haidar Ali enlarged and strongly rebuilt in stone. After a stubborn 
defence by the commandant, Bahadur Khan, the town fell on the night 
of March 20, 1791. From Bangalore, Lord Cornwallis marched to 
Seringapatam. After a successful action, outside the great fortress, 
fortune turned against the English general. His cattle died for want 
of fodder ; his communications had been cut and his starving troops 
were unable to haul the guns of which the bullocks had died. At last 
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Lord Cornwallis abandoned all hope of a successful' siege. He 
destroyed his siege train, threw his shot into the Cauveri river and 
on May 26, 1791, retreated towards Bangalore. As his army marched, , 
the monsoon burst and, harassed as they were by Tipu’s irregulars, 
their situation grew worse and worse. At last they came in sight of 
Mailghat. As they drew near to the town swarms of light cavalry 
poured from the gates. Thinking that they had fallen into an ambush, 
the English stood to their arms, resolved, if they could not cut their 
way through, to die where they stood. When the leading squadrons 
came within gunshot, they declared themselves to be friends and allies. 
They were the cavalry of the two Maratha armies, of whose vicinity — 
such was the activity of the Mysore light horse — ^Lord Cornwallig had 
been unaware. The English army were now as elated as they had a 
few minutes before been dispirited; and Hari Ballal Phadke did all 
in his power to alleviate the distress of his allies.^ 

The united armies halted for ten days to allow the English soldiers 
to recover their health and strength, and then again moved in different 
directions. The Marathas besieged Chitaldurg and Madgiri without 
success but in December reduc^ Simoga. The English joined the 
Moghul army, that was in vain besieging Gurramkonda, and took all 
the strong places between that fortress and Bangalore. In February 
1792, the armies of the three allies concentrated in front of Seringa- 
patam. On February 6, the allies carried the outworks and prepared 
to bombard the capital. At this point Tipu made overtures for peace. 
There were several conflicting interests in the councils of the allies. 
The English wished to destroy Tipu’s power, which had been usurped 
by his father and had been a constant menace to the Madras Govern- 
ment. Nana Phadnavis desired to reduce Tipu’s power, but at the 
same time to maintain him at Seringapatam. Hari Ballal Phadke 
wished to finish the war before the arrival of Madhavrao Sindia, who 
was advancing south to join the allied confederate forces. Eventually 
Lord Cornwallis was induced to accept the terms offered by Tipu, who 
ceded half his territories, and agreed to pay an indemnity of three 
crorcs and thirty thousand rupees and to release all prisoners. The 
ceded territories included the province of Coorg. The allies divided 
the spoils. To the Marathas fell the western towns and districts 
between the Kistna and the Tungabhadra, and also Bellary south of 
the Tungabhadra. To the Nizam were allotted Gooti and Kadapa 
and the eastern towns and districts between the Tungabhadra and the 
Kistna, including Mudkal and Kopal. Coorg, Malabar, Dindigul (now 
included in the Madura district), and Baramahal, the north-eastern 
portion of the Salem district, passed into the hands of the English. 
By the end of March 1792, the allied armies struck their camps and 
started separately for their frontiers. Hari Ballal Phadke reached 
Poona on May 2.'). But Tipu showed his ingratitude by harassing 
Parashrambhau all the way from Seringapatam to the Tungabhadra. 
<* 

^ The distress must have been considerable ; for the author of the Peshwa's 
bakhar observ'es, ‘ Such was the scarcity of food that the English had been, forced 
to eat cattle and, so it is said, even children.' 



CHAPTER LITI 

CAREER AND DEATEI OF MADHAVRAO SINDTA 

From the treaty of Salbai onwards, the rulers of the Sindia family have 
been independent princes. Nevortlieloss. for the proper gra.sp of 
.subsequent events, it is necessary Ijriclly In ski-tch the story of 
Madhavrao Sindia from the point where \vc left the affriira of Delhi in' 
Chapter XEII. 

On the recall of Visaji Krishna and the iMaratha army in '177.3f 
by Narayanrao for the conquest of .Mysore, Najaf Khan regained his 
supreme position in the emperor’s coiinciLs and with occaisional' 
intervals retained it until his detilh on .Vjtril 52, 1782. Hi.s adopttjd,, 
.son Afra.sial) Khan succeeded him as the premier noble'; 

but from thi.s favoured position he wa.s ousted by one Mahomed Beg 
Hamadani, the governor of the .Agra province. Afrasiab Khan invited 
the help of Madhavrao Sindia. The latter accepted the invitation and 
joined Afra.siah Khan at Agra. Tiirre .\frasiab Khan was a.ssassi- 
nated, and Madliavrao Sindia removed Mahomed Beg Hamadani by 
sending him to reduce the forrress of Raghogad in Khcchiwara. It 
belonged to the Kechl clan of the Chauhan Rajputs, who claimed' 
descent from the immortal Prithvi Raj, and it blocked the way froth.' 
Gwalior to Delhi. In this way the Maratha chief became the’tfo.st 
power in the imperial city. Re refii.sed the title of d mfr-ttl-Utwr®; bttf ‘ 
accepted on the Peshwa’s behalf that of VakIl-til~Mutalik>. or Sole 
Director of the Empire. .Shah .A lam resigned into his' vnanids- the 
command of his army and all his (erritorie.s, namely, the disfrict and. 
town of Delhi. In return Sijidia settled sixiy-fivc thousand rdpees 
a month on the enqjcror, over whom he stationed a Maratha 
guard. ‘ - 

Unhappily Siiulitt’s rcsoiurcs wt'rc not fcpifl lo his nmliitions. He . 
soon found that he could pay regularly neither tlie emperor nor his 
own troofjs. To find money' he confiscated the feudal estates of a 
number of Alusulman feudatories and tried ti> exact tribute in the 
emperor’.s name from the chiefs of Rnjpiitana. He sneceeded in obtain- 
ing in person a considerable sum from tin rain of ju'pur; hut when 
in 1787 he sent a Maratha oHieer, known .a.s R.-uaji Paul, to eDllect a 
further sum, the i.atter was allrickerl and clefea'a-rl. AladlKiy rao .Sindia 
marched in pei'son against Jaipur, but ih<' raja (if J()dli])i:r hasi.enod 
to his brotlier Rajput's Iicdp. Next Mahuiued Beg H..maikini, wlio bad 
joined Sindia after the capture of Ragliogad, deserted to the euemv 
and in the severe action that followed, Sindia. was overwhelmed and 
eventually pur.sucd .is far as Gwalior. Sindia 's defenl' freed .''hah 
Alnm from the Maratha chief’s tutelage; but it also robbed liie emperor 
of Maratha protection, as lie w.as .soon to learn Ijv the most hiiter 
experie.nce. Tn Jantiarv 178.0, Zabita Klian, llie son of Kajili-iid- 
Daula, the Roliilla chief, died, leaving a son called Ghnhim Kadm, a 
youngr man of tibilitv ;ind energy. Seeing- Shah .Alam improti'cted ni 
Delhi, he determined to iiiarcli on the capital and by’seixiug tiu; 
emperor's person to e.xtort from him the office of Amir-id-Umya. To 
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his aid he invited Ismail Beg", the nephew of Mahomed Beg Hamadani. 
The small Maratha garrison left there by Sindia evacuated Delhi at his 
approach. Shah Alam after a show of resistance invested Ghulam 
Kadir with the desired oflSce. The latter then, after taking Aligarh 
from the Marathas, joined Ismail Beg who was besieging Agra, held"^ 
in the Maratha interest by Lakhwa Dada, an experienced Shenvi 
officer. Sindia tried to relieve the city by sending a force under his 
officer Rana Khan,‘ but the relieving force was defeated. A second 
attempt was more successful. On June 18, 1788, Rana Khan with his 
army strongly reinforced again advanced. Ghulam Kadir, whose skill 
and daring had won the former battle, had left Agra to defend his own 
dominions from a Sikh incursion. Ismail Beg, deprived of the Rohilla 
soldier’s help, fought a gallant battle among the ruins of Fatehpur 
Sikri. He charged the Marathas with the utmost fury, but was 
completely defeated ; and, severely wounded and almost alone, he made 
his way to the camp of Ghulam Kadir. The officer who bore the chief 
part in this great Maratha victory was a Frenchman named Benoit 
de Boigne. 

The story of this Frenchman might well have been told of one 
of the paladins of Charlemagne. Born in Chamb^ry in Savoy in 1761, 
he was forced when still a lad to flee the country, because of a duel 
with a Sardinian officer. The year 1768 saw him an ensign in the Irish 
brigade of the French king, a corps open to adventurers of all nations 
and famed throughout Europe for its discipline and valour. Not 
finding there the promotion which he desired, he resigned in 1774 the 
French service and obtained a captaincy in a Greek regiment in the 
pay of the Empress Catherine. Taken prisoner by the Turks in an 
attack on Tenedos, he was sent to Constantinople and sold as a slave ; 
but he succeeded in communicating with his parents, who ransomed 
him. Returning to the Empress Catherine, he won that amorous 
lady’s transient affections and was made a major. When his volatile 
mistress tired of the young Savoyard, she sent him on a cruise among 
the islands of the Grecian archipelago. There he met some European 
merchants just returned from India, whose descriptions of the country 
so fired his imagination, that he at once resolved to go there. He tried 
to reach his destination overland, but failed owing to a war between 
Turkey and Persia. From Aleppo he set sail for Alexandria. There 
his ship was wrecked off the mouth of the Nile and he was taken 
prisoner by some .'^rabs. He expected to be sold again as a slave, but 
the kind-hearted nomads, instead of selling him, helped him with their 
own monc)' to reach Cairo. There he met friends, who enabled him 
to take ship for Madras. Sorely reduced in circumstances, he accepted 
an ensign’s commission in the 6th Regiment of Madras Native 
Infantry. Wearying of the English army and not over well treated, 
he offered his services in turn to the rana of Gohad and the raja of 
Jaipur. Eventually he accepted the pay of Madhavrao Sindia, who had 


^ bhisti, or water-carrier,' and was said to have 
saved Madhavrao Sindia when wounded in the flight from Panipat. 
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learnt from the fighting” against General Goddard and the loss of 
Gwalior the immense value of European discipline and European 
tactics. 

After the battle of Falehpur Sikri, de Boigne left the service of 
Sindia and became a business man in Lucknow. Sindia, satisfied with 
his victory over Ismail Beg and possibly rendered irresolute by the 
departure of de Boigne, did not march on Delhi, but stopped at 
Mathura. This gave Ghulam Kadir and Ismail Beg an opportunity of 
immortalizing themselves by their wickedness and cruelty — ^an oppor- 
tunity of which they fully availed themselves. Collecting the fugitives 
from Fatchpur Sikri, the two confederates marched on Delhi. The 
emperor refused them admittance, but Ismail Beg won over the 
garrison, and he and Ghulam Kadir entered the citadel. They first 
pretended to have come as paitisans of Shah Alam, but, once masters 
of the palace, they resolved to plunder both the emperor and his 
capital. The former task was assigned to Ghulam Kadir and the latter 
to Ismail Beg. Ghulam Kadir had, it would seem, been told by the 
emperor’s naair, a eunuch in charge of the household expenditure, that 
Shah Alam had a hidden treasure. As the emperor would not or could 
not surrender it, Ghulam Kadir deposed him and enthroned in his 
place Bedar Bakht, a son of the Emperor Ahmad Shah. He then 
starved and flogged the inmates of the palace, of both^ ams^Jp^dc^ 
to secure the phantom millions of the emperor. 
effected nothing, he flogged and blinded Shah Alam by dig| " ’ 

emperor’s eyes out with his own dagger, and caused to 
in his presence the ladies of the imperial family.' Thes^ 
lasted for some weeks, until at last Ismail Beg, thoroughly'i 
with his accomplice, called in the help of Madhavrao SindiaT 
Maratha army at once marched from Mathura to Delhi. Ghulam Kadir ‘ 
on learning of Ismail Beg’s defection evacuated the palace and took 
refuge in Meerut, which Sindia at once invested. After a two months’ 
siege Ghulam Kadir fled from Meerut; but, falling from his horse, he 
was captured by some peasants and brought to Sindia. Ghulam 
Kadir’s punishment did not err on the side of undue leniency. With 
blackened face he was sent round Mathura on a jackass. He was then 
blinded, mutilated and hanged and his lands were occupied by a 
Maratha force. 

Sindia had regretted the departure of de Boigne; and his regrets 
were heightened by the departure of two other officers about the same 
time — Medoc, who went back to France, where he was killed in a 
duel, and Lestineaux, who vanished with the jewellery found on 
Ghulam Kadir. He now begged de Boigne to return; this de Boigne 
did, finding soldiering more to his taste than business. Sindia 
authorized him to raise three brigades of disciplined infantry, some 



* Ghulam Kadir was a typical Rohllla After reading of his atrocities, Bne 
turns with some amusement to Macaulay’s remark in his Essay on Watren 
Hastings t ‘ The only natives of India to whom the word “ Gentleman ” can with 
perfect piopnety he applied are to be found among the Rohillas.’ 'Aie historian 
Keene has described Ghulam Kadir as a ' harem page but this is doubtful. 
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field artillery and a few squadrons of horse. This force was fit for 
service by 1790,, and Sindia sent it against Ismail Beg who, tired of 
inaction, had become the ally of the Jaipur and Jodhpur Rajputs. On 
June 19, 1790, was fought the bloody battle of Patan, when dc Boigne, 
to use his own words, ‘realized all the expectations of Sindia.’ After 
resisting throughout the day the tremendous charges of the Rathor 
cavalry, he led his men to the assault of the batteries. Before night 
fell Ismail Beg had lost his guns, his elephants and his baggage. 
Next day his army deserted. in a mass to the Marathas. 

On .'Vugust 21, 1790, de Boigne entered Ajmer, the town which 
Bijaysingh had ceded to Raghunathrao but had retaken during the 
subsequent disorders in the Maratha state. Near Ajmer is the great 
stronghold of Taragad, or the Star Fortress. De Boigne invested it; 
but before he could lake it, the maharaja of Jodhpur marched to its 
relief with thirty thousand men. On September 10, de Boigne attacked 
the maharajah near the town of Merta. In spite of the most reckless 
gallantry on the part of the Rathors, and their complete defeat of the 
Maratlia horse, de Boigne had by lO a.m. stormed the Rajputs' camp 
and dispersed tlieir army. Merta surrendered next day and Taragad 
shortly afterwards. 

On November 18, 1790, the Maharaja Bijaysingh of Jodhpur, the 
murderer of Jayappa Sindia, opened the gates of Jodhpur to the 
general of Jayappa’s. kinsman. Partabsingh, the maharaja of Jaipur, 
after a feeble resistance, followed the example of Bijaysingh and 
submitted. So, too, did the lordly chief of Mewar, the maharana of 
Udaipur. 

Madhavrao Sindia was delighted with his general’s successes and 
bade him increase his regular infantry to eighteen thousand men, to 
raise bodies of light troops and to add to the number of his field- 
pieces. The reorganization was complete by 1791, and this was the 
army that Sindia wished to send against Seringapatam. Nana 
Phadnavis, jealous of Sindia’s power, declined his assistance, and Hari 
Ballal Phadke induced Lord Cornwallis to make peace with Tipu 
before de Boigne’s arrival. 

Outwitted by Nana Phadnavis, Madhavrao Sindia determined to 
go to the Deccan and, if possible, substitute himself for the Brahman 
minister in the favour of the young Peshwa, On the expulsion of 
Ghulam Kadir, the unfortunate Shah Alam had been restored to the 
throne of Delhi. He renewed the Peshwa’s patent of Vakil-i-Mutalik 
and in 1790, after the battle of Patan, made it an inalienable, 
hereditary office. In June 1792, Sindia made this a pretext for a 
visit to Poona. As deputy Vakil-i-Mutalik it was his duty to convey 
to his master’s own hands the emperor’s sign-manual. Nana 
Phadnavis urged the Peshwa to refuse the title ; but the young prince 
was attracted by the honour and formally obtained from the raja 
of Satara leave to accept it. Nana Phadnavis on this changed his 
tactics. He arranged that the 'ceremony should be’ held with the 
greatest pomp and circumstance. He called on Sindia, who received 
him with magnificent courtesy in what is now the Sangam garden, 
the official residence, of the Judge* of . Poona. On the following day 
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the Pesh^a received Sindia, who affected a calculated humility. On 
approacjising the Peshwa’s tent, he descended from his elephant and, 
leaving/ his bodyguard behind, walked alone to the tent and took his 
statioh below all the other officials. When the Peshwa entered, 
Sindia refused to be seated and from a bundle produced a pair of 
pew slippers. ‘This’, he murmured, ‘was my father’s occupation and 
•ut must also be mine.’ Reverently removing- the Peshwa’s slippers, 
he put on his feet the new ones from the bundle. Having thus shown 
his gratitude and loyalty to the heir of his benefactor, he showed 
his own wealth and power by bestowing on the prince the richest 
and rarest gifts of Hindustan. 

Next day the ceremony took place of handing to the Peshwa the 
imperial patent. Within a splendid tent Sindia had erected a throne, 
the emblem of the absent emperor. On it lay the imperial orders, the 
dresses of honour and the insignia ^the new office. The Peshwa 
approached the throne, bowed three ^pes before it, offered to it a 
hundred gold mohurs and then seated himself to its left. A Persian 
on Sindia’s staff asked permission of the Peshwa to read aloud the 
imperial grant as well as a decree highly gratifying to the Hindus 
present. By it Shah Alani forbade throughout India the slaughter 
of cows and bullocks. After the documents had been read, Sindia 
bestowed on the prince the nine robes of honour, the jewels, the sword 
and shield, the seal, the pen-case, the inkstand, the fan of peacock 
fea.thers, the gilded sedan chair, the palankeen, the horses, the 
elephants, , the imperial standard, the crescents, Ae stars, and tlie 
orders of the fish and the sun, always bestowed by the emperor on his 
perpetual viceregent. The Peshwa donned the robes of honour, 
received the nasars, or offerings of tlie high officers of state, and 
returned to Poona seated in the gilded sedan-chair. As he went, 
Madhavrao Sindia and Hari Ball^ Phadke fanned him with the 


imperial peacock fans. In the palace at Poona, the second part of 
the ceremony was enacted, and the Peshwa as Vakil-i-M utaLik 
bestowed on his deputy, Madhavrao Sindia, the robes of honour and 
gifts due to him on his investiture. The whole ceremonial was most 
carefully organized by Nana Phadnavis and Madhavrao Sindia, and 
was the most splenaid that Poona had ever seen. It completely 
captivated the imagination of Madhavrao the Peshwa. Nevertheless 
it was only preliminary to a sustained effort on Sindia’s part to oust 
Nana Phadnavis. Hunting, hawking, sports of every kind, were 
arranged to gratify the prince’s boyish tastes, and Sindia beguiled 
the tedium of the hours between by tales of fights on the Jamna and 
the Ganges, and of cavalry actions among the wild valleys of Rajasthan 
and the broad plains round Delhi. 


Nana Phadnavis saw clearly the aims of Madhavrao Sindia and 
sought for a suitable weapon with which to drive him from Poona. 
This he found ready to his hand in Tukoji Holkar. As his mistress 
Ahalyabai grew old, she spent more and more time in the building 
of temples, the repetition of prayers and the practice of penances ; 
and she left the work of administration almost wholly to her adopted 
son Tukoji. That distinguished soldier had seen with bitter jealousy 
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the victories of de Boigne and he resplved to hire another P. 
to raise a similarly disciplined army. The man on whom hit 
fell was a Breton naval officer known as the Chevalier du !>■ 

Du Drenec was a native of Brest and came of a good family, his i'u.. 
being a commodore in the French navy. He ran away from his sh. 
took service with Medoc’s corps at Delhi, left Medoc for Reinhardt, 
and now accepted Tukoji's offer and a monthly salary of Rs. 3,000. 
Du Drenec did his work well and had soon trained four battalions 
of infantry and a small body of artillery. While thus preparing himself 
for war, Tukoji Holkar secretly allied himself to Ismail Beg, who had 
taken refuge with the widow of Najaf Khan, Ghulam Kadir’s sister. 
That turbulent lady had established herself in Kannad, a strong place 
on the borders ot Bikaner. It was surrounded by sandhills, and 
tamarisk scrub, which afforded neither food nor water to a besieging 
army and was almost impassable for siege-guns. Before Ismail Beg 
could take any definite course, de Boigne sent against him his second- 
in-command, another Frenchman, named Perron, who had come to 
India as a common sailor but had joined the corps of Sangster, a 
mercenary officer in the pay of the rana of Gohad. Afterwards he 
took service under Sindia, and when Lestineaux vanished with Ghulam 
Kadir’s jewellery, he was given the command of a battalion and after 
the defeat of Ismail Beg the command of a brigade. 

This capable officer made his way through the dry and difficult 
country round Kannad, defeated Ismail Beg in an action outside the 
fortress and in a short time forced him to surrender. Having 
despatched Ismail Beg to a prison in the Agra fort, de Boigne was 
able to give his full attention to Tukoji Holkar. He took the field with 
nine thousand infantry, on whose banners danced the emblem of his 
own native country, the white cross of Savoy. He effected a junction 
with Lakwa Dada, another general of Sindia, who commanded a large 
body of Maratha cavalry. On September 20, 1792, de Boigne came 
upon Tukoji Holkar at the Lakheri pass in the territory of the Kotali 
state, on the road from Kannad to Ajmer. The battle was obstinately 
disputed. Du Drenec did for his master all that a gallant and 
experienced French officer could do. Indeed, fortune seemed at first 
to smile on Holkar. As de Boigne advanced, his columns, unprotected 
by his own fire, were mown down by Holkar’s batteries. When he 
hastened up his guns to protect his infantry, a lucky shell blew up 
a dozen carts of ammunition. In the midst of the ensuing confusion, 
great masses of Holkar's cavalry charged de Boigne’s wavering 
infantry. An ordinary man might have thought that by a retirement 
alone could the army be saved. But de Boigne was no ordinary man. 
Cool and collected in the midst of danger, he re-formed his regiments 
under cover of a wood and poured volley after volley into Holkar’s 
squadrons. As they paused, he charged' them with his small body of 
disciplined cavalry, and followed the charge with a general advance 
up the Lakheri pass. Du Drenec with one thousand five hundred men 
held the pass bravely and well; and it was not until nearly all the 
officers and men of his newly formed battalions had fallen side by side, 
that de Boigne captured the pass and thirty-eight guns. Holkar’s 
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the 

approac''iny fled the field and revenged themselves by sacking Sindia’s 
leavinf Ujjain. 

staue failure of Holkar rendered Nana Phadnavis impotent; and 
^iprrival of Parashrambhau Patwardhan with two thousand horse in 
j, minister’s interest only furnished Madhavrao Sindia with an excuse 
summoning Perron with a brigade of disciplined infantry. At 
.le same time Sindia began to interfere openly in the administration. 
When Nana Phadnavis on behalf of the young Peshwa assumed the 
charge of the lands of the Pant Sachiv, still a minor, Sindia drove 
out Bajirao Moreshwar, Nana Phadnavis’ agent, and restored his 
possessions to the young noble. At last the situation became so 
acute that the minister made a personal appeal to his master. He 
related the. efforts by which he had guarded the young prince’s throne, 
how he had fought Raghunathrao, the English, the Nizam and Tipu, 
one after the other and all successfully. In Sindia he saw a more 
dahgerous and insidious enemy — one who would not only remove the 
minister but the Peshwa himself from his office and, in the name of 
the faineant raja of Satara, govern the Maratha empire in his own 
interests. If, however, he (Nana Phadnavis) no longer retained his 
master’s confidence, he would gladly resign his burden and, as befitted 
a Brahman in the decline of life, would become an anchorite on the 
banks of the Ganges. The eloquence of the minister and the recol- 
lection of his many kindnesses and his past loyalty moved the generous- 
hearted boy to tears. He begged his old servant’s forgiveness and 
promised to repay his services by unabated trust. Victorious for the 
moment, Nana Phadnavis resumed his labours ; but Sindia also 
renewed his intrigues, and would in all probability have succeeded in 
his aims, had he not succumbed to an enemy more formidable even 
than Nana Phadnavis. Early in February 1794, he fell suddenly ill of 
fever. After a few days’ illness he died in his camp at Vanavdi, a spot 
just outside the eastern limits of Poona. 

The author of the Tarikh-i-Musaffari has told a fantastic story of 
Sindia’s murder by the agents of Nana Phadnavis; but,- although the 
tale has found credence with one or two English writers, it is quite 
unfounded. The life of Madhavrao Sindia had been spent in the camp 
and the field. His brothers had fallen one by one in action, and he 
himself had been so severely wounded at Panipat that but for timely 
aid he would have bled to death. His life had been passed in ambitious 
schemes and arduous labours. He had recently suffered a diplomatic 
defeat at the hands of Nana Phadnavis. There was nothing strange 
that his frame, worn out by toil and cares, should have proved unable 
to throw off a malignant fever. 

That Madhavrao Sindia was a great man none can deny, and in the 
wars against the English he did valuable service to his country. But 
his conduct after the peace of Salbai was not in the interests of the 
Poona government. He had no desires save for his own advancement ; 
and his affected humility in the Peshwa’s presence merely cloakted 
his designs to usurp the Peshwa’s office and to govern in his place, 
as the viceregent both of the emperor of Delhi and of tl*e raja of 
Satara. 

OQ 



CHAPTER LIV 


WAR AGAINST NIZAM ALI 
DEATH OF SAVAI MADHAVRAO 

The death of Madhavrao Sindla left Nana Phadnavis without a rival 
in the Maratha empire. The Peshwa fell once more under the 
dominion of his commanding mind, and a successful foreign war raised 
to an even higher point the minister’s fortunes. Nizam Ali had for 
many years taken advantage of the disorders at Poona, to withhold 
the Alaratha dues of chaiith and sardeslnuitkhi. In 1791, Nana 
Phadnavis directed the Maratha envoys at the Nizam’s court, 
Govindrao Kale and Govindrao Pinglc, to demand the appointment of 
commissioners to settle the Nizam’s debt. The Nizam appointed 
commissioners; but they produced a set of figures so ridiculously 
inaccurate as to show the Poona government to be in debt to Nizam 
Ali. Nana Phadnavis examined them carefully and refuted them item 
by item. The Nizam was silenced and promised to settle the Maratha 
claims on the close of the war against Tipu. On the conclusion of 
that war the Nizam again delayed a settlement and rapidly added 
to his army. To eft'ect this measure he employed a French officer 
named Francois de Raymond. This gallant adventurer was born in 
Gascony in 1755. In 1775, when twenty years of age, he became a 
sub-lieutenant in the service of Haidar Ali. In 1783, he was given 
a commission in the French army and served as aide-de-camp to dc 
Bussy. In 1786 he entered the service of Nizam Ali and raised 
a regiment, first three hundred and afterwards seven hundred strong. 
Hib bravery and skill in the war against Tipu caused his command to 
grow to five thou.sand. He was now ordered to increase his force to 
one of twenty-three battalions. The Nizam, his preparations 
completed, rejected contemptuously the Maratha claims and informed 
Govindrao Kale that, so far from his owing anything to the Marathas, 
they owed him twenty-six million rupees. The Nizam’s diwan, 
Mashir-ul-Mulk, added that if Nana Phadnavis wished for further 
explanations he should attend the Nizam’s court; and that if he did 
not do so he would be brought there by force. .Such an insult was 
one that no ambassador could suflcr, and Govindrao Kale and Govind- 
rao Pinglc left Hyderabad and returned to Poona. Both go\ernments 
prepared for war. 

The Nizam, who placed the utmost confidence in Raymond’s 
battalions, expected the rapid subjugation of the Maratha Deccan. 
His confidence spread through his army, which assembled at Bedar, 
and his captains talked openly of sacking and burning Poona. But 
the chief braggart was the diwan Mashir-ul-Mulk who, with a fine 
taste in rhetoric, declared in open darbar that the Moghuls would now 
be freed from Maratha encroachments; that they would recover 
Bijapur aijd Khandesh, and that they would never grant the Marathas 
peace until they had sent the Peshwa off to Benares, with a cloth about 
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Es loins and a pot of water in his hand, to mutter incantations on the 
banks of the Ganges. '• 

I'he preparations of Nana Phadnavis were such as to cause Nizam 
Ali to reflect gravely. They were on a gigantic scale. Daulatrao 
Sindia, Madhavrao’s great nephew and successor, and Tukoji Holkar 
were already in Poona and at once offered contingents ; of these 
Sindia’s numbered twenty-five thousand and Holkar’s sixteen thousand. 
Govindrao Gaikvad who, on the successive deaths of his younger 
brothers, Fatehsing and Manajirao, had on December 19, 1793, become 
sole ruler of Baroda,“ sent a large force from Gujarat. Raghuji 
Bhoslcj who on his father Mudhoji’s death in 1788 had become autocrat 
of Nagpur and Berar, joined in person with fifteen thousand horse 
and foot. Besides these great Maratha captains there were present 
other lesser Maratha feudatories. Nimbalkar, Ghatge, Chavan, 
Daphale, Powar, Thorat and Patankar, and the Brahman chief- 
tains, Malegaonkar, Vinchurkar, the Pratinidhi, the Pant Sachin 
and the Pastes were all fittingly represented. In all, the Maratha 
army numbered no less than 130,000 cavalry and infantry and ten 
thousand Pindharis, or irregular horse. The Peshwa’s household 
troops were commanded by Ramchandra, commonly called Baburao 
Phadkc, the son of Hari Ballal Phadke. The latter fell ill of dysentery 
shortly after the death of Sindia and, resigning his offices, he bade 
the Peshwa farewell and retired to Siddhatik, at which holy spot he 
devoted his last days to the worship of Ganpati. His piety, unhappily, 
did not cure his disease, and he died in June 1794 leaving a high 
reputation as a valiant and skilful commander. 

The Maratha army was under the supreme command of 
Parashrambhau Patwardhan. Hearing on March 10 that Nizam Ali 
was marching towards Kharda, a town fifty-six miles south-east of 
Ahmadnagar, the Maratha generalissimo sent Baburao Phadke ahead 
to attack the Moghuls in the Mohri pass. Baburao had neither his 
father’s skill nor experience and was driven back with heavy loss. 
The Moghuls camped that night at Kharda and next morning marched 
towards Parinda. On the march they met a reconnaissance force 
led by Parashrambhau Patwardhan in person. A body of Afghans in 
the Nizam’s service charged the Marathas and, wounding the 
commander-in-chief, dispersed the whole Maratha vanguard. The 
action spread to the main armies, and the severest fighting took place 
between Raymond’s regular battalions and those of Perron, who was in 
command of Sindia’s disciplined troops. Nizam Ali had been in his 
youth a daring man; but success and prosperity seem to have sapped 
his courage. Suddenly and for no apparent reason he ordered a 
general retirement on Kharda. The Moghul retreat filled the Marathas 
with confidence, and by the time the Moghuls had reached Kharda 
they were a beaten army. During the night their depression became 
acute and the discharge of a sentry’s musket produced a universal 
panic. The Moghul army that had hardly suffered in the field ffed 

> Grant Duff, Vol. II, p, 243. * 

- He was officially regent on behalf of his imbecile brother Sayaji. 
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from their camp in terrorj and morning found the Nizam with only ten 
thousand men covering inside Kharda fort, round which was strewn 
far and wide the wreckage of the vanished army. The Marathas 
without delay encircled Kharda. It was but a little fort com- 
manded by hills, and soon a glass of water was selling for 
a gold mohur. TJie horses and cattle all died for want of 
forage and in a few days the Nizam was forced to sue for peace in the 
most humiliating fashion. ^ He sent his envoy with his seal and dagger 
to put them at Nana Phadnavis’ feet and implored him to name his 
own terms of peace. Nana Phadnavis remembered how the unscru- 
pulous Nizam had cajoled Rag’hunathrao and then turned his enemy; 
and the terms that he imposed were by no means easy. First and 
foremost, Nana Phadnavis demanded the surrender of the vainglorious 
Mashir-ul-Mulk, who had so grossly insulted the Peshwa. To this the 
Nizam agreed, although with great reluctance. Mashir-ul-Mulk was 
handed over and escorted to the Maratha camp by two hundred 
Maratha horse. In addition the Nizam ceded : 

(1) the fort of Daulatabad and all the territorj' from the Tapti 
river to the fort of Parinda to the Peshwa, 

(2) lands worth Rs. 3,18,000 annually to Raghuji Bhosle, and 

(3) the Nizam also agreed to pay Rs. 3,00,00,000 to Peshwa 
by way of indemnity and arrears of tribute, and Rs. 29,00,000 by way 
of arrears to Raghuji Bhosle. 

This victory was justly prized by the Marathas as one of the 
greatest that they had ever gained. With a Joss of barely a hundred 
men, they had defeated and dispersed an army of over a hundred 
thousand men; they had taken vast quantities ot plunder and, besides 
killing and wounding fifteen thousand of the enemy in the pursuit, they 
had extorted from the Nizam concessions of the greatest value. The 
merit of the achievement rests wholly with the great regent. He alone 
had tlie influence that could overawe and control the Peshwa’s 
turbulent feudatories. Daulatrao Sindia was his subservient ally. 
Tukoji Holkar, whose mind and body were rapidly decaying, was the 
minister’s creature. Raghuji Bhosle was devoted to his cause. 
Govindrao Gaikvad had suffered too much in the past to risk a quarrel ; 
and the Chitpavan jaghirdars honoured Nana Phadnavds as a caste- 
fellow. For a few months after the battle of Kharda Nana Phadnavis 
was the foremost figure in India; then from the cloudless sky fell a 
thunderbolt. 

The cause of the terrible disaster that overtook the Maratha state 
on October 2.i, 1795, must be traced to the family of ' Raghunathrao, 
who had during his lifetime brought such misfortunes on his country. 
Raghunathrao had chosen, as already mentioned, the little town of 
Kopargaon on the Godavari, some miles downstream from Nasik. 
Some time after his death his widow asked for and obtained leave to 
move, for reasons of health, from Kopargaon to a small village nearer 


* Grant tluB says the siege lasted for two days. The CMtnis Bakhar says it 
lasted for seventeen days. 
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Nasik, Tvhich, called after her, is still known as Anandvali.^ Thither 
she took her two sons Bajirao and Chininaji Appa and her adopted son 
Amratrao. The chang-e did her health no good and she died there in 
April 1794. When war broke out between the Maratha government 
and the Nizam, Nana Phadnavis had the three boys taken from 
Anandvali to the fort of Shivner, where the great king had been born. 
This was a necessary precaution; for Bajirao was on the threshold 
of manhood and the partisans of his family, although long inactive, 
were still numerous. A rising headed by the son of Raghunathrao 
at a time when the Maratha army had gone on field service might 
have had the most disastrous results. 

The war concluded, Nana Phadnavis kept the boys prisoners at 
Shivner. This was really a violation of the treaty of Salbai ; but in the 
minister’s opinion state reasons justified his action. Raghunathrao’s 
partisans, however, made much of it and stigmatized Nana Phadnavis’ 
conduct as faithless and unprincipled. At the same time they drew a 
glowing picture of Bajirao’s persona! attractions. The young prince 
was then nineteen years of age. His face was conspicuously 
handsome. His person was tall and pleasing and his skill as a 
swordsman, as a horseman and as an archer was the talk of Poona. 
Nor was his mind less finely formed than his body. He was deeply 
learned in the Sanskrit tongue, and his address had the triple charm 
of grace, learning and intelligence. In 1795, the Peshwa Madhavrao 
was in his twenty-first year, and his wives and servants had long 
been urging him to seize the power that was his by right. Indeed, 
Madhavrao had once or twice tried to assert himself, notably in the 
matter of Gashiram Kotwal. 

This man was a Kanoja Brahman and thus of the same caste as 
the depraved Kalasha. He was a man of great energy and ability and 
had thereby won the goodwill of Nana Phadnavis, who appointed him 
kotwal, or superintendent, of the Poona police. Once in an independent 
post he took advantage of it to indulge in a series of abominable 
crimes. His practice was to seize strangers who came to Poona and 
to rob and murder them. Nana Phadnavis heard rumours about his 
conduct, but could not believe that a man whom he had known 
personally as a trustworthy and hardworking public servant could 
so misuse his position. One day Ghashiram Kotwal seized some 
Telangi Brahmans who had come into Poona in the hope of getting 
dakshina, or alms. Why he should have victimized the.se men is hard 
to understand, for as religious beggars they could hardly have had 
much money. Nevertheless he threw them into prison, where he 
slowly starved them. Their caste-fellows in Poona came to hear of 
their situation and informed Manaji Sindia, better known as Manaji 
Phadke. He gathered a band of men, broke open the doors of 
Ghashiram Kotwal’s dungeon and rescued the dying Brahmans. The 
mob rushed off to the Peshwa ’s palace, where the minister and the 


’ At Anandvali the carious visitor will still be shown spots where, Recording to 
the local legend, Anandvali tried to build houses. Unfortunately her wickedness 
was such that the houses all fell down before completion. 
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prince were closeted together. Nana Phadnavis still refused to believe 
that Ghashiram could be guilty, and would have taken no action ; but 
Madhavrao insisted that the proofs were overwhelming and ordered 
Ghashiram to be handed over to the Telangis, who at once stoned him 
to death. ^ 

Madhavrao now tried to assert himself on behalf of his cousins, in 
whom he was deeply interested, as the only surviving members of 
his family. 

He asked Nana Phadnavis to release them, but the minister knew 
well that with the beautiful face and personal charm of Bajirao went 
a nature as wicked and coldly cruel as that of his mother Anandibai. 
He dwelt on the crimes and treachery of Raghunathrao, who had 
murdered his nephew, Madhavrao’s own father, and had called in the 
English to drive Madhavrao himself from the throne. Madhavrao 
■retorted that in his father Raghunathrao ’s wickedness Bajirao had had 
no share, and that the friendship of Chimnaji Appa and Bajirao I had 
been marred by neither jealousy nor ambition. The minister was in 
despair. He had no son of his own and he loved Madhavrao better 
than anyone else in the world. It was for him, so he thought in his 
paternal affection, to stop his beloved ward from rushing on to his 
own destruction. Forgetful that the years, which had produced but 
little change in himself, had turned Madhavrao from a child to a man, 
the minister treated the prince as if he had been a naughty boy. He 
had him closely watched, and confined Bajirao more strictly than 
before. His measures proved vain against the malignant charm of 
the captive prince. His jailors were Raghopant Godbole and Balwant- 
rao Nagonath, and the latter Bajirao soon w’on over to his cause. 
Balwantrao Nagonath contrived to convey to the Peshwa a message 
full of respect and attachment, adding that he was in confinement at 
Shivner, and Madhavrao under the control of his minister; that their 
condition as prisoners was similar, but that their minds and affections 
were free, and that they should love each other as cousins should ; 
that, just as their ancestors had won glory in the past, he (Bajirao) 
hoped they also would together win glory in the future. To this 
message Madhavrao sent an affectionate reply, and a regular cor- 
respondence between the cousins ensued. At length its existence was 
betrayed to Nana Phadnavis. For once the minister lost his self- 
command. He upbraided the Peshwa in terms quite unsuited to their 
respective positions. Loading Balwantrao Nagonath with chains, he 
threw him into a hill fortress, and still further increased the severity 
of Bajirao’s imprisonment. The Peshwa was deeply hurt and the 
wound to his feelings aggravated a malady which, looking to his 
family history, must have been consumption. 

He suffered from^ a fever, which legend has attributed to a magic 
amulet sent him by his cousin Bajirao, but which is a common symptom 


■ Moor’s version is rather different. According to him Ghashiram 

or Ghyanshiram was a Gor Brahman of Aurangabad. He arrested thirty-four 
rahman revellera one night ; but unfortunately the place where the police put 

t'venty-oue died in the night (see Panasnis, Poona 
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of tuberculosis. He grew weaker and weaker and had frequent 
fainting fits, especially during the month of Bhadrapad , or September, 
after the fatigues of the Ganpati festival of the 4th Bhadrapad. 
Early in Ashisiin, or October, he often lay for hours unconscious; but 
on the 10th of the bright half of Asliwin (October 22, 179.’3), he roused 
himself for the arduous task of celebrating the great national festival 
of the Dasara. The story runs that at one time the sage Kautsa came 
to the court of King Raghu of Ayodhya, the great grandfather of the 
divine Ranichandra. The sage begged of the king fourteen crores of 
rupees, which he owed to his teacher Vartantu. The king, who at a 
recent sacrifice had given away all his wealth to Brahmans, could 
bestow nothing on Kautsa. He resolved to obtain the money by 
raiding Amraoti, the capital of the god Indra. When the news of the 
intended raid reached Indra, he called to his help the god of wealth, 
Kubher. The latter on the night of the 9th of the bright half of 
Ashttdn, showered gold for some hours on a giant tree in 

Raghu’s courtyard. In this way Raghu was able to redeem his honour 
and give Kautsa the money that he needed. In memory of this event 
the hero Ramchandra had chosen the 10th of the bright half of Aslnvitt 
for the day on which to set out for the conquest of Lanka; and the 
Rajput princes had always begun on that day their winter campaigns, 
by Madhavrao II’s time the Dasara festival had become the occasion 
of a great ceremonial display. On October 22, 1795, the Peshwa rose 
early, performed his customary worship, reviewed his troops, received 
the ambassadors of foreign powers, distributed robes of honour to his 
feudatories and nobles, and in the evening set out on a gorgeously 
caparisoned elephant to lead a proeession round Poona. The 
procession was not expected to return until after dark ; but the young 
prince was tired out. He had a high fever and could not keep his seat 
in the howdah; indeed, he was only prevented from falling by Appa 
Balwant Mehendale, who tied the Peshwa to himself with a scarf. The 
procession could no longer go on; and, instead of returning by torch- 
light, it came back before the .sun had set. The multitude were 
dismayed at the untoward end to the Dasara celebrations. Two days 
later their dismay was deepened by the terrible calamity that overtook 
the unhappy young man. On the 12th of the bright half of Ashwin 
(October 25, 1795), he fell from the balcony of the Ganpati hall on to 
a fountain in the courtyard below. The fall fractured his thigh, 
disfigured his face and caused him severe internal injuries. No event 
in Maratha history has in recent times been more di.scussed than 
this, save perhaps the death of Afzul Khan. Grant Duff (Vol. II, 
p. 254) has observed : ‘He (Madhavrao) deliberately threw himself from 
a terrace in his palace,’ and on the authority of this great writer 
English historians have without exception adopted the view that the 
prince committed suicide. Even some Indian writers have accepted it, 
notably in Kharc’s Life of Nana Phadnavis and in Khadilkar’s 


^ Mimosa serma. I heard this tale from the lips of an old Sanslvit scholar of 
Poona many years ago. 
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powerful drama, The Death of Savai Madhavmo.^ The latter, 
indeed, has suggested that the prince committed suicide, because his 
cousin Bajirao’s agent poisoned Madhavrao’s mind by making him 
believe that both he and his wife Yasodabai were the offspring of Nana 
Phadnavis’ criminal intrigues. But the dramatist’s suggestion has 
no more historical basis than the death of Schiller’s John of Arc in 
battle. In spite of the high authority of Grant Duff, there is, as it 
seems to me, grave reason to doubt the theory of suicide. The boy 
was very ill and could easily have thrown himself off the terrace in 
the delirium of fever. This is the view both of the author of the 
Pesh-wa/s Bakhar and the author of the Chitnis Bakhar. It is also 
supported by the following passage from a letter of Uhtoff, the 
Assistant Resident, to the Governor-General, dated October 27, 1795 : 

‘Reports are various as to the cause of this melancholy affair; 
scarce one even of the most moderate considering it merely 
accidental, but at least originating in imprudence. Some say that 
the Peshwa was sitting astride on the balustrade, a parapet wall 
of a terrace or upper room and, losing his balance, fell outwards 
into the basin of a stone fountain. The most prevalent account 
is that the Peshwa, in a temporary fit of delirium or derangement, 
jumped or fell from an upper room or terrace into a fountain 
below. However strange this may appear, I assure you, Hon’ble 
Sir, that I do not trouble you with it on mere vague rumours, 
but from accounts through many different channels. It is even 
added by some that the Peshwa had been out of order for two or 
three days.’ 

On the other hand Tukoji Holkar, in a letter to his son Kashirao, 
discovered by Vasudev G. Apte and quoted on page 222 of 
Burway’s Life of Ahalyabai Holkar, has described the death of 
the Peshwa as due to an accident. He was sitting with his back 
leaning against the railing, wrote Tukoji. His grandmother Tai 
Sathe and several servants were in the room, when the Peshwa, feeling 
faint, got up suddenly. Not seeing what he was doing, he over- 
balanced and fell over the railing upon the fountain below. Another 
letter from Jivaji Baburao, the Poona agent of Holkar to Kashirao, 
written about a fortnight after the occurrence, ascribed the fall to a 
sudden stroke (vayucha upadrava houri). Although these three letters 
differ as to the cause of the fall, not one of them attributes it to suicide. 
It is also, as it seems to me, unlikely that if the Peshwa had in his 
right mind wished deliberately to kill himself, he would have acted 
as he did. He could easily have poisoned himself with opium, a 
pleasant and painless death. To throw himself from the terrace was 
the act of a man not in his proper senses. The probabilities as well 
as the evidence of contemporary documents point to accident or illness 
rather than to wilful suicide as the cau.se of the Peshwa’s death. 

The fall rendered the young prince unconscious ; but a sweeper, 
who was cleaning the courtyard, raised piercing shrieks, which brought 

^ Madhayrao II was called Savai Madhavrao, or Madhavrao .and a Quarter, ir 
the hope that he might surpass his great namesake Madhavrao the Great. 
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a crowd of servants to the spot, and they at once carried the injured 
man inside. A surgeon was sent for, who dressed the wounds. In the 
meantime the news spread like wildfire and quickly reached Nana 
Phadnavis who, in his hurry to ru.sh to Madhavrao’s help, stumbled 
and fell heavily over the doorstep — a fall which, so it was said after- 
wards, presaged his own subsequent fall from power. Everything that 
careful treatment and nursing could do was done for the injured prince, 
but he was beyond human aid. After three days, spent in great pain, 
he passed away on October 27, 1795, in the arms of Baburao Phadke, 
to whom he expressed his dying wish that his cousin Bajirao should 
succeed him as Peshwa. 


CHAPTER LV 

THE ACCESSION OF BAJIRAO II 

Although Madhavrao’s dying wish had been that his cousin Bajirao 
should succeed him, Nana Phadnavis knew well the venomous hatred 
with which the son of .Anandibai regarded him. On October 28 he 
summoned to Poona Raghuji Bhosle and Daulatrao Sindia, and 
proposed to them the adoption of a son by Yasodabai the child-widow 
of the late Peshwa. Baloba Tatya Pagnis, Sindia’s minister, at first 
demurred, but afterwards consented, and they drew up a deed in 
which they recorded and approved the proposal. The fortunes of- 
Bajirao now seemed desperate; but he used his charm of manner on 
Baloba Tatya, who from the first had been disposed in his favour and 
soon won him to his cause. Through Baloba Tatya’s aid and an offer 
of territory worth four lakhs a year, he secured the adhesion of 
Daulatrao Sindia. It was agreed that the latter should march on 
Shivner and release Bajirao. But the agreement was no sooner drawn 
up than it reached the ears of Nana Phadnavis. He sent for 
Parashrambhau Patwardhan who, marching with the greatest expedi- 
tion from Tasgaon to Poona, saw Nana Phadnavis. The soldier and 
the statesman decided to anticipate Sindia by releasing Bajirao 
themselves. Parashrambhau made a forced march to Shivner and 
offered the throne to Bajirao. Amritrao pressed his brother to stand 
by his promise to Sindia: but Bajirao was tempted by the immediate 
chance offered to him. He broke his agreement to Sindia; and, after 
making Parashrambhau go to the little temple erected by Jijibai to 
Parvati under the name of Shivai Devi, he made him hold a cow’s tail 
and swear by the holy Godavari river that he meant no treachery. 
Thereafter he agreed that he and his brother Chimnaji Appa should go 
back with Parashrambhau to Poona. Amritrao was kept in prison at 
Shivner. At Poona Nana Phadnavis waited on the prince and both 
agreed to forget past enmities. Bajirao was to be made Peshwa and 
was to appoint Nana Phadnavis as his first minister. . 

Baloba Tatya Pagnis, who had looked forward to, governing the 
Maratha state through Sindia, was furiously angry at the, conduct of 
Bajirao. He induced Sindia to march on Poona. Parashrambhau 
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Patwardhan would have stood his ground and fought; but Nana 
Phadnavis was better informed as to the discipline and training of 
dc Boignc’s battalions, and knew tbat a battle with them would merely 
make Sindia sole master of the state. Nana Phadnavis left Poona for 
Purandar, while Sindia’s troops occupied Poona. Baloba Pagnis, to 
punish Bajirao for his treachery, proposed to set him aside in favour 
of his younger brother Chimnaji Appa. To make the latter’s claims 
superior to those of his elder brother, he was to be adopted by 
Yasodabai. This proposal Parashrambhau approved after consulting 
Nana Phadnavis. The latter, although he made no objection to it, 
at once evolved another scheme of his own. He would free the new 
raja of Satara, Shahu II, and, restoring him to the throne of Shivaji, 
would govern as his first minister. The raja, however, made 
difficulties, and Nana Phadnavis at last abandoned his own scheme 
and gave his genuine support to the proposed adoption of Chimnaji 
Appa. He received from the raja’s hands the state robes for Chimnaji 
Appa’s investiture as Peshwa. These he forwarded to Poona; but he 
did not go there himself in spite of a pressing invitation from 
Bahiropant Mehendale, as he had grounds for believing that Sindia 
and Baloba Pagnis intended to imprison him if a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered. Bajirao was unaware of the proposal to depose him in 
his brother Chimnaji Appa’s favour; and, when he was invited by 
Sindia to visit him, he unsuspectingly went to his camp and was at 
once secured. Chimnaji Appa was then taken from Bajirao ’s camp to 
the city, where much against his will he was adopted as Yasodabai’s 
son. On May 26, 1796, he was formally invested as Peshwa. 

Baloba Pagnis now desired above everything to secure Nana 
Phadnavis' person. But that astute statesman fully realized his 
danger. He fled from Wai up the valley of the Kistna, crossed the 
Mahablcshwar plateau near Old Mahableshwar, and went down what 
is now known as the Fitzgerald ghat to the town of Mahad, and put 
a strong garrison into the great fort of Raygad. After his flight his 
lands were seized and his house sacked ; but his treasure he had hidden 
so artfully that to the present dav its hiding-place is unknown. The 
common misfortunes of Bajirao and Nana Phadnavis brought them 
together. A certain Balaji Kunjar, a servant of Bajirao, acted 
as a go-between ; at the same time Nana Phadnavis could count on the 
support of Tukoji Holkar, while he used one Sakharam Ghatge of 
Kagal to win over Sindia, behind the back of Baloba Pagnis. The 
bait that Sakharam Ghatge held out was the hand of his daughter, 
whose beauty was famous, and whose birth, as a lady of the house of 
Kagal, was superior to that of Sindia himself. Nor were these the 
only efforts of Nana Phadnavis. He promised Mashir-ul-Mulk, the 
Nizam’s diwan, his liberty if he won over his master ; and he promised 
to the Nizam the return of all the lands ceded after the battle of 
Kharda. In this way he secured valuable help from Nizam Ali. 
Manaji Phadke, the veteran warrior guilty of treachery in the Carnatic, 
openly adhered to the cause of Bajirao and raised ten thousand men. 
I-astly, Raghuji Bhosle promised his assistance. So skilfully was the 
plot concealed, 'that Daulatrao Sindia was able on October 27 to arrest 
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Baloba Pagnis without difficulty, and Parashrambhau Patwardhan, 
after escaping from Poona, was captured at Shivner. On December 4, 
1(9G, Bajirao, released from confinement, was once more invested 
by Raja Shahu with the office of Peshwa. The adoption of Chimnaji 
Appa was declared invalid, as being that of an uncle by his nephew’s 
widow, and Nana Phadnavis was restored to his office as first 
minister.^ 

The misfortunes that had united Bajirao and Nana Phadnavis had 
no sooner disappeared, than their old hatred revived. Bajirao refused 
to sanction Nana Phadnavis’ treaty with Mashir-ul-Mulk and in August 
Nana Phadnavis’ faithful friend and supporter, Tukoji Holkar, 
died. He left two legitimate sons, Kashirao. who was half-witted, 
and Malharrao, a man of some intelligence, as well as two illegitimate 
sons, Jaswantrao and Vithoji. Their quarrels gave Daiilatrao Sihdia 
an excuse for interference. At Kashirao’s request he tried to arrest 
Malharrao Holkar, who, refusing to surrender, was killed. His infant 
son Khanderao was taken pri<?oner. Jaswantrao Holkar fled to Nagpur 
and Vithoji Holkar to Kolhapur. Sindia, as champion of Kashirao and 
guardian of Khanderao, became for the time being the master of the 
Holkar domain. In the break-up of the party attached to' Nana 
Phadnavis’ fortunes, Bajirao saw the opportunity of revenge. In his 
plot against his minister, Sindia, Govindrao Kale, Axnritrao the 
Peshwa’s adopted brother and Sakharam Ghatge w*^!;;/'.^^frao’s 
accomplices. Nana Phadnavis was induced by the safe-.(^M®St of 
Michael Filoze, a Neapolitan muleteer who had risen to the edi^and 
of eight infantry battalions, to visit Sindia’s camp. There he was at 
once seized by Sakharam Ghatge together with his retinue. Ghatge 
took the opportunity to plunder the houses of Nana Phadnavis’ 
adherents, and Bajirao imprisoned his friends, of whom Baburao 
Phadke and Appa Balwant Mehcndalc were the principal. Nana 
Phadnavis was confined at Ahmadnagar. 

Bajirao had wreaked his vengeance on his enemy, but in doing so 
had made Daulatrao Sindia all-powerful. To secure Sindia’s help he 
had promised him twenty million rupees; but he was quite unable to 
make good his promise. Sindia, who could not pay his troops, would 
take no denial ; so the prince and his feudatory deputed Sakharam 
Ghatge to extort it from the citizens of Poona. Sakharam Ghatge ’s 
information was supplemented by that of Balaji Kunjar, and for several 
days Poona suffered at the will of its own prince horrors similar to 
those suffered by Delhi at the hands of Nadir Shah. Every one 
suspected of wealth, no matter what his politics, was tortured until he 
disgorged it. Amritrao, in whose nature cruelty found no place, 
remonstrated with Bajirao and begged him to seize Sindia, on whom 
Bajirao threw all the blame. It was impossible to do so openly, so 
it was proposed to invite him to a darbar, and then detain him, thus 
paying him out for his own treachery to Bajirao. The scheme 
progressed favourably up to a certain point and would have wjiolly 

' Chitnis Bakhar, p. 67. The relationship was really that of first cousins once 
removed. 
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succeeded but for Bajirao’s cowardice. Sindia accepted the invitation 
to the darbar. When he attended it, the Peshwa publicly upbraided 
him for the conduct of Sakharam Ghatge, and ordered him to withdraw 
his troops to Jamgaon. Sindia courteously answered that he would do 
so as soon as the Peshwa paid him his debts. Amritrao at this point 
wished to signal to Aba Kale, the commander of one of the Peshwa’s 
household regiments, to arrest Sindia; but, although there would have 
been no difficulty in making the arrest, Bajirao’s heart failed him and 
he let Sindia go unmolested. 

While these dissensions prevailed in Poona, the Raja Shahu resolved 
to make a bid to recover the empire of the Bhosles. Indeed, Bajirao, 
when struggling against Nana Phadnavis, had promised to restore the 
raja to the position of Shahu I. This promise Bajirao had left 
unfulfilled and the raja now called on him to keep his word. At the 
same time he collected troops and .successfully attacked Madhavrao 
Raste, who had been sent to Satara with such forces as the Peshwa 
could spare from Poona. At this point Parashrambhau Patwardhan, 
who was in confinement at Wai, offered to reduce the raja to 
submission. Bajirao gladly accepted his offer, and Parashrambhau 
Patwardhan, after raising a large body of troops and joining Raste, 
successfully forded the Yenna, then in high flood, and surprised the 
raja’s camp. The raja’s bands were dispersed; his brother 
Chatur.sing escaped to Kolhapur, and the raja took refuge in Satara 
fort. It was not provisioned, .so after a short investment it had to 
surrender. The raja was reduced to his former subordinate place, and 
Parashrambhau was received back into favour on a promise to pay 
ten lakhs of rupees. 

Sindia, whom we left all-powerful in the Maratha state, was early 
in 1798 brought to the brink of ruin by a quarrel with the widows of 
Madhavrao Sindia. Daulatrao had promised to look after Madhavrao’s 
four widows and he, no doubt, would have done so as befitted their 
position, but for his vast military expenditure. As it was, he cut down 
the ladies’ allowances to the lowest point, and they retaliated by 
charging him with an incestuous intrigue with Bhagirthabai, the 
youngest and comeliest of the four. Sindia’s next move was to try 
treacherously to immure them in Ahmadnagar fort ; but the ladies, 
informed of his intention, succeeded in escaping to the camp of 
Amritrao, who happened to be marching: to Junnar. They sought and 
obtained his protection. Sakharam Ghatge, after openly attacking 
Amritrao’s camp without success, surprised and plundered it. This 
was a direct insult to the Peshwa, who at once signed with Nizam AU 
a defensive and offensive alliance for Sindia’s overthrow. Sindia had 
but one resource left, namely to release Nana Phadnavis. Not long 
afterwards Nizam Ali repudiated his alliance with Bajirao and once 
more Sindia was in the ascendant. Bajirao reconciled himself with 
Sindia and Nana Phadnavis, while Sindia, weary of Sakharam 
Ghatge’s cruelty, put him under arrest. On October 15, 1798, Nana 
Phadnavis assumed again the office of first minister, but he never 
regained^ his confidence in Bajirao. In the meantime events of the 
highest importance were happening In the south of India. 
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Ever since the disastrous treaty of February 1792, Tipu Sultan had 
thirsted for revenge against the English. To attain his vengeance he 
sought allies. In 1793, he induced All Jah, a son of Nizam Ali, to 
rebel against his father, hoping that in this way he might have the 
resources of the Nizam’s dominions on his side instead of against 
him ; but the rebellion was promptly suppressed by Raymond and 
his French contingent. In 1796, Tipu sent an embassy to the court of 
Zaman Shah, ruler of Afghanistan, but without success. In 1797 he 
became, as a desperate measure, a French citizen, and sent an embassy 
to Mauritius, asking the governor for forty thousand troops, of whom 
ten thousand should be pure French and the rest negroes commanded 
by French officers. The governor of Mauritius was quite unable to 
furnish such a force, but a hundred French citizens volunteered for the 
sultan’s service. The despatch of these embassies was perfectly well 
known to the English Governor-General, Lord Mornington (afterwards 
the Marquess of W'ellesley) and he determined to dispel the danger of 
further trouble in the south, by destroying Tipu’s power once and for 
all. He declared war on the sultan, and called on the Nizam and the 
Peshwa, as his allies, to send contingents. Bajirao was doubtful what 
policy to pursue and, waiting on events, did nothing. The Nizam sent 
some sixteen thousand men, which raised the number of the invading 
army to thirty-seven thousand men. Tipu’s army was nearly fifty 
thousand strong, but was far inferior in quality and in armament. He 
was outgeneralled, beaten in the field and, on May 2, 1799, killed at 
the storming of Seringapatam. A large treasure fell into the hands 
of the victors and the state was at their mercy. Its revenues were 
estimated at three million kantharai pagodas, or nine million rupees. 
It was resolved to partition the conquered country as follows : the 
British Government and the Nizam were each to receive lands yielding 
annually 5,37,000 pagodas, or 16,11,000 rupees. To the Peshwa were 
to be given lands worth annually 2,64,000 pagodas or 7,92,000 rupees. 
The remainder, after the deduction of a certain portion for the 
maintenance of the family of Haidar Ali, was formed into a kingdom 
for the infant son of Chamraja^ the last Hindu king of Mysore, who had 
died in 1796. The widow of Chararaja gratefully accepted the offered 
kingdom, ceded the island of Seringapatam to the English, and bound 
herself and her son's descendants to consider themselves as under 
English protection, ‘while the sun and moon continued’. 

The news of the death of Tipu and the conquest of Mysore fell 
like a thunderbolt on the court of Bajirao. The Nizam had in 1798 
dismissed his French officers and converted his French contingent into 
an English subsidiary force of six battalions. He now ceded all the 
lands apportioned to him from Mysore to pay for the upkeep of the 
former six battalions and of two fresh regiments. The Nizam was 
thus completely under English influence, lipu, on whom Bajirao had 
counted as a possible ally if he quarrelled with his English friends, was 
dead; and the Hindu state that had arisen on the ruins of his govern- 
ment was bound to the English by the strongest ties of gratitude. 


^ Bowring, Haidar Ali and Tipu Sulian, p. 202. 
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Even the territory that had been set aside for the Peshwa never 
became his. After protracted negotiations, during which the English 
and the Marathas successively rejected each other’s proposals, it was 
divided between the English and the Nizam; but the Nizam gave back 
his share in it to the English as a further payment towards the upkeep 
of the subsidiary force. It was thus clear to every far-sighted observer 
that the English, at once lords of the rich lands of Bengal and in 
control of the whole vast country from the Vindhyas to Rameshwaram, 
would in no long time be masters of the whole of India. 


CHAPTER LVI 

CIVIL WARS AND WARS AGAINST THE ENGLISH 

Affairs in the Maratha state were rapidly drifting from bad to worse. 
The quarrelsome, widows of Madhavrao Sindia had left Amritrao’s 
camp for Kolhapur, where the raja espoused their cause. Lakwa 
Dada, a Shenvi by caste, and a skilful general in Sindia’s service, had 
been confined by Daulatrao and had made his escape. He was now 
ravaging Sindia's provinces in central India. Jaswantrao Holkar had 
left Nagpur and, collecting a band of freebooters, was sweeping 
through Malwa. De Boigne had returned to France in 1796, and 
his successor, Perron, was quite unable to drive away the invaders. 
The raja of Kolhapur, as the protector of the turbulent widows, was 
at open war with the Peshwa. Chatursing, brother of the raja of 
Satara, successively defeated the Praiinidhi and Parashrambhau 
Patwardhan, mortally wounding the latter in a fight at Pathankudi in 
the Chikodi taliika; although the legend that the raja of Kolhapur 
cut Parashrambhau to pieces with his own sword seems to be 
unfounded. To crown the misfortunes of the Maratha state, Nana 
Phadnavis died on March 13, 1800. 

Ever since his confinement at Ahmadnagar, his health had been 
gradually failing. For some months before his death, he had hardly- 
left his house; nevertheless his dauntless spirit enabled him still to 
attend to the needs of the administration. In January 1800, he began 
to suffer from intermittent attacks of fever. A fortnight before his 
death the Peshwa himself came to see him, but death was already 
stamped on the minister’s countenance, and at midnight on March 13, 
1800, he died amid the widespread grief of the Maratha people. ‘With 
him’, to use the words of Colonel Palmer, ‘departed all the wisdom and 
moderation of the Maratha government.’ 

It cannot be denied that Nana Phadnavis was a great man, judged 
by almost any standard. It has been said that he lacked physical 
courage ; but such a charge is easily brought and with difficulty refuted. 
It rests chiefly on Nana Phadnavis’ refusal to join Parashrambhau 
Patwardhan in an attack on Sindia’s army. But such an attack would 
have ended in certain defeat and to court certain defeat is not true 
valour. The minister’s political courage and foresight have , rarely 
been surpassed,' and his life was spent in guarding the throne of his 
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youngf master. ' By the tragic irony of fate, he overshot his mark and 
by excessive care brought about indirectly the death of the young 
prince, whom he loved like his own son. In private life Nana 
Phadnavis was truthful and kindly, frugal and generous. His time 
was regulated with the utmost care, and the amount of business, both 
public and private, transacted by him far surpassed the limits of 
ordinary human capacity. Like Metternich, Nana Phadnavis was fond 
of the fair sex and in the course of his life he was married no less than 
nine times. On his death he left two widows, Bagabai and Jiubai; 
the former was fourteen years old and the latter only nine. He left no 
children, although his first wife had borne him a son and his third and 
his sixth wife had each borne him a daughter ; but his children all died 
young. Bagabai died fourteen days after her husband’s death. Thus 
all that survived of Nana Phadnavis’ family was the little Jiubai. The 
funeral ceremonies of the great minister were marred by an untoward 
incident. The pay of his Arab guards was in arrears, so they manned 
the walls of his house and refused to allow anyone to enter or leave it. 
The Pe.shwa paid them off and discharged them, and then attached 
Nana Phadnavis’ estates, forcing Jiubai to live in a room in the 
Shanwar palace. There she remained until Jaswantrao Holkar released 
her and sent her to Lohgad fort, which Dhondu Ballal Nitsure, an 
officer of Nana Phadnavis, continued, in defiance of Bajirao to hold 
in the interests of his dead master. Two years later the English made 
her surrender Lohgad, but forced Bajirao to settle on her a yearly 
pension of twelve thousand rupees. She lived for sixteen years under 
English protection at Panwel. On the fall of Bajirao, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone invited her to Poona and gave her’ besides her pension the 
townships of Menvali and Belbag. In 1827, she adopted the youngest 
son of Ramakrishna Gangadar Bhanu and gave him on adoption the 
name of Madhavrao. On the death of Jiubai her allowance was 
stopped, but the townships of Menvali and Belbag were continued by 
the English to Madhavrao and his descendants. 

Both Sindia and Bajirao wished to seize the treasures of the. 
deceased Nana Phadnavis. These, however, were never discovered. 
Mortified at his failure, Bajirao imprisoned Nana Phadnavis’ friends 
and resolved to plunder the Patwardhans. In this plan the raja of 
Kolhapur readily joined, and the Patwardhan estate was soon stripped 
of everything worth carrying away, and their houses were all burnt. 
But the death of Nana Phadnavis, so far from freeing Bajirao from 
tutelage, only delivered him again into the bondag'C of Daulatrao 
Sindia. The Peshwa turned his attention to Jaswantrao Holkar. The 
latter, a man of great capacity, had contrived by a series of successes 
to raise a considerable army. The illegitimate son of Tukoji Holkar, 
he affected to be acting solely on behalf of Khanderao Holkar, his 
legitimate nephew confined in Poona. He invaded at Bajirao’s 
suggestion Sindia’s dominions, defeated and then bought over 
du Drenec and his disciplined regiments. Sindia was unwilling to leave 
Poona to meet this formidable adversary, for to do so was to give up 
his favoured position at the Poona court. But at last the situation 
grew so serious that Sindia, after extracting fortySseven lakhs of 
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rupees from the reluctant Bajirao, marched- northward to meet 
Jaswantrao. The latter .won a brilliant victory near Ujjain, but was 
checked near Burhanpur and severely defeated near Indore. 

Rid for the time being of Sindia, Bajirao indulged to the full in the 
pleasures of revenge. His victims were the families who had opposed 
his father. The most prominent was the Rastc family. Madhavrao 
Rasle was treacherously seized and imprisoned in Raygad ; others less 
important were killed or thrown into dungeons. Vithoji Holkar, the 
other illegitimate son of Tukoji Holkar, and a friend of Nana 
Phadnavls, was captured near Bhamburda at the head of a body of 
horse. He was tied to the foot of an elephant and dragged about the 
streets of Poona until he died, while Bajirao gloated over his 
sufferings.* This act was not only a crime but an error. Jaswantrao, 
who had been deeply attached to Vithoji, abandoned his designs 
against Sindia and, vowing revenge, marched straight on Poona. 
Sindia sent Sadashivrao Bhaskar after him; but Jaswantrao Holkar 
skilfully evaded Sindia’s troops and on October 23, 1802, encamped 
between Loni and Hadapsar, a few miles to the north-east of Poona. 
Sadashivrao effected a junction with such troops as the Peshwa could 
muster, and on October 25 a bloody battle was fought, in which 
Jaswantrao Holkar was completely victorious. Sindia’s battalions 
disappointed their master, save four who had been once commanded 
by de Boigne. The spirit of that great soldier still animated them, 
and, just as they would have done had he been present in person, 
they stood their ground to the last, until cut to pieces by furious 
charges of cavalry led by Jaswantrao Holkar in person. 

Ihc Peshwa, who had taken no part in the battle, fled to Sinhgad 
on hearing its result, thence to Raygad, and finally to Mahad, whence 
he wrote to the English imploring their protection. When it was 
granted, he embarked on an English ship at Rewadanda and sailed 
ip Bassein, which he reached on December 6. The flight of the Peshwa 
left the government of the Maratha state in the hands of Jaswantrao 
Holkar. Wise enough to know that a bastard of the house of Holkar 
could never hope to rule it in permanency, he sent for the Peshwa’s 
adopted brother Amritrao and had him appointed Peshwa. Having 
settled the form of government, he devoted himself to the plunder of 
Poona. In this he showed such zeal that tlie inhabitants looked back 
almost with regret to the days of Sakharam Ghatge. 

In the meantime Bajirao had resigned his independence to the 
English, by a document known as the Treaty of Bassein. On March 
23, 1803, the English, led by the greatest general of the age, Arthur 
Wellesley, assembled ten thousand strong on the northern frontier of 
Madras. To Wellesley’s standard flocked the troops of several families 
who adhered to Bajirao’s cause, notably the Patwardhans, Bapu 
Ganesh Gokhale, Appa Desai Nipanikar, the Patankars and 
Vinchurkar the grandson of Vithal Shivdev. On April 20, 1803, 

ha- widow committed saii on the bank of the Mnla river. A temple 

aas oeen erecied ic her honour and has given her name to Uolkar’s bridge, 
oee appendix. 
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General Wellesley entered Poona, It had been previously evacuated 
by Amritrao, to whom several of the important Maratha chiefs rallied. 
Sindia, who had fought for the Peshwa, deserted him now that he had 
sought the help of the English, and so, too, did Raghuji Bhosle. 
Jaswantrao Holkar, strangely enough, held aloof. He hated both the 
Peshwa and Sindia too much to join either of them. 

The English had profited enormously by the conquest of Bengal 
and Mysore. Their Governor-General, Lord Mornington, had abilities 
hardly less inferior to those of his brother Arthur. The two brothers 
seized the opportunity and devoted the whole of their vast resources to 
make the English power paramount. The English field force was 
raised to no less than fifty thousand men, disciplined and led by English 
officers. The forces of Sindia and of Raghuji Bhosle were double that 
number, but only thirty thousand of them were regular infantry. The 
Nizam took no part in the struggle. Ill for a long time, he died on 
August 6, 1803, three days after the English had declared war on the 
Maratha confederacy; and his son Mirza Sikandar Jah was too busy 
making good his claims to the throne to take any part in the impending 
hostilities. 

On' August 10, 1803, General Wellesley opened the campaign by 
attacking the great fort of .4hmadnagar, and obtained its surrender 
on the 12th. On September 21, 1803, General Wellesley with a force 
of eight thousand men, of whom four thousand five hundred were 
English, came up near the village of Assaye with the forces of Sindia 
and Raghuji Bhosle, fifty thousand strong. Although General 
Wellesley was expecting the arrival of Colonel Stevenson with seven 
thousand men, with the inspiration of a great captain, he decided to 
attack the enemy in the face of tenfold odds. The Maratha troops 
were led by inexperienced commanders, who fled from the field very 
soon after the battle had joined. The cavalry followed the example of 
the commanders; but eight of de Boigne’s old battalions and the 
Maratha artillery fought well. The battle of Assaye ended in a 
complete victory for the English, who took ninety-eight guns and a 
large number of prisoners. The battle of Assaye was followed by the 
capture of Burhanpur and Asirgad, one of the strongest fortresses in 
India. Raghuji Bhosle would not accept the defeat of Assaye as 
conclusive and encamped at .Argaon together with a body of Sindia’s 
cavalry, in the Akola district of Berar. On November 29, 1803, 
General Wellesley attacked Raghuji Bhosle’s army and inflicted on it 
a defeat even more severe than Assaye. The fortress of Gavalgad in 
the Satpuras surrendered, and news reached Raghuji Bhosle that he had 
lost all his possessions in Bengal, which had been conquered by Colonel 
Harcourt between September 14 and October 14. These disasters 
convinced Raghuji Bhosle of the hopelessness of continuing the 
struggle; and on December 17, 1803, he signed the treaty of Devgaon. 
By it he ceded the province of Cuttack in Bengal and all his territories 
and revenues to the west of the river Wardha. He renounced 'all 
claims of chaiith and ghasdana on the Nizam. He bound himself to 
engage no subject of any European or American country at war with 
the British, without the British consent. 

30 
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In the meantime Sindia, too, had been suffering" other disasters 
elsewhere. On August 29, 1803, a detachment under Colonel 
Woodington stormed Broach, and on September 17, 1803, took 
Champanir and the tremendous fortress of Pavangad. About the same 
time General Lake won several important successes in Hindustan- 
On September 4, he stormed with ten thousand men the fortress of 
Aligarh, an event that led to the desertion of General Perron and 
several other French officers in Sindia’s service. The English army 
then marched on Delhi, where they came up with Sindia’.s army under 
an old officer of de Boigne called Bourquin who had been in turn a 
seaman, a cook, a manufacturer of fireworks and a soldier. The 
Maratha army was totally defeated. The French officers surrendered, 
and among the spoils of victory were the town of Delhi, the person of 
the poor, blind old Emperor Shah Alam, and the town and fortress 
of Agra with its treasure, arsenal and 162 cannon. There still 
remained of Sindia’s armies a considerable fragment under du Drenec. 
General Lake sought him out; and on November 1, 1803, was fought 
the decisive battle of Laswari, wherein the remainder of Sindia’s 
disciplined battalions were destroyed. Bandelkhand, too, had been 
invaded by Colonel Powell and completely reduced by October 13. 
This succession of calamities convinced Daulatrao Sindia that in 
submission lay his only hope. On December 30, 1803, he also 
abandoned the war. By the treaty of Surji Anjangaon he ceded his 
lands between the Jamna and the Ganges, and nearly all his territories in 
Rajputana. He surrendered the fortresses of Ahmadnagar and Broach, 
his claims for chauth and ghasdana on the emperor and the Nizam, 
and all his money demands on the Peshwa and the Gaikvad. This 
treaty was supplemented by the further treaty of Burhanpur, by which 
Sindia became a subordinate ally of the British (February 27, 1804). 

Jaswantrao Holkar had remained neutral, not through any kindly 
feelings for the combatants, all of whom he disliked, but in the hope 
of making the best possible bargain by joining one side or the other 
at the most critical moment. His plans were confounded by the rapid 
successes of the English and, so far from making a profitable bargain, 
he began to fear for the safety of his own possessions. Nevertheless, 
had he maintained his neutrality, he would have survived the crisis. 
Unfortunately he lost his head : he executed three Englishmen in his 
service, Vickers, Dodd and Ryan, because they were unwilling to 
fight against their own countrymen. At last his conduct and his 
demands became so outrageous that the Governor-General ordered 
Generals Wellesley and Lake to attack him. It must be admitted that, 
if his statesmanship was short-sighted, his generalship was of a high 
order. Colonel Monson, who commanded five battalions of sepoys 
and three thousand irregular horse, had been detached to keep 
Jaswantrao in check, while General Lake in alliance with Daulatrao 
Sindia conquered his possessions in Gujarat. Colonel Monson in- 
advisedly exceeded his instructions and entered Holkar’s territories 
in central India by the Mukund Dara pass in Rajputana, some thirty 
miles to tl\e south of Kotah. Having thus, to use the words of Arthur 
Wellesley, advanced without reason, he retreated in the same manner. 
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On July 7, he found that he had only two days’ supjjlies left, and he 
started to go back the way he came. On July 8, he sent ahead his 
baggage and stores, and followed with his infantry, leaving the , 
irregular horse as a rearguard. When the infantry were ten miles 
distant Jaswantrao Holkar suddenly fell on the irregular horse and 
destroyed them. On July 11, Colonel Monson’s infantry were 
vigorously attacked in the Mukund Dara pass. Monson repulsed the 
attack and struggled on as far as Kotah. There he was refused 
admittance, but managed to struggle on to Kushalgarh, which he 
reached on August 25. There he rested for a night and eventually 
succeeded in fighting his way to Agra on August 31, but with the loss 
of his guns, his supplies and his baggage. General Lake with the 
promptitude of a skilful general sent reinforcements to Agra without 
delay. Jaswantrao Holkar, unable to take Agra, tried to seize the 
person of the emperor. Failing in this, he attempted to raid on a 
grand scale the territories of the East India Company. He was 
followed, pursued and forced to fight at Dig, where he was severely 
defeated. Some of his troops took refuge in Bharatpur, where they 
successfully resisted Lake’s attempt to storm it. 

The Jat raja, however, lost heart and on April 10 he sued for 
peace. Jaswantrao Holkar then, after an ineffectual effort, to win 
Sindia to his cause, marched in September 1805 to the Sikh country, 
hoping to rouse them against the English. The Sikhs gave him neither, 
men nor supplies, and Lord Lake with five regiments of cavalry and,, 
four battalions of infantry set out after him in full pursuit. On the]!, 
banks of the Baas Jaswantrao Holkar sued for peace and on 
December 14, 1805, he was given very favourable terms. Nevertheless 
by binding himself never to engage Europeans in his service without 
the Company’s leave, he, too, became a subordinate ally of the 
Engli.sh. Jaswantrao’s end is one that excites compassion. His 
■defeats preyed upon his mind, and shortly after the signature of the 
treaty symptoms of insanity showed themselves. He murdered his 
nephew Khandcrao and his brother Kashirao, and on October 20, 1811, 
died a raving lunatic. He was a bold, fearless man with no small 
capacity as a general. He could endure severe fatigue and great pain. 
Jn the hour of success, his energy was boundless, and he bore adversity 
with no little fortitude. On his death Malharrao Holkar, a boy four 
years old, and the son of Jaswantrao by a concubine, was adopted by 
Tulsibai, the deceased’s fayourite mistress; and in the child’s name 
Amir Khan, a leader of Pindaris, or irregulars, and ancestor of the 
present Chief of Tonk, carried on the Holkar government. 

CHAPTER LVII 

THE REIGN OF BAJIRAO II 

The ^nglish had now become the foremost power in India and, had 
Bajirho been wise, he would have acquiesced in the position of a 
subordinate ally. After all they had high claims on his gratifude. But 
for them he would never have recovered Poona and the throne; 
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nevertheless, his feudatories had no sooner been reduced by the English 
than he began to intrigue with his feudalories against his protectors. 
At the same time he took advantage of his favoured position to 
concentrate his troops and to sequestrate the estates of some of the 
Maratha nobles. The first estate to come into his hands was that of 
the Pratinldhi, then quite a young man. The Peshwa induced the 
Pratinidhi’s mother to confine her son in Mhaswad, a town in the 
Satara district. The young man’s mistress, a telin, or oil-seller, and a 
woman of great spirit, raised a band of followers and rescued him. 
The Pratinidhi then became an outlaw but was reduced by Bapu 
Gokhale, a nephew of Dhondupant Gokhalc, a Chitpavan Brahman of 
Chiplun. Dhondupant had joined Parashurambhau Patwardhan in 
1791, in the campaign against Tipu. He was killed in action in 1799. 
Of his two nephews, Appa fell beside his uncle. The other, Bapu 
Gokhalc, was wounded, but served with General Wellesley in 1803, 
1804 and 1805. He was killed at Ashta on February 17, 1818. His 
descendant, Sardar Gokhale, resides at Poona. The Pratinidhi was 
stripped of his estate save a small portion reserved for his bare 
maintenance. The Peshwa next tried to secure Savantvadi, which was 
at war with Kolhapur, but in this he was unsuccessful. He was more 
fortunate in securing the person of.Baburao Phadkc, the son of the 
gallant Hari, Ballal Phadke. He confined Baburao in Bassein fort, 
where he died, and confiscated his property. Madhavrao Raste was 
his next victim. He was bound under the terms of his fief to furnish 
a fixed number of cavalry. He failed to do so and was deprived of his 
entire estate. 

The Gaikvad’s domain seemed to offer a fair field for the Peshwa’s 
activities. It will be remembered that, on Damaji Gaikvad's death, 
first Govindrao was appointed his successor, an appointment that was 
subsequently set aside in favour of Fatehsing as regent for the imbecile 
Sayaji, who of all Damaji’s sons had the best claim. On December 21, 
1789, Fatehsing Gaikvad, a ruler of considerable talents, fell from the 
upper storey of his palace and died. Govindrao now felt certain that 
he would at least succeed to the regency; but he was once more 
disappointed and the Poona government appointed his brother Manaji. 
The latter agreed, as the price of the Peshwa’s favour, to pay sixty 
lakhs in instalments .spread over four years. On August 1, 1793, 
Manaji died and this time fortune smiled on Govindrao. Nana 
Phadnavis demanded as the price of his recognition the cession of all 
the Gaikvad’s estates south of the Tapti river and his share in the 
Surat customs. This the English- forbade, relying on the treaty of 
Salbai, which guaranteed the integrity of the Gaikvad’s territories. 
On the otlier hand, the minister demanded Rs. 43,62,000 in cash, and 
extorted from Govindrao all the money, jewels and clothes in the 
palace of Baroda. 

Govindrao was a man of little or no ability. He had a temper as 
viiidictive as Bajirao’s and, instead of governing his little principality 
properly, he spent his time paying off old scores. He turned out of 
office all Fatehsing’s friends and put in their places Prabhus from 
Poona, of whom the most conspicuous were his new diwan, Ravaji 
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Appaji^ and his brother Babaji Appaji. Govindrao Gaikvad was 
recog’nized as Sena Khas Khel and ruler of Baroda on December 19, 
1793; but in the meantime his own illeg'itimate son Kanhoji had 
thrown himself into Baroda with two thousand Arab and six hundred 
Pathaii mercenaries. After a short siege Kanhoji Gaikvad was 
betrayed by his own men and Imprisoned. On Nana Phadnavis’ death 
the Peslnva extended to Gujarat his vindictive hatred of the minister’s 
agents. He deprived Aba Shelukar, Nana Phadnavis’ nominee, of 
his post of deputy-governor of the Peshwa’s lands in Gujarat, and 
appointed in his place Govindrao Gaikvad. This appointment added 
to the Gaikvad’s revenues, but it also added to the Peshwa’s claims 
against him. Govindrao died on September 19, 1800, and his state 
was once more plunged into disorder. He left four legitimate and 
seven illegitimate sons. His eldest legitimate son Anandrao succeeded, 
with Ravaji Appaji as his first minister. Anandrao was a man of 
feeble intellect and, to make matters worse, Kanhoji escaped from 
prison and, winning over his brother Anandrao, became the real ruler 
of the state. Ravaji Appaji appealed to the English, who gave him 
their support and by 1803 had restored order. These civil wars 
brought the finances of Baroda to the lowest ebb. The contending 
parties had engaged bands of Arab and Afghan mercenaries ; and the 
East India Company required a substantial reward. They paid off the 
arrears of the mercenaries but, as payment for their services, they took 
the Gaikvad’s share of the Surat chauth, the 'talukas in Surat known 
respectively as the Chaurasi pargana and the Athavisi ; and they required 
the Gaikvad to subsidize in lieu of Arab mercenaries two thousand 
British sepoys and a battery of English artillery. To pay for the 
subsidized force, Anandrao Gaikvad on February 18, 180.3, ceded 
Dholka, Nadiad, Vijapur and Kadi, lands worth annually Rs. 7,80,000. 
For the arrears paid by the English to the Arab mercenaries, Anandrao 
pledged the revenues of the Baroda, Koral, Sinor, Petlad and 
Ah'madabad parganas. 

Order had hardly been restored when a new personage appeared 
on the scene. Govindrao Gaikvad had for some reason devoted one 
of his younger sons, Fatehsing Gaikvad, to the service of the god 
Khandoba of Jejuri. In 1802, Fatehsing had been taken prisoner 
bv Jaswantrao Holkar. In August 180.3, he e.scaped and entered 
Gujarat at the head of a body of Pathans. He at first tried to seize 
Baroda but afterwards confined himself to a demand for fifty thousand 
rupees, his alleged ransom due to Jaswantrao Holkar. 

On October 2, 1804, the Peshwa had renewed the lease of his 
Gujarat estates to the Gaikvad, but a rising of Rolls in February 
180."), and further military aid from, and fresh cessions to, the English 
rendered the Gaikwad unable to pay Bajirao anything. To make 
matters worse Anandrao became completely unfit for the admini- 
stration, and Fatehsing was given a share of it.' To the Peshwa’s 


' Before Fatehsing could be given a share of the administration he had to be 
ransomed from the god Khandoba. He was weighed against gold and silver 
and the precious metals sent to the god. Elliott, Rulers of Baroda, p. 82. 
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demands he merely made frivolous counter-claims. The Peshwa 
though! the opportunity favourable for the resumption of at least 
a part of the Gaikwad’s fief. The English had indeed previou.sly 
objected, relying on the treaty of Salbai. But since then they had 
themselves occupied large tracts of the Gaikvad fief, so they would 
hardly press that objection again. As a preliminary he called on the 
Baroda government to send an agent to settle the accounts. 
Eventually it was agreed that tlie Baroda government should send 
as their envoy Gangadhar Shastri, an able man who had a large share 
of power. The English government, anxious that the dispute should 
be ended, guaranteed his .safety. The Peshwa disliked Gangadhar 
Shastri, whom he believed to be a partisan of the English, and it was 
not until 1814 that the Peshwa agreed to receive him. In the mean- 
time his agents were actively engaged in increasing the disorders of 
the Baroda state. The Peshwa received Gangadhar Shastri with his 
usual charm of manner and tried to win him to his cause, but the 
envo}' would not betray his master’s interests, and, after some months 
of fruitless negotiations, Gangadhar Shastri decided to return to 
Baroda and invite the arbitration of the English. To this course the;^ 
Peshwa took the strongest exception, for the East India Company, 
already in occupation of a large share of Gujarat, could hardly be 
expected to be impartial. The Peshwa, as his last throw, offered to 
appoint Gangadhar Shastri as his own minister and to give the hand 
of his sister-in-law to 'Gangadhar’s son. The envoy at first gladly 
accepted the proposed marriage, but afterwards he hesitated, for fear 
It might be thought of him that he was neglecting his master’s 
interest.s for his own. This conduct, highly honourable to Gangadhar, 
was bitterly resented by the prince, who determined to revenge himself. 
He found a ready tool in one Trimbakji Dengle. This man had at 
one lime been a common dispatch runner and had succeeded in 
attracting the Peshwa’s favour, first by his speed as a runner and 
afterwards by his daring and ability. He disliked Gangadhar Shastri 
as a possible rival in his master’s .affections and he devised the 
following scheme for his destruction. The Peshwa was going on a 
pilgrimage to Pandliarpur, to be present on the great day when crowds 
from all parts of the Dcccan go, carrying orange-coloured flags and 
on foot, tt) ^iMt the god Kiishna.^ Trimbakji Dengle with the assent 
of Bajirao jjres'.cd Gangadhar Shastri to join the party. The flattered 
amhassador readily an opted the invitation and went w'ith the Pedtwa 
and his suite to the holy city. On July 14, the Pe.shwa asked Shastri 
to visit with him the temple of the god. Such an invitation it was 
impossible to refuse, for July 14 corresponded with the 11th of 
the bright half of the Hindu month of AshaJ, the holiest day in the 
whole )ear. Gangadhar Sha.stri went to the temple, worshipped at 
Krishna’.s shrine, paid his re.specls to the Peshwa and started home- 
wards. A few hundred yards farther on, at a spot still pointed out to 
the curious visitor, a band of cut-throats, hired by Trimbakji Dengle, 
fell on Shastri and cut him to pieces. 


* See p. 13. 
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The British g'overnment, which had guaranteed the safety of the 
envoy, was greatly incensed at his murder and demanded the 
surrender of Trimbakji Dengle. The Peshwa wilh great reluctance 
gave him up, and the miscreant was confined in Thana fort. He was 
closely guarded by English soldiers, but Trimbakji was a bold, active 
man; and, with the Peshwa’s secret assistance and the active help of 
a groom of one of the English officers, he escaped (September 
12, 181G). 

Having broken out of prison, Trimbakji Dengle began to collect 
troops under the orders of Bajirao, who was by now thoroughly tired 
of his English friends. With the Resident, Bajirao affected to be on 
the best of terms; but he was secretly negotiating with Sindia, the 
raja of Nagpur and .Amir Khan, the Pindhari chief who controlled 
the Holkar government. The English Resident, Mountsluart- 
Elphinstone, complained about Trimbakji Denglc’s levies, but the 
Peshwa pretended to ignore all his doings. The Resident then called 
on the Peshwa to act against an admitted rebel. Bajirao agreed, 
but did nothing. At last the Resident formally demanded the arrest 
of Trimbakji Dengle within one month, and the surrender of Sinhgad, 
Purandar and Raygad as pledge.s. Bajirao refused to comply until 
Elphinstone on May 8 surrounded Poona with British troops. He then 
made a virtue of necessity and signed what is known as the Treaty 
of Poona. He issued a proclamation for the arrest of Trimbakji 
Dengle, and surrendered the forts and several members of Dengle’s 
family as hostages. That was not all. He agreed to have no 
communication with any foreign power, limited his territorial claims 
to the country between the Narbada and the Tungabhadra, and ceded 
land yielding annually thirty-four lakhs of rupees, instead of the 
military contingent that he was bound to furnish by the treaty of 
Bassein. The tract of ceded land included Ahmadnagar, .Ahmadabad 
and the northern Konkan. He restored his estate to i^iadhavrao Raste 
and Mailghat to the Nizam. He resigned all his claims on the (laikvad 
in return for four and a half lakhs a year. 

Up to the time of this humiliating treaty, the Peshwa had felt 
jealou.sy of and dislike for the English. He now became consumed 
with hatred against them. At the same time the English government 
formed the resolve to establish its supremac)’ over India, if only 
to supprcs.s the anarchy that was spicading like a cancer over the 
whole sub-continent. Thugs, Pindharis, bandits of every description, 
roamed unmolested, save by the English, over the length and breadth 
of the country; and as the lands became depopulated forests grew, 
and wild dog, tiger and panther dwelt in the fields once cultivated 
b} human beings. 

Bajirao, in order to deceive the Resident, had pretended to dismiss 
his troops by giving all of them leave on full pay. In July 1817, he 
went to Mahuli, the spot where King Shahu and Saklnvarbai had been 
burnt. There he met Sir John Malcolm, the political agent to the 
Governor-General, and completely misled him by his professions of 
love ‘and goodwill towards the English. Malcolm obtaiped for Bajirao 
the restoration of the three ceded fortresses, Sinhgad, Purandar and 
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Raygad, and permission to raise troops and join in the expedition that 
the Engflish government was contemplating against the Pindharis. 
Having obtained these indulgences, Bajirao stayed on at Mahuli and 
with Bapu Gokhale’s help organized a fresh army. At the same time 
he tried actively to seduce the Indian troops of the English govern- 
ment, and in some cases the English officers. His conduct was soon 
known to Elphinstone, whose secret service was excellent. On 
October 19, the Peshwa celebrated the Dasara festival. The 
celebration was a splendid one; but the attitude of the Maratha troops 
towards the English was so threatening, and the reinforcements that 
the Peshwa called in so large, that on October .30, 1817, the Resident 
withdrew his troops to Khadki, or the Rocky Village, now known as the 
railway station of Kirkee. The Resident himself stayed on at his 
house, the Sangam, with a guard of two hundred and fifty men, but 
he ordered a light battalion and some auxiliary horse to come into 
Poona from Sirur, forty miles away. The Peshwa believed that the 
withdrawal of the English troops was due to fear, and resolved to 
overwhelm them before the reinforcement from Sirur could reach them. 
On November 5, 1817, Bapu Gokhale moved out of Poona with twenty- 
six thousand men. The Resident, seeing the Maratha advance, crossed 
the Mula river close to the Residency, and with his guard joined the 
main body of his troops at Kirkee. Directly Elphinstone had reached 
Kirkee, the little English army, which numbered only two thousand 
eight hundred men, marched under Colonel Burr to the attack. Bapu 
Gokhale opened the battle by sending six thousand cavalry to destroy 
the 1st battalion of the 7th Regiment, who in their eagerness to 
engage had advanced too far. Happily for the sepoys of the 7th, 
a deep quagmire unknown to either side protected their front. Just 
as the French cuirassiers fell headlong into the sunken road at Ohain, 
so the Maratha horse were hopelessly entangled in the swamp between 
them and their objective. As they strove to ride clear, the sepoys of the 
7th Regiment poured volley after volley into them with appalling 
effect. The losses incurred were so heavy that Bapu Gokhale’s plans 
were entirely upset. His army, which consisted largely of new levies, 
lost all spirit, and as the English advanced the Marathas fell back on 
Poona. Colonel Burr in turn fell back on Kirkee and awaited 
reinforcements. That evening the light battalion and the light horse 
from Sirur joined him. General Smith, who with the 4th Division 
had been in the L'handor Hills near Nasik, arrived on the evening of 
November 13, and on November 17 the English entered Poona without 
opposition, for Bajirao had fled to Satara, where he seized Pratapsing 
and several other members of the Bhosle family. On November 22, 
General Smith began the pursuit of the Pe.shwa. That unhappy prince 
now doubled back to join Trimbakji Dengle north of Junnar. General 
Smith followed him ; but, fearing that the Maratha army might slip 
past him into the Konkan and overwhelm the small English detachment 
there under Colonel Prother, he directed Colonel Burr to send reinforce- 
ments to Colonel Prother and to call in from Sirur the 2nd battalion 
of the 1st. Regiment. Colonel Burr acted on these instructions and, 
on receiving their orders, the 2nd battalion of the 1st Regiment, five 
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hundred strong and three hundred irregular horse, accompanied by 
two guns and twenty-four English artillerymen, set out for Poona at 
S p.m. on December 31, 1817. Their commander was Captain Francis 
Staunton. The troops marched all night and reached the high ground 
above the Bhiina river about 10 a.m. Across its bed, almost dry in the 
cold weather, they saw twenty-five thousand Maratha cavalry awaiting 
them. Bajirao advancing on Poona had heard of the near approach 
of Staunton’s detachment and had determined to intercept it. Captain 
Staunton made a skilful feint, as if about to cross the river, then 
suddenly turned and took post at Koregaon, a little village on the 
Bhima’s eastern bank. It was surrounded by a low wall ; and two 
temples, of Bahiroba and Maruti, to the west and a large house to 
the north-west formed convenient spots from which to enfilade an 
attack from the river. Captain Staunton posted his two guns, one 
to guard the road from Sirur and the other to guard an approach from 
the Bhima river. The Peshwa did not attack at once, but awaited 
the coming of five thousand picked infantry, who were some distance 
ahead. 

On the arrival of the Infantry the attack on Koregaon began. 
Three bodies of .^rab and Maratha foot, each three hundred strong, 
crossed the Bhima river under cover of a shower of rockets and a 
vigorous cannonade. A feigned attack was at the same time made 
from the Sirur road. The Peshwa’s infantry were not lacking in 
courage and by noon they had carried the two temples that were the 
main outworks of the village. The attacking columns were constantly 
reinforced and the single gun on the riverside was captured and eleven 
out of the twenty-four English artillerymen killed. The detachment 
fought with the greatest bravery, but the men had marched all night 
and were wholly without food, while four of their English officers — 
Wingate, Swanston, Pattinson and Conellan — lay dead or wounded 
on the ground. It seemed as if nothing could save the survivors and 
even the English artillerymen appealed to Staunton to surrender while 
they still could. But in the bosom of Staunton beat one of the bravest 
hearts that ever found a place within a human breast. While he lived, 
he said, there would be no surrender. His intrepid spirit fired the 
defenders and a moment later help came to them, as it were from 
beyond the grave. Pattinson, the adjutant of the 2nd battalion of the 
1 St Regiment, was one of those who lay wounded on the ground. He 
was a man of gigantic stature and. mortally stricken, he had been left 
for dead. At this supreme crisis his heroic spirit returned once more 
to its earthly tenement. His men, who idolized him, fancied that to 
save them he had come back from another world and followed him 
joyfully to the counter-attack. So inspired, it carried everything 
before it. In vain the Arabs refused to quit the captured gun. They 
were bayoneted where they stood. The gun ■ was retaken and fired 
point blank into the advancing reinforcements, Pattinson was again 
shot down, but his men, uplifted by his example and the dauntless .soul 
of their commander, successfully defended the hamlet until after dark. 
Next morning the attack was not renewed, and Captain Staunton the 
following evening marched back with his wounded and with his weary 
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but unbeaten detachment to Sirur.^ He had achieved a great and 
enduring success. He had not only defended himself against odds of 
more than thirty to one; but he had broken the morale of the Maratha 
army. A grateful government showered honours upon him, but be 
did not live many years to enjoy them; and on June 2,u, 182,5, Colonel 
Staunton, c.b., died off the Cape of Good Hope and was buried at sea. 
As their reward the 2nd battalion of the 1st Regiment were created 
grenadiers, as the 1st battalion of the same regiment had been for the 
defence of Mangalore. They still bear the name of Koregaon on their 
banner and they still celebrate with befitting revelry the immortal 
anniver-sary. 


CHAPTER LVIII 

THE END OF THE CHITPAVAN EPIC 

From Koregaon Bajirao, deeplj' mortified, fled towards the south, 
There he all but met Monro. Hearing of Monro’s vicinity, the Peshvti^ 
recrossed the Kistna, evaded General Smith and reached Sholapur.^ 
Generals Smith and Pritzler now met, and on February 7, 1818, their" 
combined divisions gave up the pursuit of the Peshwa, and reduced 
the fort of Satara. First the English colours were hoisted and then 
the Bhagwa Jhenda, as it was intended to make Satara the capital of 
a new Bhosle kingdom. General Smith was then directed to renew the 
pursuit of the Peshwa and General Pritzler was appointed to reduce 
the Poona forts. On February 14, General Pritzler set out from Satara 


^ When Judge of Poona, I often visited Koregaon. The wall which Staunton 
defended so gallantly has disappeared, but the two temples, Maniti’s and 
Bahiroba’s, still stand. A tomb marks the spot where the English oflScers and 
men were buried. Across the Bhima, where the Peshwa watched the battle, the 
Bombay government has erected a triumphal column. On it are inscribed both 
in English and Marathi the names of the oEBcers and men who fell in the action. 
Besides their names are also inscribed the following words : 

This Column 

i.s erected to commemorate the defence of Koregaum 
by a detachment commanded by Captain* 

Staunton of the Bombay Establishment 
which was surrounded on the 1st January. 1818, 

Iry the Peshwa’s whole army under his 
personal command, 

and withstood throughout the day a series of 
the most obstinate 

and sanguinary assaults of his best troops. 

Captain Staunton 

under the most appalling circumstances, 
persevered in his desperate resistance, 
and, seconded by the unconquerable spirit of 
his detachment, 

at length achieved the signal discomfiture of 
the Enemy, 

and accomplished one of the proudest 
triumphs 

of the British Army in the East. 
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for Sinhgad. It resisted stoutl)’ from February 24 to March 2, when 
ii surrendered. On March II, General Prltzler was in front of 
Piirandar. After a three days’ bombardment Purandar hoisted the 
white flag. In the meantime Chakan had fallen to another detachment 
on February 20, Visapur on March 4 and Lohgad on March .5. By 
May .3, General Pritzler had made himself master of every fort in the 
neighbourhood of Poona. 

While his fortrfesscs were falling one after another into the hands 
of General Pritzler, Bajirao himself was fleeing, without any definite 
plan, from General Smith. On February 19, Smith overtook the 
Maratha army at Ashta, a village in the Sholapur district, fifteen miles 
from Pandharpur. Bapu Gokhale was by this time .sick unto death at 
the loss of his son in action, ‘ at his master’s taunts and at his country’s 
calamities. He charged the 7th Regiment of British cavalry, as they 
were crossing a dry river-bed and, although he caused some disorder 
in their ranks, his command was in turn attacked by the 22nd 
Dragoons. Bapu met a soldier’s death, being sabred in the fighting, 
while the unworthy Pe.shwa galloped off the field. The English 
captured a quantity of baggage and above all (he raja of Satara, 
Pratap Singh, with his mother and brother. Shahu II had died on 
May .3, 1808, and his eldest .son Pratapsing had .succeeded him. 
Chatursing, the gallant brother of Shahu II was still alive but a 
prisoner in Kanjuri fortress, eleven miles south-east of the town of 
Mahad. In 1812 he had been treacherously captured by Trimbakji 
Dengle, 

The capture of the raja of Satara was of the utmost value to the 
English, for it enabled them to pose as fighting on behalf of the 
successor of the great king, and several of Bajirao’s jaghirdars, 
including the Patwardhans, at once left his standard. Bajirao, 
hopeless of succes.s and tortured by fears for his own safety, sought 
to take refuge in Nagpur. But he was not destined to find a shelter 
there. Mudhoji Bhosle had died on May 19, 1788, and had left, besides 
Raghuji, two sons, Khandoji and Vyankoji.® Ragliuji, although the 
adopted son of Ranoji did not become the ruler of Nagpur until his 
natural father Mudhoji’s death. Khandoji’ died shortly after his father, 
and V}'ankoji remained loyal to his brother, whom he predeceased. 
Raghuji died on March 22, 1816, leaving an idiot son called Parsoji. 
The only possible candidate for the regency was Vyankoji’s son 
Mudhoji, whom it will be convenient to call by his better known name, 
Appa Sahib. He was a young man of some capacity and had 
commanded the Bhoslc’s troops at the battle of Argaon. To secure 
himself as regent Appa Sahib on May 27, 1816, signed a treaty with 
the English. He undertook to pay them annually Rs. 7,60,000, as the 
cost of a regiment of cavalry and of six thousand infantry officered 


^ He had fallen in a skirmish in the bills a few days before and his wif<; had 
committed salt {Peshwa's Bakhaf). 

* Panipat Prakaran, p. 282. 

® Khandoji was also called Chimna Bapu and Vyanknji was also called 
Manya Bapu. Mudhoji, Vyankoji’s son, was usually known as Appa Sahib. 
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by Englishmen. Appa Sahib also undertook himself to keep up three 
thousand cavalry and two thousand infantry. After the treaty had been 
signed, Appa Sahib established his authority over the Nagpur dominion. 
On February 2, 1817, he had his cousin Parsoji strangled and plunged 
actively into the anti-English intrigues of Bajirao. He concealed his 
treachery until the Peshwa’s rupture with the English, when he 
prepared to destroy Jenkins, the Resident. The latter’s force 
consisted of two and a half battalions of Madras infantry, tv'O English 
regiments, three squadrons of Bengal cavalry and four’ guns. On 
November 26 was fought the battle of Sitabaldi hill, a low range, which 
separated the English Residency from Nagpur town. The English, 
although outnumbered by at least six to one, repulsed Appa Sahib’s 
attack. His position was now hopeless, for English reinforcements 
kept pouring into Nagpur, and on December 15 the unlucky 
prince surrendered. Appa Sahib’s army made some slight resistance, 
but by December 24 the war was over. Thus, long before Bajirao 
could have reached Nagpur, his hoped-for haven had fallen into the 
hands of his English enemies.* 

Baulked of a shelter in Nagpur, the ill-fated Peshwa fled back to 
Kopargaon, the spot where he had passed his childhood and thence 
to Chanda. He was now being hunted down from all sides. Colonel 
Adams took Chanda by storm and when Bajirao escaped from it 
General Doveton took up the pursuit. At last, on June 3, 1818, the 
great grandson of Balaji Vishvanath surrendered to Sir John Malcolm 
at Mhow near Indore. 

After the re-establishment in 1802 of Bajirao II at Poona, Amritrao 
had tried to make his peace with his adopted brother. But the foolish 
Peshwa neither forgot nor forgave and rejected all Amritrao ’s 
overtures. The latter then joined General Wellesley and was so 
fortunate as to obtain from the British government a pension of eight 
lakhs a year. He went to Benares, where he lived until his death in 
September 1824. Bajirao asked for and obtained from Sir John 
Malcolm a promise that his pension should not be less than Amritrao’s, 
as the Company had proclaimed their intention of annexing his 
kingdom. The prince promised in return to help in the capture of 
Trimbakji Dcngle, a piomisc that he did not keep. This, however, 
was of little importance, as the fugitive ■was not long afterwards sei 2 ed 
in Kliandesh. .Sir John Malcoiin’s promise was confirmed by the 
Govcrnor-Cicncral, Lord Hastings, and Bajirao was asked wheVe he 
would like to reside, as he could not be permitted to live in any part 
of his former possessions. The prince chose Brahmavarta or Bithur 
on the banks of the Ganges, and the Company bestowed the town on 
him in jaghtre. A beautiful site about six miles in circumference was 


* The subsequent treachery of Appa Sahib led to his arrest and imprison- 
ment. On May 13, however, he escaped from prison and joined Chitu, a well- 
known guerilla leader. After carryiag on a guerilla warfare for some months he 
sought the protection oE_ the Sikhs. After his flight the widow of Raghtiji was 
allowed to adopt Parsoji’s minor son, who on adoption took the name of Raghuji 
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ahsigncd for the Peshwa’s residence, and its boundaries were marked 
y sixteen stone pillars. The Company appointed a special Resident 
to his court. His name was Captain Lowe. He was thus by a curious 
coincidence the namesake of the officer appointed to guard the far 

eating his heart out at 
bt. Helena. But there the resemblance ended. At Longwood petty 
persecution, hateful surroundings, an incommodious residence, the 
vicinity of an odious and narrow-minded jailer, embittered the last days 
of the greatest of Europe’s rulers. At Bithur Bajirao was given the 
widest indulgence. An ample pension, a vast palace surrounded by a 
gigantic demesne and cooled by the breeze from India’s mightiest 
river, consoled the last Peshwa for the loss of a power that he had 
never learnt properly to wield. It is no wonder that the behaviour of 
the captives differed as widely as the manner of their captivity. For 
six years Europe resounded with the complaints of the unfortunate 
Corsican. But so happily passed the years of the Bithur exile that 
history, English and Indian alike, has entirely forgotten the last part 
of his existence. Indeed there was little or nothing to record. Day 
after day of the exile’s life glided by in a luxurious- dream. He loved 
women; and on his palace walls hung vast mirrors framed in gold;, 
which constantly reflected the rounded and charming forms of the 
most beautiful dancing-girls in Asia. His tables groaned beneath their 
nia.s.sivc load of plate. His park swarmed with every kind of deer and 
wild-fowl that India could furnish. Singers, cither players, wrestlers, 
jugglers, strove with one another for the privilege of soothing the tedium 
of the most urbane of princes. And some eight thousand guardsmen, 
armed with every kind of useless weapon, recalled to Bajirao the days 
when his generals could lead thirty thousand men across the Mula 
river toevards Kirkee. 


Such was the curious mental standpoint of the Peshwa that, much 
as he loved pleasure, he yet loved religion still more. Bajirao 
experienced keenest joy when he distributed gifts and alms to pious 
Brahmans. From the Deccan and Benares, from Allahabad and 
Gwalior, indeed from every spot which on one ground or another had 
a claim to sanctity, there poured into Bithur a never-failing stream of‘ 
learned but poverty-stricken .savants. At Bithur, provided they knew 
Sanskrit — for the deposed prince was an excellent scholar — they w'ere 
certain of a gift and a welcome. Much as Bajirao Joved the society 
of his dancing-girls, he was even more deeply attached to the married 
state. While at Poona he married no less than six young ladies and 
five more while at Bithur; but his many marriages did not bring the 
Peshwa what he most desired, a son. His eldest wife, the Lady 
Waranashibai of the Phatak family, bore him a boy, but the child 
died within fifteen or twenty days of its birth. ‘ His sixth wife, the Lady 
Saraswatibai of the Pendse family, bore him two daughters. One of 
these two, Bayabal by name, married the son of Sardar Babasahib 
.'Vpte of Gwalior. She outlived her husband, was made a sardar ot' the 
Deccan and was alive until a few years ago. On June 6, 1827, Bajirao 
adopted Dhondupant, the son of one Madhavrao Narayan ^hat, a poor 
priest that lived at Venegaon near the Bhor ghat. Subsequently he 
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adopted Dhondupant’s two brothers, Sadashivrao and Gangadharrao- 
Dhondupant was the Nana Sahib of the mutiny of 1857. Bajirao 
himself died in 1851 at the ripe age of eighty. .At the time ot his 
death he was on the most friendly terms with the English. On one 
occasion he lent the Company six lakhs of rupees, Duiring the Sikh 
war he equipped at his own expense two regiments — one of infantry 
and one of cavalry — for the Company’s service. In fact, the life that 
the Company compelled him to lead lor over thirty years was probably 
the one nest suited to his pleasure-loving nature. Once tlie first shocK 
had passed, Bajirao probably regretted rarely, if ever, the loss of his 
unstable throne. He seems to have had none of the qualities that 
befit a ruler. He was physically timid, short-sighted . in politics, 
treacherous and vacillating. His most remarkable quality was his 
exquisite charm of manner; and Sir James Mackintosh, at one time 
Recorder of Bombay, has left on record that he had met three 
sovereigns — George ill, Napoleon I and Bajirao H — and that of the 
three he far preferred the sovereign of Poona. 

In the meantime the reduction of Bajirao’s other strong places had 
progressed rapidly. Vasota in the Koyna valley fell on April 5, and 
Badami and Sholapur fell in the same month. Raygad surrendered 
on May 7. The most obstinately defended of the Maratha forts was 
Malegaon in Khandesh. It fell on June 13. 

The reduction of the country was followed by its settlement. To 
the old Maratha aristocracy, the contemporaries of the great king, the 
Company restored their lands in full. We have thus to this day the 
Nimbalkars of Phaltan, the Daphles of Jath, and the Ghorpades of 
Mudhol. To the Pant Sachiv of Bhor, the Pratinidhi of Aundh, and 
the Raja of Akalkot, all of whom had left the Peshwa’s cause early, 
their entire jaghires were given back. The Patwardhans v/ere treated 
with similar forbearance. 

Bajirao had made every effort to win Daulatrao Sindia Lo his cause. 
He went even so far as to write him tlie following letter : 

‘Your father Madhavrao Sindia, agreeably to the orders of the 
Saykar, went to Delhi, was made a vizier and acquired a high 
reputation. He served us with his heart and soul. When you 
became his successor, you entered into an alliance with the 
English ; tljus you govern in Hindustan and thus you show us 
your gratiti^de. In thus serving us, it befits you to put bangles 
on your arms and sit down like a woman, lifter my power is 
destroyed, is it possible that yours should stand?’ 

Daulatrao Sindia telt Bajirao’s reproaches deeply, but he remained 
loyal to the English alliance. In acting thus he showed the truest 
political wisdom and preserved his state intact for his successors. He 
died without either natural or adoptive heirs, and his widow, the 
famous Baizibai, the daughter of Sakharam Ghatge, adopted with the 
leave of the Governor-General a boy called Mugatrao Sindia, who on 
adoption took the name of Ali Jankojirao Sindia (June 27, 1827). 
Jankojirao Sindia died on February 7, 1843. His widow Tarabai 
adopted Bhagirathrao Sindia, who succeeded as jayajirao. In the 
Mutiny Jayajirao Sindia remained loyal to the English, although his 
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troops revolted. On June 20, 1886, Jayajirao Sindia died, leaving 
behind him a son, Madhavrao Sindia. This splendid prince ruled until 
1925 over Sindia’s dominions and the honours conferred on him arc too 
numerous to record.^ 

The house of Holkar was not so fortunate as the house of Sindia. 
Instead of an experienced chief, the boy prince Malharrao was the 
nominal ruler, while the regent was Tulsibai, a former concubine of 
Jaswantrao, and the mistress and tool of Holkar’s hereditary diwan, 
Ganpatrao. The result was that the Peshwa’s party prevailed and war 
ensued with the English. On December 28, 1817, the army of Holkar 
attacked the English at Madhidpur and was completely defeated. The 
remains of Holkar’s army were attacked by General Browne and 
destroyed on January 10, 1818, at Rampur. In the meantime Tulsibai 
had been murdered by her own troops, and on January 6, the young 
Holkar had made his peace with the English by the treaty of Mandasor 
and become their subordinate ally. 

He gave up his lands south of the Narbada and abandoned all his 
claims over Rajputana, while the English undertook to maintain a 
sufficient field force to protect his state. This force still exists and is 
the Mhow garrison. 

The English appointed a resident at Holkar’s court, and Tatya 
Jogh became the boy prince’s administrator. By 1826, when Tatya 
Jogh died, he had raised the state revenues to thirty lakhs. Malharrao 
Holkar died in 1833, at the age of twenty-eight, and was succeeded by 
Harirao, who died in 1843. His successor was Tukojirao Holkar 11, 
a boy adopted by Ma Sahiba Kesaribai, one of Jaswantrao’s widows. 
Tukojirao II remained loyal during the Mutiny, although his troops 
revolted, and protected at his own risk in his palace a number of 
Christians, English and Indian. He died in 1886, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Shivajirao. The latter’s administration had little 
merit. In 1903 he abdicated in favour of his only son, H.H. the 
Maharajadhiraja Raja Rajeshwar Sawai Tukoji Holkar Bahadur. 

The great state of Kolhapur was not only preserved intact, but 
increased in size. In 1772 Jijibai, the widow of Sambliaji of 
Kolhapur, died. She had administered the state since her husband’s 
death in the name of her adopted son Shivaji. She died leaving him 
surrounded by enemies, and for ten years the state, attacked from all 
quarters, was on the brink of ruin. During the dissensions of the last 
Peshwa’s court Shivaji, raja of Kolhapur, offered a shelter to 
Chatursing the brother of Shahu II, then raja of Satara. In 1799, 
Shivaji defeated and killed Parashrambhau Patwardhan“ at Pattankudi. 
The latter’s son Ramchandra retrieved his father’s defeat and besieged 


^ The following are some of His Highness’ titles : General His Highness 
Mukhtar-ul-Mulk, Azim--ul-Iktidar, Rafi-ush-Shan, Wala Shikoh, Mohtar 
Sham-i-Dauran, Umdat-ul-Umara, Maharaja Adbiraj, AH Jab,Hisam-us-Sult&nat, 
Maharaja Shrinath, Mansnr-i-Ziman, Fidivi-i-Hazarat-i-Malika-i-Muazzana-i-Rafi- 
ud-Din-Darja-i-Inglistan, o.c.s.t., g.c.v.o., I.I..D,, and a.d.c. to H.I.M. the King- 
Emperor { Gwalior Gazetteer) . « <* 

’’ See Appendix for account of Farnshrambhau’s death. 
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adopted Dhondupant’s two brothers, Sadashivrao and Gangadbarrao. 
Dhondupant was the Nana Saliib of the mutiny of 1857. Bajirao 
himself died ia 1851 at the ripe age of eight)'. At the time oi his 
death he was on the most friendly terms with the English. On one 
occasion he lent die Company six lakhs of rupees. During the Sikh 
war he equipped at his own expense two regiments — oie of infantry 
and one of cavalry — for the Company's service. In fact, the life that 
the Company compelled him to lead lor over thirt)* years was probably 
the one best suited to his pleasure-loving nature. Once tlie first shocic 
had passed, Bajirao probably regretted rarely, if ever, the loss of his 
unstable throne. He seems to have had none of the qualities that 
befit a ruler. He was physically timid, short-sighted . in politics, 
treacherous and vacillating. His most remarkable quality was his 
exquisite diarm of manner; and Sir James Mackinto;^, at one time 
Recorder of Bombay, has left on record that he had met Ihnee 
sovereigns — George ili, Napoleon i and Bajirao 11 — ^and that of the 
three he far preferred the sovereign of Poona. 

In the meantime the reduction of Bajirao’s other strong places bad 
progressed rapidly, Vasota in the Koyna valley fell on i\pril a, and 
Badami and Shoiapur fell in the same month. Raygad surrendered 
on May 7. The most obstinately defended of the Maratha forts was 
Malegaon in KJiandesh. It fell on June 13. 

The reduction of the country was followed by its settlement. To 
the old Maratlta aristocracy, the contemporaries of the great king, the 
Company restored their lands in fall. V\.*^c have thus to this day the 
Nimbalkars of Phallan, the Daphles of Jath, and the Ghorpadcs of 
Mudhol. To the Pant Sachiv of Bhor, the Pratinidhi of .Vundlt, and 
the Raja of .Akalkot, all of whom had left the Peshwa's cause early, 
iheir entire jaghires were given back. The Patwardhans were treated 
wiili similar lorbearance. 

Bajirao had made every effort to win Daulatrao Sindia to his cause. 
He went even so far as to write bint the followiiig letter ; 

'Vour father Madliavrao Sindia, agreeably to the orders of the 
StirkiUj went to Delhi, was made a vizier and acquired a high 
reputation, lie served us with his heart and soul. When you 
utvame his successor, you entered into an aliiance with die 
Cuglish ; du's you govern m Hindustan and tlius yo'u show' us 
your gratnyde. in dws .'-riving 'us, i'. be:;'..' ) on ;o put bismgles 
oil your .unt.s and sit cow.; bso ,i wom.ui. .Mrer m\- no'-vor is 
destroyed, is it possible that youfa siiouiJ stand : ' 

Dauiatrao Sindia lelt Bajirao's reproaches deeply, but he remained 
loyal to tlie English alliance. In acting' tsms he showed the truest 
political wisdom aud preserved his state intact for ins suoeessers. Ha 
died without oidicr aaturtij or ade'piivc heirs, a.id rds wi-aowj the 
taiaous Lhuaib'.ii, the daughtei o>f Satthatiun Cnaig'c, adopted 'with liie 
'.eavo i,>i die l-TOvernor-ticnerai .i boy ceded Mogarr.-.c Sindia. who on 
iid-ipiion toOiv t.te name of .Vit SL."ie..a Dttr.e 

Janhojirao SindjA died on Fehrur.ry 7, 18-i3. His -aio-ov,- T.uabai 
auooieu Bhagiraihruo Sindia, -who suooceded as J.':y.-.(ii-Ao. In rite 
Mutiny jayajirao Sindia remained Icyai to the Engr.sh, uiiboiigli his 
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Kolhapur, but on the death of Nana Phadnavis he- was dcstroyetl 
by Bajirao and forced to raise the siege after suffering heavy 
losses. 

On April 24, 1812, Shivaji, raja of Kolhapur, died, lea.ving two 
sons, Shambhu and Shahaji. Shambhu succeeded to the throne and 
in 1817 loyally supported the English. He received in return for his 
help the districts of Chikodi and Manoli, for which he and the 
Patwardhans had been continually fighting. In 1821, Shambhu was 
murdered. He left an infant son who died soon afterwards. His 
brother Shivaji then succeeded. He died of cholera in 1837. His son 
Shivaji succeeded and ruled until 1SG6, remaining staunch to the 
English all through the Mutiny. He was followed on the throne by his 
adopted son Rajaram, a/youth of rare promise, who unhappily died at 
Florence on November 30, 1870. His widow was allowed to adopt a 
son, who also took the name of Shivaji. Unhappily his mind failed and 
he died at Ahmadnagar. On March 17, 1884, his widow adopted 
Yashwantrao, the eldest son of the chief of Kagal. After a long and 
prosperous reign. Sir Shahu Chatrapati, maharaja of Kolhapur, died 
loaded with every honour that His Majesty the King-Emperor could 
bestow on a loyal ally. 

The Company’s most interesting experiment was the creation of a 
kingdom for the heir of the great king. Under a treaty, dated 
September 25, 1818, Pratapsingh was formally installed as maharaja of 
Satara and ruler of a territory that included the whole of the present 
district of Satara except the sub-division of Tasgaon, which then 
belonged to a branch of the Patwardhans. Besides the Satara district 
the maharaja received the sub-divisions of Sangola, Malsiras and 
Pandharpur in Sholapur, the city of Bijapur and a considerable tract 
of land in its neighbourhood. To help the young chief with his advice 
the Government appointed Captain James Grant Duff, who will live 
in men’s minds as the historian of the Marathas rather than as the 
Political Agent of Satara. So long as that able, learned, and 
sympathetic man was there to guide Pratapsing all went well, and the 
relations between the maharaja and the Bombay government could 
hardly have been better. Grant Duff’s successors lacked his tact and 
knowledge, and friction ensued, which a little patience and discretion 
on their part might have avoided. At last the maharaja seems to have 
been led by his attendants and hangers-on into ridiculous plots against 
the English government. On September 5, 1839, the Court of 
Directors took the serious step of deposing Pratapsing and of putting 
in his place his younger brother Shahaji. Both Pratapsing and Shahaji 
were excellent administrators ; and probably in all India the English 
had no truer friend than the Maharaja Shahaji. During the Kabul 
War of 1841-2 Shahaji offered his troops to tho English, and during 
the insurrection that spread through Kolhapur in 1845 he sent a 
contingent to assist the English to put it down. His expenditure on 
public works was munificent, and the bridges built by him across the 
Yenna and the Kistna are still admired by engineers. His palace is 
now the court-house of the judge of Satara, and the present writer, 
who for some time officiated in that office, can himself testify to the 
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noble proportions of the buildingf. Had the maharaja asked the 
Governor-General for leave to adopt, his request could hardly have 
been refused. Unhappily in Mareli 1848 he was suddenly taken ill. 
There was no time to correspond wiih the Governor-General, and in 
the presence of Dr. Murray, the Civil Surgeon, the dying maharaja 
adopted a boy named Vyankoji Bhosle of the house of Shedgoan, which 
traced its origin to Sharifji, the uncle of the great king. The Resident, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Bartle) Frcrc strongly pressed on the Bombay 
government the recognition of the adoption. Sir George Clerk, the 
Governor of Bombay, took the same view as the Resident. Unfortu- 
nately the Directors ruled otherwise and the East India Company took 
back the little kingdom that they had made over in gift. 

While the Company thus regulated the future of the Deccan nobles, 
the settlement of the rest of the conquered territories engaged still 
more anxiously their attention. To describe in detail the administra- 
tion of the Peshwa would be to go far beyond the scope of this work; 
but a sketch of Its more salient features may not prove uninteresting. 
The base on which the administrative pyramid rested was the village 
system. The headman of the village was called the patil. The post 
was hereditary and could be sold. But such was the honour in which 
it was held that no family sold it save when in the direst indigence. 
The putils were generally of ancient descent and could point to 
vatanpatnis or deeds conferred on them by the emperors of Delhi or 
the rajas of Satara, and confirmed by the Peshwas. The patiVs 
primary duty was to ascertain and to colled the government dues, to 
punish trifling offences, to redress wrongs, to maintain order and to 
settle the villagers’ disputes. The more serious offences he referred to 
his superiors. Civil matters he referred to the panchayaf , or council of 
village elders. The patil received a small stipend, but paid a 
dahakpatti, or tax, every twelfth year, equal to a year’s salary ; and the 
dignity that attached to his office was his real reward. Fined 
3nd imprisoned he sometimes was for neglect of duty ; but he was 
seldom removed from his office save for treason or other serious 
crime. ^ 

The patil’s chief assistant was the village accountant or kiilkarni. 
He was a Brahman, who could write up the village records and 
accounts. The most important state account books were five in 
number : (1) the general measurement and description of the village 
lands; (2) the list of the fields with the name, size and quality of each, 
the terms by which it was held, the name of the holder, the rent to 
which he had agreed, and the highest rent ever yielded by the field; 
(3) the list of all the villagers, whether cultivators or otherwise, with 
a statement of the dues from each to government, and the receipt 
and balance in the account of each ; (4) the general statement of the 
instalments of revenue; and (5) the detailed account, in which each 
branch of revenue was shown under a separate head, with the receipts 

and balance of each. The administration paid the kiilkarni either by 

• 

^ Mv authorities for thi.s passage are (1) Part 2 of the Poona Caselteer, chapter 
viii, (2) Forrest, Elphinstone arid (3) Colebrooke, Life of Elphinstofte, 
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fees or by a grant of land ; and be added to his official earnings by 
keeping the landholders’ accounts, drawing up their agreements, and 
even writing their private letters. 

Directly under the patil were the ham balutas, or twelve village 
servants (1) the carpenter, (2) the blacksmith, (3) the washerman. 
(4) the barber, (5) the potter, (6) the silversmith, (7) the giirav, or 
idol-dresser, (8) the water-carrier, (9) the shoemaker, (10) the rope- 
maker, (11) the watchman, (12) the Musulman mullah. Besides these 
there were the Brahman astrologer and the Brahman priest. 

(1) The carpenter kept in repair all wooden field tools, the land- 
holder supplying the wood. He furnished the marriage stools on which 
the village bridegrooms and brides were bathed. He supplied travellers 
witli pegs for their tents and for picketing their horses. His annual 
reward was two hundred sheaves of corn and twenty-four seers of 
grain for every thirty bigas^ under tillage. He was also given his food 
while engaged in mending tools. 

(2) The blacksmith made and mended sickles, hoes and other iron 
field tools, and the iron locks and chains with which tlic villagers 
secured their doors. He put tyres on cart-wheels and shod the horses 
of villagers and travellers. He received in lieu of salary eighteen seers 
of grain out of every thirty bigas. 

(3) The washerman washed the clothes of male villagers; the 
women washing their own. He spread clothes for the bridegroom 
to walk on at marriage processions and for parties to sit on at 
marriages and other festivals. He received no grain allowance, but 
was paid by presents of money. 

(4) The barber shaved the villagers once a fortnight on a lucky 
day and cut their nails. On holidays he kneaded the muscles and 
cracked the joints of the patil and kulkarni. He was at once the 
village surgeon and the village musician, playing on the fife and drum 
at weddings. When the bridegroom came to the village to take away 
the bride, the barber led his horse and received a turban as a reward. 
He trimmed the tails of oxen before the sowing season and was paid 
by presents of grain. 

(6) The potter supplied the villagers with all their earthen vessels, 
their lilcs end their brick.s in return for their market price. At 
weddings he beat a drum and recited verses in honour of the goddess 
Parvptx. .'U harvest festivals it was his duty to prepare a huge dish 
of barahid, or stewed inutton. 

(b) 1 ho silvcismiih, or poiduf, tested the coins paid in as 
taxes. For this duty lie received a small salar}' from government, 
which he eked out by fashioning ornaments out of silver supplied by 
the villagers. 

(7) The gum'.', or idol-dresser, was tlie attendant of the village gods. 
Every morning he poured water over the images of Hanuman and 
Bahiru, marked their brows with sandalwood and oil, and dressed 
them with flowers. He swept the temples, neaped them with cowdung 
onci every eight days, and lit their lamps every night. 


^ A 6iga is fatherless than an acre. Thus thirty it'sits -- 22J acres. 
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(8) The water-carrier, a koU by caste, had to keep the drinking-- 
vessels at the village office always full of water for the use of Hindus. 
He also supplied water to travellers at marriages and festivals. He 
lit the lamps every night at the village office, and every eight days 
neaped it with cowdung. If the village was on the bank of a river, he 
pointed out the ford to travellers. When the river was not fordable, 
he took passengers across on a raft, buoyed up by gourds and earthen 
pots. 

(9) The shoemaker, or chamhhar, made water-bags, and thongs 
for the cartmen’s whips, mended shoes and bridles, and each year 
supplied the patil and hulkarni with a pair of new shoes. The skins 
of all sheep killed in the village were his perquisite, and like the 
carpenter, he received two hundred sheaves of corn and twenty-four 
seers of grain for every thirty bigas under cultivation. 

(10) The ropemaker, or aiang, made hemp ropes and hide ropes, 
muzzles for oxen treading the corn, castrated the bulls and carried out 
death sentences. He was an outcastc and was not allowed to live in 
the village. 

(11) The watchman, or mahai’, was also an outcaste, although some- 
what higher in the social scale than a mang. He lived in the inaharvada 
outside the village. He ran errands, kept in his head the boundaries 
of fields, so that he might settle boundary disputes, provided firewood 
on Holi, Dasata and Diwali festivals, and also carried at funerals the 
firewood for burning the dead. He had other duties too numerous to 
mention. In return the village mahan had a plot of land outside the 
village, and each family received forty sheaves of corn and four seers 
of grain for every thirty higas. It was the niahars’ duty to remove 
all dead animals from the village, and the carcases were their 
perquisite. 

(12) The mullah killed the sheep at sacrifices and festivals. He 
received petty allowances of grain and straw. He also enjoyed the 
plot of land attached to the village mosque. 

The Brahman astrologer cast nativities, and the Brahman priest 
conducted the religious ceremonies. 

Between the patil, or headman, and the government were the latter’s 
representatives — the sabliedar, or collector, and the sarsitbhedar, or 
commissioner. The land revenue taken by Shivaji from Poona and 
its vicinity was fixed according to the tankha, the system introduced 
by Malik Ambar into the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. It was a low 
permanent settlement calculated at one-fourth of a good year’s 
produce, and was levied by way of a lump sum on the whole village. 
As the price of money fell, the assessment fixed by Malik Ambar 
dropped to about one-seventh of the village output; and the admini- 
stration imposed a variety of cesses, so as to increase the revenue. 
Balaji Bajirao’s shrewd mind saw the wastefulness of this method of 
taxation, and he made a new settlement based on a fresh and elaborate 
measurement. His system was known as the kainal, and on •an 
average doubled the contributions assigned to each village. To see 
that tiiesc contributions were not evaded, Balaji Bajii;ao created the 
.offices of subhedar and sarsubhedar. As is still the case, the 
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siibhedar’ s office was harder worked and more responsible than that 
of his nominal superior. 

The sitbhedar’s salary was calculated at one per cent on the revenue 
of his charge and varied from five to six thousand rupees a year. He 
was appointed from year to year, and he had to pay in advance to 
government the kanial assessment due from the villages in his charge. 
Sometimes he appointed subordinates of his own, known as 
niamUitdars ; sometimes he himself went to the villages under him and 
ascertained how much land was likely to be cultivated during the 
year. To watch and safeguard his interests he appointed katnavisdars 
and karkuns, whose duties corresponded with those of circle inspectors 
and talatis. In conjunction with the patils he checked the sum due 
from each village and left its collection to them. The revenue was 
collected sometimes in three, sometimes -in four instalments ; when 
the instalment fell due the sttbhedar sent a messenger to warn the 
headman. The latter summoned the villagers, who paid in their dues 
one after another. As they did so, the village silversmith tested their 
coins and the accountant granted them a receipt. When the total had 
been collected, the patil sent it by a niahar and the chaiighida, or 
assistant patil, together with a letter, to the siibhedar. The interests 
of the government were watched by a set of hereditary officials, known 
as the diwan or minister, the phadnttvis or registrar, and the points 
or treasurer. They were expected to report any evil deeds done by the 
Siibhedar. The interests of the vElagers were watched by the deshirnikh 
and deshpande, hereditary officers whose original duties had been to a 
large extent usurped by the subhedar. This system worked at its 
best during the regency of Nana Phadnavis, whose untiring brain 
found no toil too arduous and no detail too minute. 

After the treaty of Bas^ein, Bajirao II, secured from foreign 
invasion and internal disorders by British protection, found the super- 
intendence of the state revenues too serious an encroachment on his 
daily pleasures. For Balaji’s kainai system he substituted the practice 
of farming the revenue for short terms to the highest bidder. This 
practice was not without its advantages. It relieved the central 
government of a vast and unceasing labour, and it shifted on to the 
revenue farmer and the villagers all losses caused by floods or 
drought. On the other hand all intercourse between the villagers and 
government ceased, and the former became the victims of greedy and 
un.scrupinous contractor.s. In their anger they were loud in their 
complaints .against the pleasure-loving prince, who no longer protected 
them. It must not', however, be supposed that the Bnglish found the 
Peshwa’s dominion a waste and ruined land. In spite of the faulty 
method of taxation, British protection and uninterrupted trade with 
Bombay had enabled the cultivators to recover from Holkar’s invasion, 
and the Peslnva before his downfall had accumulated more than five 
erorcs of rupees. The English had the double advantage of displacing 
an unpopular government and of assuming charge of a prosperous 
country.^ 

^ See Elphiustone’s Proclamation at Satara (Forrest, Elphin stone, p. S3). 
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The administration of the conquered provinces was entrusted to 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, the former Resident at Poona. It was first 
intended that the new acquisitions should form part of the Presidency 
of Bengal; but in 1819, Lord Hastings, upon Elphinstone’s nomination 
■'to the Governorship of Bombay, resolved to incorporate them in that 
presidency, the size and dignity of which were . thereby greatly 
increased.^ The decision was a fortunate one not only for Bombay but 
for the Deccan, which thus continued under the wise and sympathetic 
rule of the former envoy. 

The conquest had been achieved with little difficulty because of the 
general indifference of the Maratha population ; blit none knew better 
than Elphinstone the dangers that lay ahead. It was unlikely that 
the queenly city on the banks of the Muta river would cease to brood 
over the days when her victorious armies brought back in triumph 
through her gates the captured flags of Delhi, of Portugal and of 
England ; and when in her palaces treaties were signed that shook 
thrones on the Jamna and fortresses on the Caiivery. She was the 
capital of a proud and warlike people, who, if by any cause united, 
might prolong a guerilla war of independence for so many years that 
the East India Company might through sheer weariness return to 
them their freedom. There were two innovations that Elphinstone 
especially dreaded — the establishment of English law courts and the 
attempt to spread Christianity. It is difficult at the present time fully 
to understand the hatred with which even in England the English law 
courts were regarded; but the phrase ‘In Chancery’, still applied in 
boxing circles to the worst position in which a pugilist can find himself, 
may help to give the modern reader some idea of the popular 
antagonism. The English lawyers had evolved so intricate and 
unintelligible a system that Bcntham, not without justice, compared 
the common law of England to a poisonous parasite fastened to an 
oak and asserted that it was stifling the very life out of the country to 
which it clung. By the exercise of caution and a determination never 
to invoke legal aid, an Englishman might hope to escape the perils of 
his own jurisprudence. But the unfortunate Indian had no such safe- 
guard. He understood far less of English law than the Englishman, 
and he was so misguided as to think that from its provisions he might 
obtain justice. He was soon disillusioned on that score. The 
Company’s courts in Bengal, partly because of the laws that they 
administered, partly also because of the incompetence of the judges 
appointed to preside over them, became mere centres chicane, 
barratry and corruption. The Indian who was 50 unfortunate as to 
get entangled in a law-suit might deem himself lucky if, with a single 
rag to cover his nakedness, he lived long enough to sec its conclusion. 
The popular horror of this terrible legal sj'slem spread from Bengal all 
over the peninsula, until at last a traveller in upper India, riding 
through a village, saw its population fleeing panic-stricken into the 
jungle. He assumed that they dreaded the expected arrival of Lake’s 

^ See Lord Hastings’ letter to Elphinstone, dated 2 July 1419, in Cole- 
brooke. Elphimtone, Vol. II, p. 102. 
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forces. The peasants assured him that it was not so. It was 
something much worse. It was the adalat that was coming. They 
could have borne with stoic resignation the approach of British arms; 
but they were fleeing, shrieking and unmanned, at the rumoured advent 
of British justice.’ 

Any active attempt to convert the Marathas to Christianity 
Elphinstone feared more. It was not that he doubted its truths ; but 
he realized that any effort to force a new religion on the most orthodox 
among Hindus would unite the entire nation against its foreign rulers. 
It is impossible to state his views better than he himself has done in a 
passage quoted by his biographer Colebrookc (Vol. II, p. 95) : — 

T have left out of account the dangers to which we should be 
exposed by any attempt to interfere with the religious prejudices 
of the natives. These are so obvious that we may hope they will 
never be braved. The numbers and physical force of the natives 
are evidently incalculably greater than ours. Our strength 
consists in the want of energy and the disunion of our enemies. 
There is but one talisman that, while it animated and united them 
all, would leave us without a single adherent ; this talisman is the 
name of religion. ... I do not point out the danger now from 
any apprehension that Government will ever attempt to convert 
the natives, but to impress upon it the consequences that would 
result from any suspicion that it was disposed to encourage such 
a project. While we enjoy the confidence of the natives our 
boldest innovations are safe; but, that once lost, our most 
cautious measures would involve us in danger. It would not then 
be necessary that we should go so far as we do now; the most 
indifferent action would suffice to excite that fanatical spirit, the 
springs of which are as obscure as its effects are tremendous. ’ 
Both the dangers that Elphinstone dreaded were happily averted. 
The religious danger proved illusory, for no attempt was made to 
convert the Marathas. The legal peril proved more real. As com- 
missioner for the conquered provinces and afterwards as Governor 
of Bombay, Elphinstone retained so far as he could the old principles 
of administration. The chiefs and principal sardars were given full 
criminal and civil jurisdiction over their estates. Siibhedars he 
converted into collectors, borrowing the name from Madras. He made 
them not only revenue officials, but gave them also jurisdiction as 
judges and control over the police. Subordinate to the collectors, he 
appointed mnndaUhirs in charge of sub-divisions. The collectors and 
assistant collectors were Englishmen; the )ii(mihitdars were either 
Deccan Brahman.s or officials from Madras. Fie pressed upon the 
collectors to leave, so far as possible, civil litigation to the panchayats 
or councils of village elders. In towns the arbitrators were paid 
officials called amins. Important questions of law w'cre referred 
through the commissioner to expert Hindu scholars known as shasfris. 
This system worked admirably, but was regarded with jealous eyes by 
the' English lawyers of Bombay. Matters came to a head in 1823, 


’ See Colebrookc, Elphimlone, Vol. II, p- 131. 
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when a Supreme Court was created to take the place of the old 
Recorder’s Court. Almost from its creation it soug^ht to extend its 
jurisdiction. But Elphinstone steadfastly resisted its encroachments, 
and his successor, Sir John Malcolm, after a long and acrimonious 
dispute with the Chief Justice, Sir Peter Grant, obtained the approval 
of the law officers of the Crown to his predecessor’s policy. As time 
passed the evils of the English law courts brought about their own 
remedy. Even the insular arrogance of the English Bar could not 
indefinitely ignore the fact that many countries on the Continent enjoyed 
an admirable jurisprudence, created by the genius and industry of the 
First Consul. Indeed it became clear that the choice lay between a 
reform of the laws and the adoption of the Code Napoleon. The latter 
alternative was so repugnant to the jurists of England, that they were 
driven to adopt the former. To do them credit, they were equal to 
the occasion ; and the noble labours of Eldon, Brougham and a host 
of fellow-workers produced the still imperfect, yet practical and 
intelligible system, on which have been founded the Indian codes of 
to-day. While the laws became simpler, the Maratha nation became 
more accustomed to English ways of thought. The existing courts of 
law were introduced with the approval of the people ; and the strongest 
proof of Elphinstone ’s wisdom is the entire absence* to-day of any 
animosity against either the established law courts or the Christian 
religion. 

It was impossible to continue farming the land as Bajirao had 
done ; so it was decided to revert to the old method in which the 
revenue officers of the Government settled the assessment of each 
village in conclave with the village headman. This was done yearly 
by the mamlatdars in conjunction with or under the supervision of the 
collector. But the mamlatdars were often venal, and the collectors 
had not the necessary knowledge or time to check their frauds. It 
was, therefore, decided to survey and assess the Deccan, village by 
village, on a permanent basis. With this object Pringle, Assistant 
Collector of Poona, was in 1825 appointed to survey and revise the 
assessment of Poona district. This was the beginning of the first 
great survey settlement, still well known as Pringle’s Survey. 

The .police also engaged the attention of this great administrator. 
In the Peshwa’s times the patil was the unit of the police force. He 
was responsible for law and order in his village. He was helped by 
the chaughula, the kidkarni, and generally by the main body of the 
villagers. But his chief resource lay in the village watchman, or mahar. 
It was the latter’s duty to keep watch at night, scrutinize strangers, 
and report suspicious individuals to the patil. When a theft was 
committed, it was the mahar’s duty to detect the thief. And, as he 
was always moving about the village either to collect his share of grain 
or his fees, there was little therein that escaped his observation. He 
was also a skilled tracker and could often follow the footsteps of the 
criminal to his home or hiding-place. If the thief’s footprints lee] to 
another village, the watchmen of that village had to take up the 
pursuit, and the last village to which the footprints couljJ be traced 
was held responsible for the losses caused by the tlieft. Over the 
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headman was the subhedar, who kept up a force of sibbandi's, or 
irregular infantry, and a small body of irregular horse. They were, 
however, intended to oppose violence rather than to detect crime. This 
system, rudimentary although it seems, worked admirably until the 
times of Bajirao II, when the disorders of the kingdom strained it to 
breaking point. To remedy the weakness of the district police, Bajirao 
created a body of officials known as iapasnavises, who corresponded 
with the modern Criminal Investigation Department, and whose duty 
was not only to detect crime, but to prevent it by superior vigilance. 
This arrangement worked well and, as Elphinstone has admitted, 
violent crimes were rare and few complaints reached him of the 
insecurity of property. 

For the Maratha system, Elphinstone substituted bodies of district 
police, both mounted and unmounted, commanded by English officers 
and controlled by the collector. Out of these bodies of district police 
has grown the admirable and loyal force that is now under the orders 
of the Inspector-General. Yet many years of strenuous toil were 
needed before the Superintendents of Police appointed by Elphinstone 
reached the standard of efficiency reached in the days of the Peshwas. 
The result of Elphinstone’s reforms cannot be better appraised than 
in his own modest language : 

‘To sum up the effects of our revenue, police and judicial 
systems, we have in revenue lighter and more equal and more 
certain assessment, less' peculation and consequently less profit to 
the agents of Government. In police more attention and more 
vigour and, so far, less efficiency. In civil justice, the great 
change is that Government has taken on itself the whole responsi- 
bility of protecting people’s rights, but there is more form, more 
system, more scruples, more trials, more acquittals, more certain 
punishment for all crimes except robbery, and for that less certain 
and severe.’^ 

Just as the roads built by Marshal Wade to connect the lowlands 
with the highlands did more than anything else to bring together the 
plainsmen and hillmcn of Scotland, so perhaps the chief factor in 
accustoming the Maratha people to the rule of an English king was 
the great road up the Bhor ghat from Bombay to Poona. It was 
projected hr Elphinstone, but was not completed during his governor- 
ship. In course of lime the railway was added to the carriage road ; and 
the passenger who now travels in three and a half hours from Poona 
to Bombay or from Bombay to Poona finds it difficult, if not impossible, 
to believe that little more than a hundred years ago the only highway 
between the English and the Maratha capitals was a steep "and stony 
cart track, soaked repeatedly with the blood of contending armies. 

Tliis brings me, somewhat abruptly perhaps, to the end of the task 
that I began eleven years ago. I have endeavoured, however feebly, 
to trace the hi.story of a great people from the earliest times to their 
conquest by a foreign power. I have shown how, largely through a 
religions movement, they were able, while under tlic yoke of Delhi, to 


^ Forrest, Elphinstone, p. 372. 
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maintain their national feeling- and customs. The rise of an almost 
superhuman genius enabled them to throw off the Musulman yoke and 
become aggressors In turn. The structure erected by Shivaji was 
shaken to the ground, not by the arms of an invader but by the 
domestic quarrels of his successors. But the country that had given 
birth to the great king was not yet exhausted ; and the house of Bhat 
rebuilt on its old foundations the fallen edifice. As time passed, the 
Chitpavan prince-ministers were ruined by the same cause as the 
Maratha kings had been, namelv, their own family disputes. As the 
power of their rulers waxed or waned the fortunes of the Marath.a 
people rose and fell, until at last they lost their independence; for, 
as it was once said in the greatest of all epic poems : 

‘It is the king that createth the Krita, the Treaia, the Dwapara, 
and the Kali age ; for it is the king who is the cause of the era, 
and not the era the cause of the king. 

But in becoming the subjects of an English monarch, the Maratha 
people did not lose the qualities that had made them the foremost 
nation in India. Of them is Sir Ramkrishna Bhandharkar, the 
greatest archieologist of his time. Of them also were Ookhale, the 
first of Indian orators, Telang, the most eloquent of Indian advocates, 
and Apte, the most charming of Indian novelists; so loo were Ranadc 
and Chandavarkar conspicuous among Indian judges. Under English 
officers the Maratha regiments have repeatedly proved their worth. 
They stopped the rush of the Soudanese Arabs at MacNeill’s zariba. 
And, so long as the Indian army endures, its officers will remember 
with gratitude the valour of the Maratha sepoys in the many battles, 
fought in Iraq on the banks of the Tigris, and on the banks of the 
Euphrates. In commerce, it must be admitted, the Marathas have not 
prospered as their friends could have wished. The trade of Bombay 
is in the hands of Gujaratis, once the spoil of their bow and spear ; 
and thousands of Maratha peasants toil daily in the mills to swell the 
profits of millionaires from Broach, Ahmadabad and Surat. We can 
only hope that in no distant time the earnings of Maratha workers 
may go into Maratha hands. But that is in the future, and of the 
future no man can tell. The time has come for me to lay down my 
pen. I lay it down with regret, but lay it down I must; for alike arc 
over the epic of the Bhosles and the epic of the Chilpavans. 

Stop ! — for thy tread is on an empire’s dust! 

All Earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below I 
Is the spot mark’d with no colossal bust ? 

Nor coltimn trophied for triiiinphal show ? 

None ; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so. 

As the ground was before, thus let it be ; — 

How that red rain hath made the harvest grow I ® 


^ Mahabharata : Udhyogparva. 
® Childs Harolds 
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TEXT OF TREATY BETWEEN DELHI AND BIJAPDR 

(1) Adil Shah, the king of Bijjapur, must acknowledge the overlordship of 
the emperor and promise to" obey his orders in future. 

(2) The pretence of a Nizam Shahi kingdom must be ended and all its 
territories divided between the emperor and the Bijapnr king, Adil Shah must 
.not violate the new imperial frontier nor let his servants hinder the Moghul officers 
in occupying and settling the newly annexed districts. 

(3) The king of Bijapur was to retain all his ancestral territory, with the 
following additions ; from the Ahmadnagar kingdom in the west, the Sholapur 
and Wangi Mahals, between the Bhima and the Sina rivers, including the forts 
of Sholapur and Parenda ; in the north-east, the parganas of Bhalki and 

' Chidgnpa ; and that portion of the Konkan which had once belonged to the 
Nizam Shahis, including the Poona and Chakan districts. These acquisitions 
‘comprised 59 parganas and yielded a revenue of twenty lakhs of hons or eighty 
. lakte of rupees. The rest of the Nizam Shahi kingdom was to be recognized as 
annexed to the empire beyond question or doubt. 

(4) Adil Shah must pay the emperor a peace-offering of twenty lakhs of 
rupees in cash and kind. But no annual tribute was imposed. 

(5) Golconda being now a state under imperial protection, Adil Shah must 
,in future treat it with friendship, respect its frontier and never demand costly 
'‘presents from the king, to whom he must behave like an eider brother. 

(6) Each side undertook not to seduce the officers of the other from their 
' master’s service, nor to entertain deserters ; and Shah Jehan promised for himself 
;and bis sons that the Bijapur king would never be called upon to transfer any of 
‘ his officers to the imperial service. 

(7) Shahaji Bhosle, who bad set up a princeling of the house of Nizam Shah, 
should not be admitted to office under Bijapur, unless he ceded Juunar, Trimbak 
and the other forts still in bis hands to Shah Jehan. If be declined he was not to 
be harboured in Bijapur territory nor even allowed to enter it. 


APPENDIXES TO CHAPTER IV 

SHAH JEHAN’S LETTER TO SHAHAJI 
[After compliments] 

‘ Shahaji Bhosle, be it known that the application sent by your son Shivaji 
has come before us. Since it contained expressions of sincerity and homage we 
bestowed upon it.our royal favour. He made a representation to us in the matter 
of your offences and your release. Our victorious and world-protecting standards 
are now successfully turned towards our imperial court. We assure you of our 
favour and we order that your faithful heart should be at ease in all matters. 
When we reach the imperial court we will bring to our sacred notice all your 
requests and desires and will bring them to success. But the proper way of 
service and devotion is to send your own trusted servant, so that the world- 
compelling order guaranteed and adorned with the royal signature may be issued 
and sent with him. 

Your son Sambhaji and others have also obtained royal favour. They will be 
gratified by their former appointments and favours. They should strive in all 
good faith and true servitude, which will secure them all objects and requests. 
Be free from anxiety. A dress of honour has been sent to yotj as a mark of 
our complete favour and approval. We hope that by its good-omened arrival 
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yon will become fortunate and you will understand from it that you are the 
object of the imperial condescension.’ 

Written S Jilkad, 23rd year of the reign (1049), Seal of Murad Baksh, son 
of Shah Jeban. 

SHAH JEHAN’S letter TO SHIVAJI 


30 November 1649 

‘ Deserving every kind of friendly feeling, recipient of great favour, worthy of 
magnanimous treatment, Shivaji Bhosle, imploring for imperial favour, be it 
understood, that your letter with Ragho Pandit has been received and has satisfied 
us. There appears in it a reference to the Junnar and Ahmadnagar deshttmkhi, to 
which we have to say that you should be at ease about this. When we reach the 
royal camp in person, everything will be arranged satisfactorily.' 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V 

DISCUSSION OF THE AFZUL KHAN INCIDENT 

The account given by me of the Pratapgad battle dififers so widely from that 
given by Grant Duflf, that I think it necessary to go into the matter more carefully 
than I could do in the course of the chapter, for fear of spoiling the narrative. 

In Grant Duff’s story, Shivaji is made to bribe Afznl Khan’s envoy, Pantoji 
Goplnath, and with his help to lead A^I Khan into a trap deliberately laid for 
him and treacherously to murder him. With all deference to that learned and 
eminent writer, I cannot but think that on this occasion he has been less than fair 
to Shivaji. Pantoji Gopinath was Shivaji’s officer and not Afznl Khan’s. The 
bestowal therefore on him of Hivare village was not a bribe at all and could not 
have influenced the real envoy, Krishnaji Bhaskar. The story of Shivaji’s 
treachery was taken by Grant Duff from Kbafi Khan. Now Khafi Khan’s account 
should in my opinion he wholly discarded. His bias against Shivaji is such that 
he never speaks of him except as ‘that vile Infidel’ or ‘that hell-dog’. His 
description of the scene too is ridiculous. According to him, Shivaji begged 
forgiveness in abject terms and ‘ with limbs trembling and crouching ’, If Shivaji 
had thus overacted his part, he would certainly have roused suspicion in the 
Khan’s mind. Again Kbafi Khan’s story could not have been based on any eye- 
witness’s evidence. All the Mnsulmans hear enough to see what happened died 
with Afznl Khan. It may of course he said that if Khafi Khan’s account should be 
rejected on account of his bias, so should the bakhars. But this is not so. Owing 
to a curious mental attitude of the writers of the bakhars, they have gone out of 
their way to impute unscrupulous acts to Shivaji in the belief that thereby they 
proved his cleverness and subtlety. It is certain that if Krishnaji Anant 
Sabhasad, the author of the Sabhasad Bashar, bad believed that Shivaji bad 
begun the attack on Afznl Khan, he would have gloried in the act. Now both 
this Bakhar and the Shivdigvijaya Bakkar agyee that it was Afzul Khan who was 
guilty of the first treacherous attack. In this they are supported by the Shedgavkar 
and Chilnis Bakhars and by the Afsul Khan Ballad. Indeed Grant Duff has later 
admitted that all the Hindu authorities lay the blame of the attack on Afzul Khan. 
But he has not given any reasons for rejecting them in favour of Khafi Khan’s 
account. To my mind, however, there is one conclusive ground for preferring them 
to the Musulman historian. There is a passage in the Life of Ramdas by his pupil 
Hanmant in which the latter, a contemporary of Shivaji, writes that at their first 
meeting after the death of Afzul Khan, the king spoke to Ramdas as follows 
‘ When at our interview Abdulla (i.e. Afznl Kban) caught me under his arm, I was 
not in my senses and but for the Swami’s blessing I could not have escaped from 
his grip.’ Now had Shivaji torn Afzul Khan’s stomach open with his viaghnakh 
and stabbed him with his dagger, he would have been in no danger and would 
have needed no blessing. A man as badly wounded as Afzul Khan had been was 
bound to collapse in a minute or two. From this it follows that Afzul Khan must 
have seized Shivaji when nnwounded. It was, therefore, Afzul Khan and not 
Shivaji who was guilty of treachery. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 

SHIVAJi’S LETTER TO SHAHAJI 

‘ In yonr last letter yon -wrote to me as follows 

‘ “ Far from helping the cause of his faith, Baji Ghorpacle of Mudhol became 
party to the insidious schemes of the Mohammedans and -Turks, and by foul 
and treacherous means he brought us to Bijapur. What terrible danger faced us 
there you well know. It seems that the Almighty has in his infinite wisdom 
decided to carry out your aspirations, to establish the Maratha power and protect 
the Hindu religion. Therefore it was that the peril was averted. 

‘“At present, inspired by malignant motives, Khawas Kban has marched 
against you, and ready to serve him Baji Ghorpade of Mudhol and Lakham 
Savant and Khem Savant are with him. May Goa Shankar (Shiva) and Goddess 
Bhavani grant success to you. 

‘ " Now it is our desire that we should be fully revenged upon them and as we 
are fortunate to 'have such an obedient son, ready to carry out the wishes of his 
father, we command you to do this work. Baji Ghorpade has gone ahead to 
Mudhol with his men.” 

‘ On hearing this from you, we went with an army to Mudhol, left the territory 
in ruin and took his thanas (garrisons). On learning this, Baji Ghorpade gave 
battle to ns, in which he with other notable men fell. It was a great battle. We 
marched up and down the country and plundered it. Our gain on this occasion 
was enormous. We then proclaimed peace and brought the territory under our 
control. At this time Khawas Khan was coming upon us. With our army we fell 
upon him, defeating him and turning him back sad and despondent to Bijapur. 
Our next work was to crush the Savants. Fort after fort came into our possession. 
On we went, completely devastating their territory- They (jpased to receive help 
from Goa, but the kUkdars of Phonda fought for them. By means of explosives, 
•we blew up one of the bastions of the fort. Thus we became masters of their 
^territory. 

‘ We next turned our arms against the Portuguese and took a part of their 
territory. They sued for peace and presented us with guns. The Savants could 
ho longer consider themselves safe in Portuguese territory. For they sent one 
Pitambar as their vakil to us. “ We are,’’ they pleaded, “ likewise the descendants 
of the house of Bhosle and you ought to care for our interest. You should take 
half the revenue of our possessions and the other half we shall devote to the 
exfienses of our troops with which we shall seive you.’’ Their requests are granted. 
Thus it Is by your blessings that everything ended as you desired and I have great 
pleasure in submitting this account to you.’ 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VHI 

AURANGZIB’S LETTER TO SHIVAJI 


?6 August 1665 

[After compliments] 

‘ Your present letter, couched in very humble strain, giving the account of 
your interview with Raja Jai Singh has been received. 

‘ We are glad to note that you desire a general pardon for your conduct. Your 
wishes had already been communicated to us by yonr ofificers, namely that you 
repent for your past deeds and that you surrender thirty forts to them and 
will retain twelve forts only with the adjoining territory, yielding in revenue one 
lakh of pagodas. In addition to these twelve forts which formerly belonged to 
the Nizam Shahi government, you wish to retain another tract in the Konkan 
with a revenue of four lakhs of pagodas, that you have taken from the Bijapur 
government and another tract under Bale Ghat in Bijapur territory with a revenue 
of five lakhs of pagodas. You want a charter from us to this effect and you 
agree to pay to us forty lakhs of pagodas in annual instalments ofithree lakhs. 
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‘ Our reply is that the policy pursued by you has been so unscrupulous that it 
does not deserve forgiveness. Nevertheless at Raja Jai Singh’s recommendation 
we extend to you a general pardon and allow you to retain, as you wish, twelve 
forts detailed below. 

‘ The adjoining territory has also. been granted to you. But out of the nine 
laths of territory, that part which is in the Konkan and yields four lakhs and is 
at present in your possession has been annexed to our empire. As for the other, 
with a revenue of five lakhs, it will be given you subject to two conditions ; 

‘ (1) You must recover it from the Bijapur government before Bijapur falls 
into our bands. 

‘ (2) You must join Jai Singh with a well-^uipped army and discharge the 
imperial work to his satisfaction and pay the stipulated ransom after the Bijapur 
conquest. 

‘ At present a mansab of 5,000 horse has been offered to your son. Every 
horseman will have two or three horses. A dress also has been sent to yen. 
This mandate bears our testimony and our seal.’ 

Details about the forts, according to Raja Jai Singh’s letter 

1. Raj gad 7. Alwari 

2. Bhorap 8. Rayari 

3. Ghosala 9. Lingpngad 

4. Udedurga 10. Mahadgad 

5. Torna 11. Pal 

6. Talegad 12. Kuwari 

APPENDIXES TO CHAPTER IX 

%tOBANGZIB’S LETTER TO SHIVAJI 

August 1665 

[After compliments] ,, 

‘ You are at present with your forces in the imperial camp. You reduced the 
forts of Phaltan and Tathwada which had belonged to the Bijapur government 
and you led the forces in the night attack in the Konkan, where the enemy had 
pitched his camp. 

' This we learn from Raja Jai Singh’s letter and it is the cause of our warm 
appreciation. 

‘ In recognition of your services a handsome dress and a pretty little jewelled 
sword are sent you. You will like it, and the more hereafter you exert yourself in 
this campaigu the greater will be our regard for you.’ 

AURANGZIB’S letter to SHIVAJI 

5 March 1666 

[After compliments] 

* Your letter sent to us together with Mirza Raja Jai Singh’s opinion has been 
favourably considered by u.?. 

‘ We have a gro.at regard I'or you and therefore desire you to come here quickly 
and without further loss of time. 

‘ Wheu we grant you audience we shall receive you with great hospitality and 
soon grant you leave to return. A present of a dress has been sent you, which 
you will accept.’ 

AURANGZIB’S LETTER TO SHIVAJI 

24 h'ebruary 1668 

[After compliments] 

‘ We hold you in high esteem. On hearing the contents of your letter we hijve 
dignified you with the title of Raja. You will receive this distinction and show 
great capacity for work. Your wishes will then be fulfilled. 

■ You have spokcu to us about your achievements. Everything will be set 
right. Bo free from anxiety and understand that you are in favour.’ 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XIII 

orme’s description of shivaji 

Orme, in his Historical Fragments (p. 94), thus sums up Shivaji : 

‘ In personal activity he exceeded all generals of whom there is record. For 
no partisan, appropriated to service of detachment alone, ever traversed as much 
ground as he at the head of armies. He met every emergency of peril, however 
sudden or extreme, with instant discernment and unshaken fortitude ; the ablest 
of bis ofiScers acquiesced to the imminent superiority of bis genius, and the boast 
of the soldier was to have seen Shivaji charging sword in hand.’ 


APPENDIXES TO CHAPTER XIV 

akbar’s letter to sambhaji 

' Ever since his reign began it has been Aurangzib’s design to trample on the 
Hindus. This was the cause of his quarrel with the Rajputs. All men are God’s 
children and the king is their protector. It is therefore not right for the emperor 
.to destroy them. Aurangzib’s wickedness has e.xceeded all bounds and I am 
certain that, because of the suffering he has inflicted on his people, the dominion 
will pass from his hands. Seeing that your country is far from the emperor’s 
camp, I have resolved to come to you. 'With me is the Rathor Durgadas. Free 
your mind from all suspicions about me. If by the mercy of the Most High 1 win 
the empire, I shall be its master in name only. The empire will really be yours. 
Together we shall overthrow the emperor. What need to write overmuch to the 
wise ?’ 

Sardesai, Riyasat, 'Vol. I, p. 504 


GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE CHITNIS FAMILY 


Balaji Avaji 

I 


Khando Ballal 


Jivaji Bapnji Govindrao Bahirao 


Ramrao Devarao 


Nilo Ballal 

I 

Avaji 

Mabipati 

Trimbakrao 


Maihar 

Khanderao 


Maihar 


Sardesai, Ri%asat\ 'Vol. I, p. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XVI 

EXTRACT FROM SIKANDAR ADIL SHAn’S LETTER TO AURAITGZIB 

' You should hand over to me according to ancient practice the territory of the 
Moreed Zadxip (son of a spiritual pupil) which formed the jagftire of Sarja Khan 
aad Mangalvedba and Sangola, etc., which are now in the possession of Nawab 
Unidat-ul-Mulk. If the imperial forces and those of the nobles and minislers quit 
ray territory, it will remove the misfortunes that follow a military occupation and 
the people of my villages will be happy. If I be favoured with the money which 
has been levied from theservaola of the exalted court, 1 shall be able to pay my 
sepoys and accomplish the object of the expedition against the sinful infidel 
(Sambhaji).’ 

This letter was discovered in 1848 by Sir Bartle Frere, then Resident of 
Satara. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XVni 

THE DATE OF SAMBHAJl’S CAPTURE 

The date of Sambhaji's capture is a controversial question and has been very 
ably discussed by Pandurang Narsing Patwardhan. Grant Duff has not given 
the date of Sambhaji’s capture, but he has given as the date of his execution the 
beginning of August 1689. Grant Duff, however, did not arrive at this d.nie by 
independent inquiry. He followed Orme. In Note Ixxviii to his Hisiorical 
Fragments o( the Moghul Empire, Orme has given his reasons. A letter written 
by the Government of Madras to the Company at home, dated 20 July 1689, 
makes no mention of Sambhaji’s death. But the abstract of a letter, dated 27 
August contains the following : 

* Have news from the Moors’ camp, their forces had surprised Sambhaji, 
brought him prisoner to the Moghul ; was mounted on a camel, his eyes put out 
and beheaded ; bis quarters dispersed as a traitor.’ 

If twenty days be allowed for the coming of the news, Sambhaji must have 
been taken at the end of June or the beginning of July. If it be assumed that 
the Madras Governmeut did not at once write to the Company on receiving the 
news, Sambhaji was probably executed towards the end of July or the beginning 
of August. With all respect to that eminent historian, his reasoning, able though 
it be, is more or less in the nature of surmise. Against it we have the date of 
Sambhaji’s capture' given by the Maisur~i~Alamgiri as 28 December (see 
footnote to p. 312, Vol. II, Storia do Mogor). This date finds support in the climate 
of Sangameshwar, The country round Vishalgad would in August be impossible 
to cavalry. The rainfall in August is extremely heavy and the forest paths are 
raging torrents. The king, therefore, must have been captured some time in the 
cold weather. Haikar (Vol. LV, p. 401) finds that he was captuied aslate as 
the end of J.'inuary 16S9. The real date appears to have been 28 December 
1638 (see Bnrgcss, p. 133). 

The residence of Sambhaji in the house of the Sardesais is established by 
letter 289 of Vol. XXIX of Rajw.nde’s collection. It is a letter written by one of 
the Sardesais, the family who owned the village of Sangameshwar and the bouse 
where Sambhaji w.as later. Long after the occurrence a question arose whether the 
house was their private property or state property, and in this letter Sardesai 
claimed that the house was his. The letter contains this important passage : 

‘ Our mansion at Sangameshwar is an hereditary property. His Highness the 
late Sambhaji of blessed memory, when harassed by the Moghuls and misled by 
Kabji (Kalasha) went to Sangameshwar. His Highness passed the summer of 
1610 near our mansion, then the rainy season passed. Afterwards there 
was a great disturbance everywhere. Seeing that our mansion was a spacious 
building His Highness, after consulting us, occupied it. Two and a half months 
later Shaikh IJizam, subedar of the Moghuls, seized him.’ 
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APPENDIXES TO CHAPTER XIX 

LETTER WRITTEN AT SAMBHAJi’S ORDERS 
* TO KRISHNAJI DADA DESHPANDE 

‘ As a waiandar, it was your duty to be faithful to the master whose salt you 
had eaten so long ; yet you .joined the Moghuls when they came here a short time 
ago. But your brother Shivaji who has also joined the Moghuls is your enemy. 
Thus you had better have stayed with the king. You would thereby have shown 
your good faith and loyalty. Still it matters not. Stay with the Moghuls if you 
still want to do so. Who cares what you do But remember that whenever we 
decide to do so, we shall cut you and the Moghuls, your friends, to pieces in no 
time. If you really should, care to ioin the king, do not send messages to the 
commandants of our forts. We cannot permit this. If yon have any message to 
send ns, send it direct. We shall then consider what yon say and issue orders as 
we think fit. Do not write to other people, address us in person.’ 

Parasnis’ Papers, quoted in Sardesai’s Riyasat 
This gives an insight into the frank, impetuous character of Sambhaji. 

GENEALOGICAL TREE OF RAMCHANDRA NU.KANTH BAVDBKAR’S FAMILY 

Naropant (in the service of Maloji Bhosle) 

Sondev or Sono (in the service of Shahaji Bhosle) 

1 


Nilopanth (1G47-72) Abaji 


Naropant Ramchandra (1672-1720) 

(Sardes li, Riyasat, Vol. II, p. 607) 


APPENDIXES TO CHAPTER XXI 

GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE SHIKKES 
Waghoji Raje 


Tanaji Pilaji Soyarabai 

I I ^ Shivaji I 

Kanhoji | | | 

) Ganoji 'Yesubal Ambikabal 

Ramoji | = Sambhaji = Rajarara 

Pilaji 

fSardesai, Rivasaf^ Vol. I, p. 663) 

GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE HANMANTES 
Narayan 


Raghnnath Janardhan 

I I 


Trimbak Timaji Amburao Baburao Gangadhar Shrinivas 

Amatya I 
(1708-39) Avadhut 

Amatya 0739-50) 


32 


(Itiid,, p. 6S1) 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXIV 

A SPECIMEN OF THE LETTERS SENT BY SHAHU TO MARATHA 
OFFICERS AND NOBLES AS HE ADVANCED 

From Maharaja Shahu 

To Malajl Jedhe, deshmukh of Rohidkhora 

* We, the taaharaja, are pleased to order you as follows ; We are at present 
at Chorwad, District Utran in Khandesh. We are advancmg by rapid marches. 
You have long served the crown. Come therefore now and serve us. As we 
advance join us with your followers. When vre meet, we shall consider how best 
we can reward you. Faii not to act as we bid yon,’ 

Sardesai, Riyasat, Vol. I 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXVI 

GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE PINGLES 
Moro Ttiiual 

! 

r I 

Nilkanth Daughter Bahiro 

(Nilo) =Raiachandra 

(16S1-170G) Bavdekar 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXIX 

THE TREATY OF WARNA GRANTED BY SHAHU 
TO SAMBHA.TI 

Clause 1 The province known as the Waruna Mahal is given to you with all its 
forts and strong places. 

Clause 2 Half of all the states from the Tungabhadra southwards to Ramesh- 
waram is given to you and half is kept for ourselves. 

Clause 3 la exchange for Kopal you have given us Ratnagiri. 

Clause 4 The fort of Vadgaon must be destroyed. 

Clause 5 All your enemies shall be our enemies. Our enemies shall be your 
enemies. We shall both work in union for the welfare of the kingdom. 

Clause 6 From the junction of the Warna and Kistna rivers as far as the junc- 
tion of the Tungabh.'idra and the Kistna the southern bank with all 
its forts and strong places is yours. 

Clause 7 The Konkan from Sals! as far as Ankola is yours. 

Clauses You shall employ and pay no one in our territories. We shall employ 
and pay no one in your territories. 

Clause S You nni.st surrender the foit and district of Miraj and the forts and 
districts of Bijapur, Athani and Ta.sgaon.’ 

History oi Ichalkaranji State, p. 39. 

APPENDIXES TO CHAPTER XYYT 

THE MARATHAS IN BANDELKHAND ' ‘ 

By the terius of Chatrasal’s will his eldest son Hirdesa received territory yield- 
ing a revenue of -12 l.akhs. Within his portion were Panna, Kalinjar, Mhow, Inch 

and Dbamoni. Chatrasai’s second son Jagatraj received country yielding 

SGlakhs. Within his borders fell Jetpur, 'Ajaj'agad, Charkari Banda and 

Bijawar, 
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To the Peshwa were bequeathed laods that yielded 33 lakhs. Within his 
borders fell Kalpi, Sagar, Jhansi, Sironj and Hardenagar. 

The will contained the following three clauses : 

1. With the e^rception of expeditions beyond the Jumna or the Cbambal, 

both brothers (i.e. Hlrdesa and Jagatraj) should join Bajirao Sahib in 
every campaign and should share in the plunder and conquered lands 
in proportion to the troops provided by them. 

2. If Bajirao should be involved in Deccan warfare, the two brothers 
, .should defend for at least two months the frontiers of Bandeikhand. 

3. King Chatrasal has looked on Bajirao Sahib as his son. Bajirao Sahib 

must therefore guard his (Chatrasal’s) sons, as it they were his blood 
brothers. 

Bajirao put in charge of his Bandeikhand estate Govind Ballal Kher, a 
Karhad Brahmin. He was the son of Narsipantbaba Kher, the kulkarni of 
Burmad in Ratnagiri. He was adopted into the family of Baiaji Govind Kher, 
the kulkarni of the neighbouring village of Nevaren. On his adoptive father’s 
death, he was robbed by his adopted relations and forced to take refuge with his 
natural family. Afterwards he obtained the office of shagird, or personal 
attendant, in the Peshwa Bajirao’s service. Once when Bajirao was unable to 
obtain firewood, Govlndpant Kher took some from the funeral pyre of a corpse 
and served his master an excellent dinner. Struck with his servant’s resource, 
the Peshwa promoted him to a military command. In it he did so well that bis 
further advancement was assured. 

In 1733 Bajirao appointed him as his agent and afterwards as governor of his 
possessions. He assumed the name of Govindpaiit Bandela. As we shall see 
hereafter, Govindpant fell on the field of honour, shortly before Panipat. 

■ An admirable account of the Marathas In Bandeikhand will be found in 
Parasnis’ Maralhyanche Pamkram, p. 81. 

TRANSLATION OB A LETTER SENT BY BAJIRAO TO HIS BROTHER 

. CHIMAJI ABBA, SENT FROM JAYBUR BEARING THE DATE OF 

5 ABRIL, 1737 

Camb Sawai Jayanaoar 
8th of the dark half of 
Vaiskakfi moon. 15 Jilhej ^ 

To Appa 

[After compliments] 

‘ You must have already learnt from our letters sent with kasis (special couriers) 
in which I have given in detail the news of our having left in Bandelklmnd all 
our followers in charge of Prince Jagatraj and of the action with Sadat Khan. 
Sadat Khan crossed the Jumna and arrived at Agra. If we were to meet him there 
we were not sure of defeating him owing to his advantageous position there. 
If we were to wait at the confluence of the Jumna and the Gambhir, that place 
was also unsafe owing to landslips and erosions. Besides, Khan Dauran and 
Mahomed Khan Bangash were on their way to Agra from Delhi, and in case 
they and Sadat Khan happened to join, it would have been a serious affair. 
So it was not thought proper to encamp at the confluence. Further, Sadat Khan 
wrote to the emperor and his courtiers that he had routed the Maratha army 
that had crossed the Jumna, killing two thousand cavalry and drowning two 
thousand in the river ; that Malharji Holkar and Vithoba Buie had fallen in the 
action. Such had been the result of Bajirao’s invasion ! He further vauntingly 
wrote that he would cross the J umna and defeat the Marathas and drive them 
away beyond the Chambal. The emperor expressed great satisfaction at this 
qnd sent to Sadat Khan a dress of honour, a pearl necklace, an elephant and an 
aigrette. Clothes of honour were also presented to Sadat Khan’s agent aj the 
Delhi court. Thus Sadat Khan strengthened his and his party’s influence with 


* i.e. Jaipur, 5 April 1737 
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the emperor. He also wrote to several nobles in contemptuous terms about the 
Marathas . Dhondo Govind (Peshwa’s agent at Delhi) kept us informed of all these 
partiouiars from time to time. In short, Sadat Khan tried to impress the Moghul 
court that the Maratha army had neither spirit nor energy and that he' had 
completely defeated it. You are already aware how things pass in Moghul 
politics. No action and high talk is their motto. The emperor fully believes all 
this, but he must now be disillusioned. This could be done in two ways— either 
by indicting a crushing defeat on Sadat Khan or by marching on Delhi and setting 
fire to the capital, and thus disproving Sadat Khan’s boastful statements. We 
accordingly decided to march against Delhi as Sadat Khan would not leave Agra, 
and setting fire to the capital bring to the notice of the emperor the existence of the 
Marathas. With this delermination we started for Delhi on the 26 Jilkad (18 March, 
1737). Leaving aside the imperial route we followed the hilly tract along the 
Newati frontier through the territory of Daman Singh, Chudaman Jat. Dhond- 
opant, our vakil, ws^ with Khan Dauran. Sadat Khan sent a word to Khan 
Dauran ; “I have defeated Bajirao's army. His followers have ded away and 
Bajirao himself has crossed the Chambal. Now why do you datter him and with 
what object ? Why should you entertain his vakil at your court ? He must be now 
dismissed." Dhondopant was accordingly sent away. He then came to us. 
Kamruddin Khan, Azmulla Khan and others encountered us, but we did not meet 
them. Leaving them 14 miles off to our right, we arrived at Delhi on 7 Jilhei 
(28 March), after forced marches of 40 miles each. We pitched our camp near 
Kushbandi (a suburb of Delhi) leaving Barapula and Kalika teipple to our right. 
We wanted to burn the capital to ashes, but on second thought we saw no good in 
destroying the mighty city and ruining the imperial throne at Delhi. Moreover 
the emperor and Khan Dauran desired to make peace with us, but the Moghuls 
would not agree to it. An act of outrage, however, breaks the thread of politics. 
We, therefore, gave up the idea of burning the capital and sent letters to the 
emperor and Raja Bakhatmal. Two elephants, some horses and camels coming 
out from the city were however captured by our advance guard. Some of our 
soldiers _had_ a scuffle with the people from Delhi who had gone out to attend the 
Bhawani fair. Next day, Wednesday, 30 March, Raja Bakhatmal sent a reply 
under commands of the emperor, asking us to send Dhondopant to the imperial 
court. We did not, however, dispatch him as there was a great commotion in 
Delhi owing to our presence near the capital ; but we sent word in reply. '* We 
are sending Dhondopant, please send a strong guard under a reliable officer to 
escort him. We are marching on to the Zil Tank as our presence near the city is 
likely to disturb its peace.” And we moved on. As we were passing the capital a 
force consisting of 7 to 8 thousand men was sent by tbe emperor under Nawab Mir 
Hasan KhanKoka, commander of the KhasChowki, Nawab Amir Khan, Khoja Rok 
A fsul Khan, Raja Sbivsingh Jamadar, Commander of the Cavalry, Muzfur Khan, 
Deputy-General, Nawab Muzfur Khan, brother of Khan Dauran, who met us near 
Rikabgunj outside the city. Satwaji Jadhav who commanded tbe advance guard, 
met the Moghul forces and a fight took place between them. On bearing this, we 
seat forces to help him under Malharji Holkar, Rauoji Sliinde, T ukoji Pawar, 
Jiwaji Pawar, Yeshwautrao Pawar, Mauaji Payagude and Govind Hari. They 
gallantly fought with the Moghuls and completely defeated them. Raja Shivsingh 
and ten other noblemen were killed ; Nawab Mir Hasan Koka was wounded and 
about three hundred soldiers from the emperor’s army were killed and four 
hundred wounded. Roz Afzul Khan, Amir Khan, Muzfur Khan fled to the capital. 
We captured two thousand horses, though five or six thousand.fled away. Indroji 
Kadam from Ranoji tShinde’s cavalry received a bullet-wound by which two of his 
fingers were cut off. No other person of note on our side was killed, but some men 
and horses were wounded. We then encamped at the Zil Tank. About two 
hours before sunset news came that Kamruddin Khan had arrived from 
Padashahpnr. We at once started to meet him. A fight took place. Yeshwautrao 
Pawar captured an elephant that was within a gun-shot from the Moghul artillery. 
A number of horses and camels came to our camp when it was sunset. We wanted 
to besiege the Moghul army from all sides and give them a crushing defeat next 
day. But we could not do so as there were several difficulties in our way, the Zil 
Tank was ab6ut 32 miles off from us, Kamruddin Khan was to our right, and in our 
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front was tbe capital. Besides this, the news of oar march on Delhi reached 
Nawab Khan Dauran, Sadat Khan, and Mahomed Khan Bangash on Tuesdaj', 
7 Jilhej (28 March), at Radhakund. They left behind their heavy baggage 
and immediately proceeded to Badel, about 64 miles distant, with an army 
about twenty-five to thirty thousand strong. Next day they halted on the 
rivulet of Alawardi about 50 miles oflE. On Thursday morning Khan Dauran, 
Sadat Khan and Bangash were to join Kamruddin Khan, Tbe situation then 
would have been perilous, as the capital was near. We, therefore, left the 
Moghuls and halted at a distance of 8 miles. On our side Firangoji Patankar was 
killed by a bullet. A few men aud some horses were also wounded. TheMoghul 
casualties amounted to from 5 to 10. Oa Thursday Sadat Khan, Khan Dauran, 
and Bangash joined Kamruddin Khan. Their camps were spread from Alawardi 
to the Zil Tank. We designed to draw the Moghuls on us and then to fall back 
and defeat them. With this object, we broke tbe camp and moved on via Revad, 
Kotputali, and Manoharpur. The news has come that the Moghuls have not as 
yet left their camps between Alawardi and Zil Tank, and that Mir Hasan Khan Koka 
who was wounded in the first action has died. Khan Dauran wrote letter after 
letter to Sawai Jaisingh to send reinforcement. He has accordingly started with a 
. force of fifteen to sixteen thousand men and artillery and has arrived at Basava.' 
He intends visiting Khan Dauran. Sawaiji has also sent us friendly letters, 
requesting us to leave his territory undisturbed. Our agent, Venkaji Ram, is in 
his camp. He writes these letters to us. We do not disturb his territorj', as we 
expect to get supplies of grain and fodder from Sawaiji on our way. Abhayasingh 
is at Jodhpur, Now we are going to collect our dues from the Gwalior and 
Bbadavar provinces. If the Moghuls still pursue us, we shall harass them and 
..reduce them by driving them by force from place to place and utterly crush them 
'’'by the grace of our king (Raja Shahu) and the blessings of our ancestors. Be not 
anxious on our account. The chief thing to be noted is that the emperor and 
' Khan Dauran wish to make peace with us while the Moghuls are striving to defeat 
ns, and Sadat Khan is at their head. If by the favour of God his vanity is 
•subdued, everything will he to our satisfaction. If tbe terms of peace are 
■ favourable we shall accept them. Otherwise we shall not conclude any peace. 
Vife have annexed the territory about Delhi. The territory about Sonpat and 
' jPanpat beyond the Jumna still remains with the Moghuls. We shall plunder aud 
' capture it soon and see that the Moghuls will be starved. We shall write to you 
later on what happens here. If perchance tbe Moghuls remain in pos.session of 
Delhi, we shall go to Agra and enter into Antarved (districts between the Ganges 
and Jumna) and ravage the whole territory. If Nizam-nl-Mnlk rises and crosses 
tbe Narbada, fall upon his rear and harass him as previously advised. On thi.s 
' side none is to be afraid of. Let there be none whom we need fear. It will be 
better if the Nizam is held in check. I close this with my blessings to you. 
Continue to love me as ever.' 

Farasnis, Brahmendraswavii Yanche Charitra 
(Grant Duff must have seen this letter. He has paraphrased part of it when 
be writes, ' I was resolved ’, said Bajirao, ' to tell tbe emperor the truth to prove 
that 1 was still in Hindustan and to show him flames and Maratbas at the gates of 
bis capital.’) 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXXII 

27 Mohurrum 1152 

LETTER OF NADIRSHAH TO BAJIRAO PESHWA 

* I begin with the name of God who is gracious and merciful. 

• I begin with 
the name of God, 

A precious stone 

of two religions had gone. 

By the help of God he made him- 
self known by tbe name of 
Nadir, Iran, 
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Bajirao possessing a cbarmiug face and being a man of good luck, a devotee 
towards Moslem faith, being a candidate for the royal favour, is informed that this 
time, with the help of the Almighty, Delhi is the capital and military place, and is 
the rising star of the great kingdom : as the great nawab is of the Turks. To 
Emperor Muhammad Shah whose greatness is like that of the heavens, who is the 
fulfillerof all hopes, who is highly respected and noble, whose noble birth is from 
a Turkish mother, and whose forefathers were of the Gurjan's tribe, the kingdom 
and crown of India is entrusted, treating him as brother of the same religious 
profession and as a son ; and as you, having a sweet face, and being a leader of the 
brave tribe, who maintains himself always by the wealth of the state. It is 
necessary for you to serve the emperor honestly and well, keeping in mind his 
rights. But up to now it is not reported that you are serving just as you ought ; 
but done is done. As at the present juncture on account of the disaffection, 
(perfect, noble and hearty friendship between our states having taken place) we 
under-stand that Muhammad Shah’s state given by God is connected with ours 
for putting down the r'ebels and the invaders of the said state of the Gurjanis, 
a brave and courageous person must be appointed. When, therefore, you are 
informed of tbu contents of our noble command tbatBajaSbahs of great nobility, 
•of good visage, well experienced and obedient to the Musalman religion, has 
been appointed to that post, then you will send news of your good health and 
safety, remembering always that you are to be obedient to the royal order, u'hich 
order will be received by Shahu for the performance of the services, heartily 
and without neglect and fail, and he (Shahu) will try his best to act accordingly. 
By the help of God, every one far or near, if he be obedient to the state will be 
regarded as worthy of service and deserving of rewards and gifts, but whoever 
tries to rebel against the slate, a victorious friend of religion is ready for war 
to defeat such an enemy and to suppress him ; and such a large army will be 
sent, that by going to the boundaries of the place of rebellion, necessary 
punishment will be inflicted upon the rebels. In these matters you must take 
good warning and act according to your position '. 


APPENDIXES TO CHAPTER XXXVII 

RULES DRAWN UP FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE RANIS 
liY THE PESHWA AT SHAHU’S REQUEST 


1. Nei'.lisr rani should <iaarrei with the other. 

2. The raja should grant to each rani similar ca.sh allowances and lands. 

3. AH iat'/iircs in the occupation of the raais without sanads should be 
surreiKlerecl. 

4. The ranis siioiiltl net requisition supplies of money from towns of districts 
alienated io siiledat i (cavalry soldiers) m niokasdars. 

5. The ranis should not seize lauds in other persons’ saran/ams or jaghires. 

6. The ranis should not confiscate deshmukhships (village offices) or watans 
(hereditary village grants of land). 

7. Whoever gives one rani a present of land should make a similar present to 
the other. 

8. The ranis should not take sides In disputes arising in the capital. 

9. The ranis should not hear suits brought by creditors against their debtors. 

10. • The ranis should not levy taxes or tolls. 

Both the ranis have accepted these terms. This should continue for ever. 

' From the Parasnis Collect ion 
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shahd’s two letters to tub peshwa 
To Balaji I*raclhan Pandit 

‘ It is hereby ordered that you shall command the whole forces. I gave 
orders to everyone else to do this, bnt no one was destined to hold the post. 
We are ill and are afraid that we shall not recover. The government of the 
empire must be carried on. Some one of our relatives must continue the dynasty. 
But bring no one from Kolhapur. We have told everything to C/ntnis. He 
will tell you our wishes. Act accordingly. Be loyal and obedient to the 
descendants of our house and maintain the court and the nobles. The Chilnis 
is our faithful servant. In consultation with him preserve our kingdom. Our 
descendants will not interfere with your of&ce. Be prudent and wise.' 

To Balaji Pandit Pradhan 

* We hereby state that we hope and believe that you will ably conduct the 
administration of this kingdom. The Chilnis, as I have already told you, is of 
proven loyalty. Onr blessings rest on yon ! Our successors will continue you in 
office. Should onr successor act otherwise, we hereby bind him with a solemn 
oath and command him not to do so. Be obedient and loyal to him and protect 
our kingdom. Nothing more need be said. Be prudent and wise.’ 

From the Parasiiis Colhciion 


LETTER FROM MAHADJI PURANDARE 

To Nana (Balaji) Bhao (Sadasbivrao) Pesawa 
[After compliments about His Highness’ health] 

‘ In the afternoon His Highness feels feverish and exhausted. His stomach 
is all covered with the juice of the marking nut (an application to relieve pain). 
Though His Highness’ health is so poor, the two ranis are daily quarielling. 'i'his 
so pains His Highness that he exclaims, “ It would be far better, if God would end 
myUfe!” His Highness neglects his health. He listens to no one. Govindrao 
and Yeshwantrao spoke about it to His Highness, but he did not answer. From 
time to time he says, ‘ ‘ What purpose does my life serve ? ’ ’ 

‘ Last Wednesday Nagojirao Keshavrao was at the court. Rsghoram’s men put 
to death a certain debtor. His Highness heard the case and then he observed, 
“ If my servants and guards had been involved and had put Appaji Raghunatli to 
death, what could I have done ? It is useless to count on my support or my power. 
The two ranis are now supreme. I have no power to stop them fiom doing 
anything they want to. They have caused a quarrel between the kasars (bangle- 
seller.s) and the patals (a caste). The grocers have all gone on strike and we 
cannot dissuade them. When the grocers leave the towns perhaps the ranis will 
give way. If we cannot get any grocery, the maids must cook us a dinner ; but we 
do not want to get mixed up in the quarrels of the two shrews. We w'anted to see 
Gajrabai living happily with her husband. Bnt the elder rani threatens her son- 
in-law. From this her behaviour towards others may be judged. We have 
become powerless.” These were His Highness’ words. In short His Highness is 
powerless against his ranis. Such is the state of things here. For the last three 
or lour days the money-lenders have been visiting the palace. "We aie 
bankrupt,” they shout ; “ we want our money.” His Highness fears that if they 
sit dharna'- he will be at his wits’ end. Both the ranis keep talking about the 
king’s debts and the money lenders. Bad times are coming. We must wait 
and see how the ranis’ quarrels will end.’ 

From the Parasnis Colhciion 

(This letter throws much light on the state of the court at the close of Shalm’s 
reign ) 


To sit dharna is to starve oneself until one’s debt is paid. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXXVIII 

LFTTER FROM BALAJI PESHWA TO NANA SAHIB PDEANDAEE 
GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF SATARA 


Te' EarisLri Na-ua, 

j jTe aid tlessings from Balaji Bajirao 

'Yoie leP.ev of 28 Rabilakhar, sent with a messenger on camel, duly 
cjsai- to Mir Bands on 12 Jamadilavel. We came to know in detail the 
iiEConit of your fight with the Gaikvad in which he was routed and made to 
retieai to Gendya ilal ; and the capture of three-fourths of his irregulars together 
wirji camels, horses and palankeens. The contents of the letter greatly pleased 
ns. The messenger told us that the Gaikvad’s camp was on the bank of the 
Yenaa. Your camp is near the bank of the Kistna. Messrs. Manaji Paygude 
and Tatya also must have joined you in your camp. With your united efforts, do 
not allow the Gaikvad to escape. 

If the situation favours you, crush and defeat the Gaikvad’s army and plunder 
him. Do not demobilize your forces till the Gaikvad is defeated and routed. We 
came to an amicable settlement with the Moghuls. All our business in this part 
is finished. With regular marches, we have been able to encamp ourselves at 
Nuamkonda on 12 Jamadilavel . We shall expedite our march and come 
there soon. Do not allow the Gaikvad to escape. It is no surprise to us, that 
while the battle wa.s being fought, Sonji Bbaskar and men in the service of the 
Huzurat apd Raja Huzurat showed wonderful bravery ; that Bapuji Baba was 
wounded with a sword, that Nagoram was wounded with shot, etc. It was in the 
fitness of things that these worthy soldiers rose to the occasion. For further 
conduct of the war, we fully rely on them. You should try to cheer everyone up. 
You won the victory in a battle which had been almost lost. You acquitted 
yourself in a way that would have befitted your ancestors. Your further 
manoeuvres to paralj'se the foe should be regulated with great vigilance and 
caution. E.sert yourselves to the utmost. We shall be coming soon.’ 

From the Parasnis Collection 

(This gives '-in account of the Battle of Satara). 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XL 


LEiiEK ntott I!KAriMENDK.V.",WAarr TO TULA.Tr ANGSE 
[Atter compliments] 

‘ You have committed a thousand crimes. I should never have addressed a 
line to you ; but 1 am writing this letter in the hope that you may be reconciled 
to Manaji, for, it you are, I shall have done a great thing. Send back to 
Manaji the ladies of his household. I have spoken to Manaji too, and I am sure 
that he will behave well, for I have examined his inmost heart. You are 
brotuers and you should be fi lends and join in some gieat work ; and this we 
urge you to do.’ 


From the Parasnis Collection 
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APPENDIXES TO CHAPTER XLI 

PEDIGREE OF THE MYSORE RULERS 

Vijayaraj (1399) 

Raj Wodiar (1577-1616) 

Chikka Devraj (1671-1701) 

Kanthi Raj (1704-16) 

Dodda Krishna Raj (1716-33) 

(adopted) Chamraj (1733-6) died in prison 
(adopted) Chikka Kiishnara] (1736-66) 


Nanjraj (1766-71) Chamraj (1771-6) Chamraj (1776-96) 

strangled chosen by 

Haidar Ali 

I . 

Krishnaraj III 
(1799-1868) 

FAMILY TREES OF THE NAWABS OF ARCOT 

{a) Chanda Sahib's branch 

Sadat Ulla Khan (1710-32) 

Dost Ali Khan (his nephew) 1732-40 


Safdar Ali Khan daughter = Hussein Dost Khan 

assassinated commonly called Chanda Sahib 

Kahomed Sayad Khan 
(1742-3) 

(b) Mahomed All’s branch 

Anvar-ud-din (1743-9) 


Mabfuz Khan Mahomed Ali (1749-95) 

I 

Umdat-ul-Umar (1795-1801) 
FAMILY TREE OF THE NIZAMS OF HYDERABAD 
Nizam-ul-Mnlk (1713-48) 


Ghazi-ud-din NasirJang SalabatJang BasalatJang Nizam Ali 

(1761-1803) 


Mir Ahmad Khan Sikandar Jah FaridunJah 
(Ali Jah) (1803-28) and 5 other sons 


Mughal All Khan daughter 


Muzaffar Jang (1750-1) 
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SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS ALREADY RELATED, 1750-60 


The synopsis does not include events in the succeeding chapters •— 

1751 January, Balaji attacks the Nizam but makes peace on hearing of 

Damaji Gaikvad’s rebellion. 

March and April. Damaji Gaikvad’s rebellion. 

September. Clive takes Arcot. 

November and December. Balaji renews the war against the Nizam. 
Battles of Kukadi and Ghodnadi. Maratbas take Trimbak. 

1752 January. Truce of Shingwa with the Nizam. 

March. Agreement between the Peshwa and Damaji Gaikvad. 

June. Surrender and execution of Chanda Sahib. 

September. Tarabai and Balaji take mutual oaths of friendship at 
Jejnri. 

October. Murder of Gbazi-ud-din. 

November. Treaty of Bhalki with the Nizam. 

December. Raghunathrao invades Gujarat and besieges Jawan Mard 
Khan Babi in Ahmedabad. 

1753 March. Capture of Ahmedabad by the Marathas. 

October to December. Sayad Lashkar Khan’s plot against de Hussy. 

1754 October. Dupleiz leaves India. 

December. 'Treaty between Godehea and the English. 

December to June 1755. Balaji’s first Carnatic expedition. 

1755 April. Capture of Suvarnadurg in alliance with the English. 

October to May 1756. Balaji’s second Carnatic expedition and siege of 

Savanur. 

1756 April. Capture of Vijayadurg. 

June. The nawab of Bengal storms Calcutta. 

July. De Bussy dismissed by The Nizam. 

The Moghuls and the nawab of Cambay retake Ahmedabad. 
August. Return of de Bussy to the service of the Nizam. 

1757 January 2. Clive' retakes Calcutta. 

January to June. Balaji’s third Carnatic expedition. Shri-Rang 
temple injured. 

March. Fail of Cbandernagore. 

May, Conspiracy of Shah Nawaz Khan and Nizam Ali against Salabat 
Jang. 

June. Carnatic campaign under Balwantrao Mehendale. It lasted 
until February 1758. 

June 23rd. Hattie of Plassey. 

August. Battle of Sindkhed. De Bussy foils the conspirators. Death 
of Shah Nawaz Klian. 

September. Victory of Balwantrao Mehendale at Kadapa and death of 
the nawab. 

October. Recapture of Ahmedabad by the Marathas. 

1758 July. Recall of do Bussy from Hyderabad. Spread of Nizam Alt’s 

rebellion, 

1759 January to June 1760. Carnatic campaign under Gopalrao Govind 

Patwardhan. 


1760 January. Battle of Udgir, 
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GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE NAGPUR BHOSLES 
Mudhoji 

1 _ 

Bapujl 1 Parsoji 

I I 

Bimbaji 2 Kauhoji 

I 

3 Raghuji {died 14 February 1755) 


(by elder wife) (by yo«“ger wife) 


Mudhoji Bimbaji 4 Jauoji Sabaji 

(died 19 May 1788) (died 21 April 1771) 

I adopted 

1 1 

5 Raghuji (given Vyankojl 

in adoption) (ManyaBapu) 

- 7 Mudhoji 

(Appa Sahib) 


(Janoji was born before his brothers, but his mother was th® younger wife. 
The numbers mark the members of the family who succeeded id order to the 
Bbosle estate.) 


—5 Raghuji 

I 

6 Paisoji 
8 Raghuji 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XLII 


PEDIGREE OF THE SINDIA FAMILY 
Ranoji Sindia (died 1750) 


1 

Jayapa 
(killed at 
Nagore, 
1759) 

1 

Dattaji 
(killed at 
Badaon 
Ghat) 

1 

Tukaji 
(killed at 
Panipat) 
illegitimate 

1 • 

1 

Madhavrao 
(died 1794) 

1 

Jyotiba 
(killed at 
Badaon 
Ghat) 

Jankoji 
(killed at 
Panipat) 

1 

Kedarp 


i 

Anandrao 

1 

Dauiatrao 



- Baizabai Ghatge (1794-1827) 
Jankojlrao (adopted, 1827-43) 
Jayajirao (adopted, 1843-86) 


Madhavrao (18Sd) 
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APPENDIXES TO CHAPTER XLIII 

letter to raghunathrao, pbshwa complaining that 

THE PESHWA HAD CENSURED. HIM 
To Shvimant Dadliasaheb 

From Vithal Shlvdev Vinchurkar, Camp Gangruai, District Malwa. 

[After compliments] 

‘ Letters from you are received by Subhedar Malbarrao Holkar. We two are 
living together in the same camp, which you must have learnt from other sources. 
The reason that the Peshwa does not write to us seems to be his displeasure that we 
did not die on the battlefield. It is true that nobody can escape death. But 
one cannot help escaping it during the fated period of one’s life. It was only the 
mercy of Providence that we recovered when severely wounded. How true it is 
that "Life means duty and that life provides for food " . Nevertheless we are 
smarting under a bitter sense of mortification.' It is not that we have forgotten 
what happened. But the truth is, that all our efforts in the battlefield, good or 
bad, proved in vain, through the wrath of the Almighty.’ 

From the Parasnis Collection 


LETTER FROM HOLEAR’S DIWAN COMPLAINING OF THE 
ATTACHMENT OF THE HOLKAR ESTATES 

To Shrimant Dadasaheb (Raghunathrao Peshwa) 

From 'Vinayakrao and Krishnarao Gangadhar 
‘ ■your Lordship’s dispatch of the lUh to Tatya was received at Gangruni on the 
9th and its contents greatly delighted us. We note with pleasure your lordship’s 
several directions about the affairs in Hindustan. The Subhedar (Malharrao 
Holkar) has sent Gangadhar Yesh want to Vizier Gbazi-ud-din Khan and Thakur 
Surajmal with a view to restoring peace and order in Hindustan. Your lord- 
ship’s observation that the Subhedar is the backbone of our policy in northern 
India, is quite true. In days gone by, the late Peshwa Bajirao entrusted his 
interests to Malharrao Holkar. But this year, since the return of Shrimant (the 
Peshwa) from Sironje, it appears that the Subhedar no longer enjoys his confi- 
dence. There has been no neglect of duty on the part of Malharrao Holkar. 
The fugitives that took part in the battle of Panipat must have seen your lord- 
ship and related the true account. What is the use of praising a defeat ? It is 
well known how Bindia and Powar, the old servants of the sarkar, fared in the 
battle ! The news communicated by your lordship about the confiscation of the 
Subhedar’ s malials m \\\ei Deccan has brought on him a feeling of despair. He 
often compl.ains that, if this be the fruit of his past serv'ces, what of the future ? ’ 

From the Parasnis Collection, 


APPENDIXES TO CHAPTER LI 

Extract from a letter from Nana Phadnavis to Madhavrao Sindia. 

■ We were never ambitious to conquer the Company’s lands. We never did 
them any harm. It was they who declared war against ns and caused us heavy 
losses for six whole years, They have attempted to weaken the framework of our 
empire by trying to win over the Gaikvad and Bhosle, two pillars of our state. If 
we let them act as they wish, we shall only bring calamity on ourselves and 
subvert our empire. We shall neither give nor ask for favours, but make a treaty 
of peace with the greatest caution and care. We must not only insist on the 
reparation of our wrongs, but we must try to recover that part of the Carnatic 
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conquests of the great Shivaji which is now occupied by the English. We shall 
certainly achieve our aims at Delhi without sacrificing our interests to the English. 
They can never establish their supremacy at Delhi, if the Marathas act vigorously 
and in union.’ 

[This shows with what feelings he regarded the English.] 

TREATY OF SALBAI 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH THE MARATHAS (1782) 

‘ Treaty of perpetual friendship and alliance between the Hon’ble the English 
East India Company and the Peshwa Madhavrav Pandit Pradhan, settled by 
Mr. David Anderson, on the part of the Hon’ble Company, in virtue of the powers 
delegated to him for that purpose by the Hon’ble the Governor- General and 
Council, appointed by the King and Parliament of Great Britain to direct and 
control all political affairs of the Hon’ble English East India Cornpany in India ; 
and by Maharaja Soubahdar Madhavrav Sindia, as plenipotentiary on the part 
of the Peshwa Madhavrav Pandit Pradhan, Ballaji Pandit, Nana Phadanavis, and 
the whole of the Chiefs of the Maratha nation, agreeably to the following articles, 
which shall be ever binding on their heirs and successors, and the conditions of 
them to be invariably observed by both parties. 

Article I 

‘ It is stipulated and agreed to between the Hon’ble the English Bast India 
Company and the Peshwa, through the mediation of Madhavrav Sindia, that all 
countries, places, cities, and forts, including Bassein, etc., which have been taken 
from the Peshwa during the war that has arisen since the treaty settled by 
Colonel Upton, and have come into the possession of the English, shall be deli- 
vered up to the Peshwa ; the territories, ports, cities, etc. to be restored, shall be 
delivered within the space of two months from the period when this treaty shall 
become complete (as Weinafter described), to such persons as the Peshwa, or his 
minister Nana Phadanavis shall appoint. 

Article II 

‘ It is agreed between the English Company and the Peshwa, that Salsette and 
three other islands, viz. Elepbanta, Karan ja and Hog, which are included in the 
treaty of Colonel Upton, shall continue for ever in possession of the English. If 
any other islands have been taken in the course of the present war, they shall be 
delivered up to the Peshwa. 

Article III 

' Whereas it was stipulated in the fouttb article of the treaty of Colonel Upton, 
'* that the Peshwa and all the Chiefs of the Maratha state do agree to give the 
English Company, for ever, all right and title to the city of Broach, as full and 
complete as ever they collected from tlie Moghuls or otherwise, without retaining 
any claim of diaiiih, or any other claims whatsoever, so that the English Company 
shall possess it without participation or claim of any kind ” ; this article is 
accordingly continued in full force and effect. 

Article IV 

‘ The Peshwa having formerly, in the treaty of Colonel Upton, agreed by way 
of friendship to give up to the English a country of three lakhs of rupees, near 
Broach, the English do now, at the request of Madhavrav Sindia, consent to 
relinquish their claim to the said country in favour of the Peshwa. 

Article V 

‘ The country which Sayaji and Fattesing Gaikawar gave to the English, and 
which is mentioned in the seventh article of the treaty of Colonel Upton, being 
therein left m a state of suspense, the English, with a view to ot^viate all future 
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disputes, now agree that it shall be restored : and it is hereby settled that, if the 
said country be a part of the established territory of the Gaikawar, it shall be 
restored to the Gaikawar ; and if it shall be a part of the Peshwa’s territories it 
shall be restored to the Peshwa. 

Article VI 

‘ The English engage that, having allowed Raghunathrav a period of four 
months from the time when this treaty shall become complete to fix on a place of 
residence, they will not, after the expiration of the said period, afford him any 
support, protection, or assistance, nor supply him with money for his expenses ; 
and the Peshwa on his part engages, that it Raghunathrav will voluntarily and of 
his own accord repair to Maharaja Madhavrav Sindia, and quietly reside with 
him, the sum of Rs. 25,000 per mouth shall be paid him for his maintenance, 
and no injury whatever shall be offered to him by the Peshwa, or any of his 
people. 

Article VI 

‘ The Hon’ble the English East India Company and the Peshwa being desirous 
that their respective allies shall be included in this peace, it is hereby mutually 
stipulated that each party shall make peace with the allies of the other, in the 
manner hereinafter specified. 

Article VIII 

‘ The territory which has long been the established jaghife of Sayaji Gaikawar 
and Pattesing Gaikawar, that is to say, whatever territory Fattesing Gaikawar 
possessed at the commencement of the present war, shall hereafter for ever remain 
on the usual footing in his possession ; and the said Fattesing shall, from the 
date of this treaty being complete, pay for the future to the Peshwa the tribute as 
usual previous to the present war, and shall perform such services and be subject 
to such obedience, as have long been established and customary. No claim shall 
be made on the said Fattesing by the Peshwa for the period that is past. 

Article IX 

‘ The Peshwa engages, that whereas the Nawab Hyder Alii Khan, having con- 
cluded a treaty with him, bath disturbed and taken possession of territories 
belonging to the English and their allies, he shall be made to relinquish them ; 
and they shall be restored to the Company and the Nawab Mahomed Alii Khan. 
All prisoners that have been taken on eitber side during the war shall be released, 
and Hyder Alii Khan shall be made to relinquish all such territories belonging to 
the English Company and their allies, as he may have taken possession of, since 
the ninth of Ramzan in the year 1181, being the date of his treaty with the 
Peshwa ; and the said territories shall be delivered over to the English and the 
Nawab Mahomed Alii Khan within six months after this treaty being complete ; 
and the English, in such case, agree that, so long as Hyder Alii Khan shall after- 
wards abstain from hostilities egainst them and their allies, and so long as he 
shall continue in friendship with the Peshwa, they will in no respect act hostilely 
towards him. 

Article X 

' The Pe.shwa eng.iges, on his own behalf as well as on behalf of his allies, the 
Nawab Niisam A!li Khan, Raghoji Bbosle, Syna Saheb Soubah and the Nawab 
Hyder Alii Khan, that they shall, in every respect, maintain peace towards the 
English and their allies, the Nawab Asoph-nl-Dowlah Bahadur, and the Nawab 
Mahomed Alii Khan Bahadur, and shall in no respect whatever give them any dis- 
turbance. The English engage on their own behalf, as well as on behalf of their 
allies, the Nawab Asoph-ul Dowlah, and the Nawab Mahomed Alii Khan, that they 
shall in every respect maintain peace towards the Peshwa and his allies, the Nawab 
Nizam Alii Khan and Raghoji Bhosle, Syna Saheb; and the English further 
engage on their own behalf, as well as on behalf of their allies, that they will 
maintain peace also towards the Nawab Hyder Alii Khan under the conditions 
specified in Article IX of this treaty. 
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Ariiclk XI 

* The Hoa’ble the East India Company and the Peshwa mutually agree that the 
vessels of each shall afford no disturbance to the navigation of the vessels of the 
other ; and the vessels of each shall be allowed access to the ports of the other, 
where they shall meet Vfith no molestation, and the fullest protection shall be 
reciprocally afforded. 

' Ariicle XII 

‘ The Peshwa and the Chiefs of the Maratha state hereby agree that the 
English shall enjoy the privilege of trade, as formerly, in the Maratha territories, 
and shall meet with no kind of interruption ; and, in the same manner, the Hon’ble 
the East India Company agree that the subjects of the Peshwa shall be allowed 
the privilege of trade, without interruption, in the territoiies of the English. 

Article XIII 

' The Peshwa hereby engages that he will not suffer any factories of other 
European nations to be established in his teiritories, or those of the chiefs depen- 
dant on him, excepting only such as are already established by the Portuguese ; 
and he will hold no intercourse of friendship with any other European nations; and 
the English on their part agree that they will not afford assistance to any nation 
of Deccan or Hindustan at enmity with the Peshwa. 

Article XIV 

' The English and the Peshwa mutually agree that neither will afford any kind 
of assistance to the enemies of the other. 

Article XV 

' The Hon’ble the Governor-General and Council of Fort William engage that 
they will not permit any of the chiefs, dependants or subjects of the English, the 
gentlemen of Bombay, Surat or Madras, to act contrary at any place to the terms 
of this treaty. In the same manner, the Peshwa Madhavrav Pandit Pradban 
engages that none of the Chiefs or subjects of the Maratha state shall act contrary 
to them. 

Article XVI 

‘The Hon’ble the East India Company and the Pe.shwa Madhavrav Pandit 
Pradhan having the fullest coofidence in Maharaja Soubabdar Madhavrav Sindia 
Bahadur, they have both requested the said maharaja to be the mutual guarantee 
for the perpetual and invariable adherence to both parties to the conditions of this 
treaty ; and the said Madhavrav Sindia, from a regard to the welfare of both states 
hath accordingly taken upon himself the mutual guarantee. If either of the parties 
shall deviate from the conditions of this treaty, the said maharaja will join the 
other party and will, to the utmost of his power, endeavour to bring the aggressor 
to a proper understanding. 

Article XVII 

‘ It is hereby agreed that whatever territories, forts or cities in Gujarat were 
granted by Raghunathrav to the English, previous to the treaty of Colonel Upton, 
and have come into their possession, the restitution of which was stipulated in the 
seventh ai tide to the said treaty, shall be restored, agreeably to the terms of the 
said article. 

' This treaty consisting of 17 articles is settled at Salbai, in the camp of Maha- 
raja Soubhadar Madhavrav Sindia, on the 4th of the month of Jamnadul Saany, 
in the year 1197 of the Hygera, corresponding with 17 March 1782 of the Christian 
era, by the said maharaja and Mr. David Anderson ; a copy hereof shall 
be sent by each of the above named persons to their respective principals at 
Fort William and Poona and. when both copies being returned, the one under the 
seal of the Hon’ble the East India Company and signature of the Hon’bJfe the 
Governor-General and Council of Fort William shall be delivered to Mahaiaja 
Madhavrav Sindia Bahad ur, and the other under the seal of the Peshwa Madh avrav 
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Pandit Pradhan, and the signature of Balaji Pandit, Nana Phadanavis. shall 
be delivered to Mr. David Anderson, this treaty shaii be deemed complete and 
ratified and the articles herein contained shall become binding on both the 
contracting parties.’ 

‘ In all 17 articles on the fourth of Jetnmad-ul-Akher or fifth of Je%ht Adhik, 
in the Shuklapaksh, in the year 118.. .(torn).’ (Written in the Marathi character 
of Ragnbhan Divan) 

‘Agreed to what is above written in Persian.’ (Subscribed in the Marathi 
character of Mahadj Sindia) 

Witnesses : 

(Sd.) James Anderson (Sd.) David Anderson 

(Sd.) W. Blaine 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LII 

TREATY’ BETWEEN THE MARATHAS AND ENGLISH 
AGAINST TIED 

' Treaty of offensive and defensive alliance between the Honourable United 
English East India Company, the Peihwa Savai Madhavrav Naray.an Pandit 
Pradhan Bahadur and the Nawab Nazim Alii Khan Asof Jah Bahadur, against 
Fatte Alii Khan, known by the denomination of Tipu Sultan, settled by Mr. 
Charles Warre Malet, on the part of the said Honourable Company, with the 
said Pandit Pradhan, by virtue of the powers delegated to him by tlie Right 
Honourable Charles, Earl Cornwallis, K.G., Governor-General in Council, 
appointed by the Honourable the Court of Directors of the said Honourable 
Company to direct and control all their affairs in the East Indies. 

Article I 

' The friendship subsisting between the states agreeable to former treaties shall 
be increased by this. 

Article II 

‘ Tipu Sultan, having engagements with the contracting parties, has, notwith- 
standing, acted with infidelity to them all, for which reason they have united in a 
league that to the utmost of their power they may punish him and deprive him of 
the’ means of disturbing the general tranquillity in future. 

Article III 

‘This undertaking being resolved on, it is agreed that, on Mr. Malet’s 
' annunciation to Pandit Pradhan of the actual commencement of hostilities 
between the Honourable Company’s forces and the said Tipu, and on Captain 
Kennaway’s announcing the same to the Nawab Asof Jah, the forces of the said 
Pandit Pradhan and Nawab Asof Jab, in number not less than 25,000 but as many 
more and as much greater an equipment as may be, shall immediately invade the 
territories of the said Tipu, and reduce as much of his dominions as possible 
before and during the rains ; and after that season the said Pandit Pradhan and 
the Nawab will seriously and vigorously prosecute the war with a potent army, 
well appointed and equipped with the requisite warlike apparatus. 

Article IV 

' The Nawab Asof Jah being furnished with two battalions of the Honourable 
Company’s forces, Pandit Pradhan shall have an option of being joined by equal 
force, on the same terms, during the present war against Tipu. The pay of the 
said battalions to be made good by P.audit Pradhan to the Honourable Company, 
in like manner as settled with the Nawab Asof Jah. 

Artici-e V 

‘ On the said two battalions joining the Maratha army. Pandit Pradhan agrees 
to allot 2,000 horse to remain and act in concert with them. But, in the event of 
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urgent service on which cavalry alone can be employed, 1,000 of the said cavalry 
may be detached thereon, 1,000 remaining constantly with the battalions, whose 
pay shall be defrayed regularly, in ready monej', every month in the army or in 
Poona, at the op'tion of Mr. Malet. 

Article VI 

‘ Prom the time of the said battalions entering Pandit Pradhan's territories, an 
Agent on the part of the said Pandit Pradhan shall be ordered to attend the 
Commander to execute such service as may occur. 


Article Vll 

* If the Right Honourable the Governor-General should require a body of 
cavalry to join the English forces. Pandit Pradhan and the Nawab Asof Jah shall 
furnish to the number of 10,000 to march in one month from the time of their 
being demanded by the shortest and safest route, with all possible expedition to 
the place of their destination, to act with the Company’s forces ; but, should any 
service occur practicable only by cavalry, they shall execute it nor cavil on the 
clause, ' To act with the Company’s forces The pay of the said cavalry to be 
defrayed monthly by the Honourable Company, at the rate and on the conditions 
hereafter to be settled. 

Article VIII 

‘ If in the prosecution of the war by the three allies, the enemy should gain a 
superiority over either, the others .shall, to the utmost of their power, exert them- 
selves to relieve the said party and distress the enemy. 


Article IX 


‘ The three contracting powers having agreed to enter into the present war, 
should their arms be crowned with success in the joint prosecution of it, an equal 
division shall be made of the acquisition of territory, forts, and whatever each 
Sirkar or Government may become possessed of, from the time of each party 
commencing hostilities ; but, should the Honourable Company’s forces make any 
acquisitions of territory from the enemy previous to the commencement of 
hostilities by the other parties, those parties shall not be entitled to any share 
thereof. In the general partition of territorj', forts, etc., due attention shall be 
paid to the wishes and convenience of the parties, relatively to their respective 
frontiers. 

Article X 


' The underwritten Polygars and Zamindars being dependent on Pandit Pradhan 
and the Nawab Asof Jah, it is agreed that, on their territories, forts, etc., falling 
into the hands of any of the allies, they shall be re-established therein, and the 
Nazarana that shall be fixed on that occasion shall be equally divided amongst 
the allies, but in future Pandit Pradhan and the Nawab Asof Jah shall collect 
from them the usual Khandani and Peshkush which have been heretofore annually 
coUected. And, should the said Polygkrs and Zamindars act unfaithfully towards 
Pandit Pradhan or the Nawab, or prove refractory, in the discharge of their 
Khandani and Peshkush, the said Pandit Pradhan and Nawab are to be at liberty 
to treat them as may be judged proper. The Chief of Savn’ir is to be subject lo 
service with both Pandit Pradhan and the Nawab, and, should he fail in the ^sual 
conditions thereof. Pandit Pradhan and the Nawab will act as they think 
proper. 


List of Polygars 
Chittledurg 
Annagundy 
Harponelly 
Bellari 
Rodurg 


and Zamindars 

Keychungunde 

Cunnaghwarry 

Kittur 

Hannur 


The district of Abdul Hakim Khan, the Chief of Savmir. 
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Article XI 

‘ To preserve, as far as possible, consistency and concert in the conduct of this 
important undertakitiff, a Vakil from each party shall be permitted to reside in 
the army of the others, for the purpose of communicating to each other their 
respective views and circumstances ; and the representations of the contracting 
parties to each other shall be duly attended to consistent with the circumstances 
and stipulations of this treaty. 

Article XII 

‘ After this treaty is signed and sealed, it will become incumbent on the parties 
not to swerve from its conditions at the verbal or written instance of any person 
or persons whatever, or on any other pretence. And, in the event of a peace 
being judged espedient, it shall be made by mutuaTconsent, no party introducing 
unreasonable objections ; nor shall either of the parties enter into any separate 
negotiations with Tipu, but on the receipt of any advance or message from him, 
by either party, it shall be communicated to the others. 

Article XIII 

' If, after the conclusion of peace with Tipu, he should molest or attack either 
of the contracting parlies, the others shall join to punish him ; the mode and 
conditions of effecting which shall be hereafter settled by the three contracting 
powers. 

Article XIV 

' This treaty consisting of fourteen articles, being this day settled and concluded 
by Mr. Malet, with the Feshwa Savai Madbavrav Narayan Pandit Pradhan 
Bahadur, Mr. Malet has delivered to Pandit Pradhan one copy of the same, in 
English and Persian, signed and sealed by himself, and Pandit Pradhan has 
delivered to Mr. Malet another copy in Marathi and Persian executed by himself ; 
and Mr. Malet has engaged to procure and deliver to Pandit Pradhan in seventy- 
five days a ratified copy from the Governor, on the delivery of which the treaty 
executed by Mr, Malet shall be returned,’ 


(Sd.) C. W. MALET 

President 


Tnie Copy 

(Sd.) C. W. MALET 

Ratified by the Governor-General in Council, at Port William in Bengal, the 
Sth day of July 1790. 


(Sd.) CORNWALLIS 
(Sd.) CHARI, ES STUART 
(Sd.) PETER SPEKE 



Poona 
hi June 1799 
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LETTER FROM THE PESHWA MADHAVRAO NARAVAN TO THE 
CHHATRAPATI OF SATARA 

To Shrimant Chhatrapatl, the Ornament of the Kshatriya Race * 

' With respectCnl compliments from Madhavrao Narayan, doing well under the 
auspices of Your Majesty. 

. ‘ While G-hulam Kadir was in the service of the emperor at Delhi, actuated by 
aspirit of turbulence he made many secret plots against the emperor, and in 
violation of all bonds of loyalty he even went to the length of incarcerating the 
emperor. At this juncture in the history of the empire,' Mahadji Sindia gave a 
strong and effective rebuff to the rebellious spirit of Ghulam Kadir and his 
accomplices and, restoring order in the kingdom and liberty to the emperor, 
rmnstated him again on the throne. Thereupon the emperor, being greatly 
gratified, said that Mahadji Sindia had taught a bitter lesson to the rebel 
chieftain for his miscreant spirit and had restored order in the kingdom, which 
so msny of His Majesty’s servants conld not do. This is a service unique in 
itself. In appreciation of the Pant Pradhan’s services, the emperor expressed his 
■wish to confer upon Sindia the titles of Mutalik and Mirbaksbagiri. After the 
emperor’s talk with Mahadji Sindia regarding this, he immediately passed orders 
to that efifect, and handed over to Sindia the robe of honour, the badge of distinc- 
tion and a significant reward. These Sindia has brought with him here, as we 
learned from him when he saw us very recently. But we solicit orders from Your 
Lordship in this connexion, without which we cannot invest him with the new 
honour. With this we respectfully subscribe.* 

From the Parasnis Collection 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LIV 

LETTER FROM MADHAVRAO NARAYAN IN THE HANDWRITING OF 
NANA PHADNAVIS TO CHHATKAFATI OF SATARA 

To Shrimant Maharaj Chhatrapati, the ornament and glory of the Kshatriya 
Race. 

‘ With respectful complimeuts from Madhavrao Narayan the minister, doing 
well under the auspices of Your Lordship. 

‘ We have already written in our last, that Nawab Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur 
has not been regularly and properly paying our claims of suzerainty, and 
that several of his movements and designs appear to be intended to involve 
the state in trouble. To meet him. proper steps have been taken, prompt 
measures being necessary. We sent our advice to the nawab in a formal manner 
and begged him to free his mind from prejudice, to pay off the outstand- 
ing dues to the state, and not to bring matters to a crisis. Notwithstanding* 
our advice, his minister, without prudence or forethought, instigated the 
nawab and with regular marches commenced an advance from Bidar \yith an 
array of fifty or sixty thousand cavalry assisted by forty thousand disciplined 
troops. Being thus drawn into a situation to meet the advances of the foe, our 
army made its advance and by regular marches encamped itself at the Sein. 
Even thence, we urged the nawab to mend matters, with which injunction " his 
goodself ” was not pleased to comply. Upon this his army crossed the Mohari- 
ghat and made a halt at the river Khar. Observing these movements of the 
enemy, with a view to give battle, we sent to Ghodegaon a force, composed of 
the Huzur forces under Parashram Ramachandra and Ramachandra Hari, the 
contingent of Vithal Ballal of Raghoji Bhosle Senasaheb Subha, and the arniy of 
Jivaji Ballal in the services of Daulatrao Sindia, together \vith the troops drilled 
and trained after the western model and the forces of Krishnarao Holkar and 
Bapujirao Holkar belonging to Tukofi Holkar. These encamped thtfraselves at a_ 
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distance of four kos from the Khar, A division of the nawab’satmy advanced to 
attack. Both sides exchanged fire. Thereupon the nawab crossed the Khar and 
advanced towards Parande, oh which our army got ready and took part in the 
fight. Seeing this the nawah’s army stopped the advance tow.ards Parande and 
made a direct attack upon our forces. The battie began. The artillery fire 
continued till 3 o’clock in the afternoon. On this occasion the troops of the Huzur 
stayed the nawab’s onward march and greatly distinguished themselves in hand 
to hand fighting with the result that the centre of nawab’s army was completely 
routed. The maharaja’s army won the day. The number of the killed and 
wounded in men, horses and elephants, in the nawab’s army, is very large. 
Two or four of his prominent sardars are amongst the killed and wounded. 
Guns, drums and camels, have been captured. The rabble of his army have 
been plundered. Men and horses in our army received wounds and injuries. 
Parashram Ramacbaudra has received a slight sword wound. The troops of the 
Huzur and Messrs. Bhosle and Jivaji Rallal on behalf of Sindia and Holkar cut a 
good figure in the battle- After this, the nawab’s army betook itself to the fort 
of Kharda. We chased them immediately to the spot and besieged the army. 
Thus circumscribed, they were unable to hold out any longer, and so made 
overtures of peace. His minister Mondonla managed somehow to insinuate himself 
into our favour and, leaving the nawab’s camp, joined ours. The occasion 
really favoured us for the complete destruction of the nawab’s army. But, in view 
of our long friendship with him, we decided to make a treaty with bim, by which 
he agreed to give to us a jaghire of twenty lakhs, and the fort of Daulatabad, and 
to pay off all the outstanding arrears of the right of suzerainty. The nawab 
returned to Bldar by regular marches. We your humble servants returned to 
Poona with our army, in regular marches. We have written this for Your 
Majesty’s information. With this we respectfully subscribe.’ 

From the Parasnis Colltclion 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LVI 

TREATY OF BASSBIN, 31 DBCBMBBR 1802 

'Preaty of perpetual and general defensive alliance between the Hon’ble 
English East India Company and His Highness the Peshwa Bajirao Raghunathrao 
Pandit Pradhan Bahadur, his children, heirs, and successors, settled by Lieuten- 
ant'Colonel Barry Close, Resident at the Court of His Highness, by virtue of the 
powers delegated to him by His Excellency the Most Noble Richard Marquess 
Wellesley, Knight of the Most lllu.strious Order of St. Patrick, one of His Britannic 
M.ajesty’s Most Hon’ble Privy Council, Governor-General in Council, appointed 
by the Hon’ble Court of Directors of the said Hon'ble Company, to direct and 
control all their affairs in the East Indies. 

Whereas, by the blessing of God, the relations of peace and friendship have 
uninterruptedly subsisted, fora length of time, between the Hon’ble English East 
India Company and His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur, and have been 
confirmed at different perio, 1s by treaties of amity and union, the powers afore-, 
said, adverting to the complexion of the tinne.s, have determined, withaview to 
the preservation of peace and tranquillity, to enter into a general defensive 
alliance, for the complete and reciprocal protection of their respective territories, 
together with those of their several allies and dependants, against the unprovoked 
aggressions or unjust encroachments of all or any enemies whatever. 

Article I 

‘ The peace, union and friendship, so long subsisting between the two states, 
shall be promoted and increased by this treaty and shall be perpetual. The 
friends and enemies of either shall be the friends and enemies of both ; and the 
contracting parties agree that all the former treaties and agreements between the 
two states, now in force and not contrary to the tenor of this engagement, 
shall be conficmed by it. 
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Articlb II 

' IE any power or state whatever shall commit any act of unprovoked hostility 
or aggression against either of the contracting parties, or against their respective 
dependants or allies, and after due representation shall refuse to enter into 
amicable explanation, or shall deny the iust satisfaction or indemnity which the 
contracting parties shall have required, then the contracting parties will proceed 
to concert and prosecute such further measures as the case shall appear to 
demand. 

‘For the more distinct explanation of the true intent and effect of this agreement, 
the Governor-General in Council, on behalf of the Hon’ble Company, hereby 
declares that the British Government will never permit any power or state what- 
ever to commit with impunity any act of unprovoked hostility or aggression 
against the fights and territories of His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur, 
but will at all times maintain and defend the same in the same manner as the 
rights and territories of the Hon’ble Company are now maintained and defended. 

Article Ilf 

‘ With a view to fulfil this treaty of general defence and protection. His High- 
ness Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur agrees to receive, and the Hon’ble East India 
Company to furnish, a permanent subsidiary force of not less than six thousand 
regumr Native Infantry, with the usual proportion of field-pieces and European 
artillerymen attached, and with the proper equipment of warlike stores and 
ammunition, which force is to he accordingly stationed, in perpetuity, in His 
, said Highness’s territories. 

Article IV 

‘ For the regular payment of the whole expense of the said subsidiary force. 
His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur hereby assigns and cedes, in 
perpetuity, to the Hon’ble East India Company, all the territories detailed in the 
schedule annexed to this treaty. 

, Article V 

‘ As it may be found that certain of the territories ceded by the foregoing article 
to the Hon’ble Company may be inconvenient from their situation. His Highnes.s 
Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur, for the purpose of rendering the boundary line of 
the Hon’ble Company’s possession a good and well-defended one, agrees that 
such exchanges of talukas or lands shall be made thereafter, on terms of a fair 
valuation of their respective revenues, as the completion of the said purpose may 
require. And it is agreed and covenanted that the territories to be assigned 
aud ceded to the Hon’ble Company by Article IV, or in consequence of the 
exchange stipulated eventually in this article, shall be subject to the exclusive 
management and authority of the said Company and of their officers, 

Article VI 

• 

* Notwithstanding the total annual expense of the subsidiary force is estimated 
at twenty-five lakhs of rupees. His said Highness hath agreed to cede, by 
Article IV, lands estimated to yield annually the sum of twenty-si.x lakhs of 
rupees, the additional lakh being intended to meet possible deficiencies in the 
revenues of the said lands, and save the Hon’ble Company from loss. 

Article VII 

‘ After the conclusion of this treaty, and as soon as the British Resident shall 
signify to His Highness Rao Paudit Pradhan Bahadur, that the Hon’ble Company’s 
officers are prepared to take charge of the districts ceded by Article His 
Highness will immediately issue the necessary parwanas or orders to his oBicers, 
to deliver over charge of the same to the officers of the Hon’ble Company. And 
it is hereby agreed and stipulated, that all collections made by His Highness’s 
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officers subseqaently to the date of this treaty, and before the officers of the 
Hon’ ble Conipasiy shall have taken charge of the said districts, shall be carried 
to the credit of the Hon’ble Company, and all claims to balances from the said 
districts, referring to periods antecedent to the conclusion of this treaty, shall be 
considered as nail and void. 


Article Vlll 

' All forts situated with'n the districts to be ceded as aforesaid shall be delivered 
to the officers of the Hon^ble Company with the said districts ; and His Highneas 
Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur engages that the said forts shall be delivered to the 
Hon’ble Company without being injured or damaged, and with their equipment 
of ordnance, stores and provisions. 


Article IX 

‘ Grain and all other articles of consumption and provisions, and all sorts of 
materials for wearing apparel, together with the necessary numbers of cattle, 
horses and camels, required for the use of the subsidiary force, shall be entirely 
exempted from duties : and the commanding officer and officers of the said 
subsidiary force shall be treated in all respects in a manner suitable to the dignity 
and greatness of both states. The subsidiary force will n* all times be ready to 
execute services of importance, such as the protection of the person of His 
Highness, his heirs and successors, the overawing and chastisement of rebels or 
exciters of disturbance in His Highness’s dominions, and the due correction of his 
subjects or dependants who may withhold the payment of the Sttrkar’s just 
claims, but it i's not to be employed on trifling occasions, nor like Sidandi to be 
stationed in the country to collect the revenues, nor against any of the principal 
branches of the >faratha empire, nor in levying contributioris from Maratha 
dependants in the manner of twdukgiri (revenue collection by armed force). 

Article X 

‘ Whereas much inconvenience has arisen from certain claims and demands of 
the Maratha state affecting the city of Surat, it is agreed that a just calculation 
shall be made of the value of the said ciaims by His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan 
Bahadur and the Government of Bombay ; and in consequence of the intimate 
friendship now established between the contracting parties, His Highness Rao 
Par.dir Pradh-an Bahadur agrees, for himself, his heirs and successors, to relinquish, 
for ever, ail the rights, claims and privileges of the Maratha state affecting the 
said city of Surat, and all collections on that acconnt shall cease and determine 
from the day on which this treaty shall be concluded ; in conaderation of which 
act of friendship the Hon’ble East India Company agrees that a piece of land, 
yieltlicg a sum equal to the estimated value of the said claims of the Maratha 
“fax, shall he e'er'. noted from tre ceded districts by Article IV ; and on the same 
principie, r;-i'! fUnMr," con=ider.'i;ior.s. His Highness further agrees, that 

ti'.f aao I'/ of the noiiecik.r.s rarido for the Poona state, under the title of 
in the P'>y:-;a>:aj v: Chorras; and Cbickli, shall be ascertained by 
an rivera:;i ta/e.: r.v.m the receipts for a certain number years, or by such 
other n-.-ii-lc of r.yl: n'. :• as may bo deternined on, and H's said Highness 
doth furttitr agree, for himself, his heirs and successors, to relinquish, for ever, 
the /la^abandi collections aforesaid, and they shall accordingly cease from the 
conclusion of this treaty. And it is agreed and stipulated, that a piece of land, 
yielding a sum eciual to the amount of the said nagabaadi collections, shall be 
dediicted from the di.stiict.s ceded by Article IV, in the same manner as stipulated 
in regard to the chanlh of Surat, 


Article XI 

' Whereas it has been upal for His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur to 
enlist and retain in hi.s service Europeans of different countries. His said High- 
ness hereby .agrees and stipulates, that ia the, event ,of war breaking out between 
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tbe English and any European nation, and of discovery being made that any 
European or Enropeaas in his service, belonging to such nation at war with 
the English, shall have meditated injury towards the English, or have entered into 
.intrigues bostile to their interest, such European or Europeans, so ofiEending. 
shall be discharged by His said Highness and not suffered to reside in his 
dominions. 

Artici.e XII 

. ' Inasmuch as, by the present treaty, the contracting parties are bound in a 
general defensive alliance, for mutual defence and protection against all enemies, 
His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur consequently engages never to 
commit any act of personal hostility and aggression against His Highness the 
Ifawab Asoph Jab Bahadur, or any of the Hoa’ble Company’s allies or dependants, 
mr against any of the principal branches of the Mararha empire, or against any 
power whatever, and in the event of differences arising, whatever adjustment 
the Company’s Government, weighing matters in the scale of truth and justice, 
may determine, shall meet with full approbation and acquiescence. 

ARTICI.E XIII 

. , * And whereas certain differences, referring to past transactions, are known to 
snbdst between the Sarkar of His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur and 
the Sarkar of His Highness the Nawab Asoph Jab Bahadur, and whereas an 
amicable adjustment of those differences must be highly desirable for the welfare 
and beneSt of both the said Sarkars, His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur, 
with a view to the above end, agrees and accordingly binds himself, his heirs 
and successors, to fulfil and conform to the stipulation of the treaty of 
ISabad ; and His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur further agrees, that 
on the basis of the fulfilment of the said treaty of Mahad, and of the claims 
of His Highness the Nawab Asoph Jab Bahadur to be totally exempted from 
the payment of chauih, the Hon'ble Company’s Government shall be entitled 
to arbitrate and determine all such points, as may be in doubt or difiCerence 
between the Sarkars of their Highnesses ^orementioned ; and His Highness 
Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur further agrees, that in the event of any differences 
arising between his Government and that of His Highness the Nawab Asoph Jab 
Bahadur, at any future period, the particulars of such differences shall be com- 
municated to the Hon’ble East India Company, before any act of hostility shall 
be committed on either side, and the said Hon’ble Company, interposing their 
mediation, in a way suitable to rectitude, friendship and union, and mindful of 
justice and established usage, shall s^ply themselves to the adjustment of all 
such differences, conformable to propriety and truth, and shall bring the parties 
to a right nnderstanding. And it is furfter agreed, that whatever adjustment of 
any such differences the Company’s Government, weighing things in the scale of 
truth and justice, shall determine, that detennination shall, without hesitation or 
objection, meet with the full approbatiou and acquiescence of both parties. It is 
however agreed, that this stipulation shall not prevent any amicable negotiation 
which the Hon’ble Company and the Courts of Poona and Hyderabad, respec. 
lively, may be desirous of opening, provided no such negotiation shall be carried 
on between any of the three parties without full commuuicatioa thereof to each 
other. 

Article XIV 

* Whereas a treaty of friendship and alliance has been concluded between the 
Hon’ble Company and the Raja Anandrao Gaikvad Bahadur, and whereas the 
said treaty was meditated and executed, without any intention tHat it should 
infringe any of the just rights or claims of His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan 
Bahadur affecting the Sarkars of the said Raja, His said Highness adverting 
thereto, and also to the intimate alliance now established between the contracting 
parties, doth hereby formally acknowledge the existence of the said treaty between 
the Hon’ble Company and Raja Anandrao Gaikvad Bahadur, and inasmuch as, 
by reason of certain unfinished transactions, the conclusion vf which has been 
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suspended from time to time, various demands and papers of accounts are found 
to subsist between the Government of His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur 
and the Sarkar of the Raja aforementioned, His said Highness, placing full 
reliance on the impartiality, truth, and justice of the British Government, doth 
hereby agree that the said Government shall examine into and finally adjust the 
said demands and papers of accounts, and His said Highness further stipulates 
and binds himself, his heirs and successors, to abide by such adjustment as the 
British Government shall accordingly determine. 

Article XV 

* The contracting parties will employ all practical means of conciliation to 
prevent the calamity of war, and for that purpose will, at all times, be ready to 
enter into amicable explanations with other states, and to cultivate and impiove 
the general relations of peace and amity with all the powers of India, according 
to the true spirit and tenor of this defensive treaty. But if a war should un- 
fortunately break out between the contracting parties and any other power 
whatever, then His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur engages, that with 
the reserve of two battalions of sepoys, which axe to remain near His Highness’s 
person, the residue of the British subsidiary force, consisting of four battalions of 
sepoys with their artillery, joined by six thousand infantry and ten thousand horse 
of His Highness’s own troops, and making together an army of ten thousand 
infantry and ten thousand cavalry, with the requisite train of artillery, and war- 
like stores of every kind, shall be immediately put in motion, for the purpose 
of opposing the enemy ; and His Highness likewise engages to employ every 
further effort in his power, for the purpose of bringing into the field, as speedily 
a-s possible, the whole force which he may be able to supply from his dominions, 
with a view to the effectual prosecution and speedy termioation of the said war. 
The Hon’ble Company in the same manner engage on their parts, in this case, 
to employ in active operations against the enemy the largest force which they 
may be able to furnish over and above the said subsidiary force, 

Arxicle XVI 

‘ Whenever war shall appear probable. His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan 
Bahadur engages to collect as many 6rf»;am' as possible, and to store as much 
grain as may be practicable in his frontier garrisons. 

Article XVII 

‘ As by the present treaty the union and friendship of the two states is so firmly 
cemented that they may be considered as one and the same. His Highness Rao 
Pandit Pradhan Bahadur engages neither to commence nor to pursue, in future, 
any negotiations with any other Power whatever, without giving previous notice 
and entering into mutual consultation with the Hon’ble East India Company’s 
Government ; and the Hon'ble Company’s Government, on their part, hereby 
declare that they have no !U,anner of concern with any of His Highness’s children 
relations, subjects, or servants, with respect to whom His Highness is absolute. 


Article XVIII 


Inasmuch as, by the present treaty of general defensive alliance, the ties of 
union are with the blessing of God, so closely drawn, that the interests of the two 
■sutes are become identified, it is further mutually agreed, that if disturbances 
shall at any time break out in the districts ceded to the Hon’ble Company by this 
agreement. His Highness Rao Pandit Pradhan Bahadur shall permit such a pro- 
portion of the subsidiary troops as may be requisite to be employed in quelling 
the same within tiie said districts. If disturbances shall, at anytime breakout 
in any part of His Highness’s dominions contiguous to the Company’s frontier 


-a A caste specially skilled io army transport. 
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to which it might be iaconvenient to detach any proportion of the subsidiary 
force, the British Government, in like manner, if required by His Highness Rao 
Pandit Pradhan Bahadur, shall direct such proportion of the troops of the Com- 
pany as may be most conveniently stationed for the purpose, to assist in quelling 
the said disturbances within His Highness's dominions. 

Article XIX 

‘ It is finally declared that this treaty which, according to the foregoing 
articles, is meant for the support and credit of His said Highness’s Government, 
and to preserve it from loss and decline, shall last as long as the sun and moon 
shall endure.’ 

(Signed, sealed and exchanged at Bassein, December 1802, or the Sth of 
Rttiman, Hijri 1217.) 

(Sd.) B. Close 
Resident at Poona 


The Seal of Pradhan 


The Peshwa’s signature 
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GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE GAIKVADS OK BARODA 


Damaji 

I 

Pilaji 


Damaji Kbanderao 
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rao rao sing (1789- rao rao 

(1793- (1778- 93) 

1800) 89) 


Kauhoji 

(illegitimate) 


I ■“■■■ 
Ganpatrao 
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Auandrao Fatehsing Sayajirao 

(1800-19) (regent) (1819-47) 


I 


Kbanderao Malharrao 

(1856-70) (1870-74) 

I deposed 
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H.H. Maharaja Sayajirao 
(1875 to the present day) 
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bhosle’s fajuly tree 


Sambhaji 


Sambhaji 

1 

Shaba 1 

1 

Kamraia 

I 

Sbahu II 

I 

Pratapsing 

I - 

Shahaji 


Maloji Bhosle 
Shahaji 


Shivaji the Great 

1 

! 

Vyankoji (Tanjore 
branch) 

Rajaram I (Kolhapur branch) 

1 

Shivaji II 

1 

Sambhaji II 

(1700-12) 

(1712-60) 

adopted 

Ram raj a 

Shivaji HI 

1 

(1760-1812) 

Shambu 

1 

1 

Shahaji 

(1812-21) 

(1822-37) 

Shivaji 

(1837-66) 

adopted 

Rajaram II 
(1866-70) 
i 

adopted 

Shivaji V 
(1870-83) 

Sir Sbahu Chhatrapati 


NOTE ON RAM SHASTRI AND JUSTICE 
UNDER THE PESHWAS 

(By Rao BaliadurD. B. Parasnis) 

‘ Before the conquest of the Deccan by the Maratlias there were no regular 
courts of justice except the village council or panckayat, which was the most | 
ancient and time-honoured institution in the country and worked well against 
injustice and oppression in every village. This was the only institution that 
survived revolutions and disturbances in the country, and lived through all the 
changes that had taken place since the downfall of the Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayanagar. It was based on sound principles of law and agreeable to the 
religion, habits and customs of tne people. An English authority has aptly 
remarked that the panchayat system resembled the English jury system, which 
survived in England notwithstanding all the violent efforts of the Norman 
conquerors to supersede it by substituting for it trial by battle. The Mohammedan - 

rulers of the'Decran seem to have interfered little with the administration of 

» 
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justice beyond shifting the seats of government. Their laws and regulations, 
founded on the Koran, referred mainly to their own class. The village council or 
panchayat continued in force, except that the names of the village and district 
officers were changed to paiil and deshmvkh respectively Shivaji established 
his rule in Maharashtra about the middle of the 17th century and, though he 
hardly found the time to improve the administration, he created the post of 
Nyayadhish or Chief Justice in 1661, and bestowed it on Mtraji Raoji. The 
Nyayadhish was a member of his Ashla Pradkan or Council of Eight, and the office 
was cont'nued till the death of Raja Shahu in 1749. His Prime Minister, or 
Peshwa, Balaji Bsjirao, introduced several changes in the administration at 
Poona and established a separate department for justice and law, and appointed 
Balkrisbna Sbastri Gadgil as Nyayadktsk or Chief Judge. But the real reform 
in the judicial department was introduced in the time of Madhavrao I, who 
appointed the celebrated Ram Sbastri as Chief Justice of Poona and gave him a 
separate establishment and full authority to frame laws and regulations for the 
better administration of justice. 

‘ Ram Sbastri, surnamed Prabhane, was a Deshastba Brahmin and hailed from 
Mabuli, a village on the river Kistna near Sittara. It is said that he served first 
as a sfiagirda, or personal attendant, to the Peshwa Balaji Bajirao, but owing to a 
■sharp rebuke from the Peshwa he left his service and went to study at Benares, 
the chief seat of Sanskrit learning. There he spent a few years, and returned to 
Poona a well versed and learned shastri. The Peshwa Balaji, pleased with his 
high spirit and superior talents, appointed him as one of his s/tasiris in 1751, on a 
pay of Rs. 40 per month and half a dakshina or religious gift of Rs. 500 during the 
month of Shrawan, and a dress of honour worth Rs. 551. Two years later he was 
, favoured with the gift of ahorse, for which he received a monthly allowance of 
Rs. IS. After the death of Balkrishna Shastri in 1759, he was selected as 
Nyayadhish or Chief Justice and was given the distinction of a palankeen, which 
brought with it an aliowance of Rs. 1,000 a year. Ram Shastri earned a great 
reputation for his learning, character and virtues in the reign of Madhavrao I, 
who treated him with great respect and honour. Ram Shastri took special pains 
to instruct the Peshwa in law as well as in general administration. 

‘ The following anecdote of Ram Shastri is most instructive and throws light on 
the admirable characters of both the Peshwa Madhavrao and the learned Ram 
Shastri. Madhavrao was once so much influenced by the erudite and religious 
discourses of some learned Brahmins that for a time he began to perform the 
various rites and occupy himself with the meditation that the Shastras strictly 
enjoin upon devotees. Ram Shastri saw that this would come in the way of his 
duties as a Peshwa ; but he saw also the futility of dissuading the Peshwa by 
arguments which might perhaps make a man of Madhavrao’s character more firm 
in bis resolution. One day Ram Sbastri happened to go to the palace to attend 
upon the Peshwa when the latter was engaged in meditation ; and the Shastri had 
to return. The next day the Shastri went to the Peshwa and formally resigned 
his office, expressing his desire to retire to Benares to lead the spiritual life 
enjoined by the Shastras. Madhavrao immediately apologized for the apparent 
impropriety of his conduct the day before ; but excused himself by saying tnat he 
was engaged in meditations, as every Brahmin ought to be. Ram Shastri replied 
that only those Brahmins who renounced all worldly advantages could afford to 
spend long hours in thought. Those Brahmins who had not discarded the 
material world for the spiritual but had assumed the duties of kings should 
devote their time more to the good of their subjects. That was the only way to 
justify their changed lives. ‘‘ Your duty,” said Ram Shastri, “ is to attend first to 
the welfare of your people : but, if you prefer your duties as a Brahmin to those 
of a king, resign your throne and come with me and pass your life as strictly as 
the Shastras enjoin a Brahmin to do.” Madhavrao, fair-minded as he was, 
recognized the justice of the rebuke and gave up his religious exercises. 

' Soon after the death of Madhavrao I, Ram Shastri’s sterling qualities as a 
judge were put to the test when the Peshwa Narayanrao was murdered iq 1774. 
It Was generally suspected that Raghunathrao was privy to the murder ; and he 
asked Ram Shastri what was the penalty for the act. Ram Shastri not only 
declared that capital punishment was the only penaity for this offence, but declined 
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to serve any longer under a Pesbwa who had murdered his own nephew He 
left Poona to lead a retired life at Pandav Wadi near Wai Later on, in 1777, 
Nana Phadnavis induced Ram Shastri to return to Poona to resame his work as 
Nyayadhiih, with an annual salary of Ks 2,000 and an allowance of Rs. 1,000 for 
his palankeen 

‘ \Iountstuart Elphmstone has spven an elaborate account of the judicial 
system of th* Peshwss, particularly the proceedings before Ram Sbastn, m his 
Repot t on the terriiofies conquered from the Peskwa Another authority, Dr 
Coates, who was Residency Su’geon in Poona, contribu*'ed in 1819 some salnable 
notea on the administration of jUatice m Poona to the Literary Society of Bombas 
He wrote 

'* A sort of ecclesiastical court and one for the administration of cnminal justice 
were acknowledged in the city A learned shastrt, assisted by other shzsitts 
supposed to be acquainted with Hindu Law, was at the head of the first It took 
cognizance of aP offences against the ordinances of religion, and bleaches of rules, 
of caste It was also referred to for judgment m intricate criminal and cnil cases, 
particularly when Biahmins weie the parties concerned Disputes, etc , m ca^tes 
were permitted to be settled by their own bodies , appeals, however, were alwajs 
open to the shastns, and, it is said, were encouraged 

“ The criminal court was composed of a Brahmin president, some Brahmin 
clerks and a shastrt Its mode of proceeding, if the accused were professed 
thieves or old offendeis, was summaiy, and had something of a sanguinary 
chaiacter It was always essential to conviction that tne offender should confess 
his guilt, and the investigation turned much on this The facts and evidence 
were all taken down m writing by karkuns (clerks), and persuasion and threats 
were used from time to time to obtain confession If this failed, and when from 
the evidence lecorded there appeai-ed little doubt of the fault of the accused, 
torture was employed and he was flogged, the chilli bag was put to his nose, etc 
If he peisevered in his declaiation of innocence, he was sent back to prison, put in 
the stocks, and allowed only a very scanty subsistence ; and after an intervm was 
brought forward agam and again to try to get him to confess This refers chiefly 
to Ramoosis, Mangs, and persons of bad character. In other cases the proceed- 
ings were conducted with more deliberation and forbearance ; and there were 
probably few instances where those entirely innocent were made to suffer. 
Peisons accused of lobbery and theft were readily admitted to bail, if the bonds- 
man made himself responsible fot the lost property in cases of conviction. 
Miirdfci was not bailable, unless a compromise was made with the friends of the 
deceased. The accused might summon what evidence they pleased, but were not 
allowed to have any intercourse with them. When the offender had been 
convicted on his own confession, the president, the shasU i, and the Brahmins of 
the court, in ordinary cases, awarded the sentence , and m intricate cases this was 
done by a body of learned shastt is, sometimes in the presence of the Beshwa 
No spveie pujishmen'- was inflicted till the case had been submitted to thePeshwa 
for his approv si Brahm ns of course, whatever their crimes were never put to 
death or subjBcled to any pai.ish neu*^ cousidcied ignominious For small crimes 
they wcie fiei mere’s r^piovcd, oMeied to dispense chanties, and perform 
t iigioiis pena ires or weie subjected ‘o slight fines, mprisonment, or flogging , 
forMio eif d,-epordie t ey weie bear lyli-'ed, oi confined in hill forts, some- 
times in ions \h "e thv cl mate and then scanty and unwholesome food 
commonly soon put an end to tiieni , and thei, propwtv was sequestrated and 
their sins Visited on the children Gangs committing murder, highway robbery , 
and house bieaking, were punished by death, and their bodies hung up on the 
sides of roads , othei professed mcoirigible thieves were punished, according to 
the exieiit of the r crimes, by the cutting off of a finger, or hand, or foot, or both, 
and l“ft ro their fatp Perjury was punished by the perjurer being made to make 
goo 1 the loss that depended on his false oath, and paying a fine to Government 
Forgery, by the Hindu Law, ought to have been punished by the cutting off of the 
right hand , but this, like almost every crime at Poona, was commutable for 
money Women weie never punished by death for any crime Turning them out 
of then castes, parading them on an ass with then heads shaved, cutting off their 
noses, etc , we,e the usual punishments 
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"Civil causes when men of rank were the suitors, or which involved much 
property, were generally referred to the ministers, and submitted to their arbitra- 
tion,^ or tried by panchayai. Small crimes and disputes in the villages were 
within the jurisdiction of the patel, who punished the former by reproof or stripes, 
but was not permitted to levy fines. The latter were settled on his authority, or, 
if the parties demanded it, by panchiyat. Disputes of greater importance, if the 
-parties belonged to different villages, were referred to the revenue officer, who 
again settled them on his authority, or by a panchayat constituted of members 
-from the neighbouring villages. The sheis Ka&mahajans, and the civil officers 
of trading towns, were supposed to have the same authority within their divisions 
^8S the had in the villages: but their power had been curtailed. Sardan 
,and men of rank, besides administering justice to their immediate servants and 
dependants, were often called on by their neighbours ; and many disputes were 
equitably adjusted in this way. 

' “ Together with these different chances that the people had of getting justice, 

custom in many instances allowed them to take the law into their own hands, 
..This was especially the case in the recovery of debts. Debtors were seldom 
submitted to imprisonment, but the modes of annoyance resorted to by the 
' creditor were perhaps more effectual in bringing them to a speedy settlement. 

“ Causes that could not be satisfactorily settled simply by the authority they 
■were referred to were tried by panchayat. A panchayat assumes in the eye of 
Hindu Law a sacred character, whence it is termed also panch parnteswar, or the 
gqd of five persons. No oath is administered to the members of a panchayat ; 
but, before proceeding to try a ease, they are reminded of the .sacredness of the 
character they have to maintain, and the punishment that awaits them in the next 
world should they violate it by acting contrary to their consciences. A panchayat 
' may consist of from two to twelve members or more ; but four is the usual 
number. It was optional with the disputants to nominate the members themselves, 
or to leave this to the Government, but even in the latter case they had the right 
i of challenge. These public calls, however, seem seldom to have been considered 
a hardship : custom had rendeied them familiar, and the selection was thought a 
mark of distinction. The trial by panchayat was pretty uniform, and went in a 
great measure on the principle of deciding on the case as represented by the 
.parties themselves. 

“ The panehayats, ” writes Elphinslone, " were more frequently named by the 
parties than the judge, but Ram Shastri and bis deputies seem freq'.iently to have 
presided at the trial , the Panchayat performing nearly the same functions as a jury 
in England, A good deal of the investigation seems to have been entrusted to 
Ram Shastri’s karkitns, who reported to him and the panchayat, and in the decree 
the names of the members of the parKkayat ato not menWonoA, even when it is 
merely a repetition of their award. The decision was always in the Peshwa’s 
name, and in ail cases of magnitude required his signature ; all cases relating to 
laud were of this description, and the same holds good all over the country where 
claims to land are considered more immediately under the superintendence of 
Government. It was not unusual in the country as well as in Poona for a Govern- 
ment officer to receive the complaint and answer, with the documents and the 
written evidence of witnesses, and lay the whole in this shape before the panchayat, 
who could call for more evidence if they required it. Much time must have beefi 
saved by this arrangement ; but it gave the officer of Government considerable 
opportunities of imposing on the panchayat. The members of the panchayat 
received no fee, but when they had much trouble the winner of the suit made them 
openly a present for their pains. 

"A sum of money was likewise levied for the Government from the winner, 
under the name of harki, which means congratulatory offering, and from the loser 
under the name of gunhegari, or fine. These gunhegaris varied with the means 
of litigants, but from the revenue accounts 1 observe that one-fourth of the 
property is always put down as the price paid for justice by the plaintiff when he 
wins his cause. The plaintiff losing his cause was obliged to pay the expenses of 
the defendant, if the latter were poor.” / 

‘ Such was the judicial system that prev.niled in Poona and in the country at the 
time of the Peshwas and, though there was no regular procedure, it is said to 
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have worked very well in those days ; anS there were far less acts of injuslice and 
violence under tliis irregular system than one might suppose. The reason for this, 
according to Dr. Coates, “ is chiefly to be looked for in the mildness and 
abhorrence of cnielty in the dispositions of the people produced by many of their 
religious masims.” In Poona the system distributed equal justice under the able 
judge Ram Shastrl, who after his return in 1777 held the post of the Nyayadhhh 
till his death in the year 1789. The Government of the Peshwas appreciated the 
services of this eminent judge in various ways, and lastly, as a mark of respect to 
his memory, gave a donation of Rs. 2,000 towards his funeral expenses. 

' Ram Shastri left behind him a son named Gopal Shastri, who used to get 
Rs. 3,200 as an annual grant from the Peshwa’s Government. His descendants 
are still living at Mahuli, and are well known for their Vedie learning. 

' Taere are many stories still current about Ram Shastri’s skill as a judge, his 
fearless independence, and his upright character, his extreme truthfulness and bis 
sound knowledge. Such a noble character as his was bound to make a mark and 
few people equalled Ram Shastri in the influence he wielded over the public and 
the respect he received from all. For weight and soundness his opinions were 
universally admired and his learned judgments in the panchayat were considered 
precedents for future guidance. Grant Duff has paid a glowing tribute to Ram 
Shastri’s work, and the estimate which the great historian has formed of the man 
shows how much of the good in the administration of the Peshwas was due 
to Ram Shastri. “ The first person,” writes Grant Duff, ” who held this 
situation of NyiyacUiish was Ram Shastri. He was, I believe, appointed by 
Madhavarao I, whose char.acter as an upright judge stands higher than that of any 
other Peshwa. But even after the death of his patron, Ram Shastri continued to 
uphold the duties of this situation with becoming dignity and high honour ; his 
memory is revered throughout the country, and many of the good acts of Nana 
Phadnavis are believed to have originated in the weight and respectability of 
Ram Shastri’s opinions. Such a public character under a corrupt Government 
is beyond all praise, and a succession of such examples, even if they had stood 
alone in their generation, would have prevented the general debasement of morals 
which Bajirao and his court effected so rapidly in Poona.” 

‘ On the death of Ram Shastri, his right-hand man, Ayya Shastri, who was 
equally learned and upright but rather weak, was appointed Nyayadkish in his 
place. He conducted the duties autil, growing disgusted with Bajirao’s interfer- 
ence in the judicial administration, he ran away from Poona and then became a 
sannyasi. Bal Shastri Tokekar was nominated to the office, but, owing to the 
inferior state of the administration, the system, which till then with all its defects 
had proved successful, lost its prestige and importance. 

” The late Peshwa,” writes Grant Duff, ” bad a better opportunity than any of 
bis predecessors of amending laws or of fixing whatever was considered equitable 
by the generality of his subjects, but the prince possessed neither ability nor 
inclination for a task of the kind. During the last twenty years, matters in this 
respect were probably worse than at any former period. Bajirao raised mean men 
for disgraceful acts, and ruined respectable persons who had any value for their 
own and the fair reputation of their families. Decisions, therefore, in most cases 
depended on the will of unprincipled individuals, who cared little for public 
opinion am! who had few restraints either upon their caprice or their avarice, 
Bajirao listened to no complaint?, much less redressed them. Every rich man in 
office, however in,signi Scant h’s pLai-e, assembled panchayats and decided civil 
suits. These decisions, however, were often reversed, or new panchayats ordered 
at the pleasure of any greater man. T'tie-Nyayadhish- (Bal Shastri) did not interfere 
with the Panchayat convened by any powerful man, lest a superior influence to 
his own should occasion the loss of his situation. The duties of the office called 
Ny^adhish were latterly exercised in Poona by a shastri who was appointed by 
Bajirao with a considerable establishment. This establishment cost the Govern- 
ment nothing ; there was no salary and the whole was supported by enrolment 
neither authorised nor forbidden. To remark what Bajirao was is superfluous, but 
the course of events affords a useful lesson, and I cannot help thinking that, had 
Bajirao been a better prince, he would have never dared to commit in any case 
acts which impunity in smaller crimes led him to perpetrate.” ’ 
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, LETTER, DATED 2 SEPTEMBER 1799, GIVING THE NEWS OF THE 
death of PABASHRAMBHAU PATWARDHAN 

To Shrimant Rajeshri Dhanisaheb 
From Bbaskar Rao 
[After compliments] 

‘ The news from this side is as follows : The Maharaja of Kolhapur with his 
■army crossing the Vedaganga, encamped near Hamadwada, while Shrimant 
Bhausaheb arrived near Pattan Kudi with his infantry and artillery. There was 
a distance of five or six miles between the two camps ; and every day there was 
reconnoitring. On Tuesday, the 4th of B/tadrapad dark fortnight (18 September 
,1792), the Maharaja of Kolhapur attacked that place. Bhausaheb was prepared to 
face the enemy. Shrimant Kamchandrapant Appa, the eldest son of Bhausaheb, 
made an assault on the enemy. In the beginning a bombardment of guns took 
place, after which there was a hand-to-hand fight with swords. Kamchandrapant 
Appa showed the utmost bravery. More than once the attacks of the Kolhapur 
army were repulsed and they had to retreat. A bullet, passing through the right 
arm of Kamchandrapant Appa, wounded him. The fortune of battle took a 
sudden unfavourable turn. Shrimant Bhausaheb received severe wounds and 
‘ departed from this world, while performing his duties in the cause of his master. 
Divine dispensations could not be avoided.’ 
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Gajapuri, 45. 

Gajeacira, legend, 242. 

Gajendragad, 142. 

Gajrabai, daughter of Sbahu, 287. 
Ganeshnath, 114. 

Gangabait widow of Narayanrao, 366, 
368, 369, 377. 

Gangadhar, brother of Ratndas, 52. 
Gangadhar Rangaath, 150. 
GaagadUaroaik Oakar, 273. 

Gangadhar Shastri, 422. 

Gangadhar Yashwant, 358. 

Gangaji Mangaii, 22. 

Gangavli, 94. 

Ganges, river, 31; legend of the, 

212 , 

Ganoji Raje Shirke Malekar, IIS, 167. 
Ganpati, Bajrao’s family gcd, 272. 
Gaya, 77. 

Gayatri, 30. 

George I, Ring, 238. 

Ghalmota, 155. 

Ghanashyam Narayan, Manlri, 299. 
Ghanashyam Narayan Shenvi, 202. 
Gharapuri, 26. 

Ghashiram Kotwal, 405. 

Ghatge of Kagal, 157. 

Ghana Khan, 216. 

Ghazi'ud-din (the elder), 248, 285, 310, 
313, 320, 332. 

Gha^l-ud-din (the younger), 332-4, 
337-8. 

Gheria, 315 ; see Vijaydurg. 
Ghodbuncler (Gborbandar), 87, 261. 
Ghodnadi, battles of, 311-2, 352, 

Ghor Beg, 3, 
tihorpoii, 27. 

Ghorpades, the, 31, 92, 110, 141. 
Ghorpuri, 16. 

Ghrishneshwar temple. 6. 

Ghulam Kadir, 395, 397. 

Gifford, 236. 

Gingens, Captain, 314. 

Giridhar, Raja, 225, 241. 

Girjoji J adhav, 204. 

Goa, 47, 122-7, 2G4-6, 317, 370. 
Godavari valley, 173. 

Goddard, General, 382, 383-7. 

Godeheu, 315, 317, 322, 324. 

Gojara hill, 100. 

Gokarn, 69. 

Golconda, 23, 34, 78, 88, 97, 98-9, 109, 
114, 116, 134-9, 142, 144-5, 311. 
Gole, 34. 

Golewadi, 34. 

Gondwana, 188. 

Gnoly, 160. 

Gopalpura, 12. 

Gopalrao Patwardhan, 329-30, 349, 352, 
354, 355, 373. 

Gopi, 61. 


Gopikabai, wife of Balail, 274, 309. 
346, 347. 

Gopikabai, wife of Dhacaii Jadhav. 
203«. 

Gopinath Dikshit, 374. 

Gora, 14. 

Gordon, Captain, 267. 

Goupil, 321. 

Govardban, 12. 

Govind More, 31. 

Govindpant Bandela, 334, 336, 340-2, 
346. 

Govindrao Bapuji Chitnis, 299. 
Govindrao Chitnis, 204, 289, 290, 299, 
306. 

Govindrao Gaikvad, 369-70, 371, 420-2. 
Govindrao Patwardhan, 329. 

Grant, SirP., 439. 

Grantham, Sir T,, 235, 

Gujerat, 72, 173, 188. 

Gulbarga, 104, 135. 

Gunvantabai, 115. 

Gurramkonda fort, 360, 


Hadinad, 320. 

Haibatrao Nimbalkar, 173, 189, 203, 
204. 

Haidar Ali, 330, 354-61, 364, 367-9, 
375-7, 379, 38.3, 385. 

Haidar Jang, 326. 

Haidar Kuli Khan, 218. 

Haihiyas, 45. 

Haji Ahmad, 280. 

Haji Fazil, 134. 

Haji Kasim, 66. 

Haji Sayad, 66. 

Haldane, Captain, 255. 

Hambirrao Mohite, 93, 96, 101-3, 105, 
106, 107-8, 127, 140-1, 144, 153, 
Hamid Khan, 219-21. 

Hamid-ud-din Khan, 186. 

Hainilcar, 68. 

Hanmant More, 31. 

Hanmante, 1S9. 191, see also Raghu- 
natbpar.t ; genealogical tree, 159«. 
Hanmantrao, 33. 

Harcourt, Colonel, 417, 

Hari Babaji, 383. 

Hari Ballal Phadke, 350, 352, 365-6, 
369, 370-1, 373-6, 379, 387. 

Hari Mahadev, 202. 

Harihar, 201, 323. 

Harji Raje Mahadik, 114, 141, 151, 157. 
Hartley, Captain, 381, 385. 

Hasaji Mohite, 91. 

Hasanpur, 119. 

Haslinapura, 92. 

Hastings, Warren, 372, 383, 385. 
Henery (Underi) i.sland, 108. 

Himat Khan, 166-7, 
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' Himmatgad, 316. 

Hingangaon, 205. 

Hifaji Patankar, .563. 

Hiraji Pharzand, 74, 76. 

Hirakani tower, 49. 

.Hiroji Farzand, 116, 120. 

Hivare, 41. 

Hole Hcnnur, fortress, 322. 

Holmes, 382. 

Hoogly, 280. ■ 

Horne, J., 262. 

Hubli, 89. 9.5. 23S. 

Hamayas, 1^, 255. 

Hunhu, 242-3. 

Hussein, son of Murtaza Nizam Shah II, 
■ 4 8 9 

Hussein Ali Khan, 121, 173 210-1, 
217. 

Hyderabad, 88, 99, 132, 226, 302. 


.Ibrahim Adil Shah II, 8. 

Ibrahim Beg Dbausa, 375, 377. 

Ibrahim Khan, 131. 135 ; deserts to 
Khan Jehan, 1.32. 

.Ibrahim Khan Gardi, 326, 336, 338, 339, 
340, 342, 343-5, 348. 

Ichalkaranji .State, 329, 374. 

Icharara Dhere, 365. 

Iklas Khan, 85, 86, 146, 147, 148. 

Inch bird, Captain, 267. 

Indapur, 18, 24, 49, 376. 

Indore, 77. 

Indradyumna, legend, 242-3. 
ludrayani, temple, 50 ; river, 5o, 149. 
Indroji Kadam, 294; atPangaon, 295. 
lutizam-ud-Oaula, 332. 

Ishtur Phakde, 312. 

Ismail Adil Shah, 30. 

Ismail Beg Hamadani, 396, 397, 400. 
Ismail Khan, 165. 

Itikad Khan, 213, 214 ; at Ray.jad, 154, 
155, 156. 


Jackson, A. M. T., 15. 

Jadhavrao of Sindkhed, 61. 

JaSar Khan , 75. 

Jagat Shet Alamchand, 280. 

Jagjivan Pratinidhi, 288, 352. 

Jagpatrao (Vanangpal Nimbalkar), 6. 
Jahauara, 156. 

Jai Singh, 69, 71, 74 , 75 ; peace terms 
with Shivaji, 70-2, 75 ; attacks 
Bijapnr, 73 ; death, 78. 

Jai Singh, raja of Jaipur, 213-4, 

Jajii, 187. 

Jalna, 105, 173, 227. 

Jamadagni, in legend, 45. 

Jambli, 31. 

Jamdat-nl-Mulk, 164. 


James, Commodore, 317. 

Jamkhandi, 323, 329. 

Jamsetji Jijibhai, Sir, 16. 

Janardban, son of Bajrao, 271. 

Janardan Pandit, 93. 

Janardan Han mate, son of Raghunath 
Hanmante, 159. 

Janardanpant Hanmante, brother of 
Raghunath Hanmante, 116, 140>f. 

Janjira, 36, 37, 46, 83, 121, 122, 253-5. 

Jankibai, Ramraja’s wife, 296. 

Jankoji Sindia, 335-6,340-2, 344-5, 361, 

3?3. 

Jannisar Khan, 213. 

Janoji Bhosle, 302, 307, 323, 325-6, 
3.‘!2-4, 357-9, 365, 376. 

Janoji Nimbalkar, 302. 

Janoji Palkar, 115. 

Janoji Vishvanath Bhat, 201-2. 

Janrao Vable, 334-5. 

Janu Bhintade, 345. 

Janudev, 11. 

Jaoli, 29, 32, 33, 34, 37. 

Jaranda Hill, 58. 

Jaswantrao I-Iolkar, 415-6, 418-9. 

Jaswantrao Powar, 336, 343, 345. 

Jaswant Singh, of Jodhpur, 61, 63, 64, 
79, 119; appointment by Auran^ib, 
78 : recailed, 69, 85. 

Jawahir Mai, 361. 

Jawaji Dabbade, 230. 

Jawan Hard Khan Babi, 307. 

Jawhar State, 85, 

Jawid, 332. 

Jayappa Sindia, 307, 309, 332, 335-6, 
361. 

Jehandar Shah, 210-1. 

Jejuri, 48, 155, 208, 308. 

Jenkins, 428. 

Jetpur, 243. 

Jijabai, Sambhaji's wife, 151, 231-2, 
309, 431. 

Jijabai, wife of Shahaji, betrothed to 
Shahaji, 6; married, 7; children, 
14, 15 ; imprisoned at Kondana, 
15 ; at Poona, 16, 17, 18 ; and 
Shivaji, 18-9, 20, 21, 48, 55-7, 
68, 92, 93 ; at Pratapgad, 39, 80 ; 
and Shahaji, 48, 68 ; at Raygad, 
48 ; in charge of the state, 73-4 ; 
demands Sinhgad, 80 ; death, 95. 

Jijabai, wife of Tukaram, 50.. 

Jinji, fortress of, 23, 100, 158-9, 162, 
165-71, 286. 

Jivaji Ganesh Khasgivala, 298. 

Jivaji Raje Bhosle, 177. 

Jivba Mahala, 40. 

Jiwai, 225. 

Jodhpur, 61, 245. 

Johnson, Sir Robert, 238. 

Jor, 31. 
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Jiannar, 61, 64, 93; siege of, lOl f 
Shivaj and revenues of, 29 ; raided | 
by Shivaji, 3S-6. 

Jyotaji Kesarkar, 188. 

Jyotaba Sindia, 335. 


Kabir, saint of Pandharpur, 14. 

Kadtoji Guear, see Prataprao Giizar. 
Kaiam Khan Bangash, 331. 

Kaim Klian, 243. 

Kalasha, 127, 140, 146, 148, 149. 

Kalpi. 243. 

Kalyan, 26, 49, 60, 95. 

Kalyan Gate (Sinhgad), 82. 

Kalyani, 10, 35, 207. 

Kamaljabai, 115. 

Kam Baksti, 134, 164-5, 181, 188, 199. 
Kamar-ud-din Khan, 282, 331. 

Kanade, Kamachandra Ganesh, 376. 
Kanakgiri, 31, 151. 

Kandahar, 3. 

Kanherrao Trimbak Bkbote, 311. 
Kanhoba More, 50-1. 

Kanhoji Aogre, 171, 202, 207, 235, 316 ; 
admiral, 1.99 ; defeats Hahiro 
Pingle, 206-7 ; attacks English 
ship, 235-6 : sons of, 258. 

Kanhoji Bhadwalkar, 116-7. 

Kanhoji Gaikwad, 421. 

Kankai, 50. 

Kantajl KadamBande, 219, 225, 228-30. 
Kapadwanj , 219, 

Kapileshwar, 350-1. 

Kapshi, 141 . 

Karad, 30, 41. 

Karanja, 174, 261. 

Karbela, 138. 

Karha, river, 18. 

Karhad, 233. 

Karwar, 90, 96. 

Kasegaon, battle of, 368, 

Kashibai, 270-1, 304. 

Kashiji Triitial, 76-8. 

Kashirai, 345. 

Kashirao Hoikar. 408,411. 

Kasim Khan, 166-7. 

Katraj Ghat, 63. 

Kayastha Prabhus, 45. 

Keating, 371-2. 

Keigwin, Captain, 235. 

Kelve, 261 . 

Kemp Gauda, 23. 

Kenery (Khanderi) , lOS. 

Kenjal, 114. 

Kerridge, 65. 

Keshav Pandit Adhvaksh, ISO. 

Keshav Pingie, 141-2. 

Keval Bhafati, 114. 

Khadilkar, 407. 

Khadki (Aurangabad), 2. 


Khafi Khan, 110. 

Khan Dauran, 9-10, 241, 246, 250. 

Khan Jabau Bahadur, 87. 

Khan Jaman, 9, 148. 

Khan Jehan, 118-9, 131-2. 

Khan Jehan Lodi, 4, 8, 97. 

Khan Zamau, 10. 

Khanderao, of Mysore, 355, 

Khanderao Dabhade, 151, 173, 180, 

203, 216, 303, 331 ; leaves Vishal- 
gad, 158; defeats ZulOkar Beg, 
211-2 ; family, 221 ; death, 223. 

Khanderao Gaikvad, 306. 

Khanderao Holkar, 361, 411. 
Khanderao Kashi Nyayadhish,,299. 
Khanderi (Kenery), 108, 207, 235, 237. 
Khandesh, 9, 73, 85, 96, 118, 125, 162, 
173, 216. 

Khando Ballal Chitnis, 151, 158-9, 167, 

204. 

Khandoba, 48, 208, 308. 

Khandoji Gujar, 156. 

Khacdoji Khopade, 41, 

Khandoji Mankar, 317. 

Khandya, 293-4. 

Kharaksingb, .365, 3S2-3. 

Khavas Khan, of Bijapur, 47, 97, 
Khavas Khan, a slave, 8. 

Khawaspur, 179. 

Khed, 190, 304. 

Khedal, 311. 

Khelkarnaji (Kheloji), S. 

KHem Savant, 42, 198. 

Kherunissa, 362. 

Khosal, 209-10. 

Khusru, 3. 

Kinhai, 163. 

Kirkee, 16, 424. 

Kistnn, ( = Krishna) river, 29-30, 144, 
KokarKhan, 165. 

Kokarmanda, 189. 

Kolaba, 207, 239-40, 259. 

Kolar, 98, 101, 142. 

Kolhapur, 116, 198. 

Koli chieLs, 87. 

Kohs, SI, 95. 

Kolostra, 66. 

Kolwan, 85. 

Kondaji Parzand, 121. 

Koiidana {see also Sinhgad), IS, 25. 
Konherpant, 101. 

Konherrao Pativarclhan, 375. 

Konkan, 69, 144. 

Koregaon, 312 ; battle of, 425-6, 
Kotha, raja of, 249. 

Kothaia, 259. 

Koupineshwar, 316. 

Koyna, river, 30, S9. 

Krishna, 11, 38, .50, 244-5. 

Krishna Deva, of Vijayanagar, 23. 
Krishnaji, legend, 163, 
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Itrisbnaji Bhaskar, 38-40, 171. 

Kristinaji Vlshvanath, 77. 

Krishna Kao, 199 , 206. 

Kritavirya, see Sahasrarjuna. 

Kshatriya kings, 92. 

Kukadi, 311. 

Knkutswami, 11. 

Kulich Khan, 135. 

Kunjpura, 338. 

Kurundwad, 329. 

Ku.=aii, 287. 

Kutb Minar, 247. 

Kutb Shahi, 131, 13S. 

La Bourdonnais, 283-4. 

Lakdi Phul, 347. 

Lake, General, 418-9. 

Lakhaji Jadav, 151. 

Lakbam Savant, 42, 43, 198. 

Lakhoji Jadhavrao, 6, 8, 14, 15, 16. 
Lakshman Sing, S. 

Lakshmibai, Sbivaji’s wife, 115. 
Lakshmibai, Shahu’s mistress, 287. 
Lakshmibai, Vishvasrao’s wife, 297, 345 
Lai Koor, 209-10. 

Law, 324-5. 

Law, Stephen, 266. 

Laami, 12. 

Laxmibai, wife of Balvantrao Mehen- 
dale, 340. 

Legend, Pandbarpur movement, 11-4 ; 
Shivaji's biith, IS; Lohgad, 26; 
puriHcation of the world, 12 ; origin 
of Kayastha Prabhu caste, 45 ; 
Sun-god, 52. 

Leslie, Coionel, 3S0, 382. 

Limbaji Anant, 295. 

Lingamala, 30. 

Lodi Khan, 188. 

Lohgad Fort, 26, 49, 207, 306. 
Lokhande, 190. 

Longueville, Mme de, 303. 

Loyala, Ignatius, 124. 

Lowe, Captain, 429. 

Machendragad, fort, 96. 

Mackintosh, .Sir James, 430. 
Madannapant, 97, 104, 129, 132. 
Madansing, 188. 

Madhavji Naik Nimbalkar, 378. 
Madhavrao, son of Trimbak, 163. 
Madhavrao Ballal Peshwa, 348-50, 
352-4, 355-8, 359-63, 363-5, 367, 
369, 373, 376, 377. 

Madhavrao II, see Savai Madhavrao. 
Madhavrao Raste, 415-6, 420. 
Madhavrao Sindia, 311, 325, 345, 360-2, 
369, 374, 376-7, 378-80, 382-3, 384-5, 
3S8, 3PS-401. 

Madras, 284. 


Madura, 98, 276. 

Maha-bal-Isbwar (.Shiva), 30. 

Mahabat Khan, 3-4, S-10, 85; and 
Salher, 85-6 ; recalled, 87. 
Mahableshwar, 29-31, 111 ; Shivaji at, 
32-3, S3, 144. 

Mahad, 29, 121. 

Mahad Ghat, 34. 

Mahad ji, hi other of Pilaji Gaikvad, 245. 
Mahadji Gadadhar, 160. 

Mahad ji Pansambal, 160. 

Mahadji Purandare, 274, 304, 309-11, 
323. 

Maharashtra, 116, 193. 

Mahi, river, 220, 371. 

Mabim, 256, 262, 263, 264 n. 

Mahipati, 12, 114. 

Mahomed Adil Shah, 8, 20 ; and 
Shivaji, 27 ; death, 34. 

Mahomed Ali, 286, 315, 330, 357, 375. 
Mahomed Amir Khan, 218. 

Mahomed Azim, 136. 

Mahomed Beg Khan, ISO, 181. 
Mahomed Ghori, 64. 

Mahomed Khan Bangash, 242, 243. 
Mahomed Murad, 213. 

Mahomed Shah, Moghul emperor, 215, 
218, 283, 331, 3.12. 

Mahomed Sharif, 285. 

Mahomed Sidik, 144. 

Mahomed Tughlak (Alaf Khan), 9, 64, 
Mahuli, 10, 30, 53, 58. 

Maine, Captain, 238. 

Makar Sankrant, 334. 

Malad, 261. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 423, 428, 439. 
Malerao Holkar, 361. 

Malet, Charles, 371. 

Malbarrao Holkar, 225, 241 ; defeats 
Daya Bahadur, 242 ; defeated by 
SadulKhan, 247, defeats Mir Hus- 
sein Khan, 247 ; 307, 309, 323, 332, 
333-6, 337-40, 344-6, 353. 
Malharrao Holkar, son of Tukoji Hol- 
kar, 411. 

Malharrao Holkar, son of Jaswantrao 
Holkar, 419. 

Malik Ambar, 2-3, 7-8, IS, 35. 

Malik Kafir, 23. 

Malik Tokan, 258. 

Matkapur, 177, 178. 

Malkarnaji (Maloji), 5. 

Malkhed, Moghul attack on, 103-4. 
Malo]i’Bbosle, 5-7, 33, 48, 69, 78. 

Maloji Pa war, 230. 

Maloji Sindia, 334, - 
Mai Savant, 117. 

Malwa, 225. 

Mai wan, 69, 114. 

Man, river, 179. 

Mauaji Angre, 255, 26*’, 267, 315-6. 
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Manaji (Manikji) Gaikvad, 306, 370. 

Manaji Sindia, 312, 361, 375. 

Manes, the, 21. 

Mangalveda, 73, 298. 

Mang Savant, 42. 

Mankoji Suryavanshi, 207. 

Manors, 262, 263. 

Mansing More, 190, 303. 

Manncci, 124. 

Maphuz Khan, 284. 

Maratbas, leaders at Raygad, 150; 
raises siege of Jinji, 164 ; the army 
at Godavari, 173 ; retake Satara 
and Parali, 183 ; attack Portuguese, 
262 ; attack Bassein and Varsova, 
253, 264 ; repulse Portuguese attack, 
264 ; capture Margao, 265 ; capture 
Bassein, 266 ; besiege Goa, 266 ; 
peace with English, 268 ; treaty 
with Safdar Ali, 276. 

Margoa, surrenders, 124, 265. 

Market Drayton, 314. 

Marol, 261. 

Martin, Francois, 277. 

Marnti, monkey-god, 52-3 ; temple, 59. 

Mascarenhas, Maria, 122. 

Mastani, 269, 271, 304, 317. 

Master, Strelnsbam, 84. 

Masulipatam, 142. 

Masur, 223. 

Mathura, 77, 127, 333. 

Mathews, Commodore, 238, 239, 240. 

Mawal, 19. 

Mazagaon, 108. 

Medows, General, 393. 

Mhaldar Khan, 15. 

Mbaloji Ghorpade, 141. 

Mhalsabai, wife of Lakhoji Jadbav- 
rao, 7. 

Midnapur, 280. 

Minchiu, Captain, 108. 

Miraj,42, 97 ; fall, 157 ; recaptured, 162; 
Zulflkar Khan at, 185 ; raided by 
Udaji Chavan, 234 ; captured by 
Marathas, 269. 

Mir Habib, 280. 

Mir Haidar, 217. 

Mir Hussein Khan, 247, 248. 

Mir Mannu, 333. 

Mir Moghul, son of Nizam-nl-Mulk, 
285. 

Mirza Mahomed, 280. 

Mirza .Sikandar Jab, 417, 

Moghuls, provinces raided by Sbivaji, 
35 ; war, 60 ; defeat, 83. 8S-6, 113 ; 
fleet at Vengurla, 125; occupy 
Poonamallee and Wandiwash, 144 ; 
pursue-Marathas to .Sinhgad, 176; 
ca'pture Parali, 178 ; defeated at 
Narbada, 180 ; retreat, 185. 

Mobiles, the, 02. 


Mohkam Singh, Raja, 211. 

Moizuddin, 209. 

MominKhan, nawab of Cambay, 307. 

Monro, General, 436. 

Monson, Colonel, 372, 418-9. 

Moracin, 334. 

Morbad, see Rajgad, 

Mores, the, 21, 33. 

Mornington, see Wellesley. 

Moroba Phadnavis or Bhanu, 352, 354, 
364, 361, 378-9. 

Moro Pingle, embraces Shivaji’s cause, 
22-3 ; builds Pratapgad, 33 ; 
Peshwa, 37, 48, 73, 93, 98, lOi ; 
strengthens Palta, 106 ; governor of 
Purandar, 26 ; at Pratapgad, 39 ; 
sent against Moghuls, 60 ; successes 
of, 85-6 ; against Portuguese, 95 ; 
aids Bijapnr, 106-7 ; arrested, 117; 
released, 118. 

Mortiz Ali, 283, 

Muazuddin, 134, 136. 

Muazzin, Prince, 64 ; governor ot 
Deccan, 78, 104. 

Mubariz Khan, 218, 219. 

Mudbojl Bhosle, son of Raghuji Bhosle, 
288, 323, 365, 369, 374, 376-7, 379-80, 
387. 

Mudbol, 28, 33, 141 ; attacked by 
Sbivaji, 46-8. 

Mukblis Kban, 74. 

Muktabai, saint of Pandbarpur, 13-4. 

Mula, river, 18-7. 

Mulaua Ahmad, 26-7, 60. 

Mumtaz Khan, 61. 

Mungi Sbevgaon, treaty of, 228, 270. 

Murad, Prince, 35. 

Murar Baji, commandant of Purandar, 
70. 

Murarirao Ghorpade, 277, 315, 319, 
323-4, 356-7, 375. 

Murar Jagdev, of Hijapur, 8, 29. 

Murshid Kuli Khan, 280. 

Mnrshidabad, 280. 

Murtaza Nizam Shah I, 6. 

Mnrtaza Nizam Shah II, 2, 7, 151 ; 
career, 4 ; assassinates Lakhoji 
Jadhavrao, IS. 

Musaud Khan, 104-6, 129. 

Muscat, 134. 

Mustafa Khan, 31, 37, 281, 

Mnta, river, 16-7. 

Muzaffar Khan, 323-4, 327, 426. 

MuzafiSr Jang, 287, 302. 

Mysore (Maisur), 142, 319, 330. 


Nadir Shah, invades India, 249-50 ; 
origin of, 250 ; plunders Delhi, 251 ; 
letter to Rajirao, 251 ; assassinated, 
282. 
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Nagoji Mane, 168 ; enters Delhi service, 
168 : murders Santaji Ghorpade, 
170. 

Nagpur, 281, 

Nahar, 29. 

Nailt Nimbalkar, 96. 

Najabat Khan, 338. 

Najib-ud-Daulat, 24S, 333, 334, 33S, 
339. 340-3, 349, 361. 

Naldurga, 10. 

Namdev, 13, 14. 

Nana Phadnavis, appointed secretary to 
Madhavrao, escapes from Panipat, 
350 ; appointed phadnavis, 354 ; 
entrusted with charge of Raghu- 
natharao, 358 ; con6dence of 
Narayanarao in, 364 ; oath of, 366 ; 
conspiracy of, 368-9 ; signs treaty 
of Purandar, 373 ; receives present 
of a lakh, 377 ; flees, 378 ; returns 
to power, 379 ; his sy.stem of 
espionage, 380 ; at Peshwa’s Muni, 
383 : his diplomacy, 385 ; rejects 
English peace ofier, 387 ; defeats 
English, 387-8; his treatment of 
Raghunathrao's family, 389 ; ends 
achieved, 389 ; war against Tipu, 
390-4 ; and Sindia, 398-401 ; and 
Nizam Ali, 402-5 ; keeps Bajirao 
prisoner, 405-6 ; relations with 
Bajirao II, 409-10 ; imprisoned at 
Ahmadnagar, 411 death, 414. 

Nana Sahib Purandare, 304». 

Nandalal Mandloi Chaudbari, 241. 

Nandarbar, 173. 

Nangargaon, 149, 

Nandgiri, 90. 

Nanibai, Sbivaji’s daughter, 115. 

Narayan, see Ramdas. 

Narayan Rao, 360 ; Peshwa, 363-5 ; 
murdered, 366. 

Narbada, river, 181, 229, 271, 371, 384. 

Nargund, siege of, 390. 

Narhari, saint of Pandharpur, 14. 

Naro Mukund, 163. 

Naro Shankar, 200 ; imprisoned by 
Damaji Thorat, 208 ; ransomed by 
Shahu, 208 ; in Peshwa’s army, 
323, 336 ; flees from Delhi, 345. 

Naropant Joshi, 259, 329. 

Narsu, 21, 

Nasik, 85, 125. 

Nasir Jang, son of Nizara-ul-Mulk, 
270, 285, 2S6, 320, 321 ; death, 

287. 

Nasrat Jang, 164. 

Nauroz Tara, Parali renamed, 179, 

Navy, base of Ahmadnagar, 36 ; of 
Shivaji, 46, 85; Moghul fleet in 
Bombay, 89, 90, 108, 109 ; Marathas 
and Moghuls, 108. 


Nawab, of Carnatic, 319; of Kadapa, 
319, 323,328; ofKurnul, 319, 323, 
328 ; of Savanur, 319 , 322, 323 ; 
sues for peace, 324 ; in conflict 
with the Peshwa, 328 ; lands laid 
waste, 355 ; Haidar Ali marches 
on, 359 ; of Sira, 319, 355. 

Nemaji Sindia, 189, 199, 211 ; governor 
of Khandesb, 173 ; captures Nan- 
darbar; ravages central India, 180. 

Nerul, river, 126. 

Netoji Palkar, 36, 37 ; at Pratapgad , 
39 : defeats Bijapur, 41 ; sent 
against Moghuls, 60 ; at reception 
of Sambhaji, 140, 

Newasa, 13. 

Nilkanth Naik, 25. 

Nilo Ballal Chitnis, 151. 

Nile Moro Pingle, appointed Peshwa, 
159. 

Nilo Pingle, 140, 158. 

Niloji Katkar, 103. 

Niiopant Sondev, 74, 83. 

Nimb, 304. 

Nimbalkars, of Phallan, 25, 73, 92, 
103. 

Nimbgaon, 304. 

Nira, river, 200. 

Niraji Pandit, 22. 

Niraji Ravaji, 79, 151, 160. 

Nirupema, see Dhruva. 

Nivratti, 12, 13. 

Nizam Ali, son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 285, 
313 ; governor of Berar, 325 ; mur- 
ders Haidar Jang and flees to Bur- 
banpur, 326 ; war with Marathas, 
327 ; peace, 328 ; marches against 
Poona, 349, 353 ; retires, 353-4 ; 
attacks Janoji Bbosle, 357 ; war 
■with Marathas, 367 ; reduces Berar, 
377 ; alliance with Nana Phadnavis, 
383, 385 ; war with Marathas, 
402-4 ; sues ior peace, 404 ; sends 
troops against Tipn, 413. 

Nizam-ud-din, 338. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, 136; viceroy of the 
Deccan, 205 ; governor of Morada- 
bad, 213 ; governor of Malwa, ?14 ; 
plans against the Sayads, 215-6 ; 
defeats Dilavar Khan, 216 ; defeats 
Alam Ali Khan, 217 ; appointed 
MahomedSbah’s vizier, 218 ; resigns 
his post and retires to the Deccan, 
218 ; defeats Mubariz Khan, 219 ; 
master of the Deccan, 219 ; opposes 
Rhabu, 226 ; worsted by Bajirao, 
227 : treaties with Bajirao, 228, 240 ; 
at Delhi, 248 ; defeated by Bajirao, 
249; further treaty with Bajirao, 
250 ; negotiates 'with NaJJir Shah, 
250 ; death , 283 ; sons of, 285. 
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NizamkoDda, 305, 
Nizampur, 94. 
Northern Circars, 331. 
Nur Jehan, 34. 


Onkareshwar, temple, 17. 
Orme, 110. 

Ousha, fortress, 327. 
Oxenden, 94, 95. 


Pabal, 311. 

Pachad, 116, 117. 

Padshah Bibi. 97, 104. 

Paithan, 13. 92, 176. 

Palar, river, 142, 165. 

Paligad, 120. 

Palkhed, battle of, 211 n. 

Panchgani, 29. 

Pandavgad, 90. 

Pandhar Pani, 44, 45. 

Pandharpur movement, 11-14, SO; 
pilgkms, 20, .58 ; Afzul Khan at, 
38 ; Shahaji at, 48 ; Vlttoba, god of, 
50, SI, 52; Pralhad Niraji at, 170 ; 
Ramchaadra on pilgrimage at, 
310. 

Pandurangarao Patwardhan, 37S. 

Pangal, 302. 

Pangaon, 295. 

Panhala, 91, 96, 103, IIS, 144 ; and Shi- 
vaji, 42, 43, 89, 96, 106 ; tall of, 46 ; 
siege, 73 ; and Abdwl Karim, 96 ; 
SantajiGhorpadeat, 155 ; captured 
by Aurangzib, 157 ; re-taken by 
• Parashuram Trimbak, 163 ; Tara- 
bai’s son Shivaji crowned at, 178 ; 
recaptured by Aurangzib, 179; 
captured by Shahu, 198 ; 
surrendered to Tarabai, 198 ; Sam- 
bhaii crowned at, 205 ; Sambha’i at, 
116, 231. 

Panipat, battle of, 312-5, 353-1,358, 361, 
373. 

Pantoji Gopinath, ."8, 39, 41. 

Panvel, creek, 108. 

Par, 39. 

Pkrad, 189. 

Paradis, Swiss officer, 234. 

Parali, 59, 110, 154, 174, 176, 1S2, 183. 

Parashrambhau Patwardhan, 337, 
393-4,. 412, 431. 

Parashu Rama, legend of, 201. 

Parashuram Trimbak takes Panhala, 
163 ; takes Parali, 183 ; takes 
Vishalgad, 171, 179-80, 189; 

imprisoned by Shahu, 190-1 ; 
released, 205 ; death, 221. 

Parenda, battle of, 9 ; ceded to Bijapur, 

10 . 


Pargad, 309. 

I Pargaon, 304. 

Parse ji :feiiraoMore, 30. 

Parsoji Bhosle, 172 ; joins Shahu, 189. 
Parvatam, 99. 

Parvati, see Bhavani, 163. 

Parvatibai, wife of Sadashivrao, 297, 
37.3, 378. 

Pasand Khan, 335. 

Patankar, 162, 173. 

Patas, 199. 

Pathdi, 128. 

Path are Prabhus, 261. 

Patta, 85, 106 ; retaken by Moro Pingle, 
96. 

Pattinson, 425. 

Pavangad, 41. 

Pawar, 162, 172. 

Pa war, river, 286. 

Peacock, Captain, 236. 

Pedgaon, 61, 351. 

Pem Naik, 132. 

Pennar, river, 142. 

Pereira, 265. 

Perron, General, 418. 

Peshawar, 187 ; taken by Ahmad Shah, 
282. 

Petit, 235. 

Pbaltan, 6 ; attacked by Shivaji, 73, 96 : 
Nimbalkar, chief of, 103 ; attacked, 
155. 

Philip II of Portugal, 65. 

Phirangoji Narsala, commandant of 
Cbakan, 24, 61, 62, 1G6 ; executed, 
107. 

Phonda, fort, 47, 49, 90, 91,96, 123. 
Pfaond Savant, 198. 

Pilaji Gaikvad, 219, 228, 241, 244, 245, 
303. 

Pilaji Jadhav, 204. 

Pilaji Shirke, 151. 

Pilo Nilknuth, 25, 26. 

Piraji, 203. 

Pirya Naik, 182-1. 
i Pitt, 235, 

Plassey, 318, 326. 

Polad Khan, 75. 

Pondicherry, beginning, 277 ; Raghuji 
Bhosle at, 278-9 ; English attack, 
284. 

' Poona, in fief to Maloji , 7; fief given to 
Shahaji, 10 ; in Sbivaji’s time, and 
to-day, 16-7 ; Tukarara visits, 57 ; 
Moghul occupation of, 61 ; Shivaji 
raids, 62-3 ; evacuated by 
Moghuls, 64 ; Shivaji’s return to, 
77 ; fief restored to Shivaji, 7i) ; 
taken by Dhanaji Jadhav, 188 ; 
Bajirao at, 269 ; I'ant Sachiv. 
Chimnaji at, 297; Peshwa at, 302, 
306, 323, 328, 347 ; De Bussy at, 
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311 ; 312, 323. 328, 330, 336, 347-8, 
349, 353, 355, 357, 358, 362, 364, 367, 
368, 369, 370, 374, 376, 377, 380, 
381 ; Nizam Ali at, 353. 

Poonamallee, 143, 

Fopbam, Captain, 385. 

Portuguese, and Savants, 47 ; sack 
Surat, 65 ; dowry of Bombay to 
England, 86 ; raided by Sbivaji, 
91, 95, 108; assist the English, 
239-40; and Bahadur Sbah, 
256 ; defeated by Bajirao, 259 ; 
war with Marathas, 262-^. 

Powar, 307. 

Pralhad Nirajl, 151 ; plans campaign, 
152 ; leaves Vishalgad, 158 ; death, 
170. 

Fratapgad, forti6catioii , 33-4; battle 
at, 40-1 ; Jijabai at, 80 ; Sbivaji 
at, 33-4, 38, 41, 93, 153. 

Prataprao Guzar (Kacltoii Gtizar), 63, 
74, 79, 65, 86, 90 ; leaves Auranga- 
bad, 79; censured by Sbivaji, 91; 
death, 91. 

Pratapsing, raja of Satara, 427. 

Pratapsing, raja of Tanjore, 275, 319. 

Prayagji Anant Phanse, 174-5. 

Pringle, 439. 

Pritzler, General, 427. 

Pula, 329, 

Pundalik, 11, 12. 

Puranas, 20. 

Purandar, 25, 79, 161 ; occupied by 
Shivaji, 26 ; Shahaji and Shivajiat, 
49 ; to-day and in time of Shivaji, 
70 ; siege of, 71 ; ceded to Moghuls, 
72 : re-taken by Shivaji, 83, 111 ; 
Balaji Vishvanath dees to, 203 ; 
Damaji Thorat imprisoned, 208. 

Purandares, 17. 

Pntalibai, Shivaji’s wife, 114, 292. 


Rachol, 124, 265. 

Radha, 11-2. 

Radhabai Barve, wife of Balaji VisUva- 
nath, 222. 

Radhabai, wife of Shripatrao, 288 , 304. 

Radtondi, pass, 38-9. 

Ra6ud Daulat, 215. 

Radud Dayad, 215. 

Ragho Ballal Atre, 32, 43, 111 ; sent 
against Fatih Khan, 37 ; defeated 
by Sidi Yakut, 88-9. 

Raghnji Angre, 374. 

Raghuji Bhosie, 274-9, 281, 303; 

terms to Dumas, 278 ; leaves 
Pondicherry, 279 ; flees to Nagpur, 
281 ; defeated at Cutwa, 282 ; at 
Satara, 279, 296 ; withdraws from 
eastern provinces, 313 ; death, 323. 
35 


Raghuji Gaikvad, 281, 

Ragbunath, son of Bajirao, 271. 

Raghunath Hanmante, 98 ; and Vyan 
koji, 102, 109. 

Raghunath Naik, 23. 

Ragbunath Pant, 22, 28 ; mission to Jai 
Singh, 71 : at Sliivaji’s coronation, 
93. 

Raghunathpant Korde, 74-5. 

Raghnnathrao, Balaji's brother, 297, 
306, 307 , 337, 348-59, 376, 378; 
joins Ghazi-ud-din, 333 ; present at 
his brother’s death, 347 ; and 
Naray.anrao, 363-70; and the 
English, 370-3, 379, 380-3, 388; dies, 
389 ; his son, 389. 

Ragbunathrao Kolatkar, 374. 

Rahimatpur, 38, 202. 

Rahman Baksh (Wakinkera), 182, 183, 
184. 

Rai Bagin, 60. 

Raichur, 47, 182. 

Rairi, fort, 26, 33, 36, 49 ; see Raygad. 

Rajapur, 42, 134, 235 ; English losses at, 
87, 94 ; Maratha fleet at, 109. 

Rajaram, son of Shivaji, 74, 91, 115 ; 
second founder of Maratha Empire, 
114-5; regent, 152-3; wives. 153; 
at Pratapgad, 153 ; at Parali, 154 ; 
leaves Vishalpfad, 158 ; at Bangalore, 
158; at Jinji, 159; escapes from 
Jinji, and returns to Vishalgad, 
168 ; in the Godavari valley, 173, 
176 ; plunders Jalna, Paithan and 
Bhid, 176 ; at Sinbgad, 176; death, 
176 : appreciation of, 176-7 ; issue, 
177. 

Rajasbai, Rajaram’s wife, 153, 161, 
204-5, 232 ; imprisoned, 178. 

Rajasbai, daughter of Shabu, 287 ; 
marries Sbankarji Mahadik, 287. 

Rajgad, 19, 22, 23, 25, 36 ; fortification 
of, 24 ; Shivaji at, 42, 49, 62 ; 
captured by Marathas, 162 ; stormed 
by Shahu, 200. 

Rajkot, 207. 

Rajraacbi, fort, 26, 207, 259. j 

Raj Mahal, 19, 62, 280. 

Raju Sahib, 315. 

Raka, 14. 

Rakma, wife of Tukaram, 51. 

Rakhmabai, wife of Chimnaji Appa, 
229, 273. 

Rakbmai, 12. 

Raksbasa Bhavan, 78, 353, 354, 357, 
359. 366, 379, 

RamaParasburam, 45. 

Ramabai, wife of Madhavrarf I, 362-3. 

Ramaji Mahadev Biwalkar, 2021 305, 
316, 317. 

Raman and, 12. , 
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Rtirachandra, hero-god, 52, S3, 57. 

Ramchandra, son of Bajirao, 271. 

Ramchandra Baswant, 306. 

Ramchandra Jadhav, 325, 349. 

Ramchandra Nilkanth Bavdekar, 93, 
189 ; finance minister, ISl ; viceroy 
of Maharashtra, 160 ; reappointed 
. finance minister, 172 ; president of 
the council, 176. 

Ramchandra Raghunath, 261 . 

Ramchandra Sbenvi, 306, 307, 309, 310. 

Ramdas, 50 ; family, 52 ; letters to 
Shivaji, 54, SS-6 ; and Shivaji, 57-9; 
73, 92, 110, 114 ; death and burial, 
59-60 : visited by Sambhaji, 117 ; at 
Dwarka, 244-5. 

Ramdas, a Krikakolam Brahman, 302, 
304, 310, 312 ; killed, 312 ; 321. 

Rameshwaram, 55, 153. 

Ramoji Shirke, 167. 

Ramraj, of Vijayanagar, 23. 

Ramraja, Tarabai’s grandson, 290, 302, 
306, 308, 348, 364 , 368-9, 377-8; 
succeeds Shaba, 291 ; at Satara, 
295, 299 ; wives of, 296 ; appoints 
council of state, 299 ; attends feast, 
300 ; captivity and death, 301. 

Ramrao Jivaji, 299. 

Ramsej, fort, 126, 141. ■ 

Ramsbastri Prabhune, 350, 374. 

Ramsingh, 74-5, 335, 336. 

Ranade, M. G., 110. 

Randulla Khan, 8, 10, 23, 29. 

Rangna, 41. 

Ranmast Khan, 105, 107. 

Ranoji Mobile, 298. 

Ranoji Sindia, 225, 309; family, 226, 
307. 

Ranubai, Ramdas’ mother, 52. 

Rao Rambha Nimb.alkar, 216. 

Raoji Somnath, 22. 

Rastain Jaman, 42. 

Ratnagiri, 145. 

Raval, fort, 254. 

Rav Rambha Janoji NirabalUar, 325. 

Rayaba, 80. 

Raygad (Kairi q. v.) 49; mint at, 69; 
Shivaji at, 66, 77, 92-3, 96, 110, 
114-5; Sambhaji at, 145; Maratha 
leaders at, ISO; captured by Aurang- 
zib, 155 ; Bajirao retake.s, 254, 

Readish, Captain, 238. 

Rcvadanda, 259. 

Rohida, fori, 21. 171. 

Rohidas, 14. 

Rohideshwar, 21. 

Rohilkand, 243. 

Rohulla Rhan, 166. 

RosWau Akhtar, Emperor Mahomed 
Shah, 215. 

Rud'fa Mai, 70. 


Ruhulla Khan of Bijapur, 136, 138. 
Rukhmini, 11-2, 50. 
Rnkn-ud-Danla, 367. 

Rnpaji Bhosle, 160. 

Rustam AH Khaa, 220. 

Rustam Rao, 132. 


Sabaji Bhosle, 323, 365, 367, 36S, 376. 

Sadashivagad, 96. 

Sadashivrao, son of Chimnaji Appa, 
birth, 229, 273 ; loins royal camp, 
295; marriage, 297; captures Saii- 
gola, 2S8 ; 308-9, 312, 322, 326 ; 
attempted assassination, 327, 336 ; 
in command, 336, 337-48 ; 353, 368, 
373, 374. 

Sadashivrao Shenvi, 307. 

Sadat Ullah Khan, nawab of the 
Carnatic, 275. 

Sadat Khan, 135 ; joins Khan Dauran, 
247. 

Safdar AH, 275, 283. 

Safdar Jang, 249, 281, 331-2. 

Safi Agba, 65. 

Sagar, 182, 243. 

Sagargad, 207, 355. 

Sagunabai, Ramraja’s wife, 296. 

Sagunabai, Shahu’s wife,' 198, 204, 287, 
288. 

Sagunabai, Shivaji’s wife, 115. 

Sahasrarjuna, 45. 

Sabu, Shivaji’s nickname, 157. 

Sahyadris, 19, 49, 145, 

Saibai, wife of Shivaji, 16, 114 ; plan to 
save Sbahaji, 28; at Jejuri, 48; 
death, 109. 

St. David, fort, 284, 

St. Lubin, 378. 

St. Thome, 88, 277, 284. 

Sajana Sing, 5. 

SajaraHill, 100. 

Sajjansing, 189. 

Sakhar Khedale, 327. 

Sakharam Bapu, 348, 351, 353, 3SS, 364, 
366-70, 383. 

Sakharam Ghatge, 410, 412. 

Sakharam Hari Gupte, 353, 366, 368, 
371, 373, 37S-9. 

Sakhargad, 163. 

Sakhu, 287. 

Sakwarbai, Shivaji’s wife, 115, 287 ; a 
salt, 292-3. 

Sakwarbai, Shahu’s wife, 287. 

Sala Gossala, 36. 

Salabat Jang, 285 ; nawab of the 
Deccan, 287, 302, 304, 310-3 ; 315 ; 
321-3 ; 325-7 ; 351 ; 354 ; -355. 

Saibai, treaty of, 388-9. 

Salher, 85-6, 125, 141. 

Salpa, pass, 304, 
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Salsette, 87, 257-8. 

Samagbar, 35. 

Samangad, 59. 

Sambhaji, Shahaji’s soti, 14-5; at 
Bijapur, 20; given commaod by 
Shah Jehan, 28 ; killed, 31, 37. 

Sambhaji, Shahu’ssoa, 287. 

Sambhaji, Shivaji’s son, 39, 114; at 
Parali, 59 ; command in Moghul 
army, 72, 74, 78 ; accompanies 
Shivaji to Agra, 74 ; return to 
Raygad, 77-8 ; deserts to Moghul 
army, 106 ; journey to Raygad, 110 ; 
e.Yecution, 114; at Panhala, 115 ; 
accession, 118 ; receives Prince 
Akbar, 120; besieges Janjira, 121-2 ; 
war against Portuguese, 122-8 ; 
against Moghuls, 129 ; receives 
Kaghunath Pant Hanmante, 140-1 ; 
captured , 148 ; death, 149; poems, 
ISO ; family, 150-1. 

Sambhaji, Rajaram's son, 161, 177, 
231 ; imprisoned, 178 ; crowned at 
Panhala, 204-5; aids Nizam-ul- 
Mjilk, 227 ; at Panhala, 228 ; 
defeated, 231-2 ; meets Shabu, 
232-4. 

Sambfiajf, Kanojf Angre’s son, 258; 
attacks Manaji, 266. 

Sambhaji, of Kolhapur, 288, 309, 376. 

Sambhaji Angre, 315-6. 

Sambhaji Kavaji, 32, 40. 

Sambhaji Mobile, 24. 

Sandomil , court of, 258, 264. 

Sangameshwar, 145. 

Sangamner, 105. 

Sangola, 298, 299. 

SangiJal, 171. 

Santaii Bhosle, 214. 

Santaji Ghorpade, 142, 144, 176 ; at 
Raygad, 151 ; appointed comman- 
der-in-chief, 155 ; leaves Vishalgad, 
158; recaptures Wai, 162; at 
Dudheri, 166 ; death, 170. 

S.atito Estavao, 124. 

Sarafraz Khan, 280. 

Saraugpur, 241, 

Sarbarah Khan, 137. 

Sarbuland Khan, 214, 219, 221, 228, 
234, 244. 

Sardesais, the, 145. 

■Sarfuddin Ah Khan, 211, 

Sarja Khan, 144. 

Sarphoji, 226. 

Sarza Kbind, 174. 

Saswad, 25, 208. 

Sat Sidi, 251-3, 255. 

Satara, Shivaji at, 58, SO, 92, 96 ; 
Aurangzib besieges, 174 ; retaken, 
183 ; Rajaram at, 171-2 ; surren- 
dered, 175-6 ; besieged by Shahu, 


190; Shahu at, 209; seized by 
Balaji, 291 ; Ramraia at, 295 ; Tara- 
bai at, 298, 302, 30'3, 304, 306, 307, 
309. 

Saturday Palace, 272. 

Satyavati, 11. 

Savai Babnrao, 230. 

Savai Jaisingh, 241, 245. 

Savai Madhavrao, 369, 389, 402-9. 

Savant Kaya, 43. 

Savants, of Savantvadi, 21, 42, 92; 
fight against Shivaji, 46 ; at Phonda, 
90. 

Savantvadi, 42, 47, 125. 

Savitri, river, 30. 

.Savitrabai, wife of Shahu, 190. 

Savitribai, 101. 

Sav 3 i More, SO-1. 

Sayad, brothers, 213-4. 

Sayad Abdullah Khan, 214. 

Sayad, Mahomed Gisu, 135. 

Sayad Bauda, 40. 

Sayad Lashkar Khan, 302, 321-2. 

Sayaji Gaikvad, 306, 369-70, 371. 

Sayaji, of Tanjore, 319. 

Sekhoji Angre, 253, 255. 

Selim, Prince (Jehangir), 2. 

Sena Khas KfteJ, 307. 

Sena Sahib Subba, 323. 

Seringapatam fShrirnDgapatan), 319, 
322-3, 330, 393. 

Shah Alam, 125-8 ; 13l ; arrested, 136 ; 
emperor, 188 ; death, 2o9. 

Shah Alam (Ali Gohar), .349, 361-2, 
366, 395, 397, 418. 

Shah Hussein, 134. 

Shah Jaban (Jehan), 3, 73, 86; and 
Shabaji, 9-10, 2^9 ; deposed, 35, 
338. 

Shah Jawan Bakht, 338. 

Shah Kuli, 133. 

Shah Nawaz Khan, 322, 323, 325, 326. 

Shah Sharif, 6. 

Shah Sulaiman, 134. 

Shahabuddin Khan, 128. 

Shabaji, father of Shivaji, 5; and 
Jijibai, 6-7, 48, 68 ; enters Bijapur’s 
service, 8-10 ; campaigns, S-Kf, 
23-4; marries Tukabai, 15 ; at Bija- 
pur, 20, 50; and Shivaji, 15, 27, 
48-9 ; prisoner, 28-9 ; betrayed by 
Ghorpade, 28, 110; at Bangalore, 
31 ; quells Doab nobles, 68 ; death, 
68-9 : 141, 149, 308, 319. 

Shabaji, raja of Tanjore, 314. 

Shabaji, maharaja of Satara, 432-3. 

Shahr Banu, 129. 

Shahriyar, Prince, 3. 

Shahu, 114; kills Suryaji Pisa), 156, 
224; captured, 155; at Moghul court, 
150, 169 ; released,, 187 ; return, 
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188-9 , crowned, 191 , al Panhala, 
197 ; mariiages, 198 ; celebrates 
victories, 208^, cedes Lohgad, 21S, 
treaty with Sarbuland Khan, 229; 
and Tnmbakrdo, 230 , attempted 
assassination, 231 , and Sainbhaji, 
232 , leceives Captain Gordon, 
267-3, attacks Miraj, 268-9, and j 
Pia'apsmg, 275 ; libeiates Chanda 
Sahib, 285 , family, 287 , adopts 
Mudho}! Bhosle, 289 ; death, 291 , 
303, 319, 322 
Sfaahu 11 {Dakhte), 378 
Shahu (Sir Shahu ChatraoatO, 433. 
Shaik Niram, 146, 147, 148. 

Shaistekhan, 61-4, 75. 

Shamaji Naik, 101. 

Shambhu Mahadev, temple of, 303. 
Shambhusmg, 151, 293. 

Shamjirao Pinde, 160. 

Shamraj Nilkant Ranjekar, 36. 

Shamraj Pant, 42. 

Shamshei Bahadur, 271, 317, 336, 338, 
345 

Shamsuddm, 105. 

Shankar Malhar Nargundkar, 160, 212, 
217. 

Shankar Narayan Gandekar, 163, 183, 
189, 199, 200 

Shankarji Kesbav Phadke, 306. 
Sbankani Mabadik, 287 
Shankarraoji Nilkanth, 26. 

Shanwar W.nda, 17. 

Sharifp, 6. 

Sharze Khan, 174. 

Sheikh Mira, 191, z93. 

Shelar, 81 
Shendre, 174 

Sher Khan (see Sher Shah), 99. 

Sher Shall, 280 
Shesha]! Naik, 3. 

Shiiigaipiir, 41 
Siiingwa, 312 
Shingnapui , 6, 48 
Shlral i, 2'57 
Shirgaon, 262 
Shirkes, the, 30, 120 
Shirwal, 18 
Shi\a, 12, 13, 45, 308 
Shivajaya, 276 

Shivaji, son of Shalia]i, inained to 
Saibai 16 , at Poona, 18-9 , choice 
of caieei, 20-1, rise of, 21-2 war 


71-2 , at Agra, 73-6 , escape, 76-7 , 
tieaty with Auiangzib, 78-9, wai 
against Moghuls, 70 £f, at Salher, 
86 , and Portuguese, 87 , and 
English, 87-90 , coronation, 91-5 , 
alliance with Golconda, 88-90 , 
conquests, 103 , death. 111) , charac 
ter, 110-4, administration, 112- j 
family, Il4-S. 

I Shivaji, son of Rajaram, 177 , ci owned, 

1 178, 204. 

I Shivaji, 'on of Sambhap, 150, ISl, 152 
153, 156. ( See also Shahn ) 

Shivaji Bhosle, 376, 432 
I Shivaii More, .31. 

Shivajipant, 101 
Shivappa Naik, 23. 

Shivapur, 18. 

Shtvltnga, 293. 

Shivner, 15, S3, 96. 

Shivtbar, 31. 

Sholapur, 9, 10, 79, 97, 145 
Shn Mallikar]iin, 99 
Shrigonda, 5 

Snrikaracharya Kalkavkai , ICO 
Shringanwadi, 54. 

Shnpatrao, son of Parasuram Trim- 
bak, 206, 224 , death, 28/ 
Shnpatrao Bapu]i, 307. 

ShrivBidhan, 201, 2U7» 

Shuja, governor of Bengal, 35 

Shu]a-ud-dauld, 280, 333, 3 j8, 339, 319 

Shujaat Knan, 219 

Shyam]! Govind Diksbit, 321. 

S'ddeshwarbhat, 1)4 

Sidi, of Jaujiia, 96, 315, 316 

Sidi Ilillal, 81-2 

Sidi Johar, 42-4, 45-7 

Sidi K isim, 108-9 

Sidi Khairyat, 83, 88 

Sidi Masjd, 254 

Sidilllusaud Klian, 104-6, 108 

Sidi Misii, 122 

S’di Rihyan, 254. 

S.di Risul Yakut Khan, 253 
S ( t baiiibal, S3, 88, 108 
Sidi Yakut of Janjii'n, 83, S8-9 
' Sidi Sidis, the, 12', 207 
Sidhoji Gnjai, 155, 171 
Sikandai Adil Shah, 108, 129, 133. 

I S kaiidra, 335 
I Silveiia, Anto'iio de, 256 
' Silvpira, U egn de, 256 


against Bqapur. 24-9, and Balaji Sin-^hu Uuig, 16 
More, 32-3 , takes Jaoli, 32 .attacks | Sindklied, 325 
Jan]ira, 36, 46 , defeats Afzul Kh in, Singh ina, 30 

37-41 , in Konkan, 41 , flight horn Sinligad, Shivi]i at, 25, 61, 63 , ceded 
- Panha'a, 43-4, takes Mudhol, 46-7, to Moghuls, 72, 78 , Jijabai 


overruns Savantvadi, 47-8, meets demands, 80, taken by Shivaji, 

Shahaji, 48-9, his friends, SO, hl-3 , Santaji il, 55, reduced by 

Moghul waj, 60 £f, sues for peace, Aurangzib, lo3, 180 Rajaram at. 
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176 , Taiabai at, ?96 , stormed, 
298; Radhabai aad Kaslnbai flee 
to, 301, Khaaderao Gaikwad sent 
to, 306 , 353, 38J. 

Sttthast, the, 310. 

Sira, 23, 101. 

Siihind, 282, 283 

Sironj, 180, 216, 246. 

Sirur, JOi. 

Sitabaldi, hill, battle of, 428. 

Smith, Anthony, 66. 

Smith, General, 424, 426. 

Som Savant, 42. 

Soma]i Banlvi, 116. 

Somnatn Bhat Katre, 92 

Sonda, 96, 158. 

Songadh, 245, 306. 

Sopana, 12, 14, 25. 

Soyarabai, wife of Balaji Nimbalkar, 
153. 

Soyarabai, wife of Shivaji, 48, 109, 115, 
murdcied, 117. 

Soyaidbai, daughter of Raiaram, 177. 

Staunton, Colonl, 4 25, 426. 

Stevenson, Colonel, 417. 

Stewart, Captaiu, 330-1. 

Stewart, Lieutenant, 382, 384, 389. 

Subhanp Kharaie, 207. 

Sun-gud, legend, 52 

Supa, 7, 10, 24 , Tukaiam More at, 51 , 
occupied by Moghuls, 61 ; restored 
to Snivaji, 79, 199, 2D4. 

Surai-nd-Davla, 318, 324. 

Surajmal, 332, 338 

Surat, h'story, 64-5, 306, 337, 371, 373, 
380, 382,334, 3S5 , plundered, 65-6, 
84-.5 , aids Janji a. 83 ; foreign 
merchants of, 87, 121. 

Suryan Kank, 116. 

Suryaji Malusare, 82-3. 

Suryaji Pisal, 156. 

Suryajipant, 52. 

Sutlej, 282 

Suvainadurg, 171, 258, 259, 315, 316, 
317, 374 


Talegaon Damdhere, 311. 

Talikota, battle of, 23, 142. 

Talode, 225. 

Tanaji Malusare, 19, 22, 74, 80-2 , at 
Pratapgad, 39 , raid on Poona, 62 , 
killed, 82 

Tangier, 86. 

Tnnjore, 23, 68, 98, 109, 114, 141, 166, 
188, 319. 

Taponidhi De.bharati, of Khandesh, 
114. 

Tarabai, Rajaram’s wife, 152, 161 , 
regent, 178, at Mai wan, 198-9, 
imprisoned, 205, 232, 289 , at 


Sinbgad, 297 , entraps Ramraja, 
SOO-1, 302-8, 309, 311, 316, and 
Mlzam All, 349. 

Tarapni, 261, 262. 

Tathavda, 145. 

Tathwada, fort, 73, 90, 96 
Taylor, 238 
Thai, 242, 254. 

Thana, renamed Fa*^eh Buiu], 262. 
Theieuapattam, 235 
Thornburn Captain, 235. 

Tikona, fort, 298 
Timaji Hanmante, 172. 

Timui Shah, son of Ahmad Shah 
Abdah, 333, 334. 

Tipn Sultan, 367, 390-4, 413. 

Tirupati, temple of, 330. 

Tiuin, 124 

Torgal, fortress, 47, 103 
Torna, foit, 19, 22, 25, 171, 180. 
Tiichmopoly, 23, 276, 314, 315. 

Tiimal Naik, 23 
Tiimbak, foil, 85, 312, 313, 358 
Trimbak Sadashiv Purandare, 299. 
Tnmbakeshuar, m legend, 14. 
Trimbak]! Dengle, 422, 423, 428. 
Trimbakpant Dabir, 74. 

Trimbakrao, son of Khauderao 
Dabhade, 223, 228-30, 303, 371. 
Trimbakrao, son of Yashwantrao 
Dabhade, 299. 

Trimbakrao Pethe (oi Mama), 349, 351, 
352, 360, 361, 362, 366, 368. 
Tnmbakrao Puiaudaie, 304, 305, 309, 
310, 336, 345. 

Trmomali (Trimali Mahal), 99-100. 
Tnvadi, 100. 

Tughlakabad, 247. 

Tnkabai, Ramraja's wife, 296. 

Tukabai, Shabaji wife, IS, 48. 
Tukaram, 50-2, 114 , poe.ms, 52 , letter 
to Shivdji, 55-6 , death, 57. 
Tnkainb Khan, 4 
Tako]i Angre, 171. 

Tukoji Holkar, 361, 362, 369, 370, 376, 
378, 380, 3^1, 383, 411. 

Tukoji Smdia, 345, 361. ^ 

Tukoji, of Tanjore, 319. 

Tulaji, 29-. 

Tulaji Augie. 299, 316, 317, 347, 348 
Tulaii Shitole, 204. 

Tulapui, 148-9. 

Tuljapnr, 7, 33, 37, 48, 290. 

Tolsibai, 419, 431. 

Tung, fort, 298 
Tungabhadra, river, 47. 


Udaipur, 3, S , rana of, 119. 
Uda]i Chavan, 231, 232, 234, 269. 
Udaji Padval, 207. . 
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Udaji Pawar, 225, 226. 241. 

Udaram Desfamukb, 60. 

Uddbav Vireshwar Chitale, 326. 

Ude Bban, 80-2. 

Udgir, 327, 333, 337, 349, 351, 352. 
Uhtoff, 408. 

Ujjain, 77, 179. 

Ultaas, river, 256. 

Uniabai, viile of Sadashivrao, 297, 340. 
Uinabai, widow oi Khoaderao Dabbade, 
230, 303, 307, 308. 

Umaji Pant, 140. 

Umar Khan, 26-7. 

Utnbrani, 90. 

Um rathe, 80. 

Umravgir {Anupgir Gosavi), 345. 
Umbrej, 269. 

Underi, 108-9. 

Upton, Captain, 238. 

Upton, Colonel, envoy to Marathas, 
372. 

Uralj, 349. 

Uscotta, 98. 

Vagholi, 55. 

Vanavdi, 16. 

Van den Broeck, 65. 

Vandra, 261. 

Vatuna, river, 145. 

Vasai, 256. - 
Vasantgad, 174. 

Velas, 202. 

Vellore. 100, 168, 315. 

Veugurla, 125. 

Veuna (Yenna), 30. 

Verul, 5, 6. 

Vesava, fort, 2fil. 

Vijayanagar, 23, 256, 319, 320. 
Vijavadurg, 171, 237, 240, 315, 316, 317, 
374. 

Vijayasing, 336. 

Vimala, 257. 

Vincent. 235. 

Vir Shekhar, 23. 

Viraji Bohr), 66. 

Virata, 305. 

Viratnagar, 305, 

Virubai, 183, 204. 

Visaji (or Bajirao), son of Balaj'i 
Visbvanath, 222. 

Visaji Krishna Biniwala, .327,355,361, 
332, 366. 

Visaji Prabhu, 161. 

Visaji Tritnal, 76. 

Visaji Rao, 115. 

Visapnr, fort, 26. 

V-halgad (Khelnaj, 30, 42, 161; and 
Shivaji, 41-2 , 44, 45 , 89 ; besieged 
by uicli Johar, 46; Rajaram at, 155 ; 
taVjen by Parashnram Trimbak, 
171; captured Ijy Aurangzib, 180. 


Vishnu, 12. 

Visbvambar, SO. 

Visbvanath Naik, 23. 

Vishvasrao, 33, 297, 336, 338, 314, 345, 
316, 348. 

Vithal Shivdev Vincburkar, 307, 323, 
336 . 346, 

Vitha! Snndar Raje Pratapwant, 3.52, 
353, 354, 

Vithalrao Anandrao, 299. 

Vithoha, 12, 48, 50-2. 

Vithoji, son of Babaji, S. 

Vithoji Cbavan, 154. 

Vithoji Holkar, 416. 

Vithoji Mobile Newaskar, 16, 114. 

Volkonda, 314. 

Vyankat Naik of Jinji, 23. 

Vyankatrao Ghorpade (or Joshi), 222, 
232, 259. 374 ; invades Goa, 264. 

Vayankatrao Nimbalkar, 327. 

Vyankoji, son of Sbataaji, 48-9, 68 , 98 ; 
Sbivaji’s letters, lOO, 109 ; war 
with Shivaji, 101 ; alliance with, 
102 ; fief of, 108 ; repudiates Ma- 
ratha king, 141 ; raja of Tanjore, 
319. 

Vyasrao, 203. 


WadgaoD, 201. 

Wadutb, M5. 

Wai, 34, 37, 38, 53, 144, 162, 304-5. 
Wakinkera, 182, 184. 

J Wallabhagad, 

Wandan, 

Wandiwasb, 144, 165. 

Ward, C., 235. 

Wardbangad, fort, 95, 179. 

Wama, river, 201 ; treaty of, 234. 
Wasota, fort, 33, 179, 18.3. 
Wassantgad, fort, 41. 

Watson, Admiral, 317-8. 
Wellesley, Arthur, 416. 

Wellesley, Marquis of, 413. 

Welsh, L'eutenant, 384. 
iVinc/iesier, 314. 

William of Nassart, 153. 

Women’s War, 302-7. 
WoodingtOD, Colonel, 418, 


.'Cavier, Fr., 124. 


Yado Mahadev Nirgude, 303, 

I Yakub All Khan, 337. 

I Y’akub Khan, 253, 

Yakut Khan, 122. 

Yaniaji Shivdev, 290, 298. 

Y’ashwantrao Dabhade, 230,' 299, 304, 
306, 307, 
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Yashwantrao Mahadev Potnis, 2S3. 
Yashwantrao Mare, 375. 

Yashodabai, Savai Madhavrao’s wife, 
408, 410. 

Yenna (Venna), river, 30, 304. 
Yeotesbwar, hill, 304, 305. 
Yergatanballi, 68. 

Yesaji, Sbahu’s son, 287. 

Yesaji Kank, 19, 22, 74 ; raid on Poona, 
62-3, 

Yesaji Sindia, 376. 

Yesbpatil Dabbade, 151. 

Yeshwant More, 31. 

Yesbwant Kao, 30. 


Yesubai, Sambhaji’s wife, ISO, 155. 
Yesirantgad, 161. 

Yudhishthiia, Prince, 19. 

Ynsuf Adil Sbab, 30. 

Ynsuf Kban'Mayna, 103. 

Yuvateshwar, 174. 

Zabita Khan, 362, 366. 

Zahra, 210. 

Zinatunissa, Anrangzib’s daughter, 
156. 

Zul&kar Beg, 211. 

ZulOkar Khan (title of Itikad Khan), 
157 : 162, 164-8, 210-1. 
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